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THE  GENEVA  CHARTER  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  ORGANIZATION 


II.  Quantitative  Restrictions 


"Q.R."  has  become  a  symbol  for  the  vital  inter- 
national economic  issues  at  stake  in  the  charter  for 
an  international  trade  organization. 

Q.R.  means  quantitative  restrictions — the  most 
serious  obstacle  threatening  the  reconstruction  of 
world  trade.  All  of  the  other  objectives,  prin- 
ciples, and  provisions  of  the  ITO  charter — whether 
they  relate  to  employment,  to  economic  develop- 
ment, to  tariffs  and  internal  barriers,  to  cartels,  or 
to  commodity  agreements — have  significance  only 
so  far  as  a  satisfactory  method  is  found  of  dealing 
witli  Q.R. 

Tariffs  affect  competition  by  giving  some  pro- 
ducers higher  prices  than  others.  But  quantita- 
tive restrictions,  which  rigidly  limit  imports  and 
exports  to  specified  amounts,  kill  competition  alto- 
gether. No  matter  how  much  a  purchaser  may 
want  an  imported  product,  he  cannot  buy  as  much 
of  it  as  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  if  a  quantitative 
restriction  stands  in  the  way.  The  production  of 
goods  makes  sense  only  if  they  can  be  distributed 
to  consumers.  Quantitative  restrictions  cut  across 
the  distribution  systems  of  the  world,  destroy 
world  markets,  and  lead  to  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency and  isolationism.  Under  a  regime  of  quan- 
titative restrictions  trade  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
buying  and  selling  between  business  enterprises 
in  different  countries ;  it  becomes  an  affair  of  state, 
with  bargaining  between  governments  as  to  what 
goods,  in  what  amounts,  will  be  exchanged. 

The  Geneva  charter  condemns  quantitative  re- 
strictions in  principle.  It  does  not  abolish  them, 
for  their  use  is  sometimes  legitimate;  but  it  con- 
fines them  to  exceptional  circumstances  which  are 
narrowly  defined,  carefully  safeguarded,  and  sub- 
ject to  international  scrutiny  and  control. 


The  basic  rule  on  quantitative  restrictions  is  a 
simple  one,  namely,  that  they  are  prohibited  (par- 
agraph 1  of  article  20).  This  rule  is  followed  by 
specific  exceptions  dealt  with  in  the  following 
paragraphs  of  article  20  and  in  articles  21,  22,  23, 
and  24.  The  length  and  detail  of  the  text  relat- 
ing to  tliese  exceptions  have  been  cited  by  critics 
as  evidence  that  the  exceptions  are  so  numerous 
and  so  wide  open  that  they  cancel  out  the  general 
principle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  length  and  de- 
tail of  the  provisions  relating  to  exceptions  are 
due  to  the  elaborate  safeguards  which  have  been 
thrown  around  their  use  in  order  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  general  principle. 

There  are  two  main  exceptions  to  the  rule 
against  quantitative  restrictions :  one  to  permit  im- 
port quotas  for  agricultural  products  in  surplus, 
and  the  other  to  permit  import  restrictions  to  pro- 
tect a  country's  monetary  reserves  and  safeguard 
its  international  financial  position.  Both  of  these 
exceptions  have  precedents  in  the  trade  agreements 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  during  the  interwar  years.  The  other 
exceptions  are  primarily  technical  or  transitory  in 
nature  and  do  not  materially  affect  the  long-run 
goal  of  eliminating  quantitative  restrictions. 


Editor's  Note  :  These  articles  are  part  of  a  series  in 
the  Bluj-etin  describing  the  draft  charter  for  an  inter- 
national trade  organization  formulated  at  Geneva  by  the 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Employment  which  will  open  at  Habana 
on  November  21  of  this  year.  The  first  article  in  the  series 
de.scribed  the  General  Commercial  Provisions  of  the  char- 
ter on  tariffs,  customs  matters,  and  internal  barriers  (see 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  28,  1947,  p.  603).  Later  articles  will 
relate  to  Subsidies  and  State  Trading,  Cartel  and  Com- 
modity Policy,  and  the  Structure  of  the  ITO. 
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Agricultural  Quotas 

The  exception  for  quotas  on  surplus  agricultural 
products  (paragraph  2  (c)  of  article  20)  is  made 
necessary  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture, governments  have  so  frequently  and  univer- 
sally intervened  to  reduce  surpluses  and  prevent 
disastrously  low  farm  prices  by  limiting  the  out- 
put or  marketing  of  domestic  farm  products.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  United  States  Sugar  Act  of 
1937,  which  seeks  to  keep  sugar  prices  at  a  reason- 
able level  by  regulating  the  quantity  of  sugar, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign,  which  comes  onto  the 
market.  So  long  as  governments  limit  the  domes- 
tic production  of  a  product,  they  must  be  free  to 
take  like  action  with  respect  to  imports.  If  they 
did  not,  imports  would  increase,  drive  prices  down, 
and  enlarge  the  surplus,  and  the  whole  scheme 
would  fall. 

Three  requirements  must  be  met  before  agricul- 
tural quotas  can  be  imposed  under  the  charter. 
First,  imports  may  not  be  restricted  unless  the  do- 
mestic product  is  also  restricted.  This  rule  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  use  of  quotas  for  ordinary 
protective  purposes.  Secondly,  the  domestic  prod- 
uct must  be  restricted  to  approximately  the  same 
degree  as  the  imported  product.  This  requirement, 
which  is  related  to  the  first,  is  necessary  to  prevent 
countries  from  applying  their  restrictions  in  such 
a  way  as  to  boost  domestic  output  by  cutting  down 
on  imports.  Finally,  advance  public  notice  must 
be  given  of  the  amount  of  imports  to  be  let  in,  and 
the  member  applying  the  restriction  must  consult 
with  any  other  member  who  complains  that  the 
restriction  does  not  meet  the  requirements  referred 
to  above. 

Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

The  exception  for  import  restrictions  necessary 
to  safeguard  a  country's  balance  of  international 
payments  is  a  recognition  of  the  hard  fact  that 
nations,  like  individuals,  cannot  long  continue  to 
buy  things  for  which  they  cannot  pay.  If  money  is 
lacking,  purchases  must  be  cut  accordingly.  The 
only  effective  way  in  which  a  nation  can  reduce  its 
total  foreign  purchases  to  the  amounts  it  can 
pay  for  is  to  impose  quantitative  restrictions  on 
imports. 

The  article  on  balance-of-payments  restrictions 
( article  21 )  is  the  longest  in  the  charter.  It  is  long 
because  international  finance  and  exchange  is  a 
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complicated  subject.  The  articles  of  agreement  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  which  relate 
solely  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the  exchange  prob- 
lem, take  up  41  closely  printed  pages.  Article  21 
of  the  Geneva  charter  is  long  also  because  it  seeks 
to  make  sure  that  restrictions  will  be  applied  only 
when  necessary  for  financial  reasons  and  not  for 
ulterior  purposes ;  that  their  administration  will  be 
fair  and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  the  needs  and 
interests  of  other  countries ;  and  that  there  will  be 
adequate  international  procedures  to  insure  the 
enforcement  of  these  I'ules. 

While  the  detailed  clauses  of  the  Geneva  charter 
on  balance-of-payments  restrictions  are  elaborate 
and  complex,  the  general  ground  rules  are  fairly 
simple : 

First,  countries  may  use  resti'ictions  only  "to 
the  extent  necessary"  to  keep  a  reasonable  amount 
of  monetary  reserves — that  is  to  say,  an  adequate 
pool  of  money — available  to  pay  for  foreign  goods. 
In  other  words,  they  can  limit  their  buying  from 
other  counti-ies  only  when  their  pocketbooks  are 
in  real  danger. 

Secondly,  countries  must  stop  restricting  imports 
when  their  monetary  reserves  have  again  reached 
a  reasonable  level.  In  other  words,  they  must 
start  buying  again,  in  a  normal  way,  when  their 
pocketbooks  are  out  of  danger.  They  may  not 
keep  the  restrictions  on  in  order,  for  example,  to 
shelter  or  build  up  inefficient  industries  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  trade  of  other  countries. 

Thirdly,  countries  in  balance-of-jDajanents  dif- 
ficulties must  consult  with  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  either  before  or  after  applying  re- 
strictions. The  purpose  of  consultation  is  to  en- 
able the  ITO  to  find  out  precisely  what  the  difficul- 
ties are,  to  see  whether  there  is  any  way  in  which 
they  can  be  overcome,  short  of  imposing  restric- 
tions on  imports,  and  to  estimate  what  the  effect 
of  the  restrictions  might  be  on  the  trade  of  other 
countries. 

It  is  not  enough  to  agree  upon  ground  rules  if 
each  counti-y  can  decide  for  itself  whether  it  is  ob- 
serving them.  An  enforcement  procedure  is  neces- 
sary. Accordingly,  procedures  are  provided  in  the 
charter  whereby  any  member  of  the  ITO  can  com- 
plain that  another  member  has  failed  to  live  up  to 
the  gi'ound  rules  to  the  detriment  of  the  trade  of 
the  comi^laining  member.  The  ITO  is  then  re- 
quired to  look  into  the  matter.  If  it  finds  that  the 
complaint  is  justified,  and  if  an  amicable  settle- 
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ment  is  not  made,  the  ITO  must  recommend  the 
withdrawal  or  modification  of  the  restrictions  com- 
plained about.  If  tliese  recommendations  arc  not 
followed,  the  ITO  may  authorize  the  com|)luining 
member  to  impose  higher  tariffs,  or  quotas,  or 
',  other  measures  generallj'  forbidden  by  the  charter, 
against  the  trade  of  the  offending  member.  In  this 
way  an  effective  penalty  is  brought  to  bear  against 
countries  which  violate  the  obligations  they  have 
undertaken. 

There  is  danger  that  countries  may  deliberately 
tailor  their  domestic  policies,  such  as  development 
or  emploj'ment  programs,  so  as  to  keep  themselves 
in  constant  balance-of-payments  difficulties  with  a 
view  to  protecting  their  industries  from  foreign 
competition  or  cutting  themselves  off  economically 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  However,  purely  do- 
mestic policies  cannot  practicably  be  brought  with- 
in the  purview  of  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation. A  series  of  provisions  has  therefore  been 
worked  out,  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  place 
essentially  domestic  matters  beyond  outside  inter- 
ference and,  on  the  other,  to  assure  that  the  effect 
of  such  jjolicies  on  the  trade  of  other  countries  will 
be  compatible  with  the  objectives  of  the  ITO  to 
expand  international  commerce.  Thus,  while  a 
member  cannot  be  ordered  by  the  ITO  to  change 
domestic  policies,  on  the  ground  that  this  would 
ease  its  balance-of-payments  problems,  it  must 
agree  to  abide  by  certain  principles  in  carrying 
them  out.  Concretely,  it  is  provided  that  members, 
in  carrying  out  their  domestic  policies,  undertake : 

"(i)  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  need  for  restoring 
equilibrium  in  their  balance  of  payments  on  a 
sound  and  lasting  basis  and  to  the  desirability 
of  assuring  an  economic  employment  of  produc- 
tive resources; 

"(ii)  not  to  apply  restrictions  so  as  to  prevent 
unreasonably  the  importation  of  any  description 
of  goods  in  minimum  commercial  quantities,  the 
exclusion  of  which  would  impair  regular  channels 
of  trade,  or  restrictions  which  would  prevent  the 
importation  of  commercial  samples,  or  prevent 
compliance  with  patent,  trademark,  copyright,  or 
similar  procedures;  and 

"(iii)  to  apply  restrictions  under  this  article  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  damage  to 
the  commercial  or  economic  interests  of  any  otlier 
Member." 

Quantitative  restrictions,  which  are  the  concern 
of  the  ITO,  and  exchange  restrictions,  which  are 
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the  concern  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
are  equally  effective  methods  of  controlling  trade. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  these  two  organiza- 
tions work  hand  in  hand.  Article  24  of  the  char- 
ter provides  for  close  collaboration  between  the 
ITO  and  the  Fund.  Members  of  the  ITO  are  re- 
quired either  to  join  the  Fund  or  to  make  a  special 
exchange  agreement  with  the  ITO  which  will  be 
supervised  by  the  Fund.  Members  are  permitted 
to  use  exchange  restrictions  under  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Fund  agreement  but  they  must  not 
be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  frustrate  the  intent 
of  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  ITO  charter.  Finally, 
the  ITO  must  consult  fully  with  the  Fund  on  all 
financial  and  balance-of-payments  questions; 
must  accept  the  findings  of  the  Fund  on  all  factual 
matters  relating  to  foreign  exchange,  monetary  re- 
serves, and  balance  of  payments ;  and  must  accept 
the  determination  of  the  Fund  as  to  whether  a 
country's  financial  position  warrants  the  applica- 
tion of  quantitative  restrictions  under  the  charter. 

Other  Restrictions 

Agricultural  quotas  and  balance-of-payments  re- 
strictions are  the  two  "large"  exceptions  to  the  rule 
against  quantitative  trade  controls.  There  are  a 
number  of  smaller  ones.  Permission  is  given  for 
export  restrictions  on  foodstuffs  in  critically  short 
supply  (for  example,  to  cope  with  famine  condi- 
tions) ;  for  import  and  export  restrictions  to  en- 
force grading  standards  (for  example,  a  prohibi- 
tion on  imports  of  substandard  tea) ;  for  import 
restrictions  to  make  possible  the  giving  away  of 
surplus  goods  without  creating  disorderly  mar- 
kets; for  restrictions  to  prevent  excessive  exports 
of  a  product  when  the  domestic  price  is  controlled ; 
for  restrictions  applied  imder  an  approved  inter- 
governmental commodity  agreement;  and  for  re- 
strictions which  are  necessary  to  deal  with  price 
controls,  short-supply  arrangements,  and  war- 
created  surpluses  during  a  postwar  transitional 
period,  ending  on  January  1,  1951.^ 

Restrictions  applied  under  many  of  these  ex- 


^  The  exceptions  for  restrictions  under  commodity  agree- 
ments and  for  postwar  transitional  measures  are  provided 
for  in  article  43  (exceptions  to  all  of  the  commercial  policy 
chapter)  rather  than  in  article  20  (quantitative  restric- 
tions), since  measures  other  than  quantitative  restrictions 
may  be  necessary. 
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ceptions  will  tend  to  disappear  as  the  after-effects 
of  the  war  are  overcome  and  production  in  areas  hit 
by  the  war  is  restored.  Other  exceptions  have  a 
limited  application  and  are  likely  to  be  used  only 
in  i-are  instances.  None  of  these  exceptions  is  such 
as  to  impair  the  value  of  the  general  rule  against 
quotas  over  the  broad  range  of  world  trade. 

Nondiscrimination 

It  is  central  to  the  purpose  of  the  ITO  to  restore 
multilateral  trading  and  eliminate  discrimination 
in  all  its  forms.  While  some  discrimination  is  in- 
evitable so  long  as  quantitative  restrictions  exist, 
article  22  of  the  charter  seeks  to  make  the  admin- 
istration of  quantitative  restrictions  conform  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  most-favored-nation  prin- 
ciple. If  restrictions  are  applied  to  imports  of  a 
product  from  any  country,  they  must  be  applied  to 
imports  of  that  product  from  all  countries.  They 
should,  if  possible,  take  the  form  of  published 
quotas  stating  in  advance  the  amount  of  the  prod- 
uct that  will  be  let  in.  If  these  quotas  are  allo- 
cated among  countries,  the  allocations  must  be  fair, 
and  to  this  end  the  country  applying  the  quota 
must  either  reach  agreement  witli  all  other  coun- 
tries concerned  or  else  base  its  allocation  upon  the 
trade  in  a  past  period  considered  to  be  representa- 
tive. If  published  quotas  are  not  used  and  the  re- 
striction takes  the  form  of  a  licensing  regulation, 
the  licenses  may  not  require  or  provide  that  the 
goods  be  imported  from  a  particular  country. 
Members  using  licensing  systems  are  required, 
upon  request,  to  give  full  information  to  other 
members  regarding  the  administration  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  licenses  gi-anted  over  a  recent  period,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  licenses  among  supplying 
countries. 

There  are  necessary  exceptions  to  the  inile  that 
quantitative  restrictions  must  be  nondiscrimina- 
tory. Article  23  recognizes  that  a  country  in  bal- 
ance-of-payments  difficulties  may  sometimes  be 
able  to  conserve  its  monetary  resei'ves  and  increase 
its  imports  by  purchasing  more  than  the  normal 
share  of  imports  from  particular  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  would  be  true,  for  example,  if  a  coun- 
try, hard-pressed  to  find  enougli  foreign  exchange 
to  pay  for  all  that  it  wanted  to  buy  from  abroad, 
had  accumulated  as  part  of  its  monetary  reserves 
a  stock  of  "inconvertible"  foreign  currencies 
which  could  not  be  used  for  payment  everywhere 


in  the  world  but  only  to  pay  for  imports  from 
a  particular  country.  In  such  cases  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  rule  of  nondiscrimination  would  mean 
that  the  country  concerned  would  have  to  forego 
imiDorting  a  product  from  country  A,  even  though 
it  was  able  to  pay  country  A,  solely  because  it 
was  unable  to  import  and  pay  for  the  like  product 
of  countries  B,  C,  and  D.  In  other  words,  too 
rigid  an  application  of  the  rule  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  such  circumstances  might  tend  to  reduce, 
rather  than  enlarge,  the  total  of  world  trade. 

Departures  from  the  rule  of  nondiscrimination, 
no  matter  how  justifiable  in  theory,  are  dangerous 
in  practice.  Unless  closely  controlled  they  are 
likely  to  lead  to  barter  arrangements  or  other 
bilateral  deals  designed  to  obtain  preferential  mar- 
kets rather  than  to  solve  financial  pi'oblems.  Arti- 
cle 23,  therefore,  sets  out  a  number  of  safeguards 
to  keep  discrimination  within  bounds  and  even- 
tually to  place  trading  on  a  fully  multilateral, 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Discriminations  based  on  financial  considera- 
tions must  first  of  all  result  in  increased  imports; 
they  cannot  be  employed  merely  to  divert  trade 
from  one  source  of  supply  to  another.  Secondly, 
the  jjrices  paid  for  the  goods  imported  under  dis- 
criminatory restrictions  cannot  be  substantially 
higher  than  the  prices  of  like  goods  available  from 
other  sources.  This  tends  to  limit  the  scope  of  dis- 
crimination and  to  minimize  its  harmful  effects. 
Thirdly,  the  discrimination  cannot  be  part  of  any 
arrangement  which  would  reduce  the  country's 
supply  of  gold  or  convertible  currencies.  This  rule 
is  aimed  against  bilateral  bargains  to  carve  out 
preferential  trading  areas.  Fourthly,  import  pro- 
grams involving  discrimination  must  ultimately 
be  directed  to  the  goal  of  eliminating  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties  and  achieving  the  full  con- 
vertibility of  currencies.  Fifthly,  countries  prac- 
ticing discrimination  must  keep  the  ITO  regularly 
informed  of  what  they  are  doing  and,  after  March 
1, 1952,  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  ITO  if  they 
are  to  continue  the  practice.  Sixthh',  the  ITO  can 
at  any  time  require  a  country  to  remove  discrimi- 
nations which  do  not  meet  the  criteria  set  out  in 
the  charter.  Seventhly,  if  the  ITO  considers  at  any 
time  that  there  is  no  longer  a  wide-spread  dis- 
equilibrium in  international  trade,  it  may  com- 
pletely suspend  the  operation  of  this  exception  to 
the  general  rule  against  discrimination. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  described  above, 
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there  are  certain  other  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Some  of  these  are  technical,  being  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  Others  are  based  on  pro- 
visions in  the  Anglo-American  financial  agreement. 
One  is  a  temporary  arrangement  permitting  the 
maintenance  of  prefei-ential  quotas  on  four  or  five 
specific  products  pending  their  outright  elimina- 
tion by  negotiation  or  their  replacement  by  tariff 
preferences. 

Any  fair  review  of  the  articles  on  quantitative 
i-estrictions  in  the  Geneva  charter  must  recognize 
that  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  against  quotas  are 
substantial.  But  they  do  not  invalidate  the  rule. 
The  practices  which  remain  forbidden  are  more 


important  for  world  trade  in  the  years  ahead  than 
those  which  are  permitted,  and  many  of  the  latter, 
such  as  measures  to  protect  balances  of  payments, 
will  drop  off  or  be  disallowed  as  production  and 
trade  recover  from  tlie  war. 

The  charter  is  a  long-range  plan  for  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation  in  the  conduct  of  basic 
trade  policies.  To  work  effectively  it  must  fit  the 
facts  which  face  governments  today  as  well  as  the 
hopes  which  motivate  governments  for  tomorrow. 
The  articles  on  quantitative  restrictions  are  the 
product  of  a  practical  idealism ;  they  reflect  aware- 
ness both  of  the  conditions  that  exist  and  of  those 
that  must  be  established  if  the  future  is  to  be  one 
of  economic  expansion  instead  of  stagnation. 


III.  Employment  and  Economic  Development 


The  Geneva  draft  of  the  charter  for  an  interna- 
tional trade  organization  is  the  first  document  of 
common  international  understanding  containing  a 
well-reasoned  body  of  economic  ideas  and  objec- 
tives dealing  with  the  interrelationships  of  pro- 
duction, employment,  economic  development,  and 
world  trade.  The  achievement  is  all  the  more 
notable  because  of  the  large  measure  of  agreement 
reached  by  delegates,  representing  a  variety  of 
economic  and  political  viewpoints,  upon  the  basic 
interdependence  of  economic  programs  for  the 
stabilization  of  production  and  employment  and 
international  programs  for  the  liberation  and  ex- 
pansion of  trade. 

No  dissent  or  reservation  was  expressed  by  any 
delegate  from  the  principles  contained  in  chapter 
II,  "Employment  and  Economic  Activity". 
While  there  were  a  number  of  reservations  made 
to  specific  provisions  of  chapter  III,  "Economic 
Development",  none  of  these  questioned  the  eco- 
nomic conceptions  upon  which  tifie  chapter's  pro- 
visions were  founded. 

There  follow  summaries  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  the  two  chapters. 

The  full  development  of  international  trade 
and  the  realization  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  trade  depend  upon  the  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment of  production,  employment,  and  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services  throughout  the  world. 


The  full  development  of  trade-supporting  demand 
depends  upon  the  domestic  policies  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  specifically  or  generally  directed 
to  this  end,  including  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  fair  labor  standards,  related  especially 
to  increasing  levels  of  productivity,  and  upon  the 
development  of  the  potentialities  and  resources  of 
the  underdeveloped  and  underindustrialized  por- 
tions of  the  world.  Fuller  economic  development 
of  the  underdeveloped  portions  of  the  world,  lead- 
ing to  increased  productivity  of  both  industry  and 
agriculture,  depends  upon  the  availability  of  eco- 
nomic resources,  including  capital  for  interna- 
tional investment,  equipment,  technology,  and 
trained  personnel,  from  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries which  are  in  a  position  to  supply  them. 

Conversely,  the  failure  of  one  country  to  main- 
tain domestic  employment  and  demand  may  con- 
tribute to  serious  economic  difficulties  in  other 
countries  and  to  the  breakdown  of  international 
trade  and  the  diminution  of  its  benefits.  Unrea- 
sonable barriers  to  the  acquisition  of  economic  re- 
sources needed  for  developmental  purposes  will 
prevent  expansion  of  production  and  demand  and 
will  perpetuate  low  standards  of  living  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

These  concepts  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
incorporated  in  the  charter  in  terms  of  the  recog- 
nition of  principles  and  objectives  toward  which 
the  members  of  the  Organization  will  strive  in 
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formulating  their  domestic  programs.  The  dele- 
gates who  drafted  the  Geneva  text  fully  realized 
the  great  divergences  of  opinion  that  exist  in  the 
world  and  that  may  exist  within  a  single  nation 
concerning  the  proper  selection  of  domestic  pol- 
icies and  measures  to  achieve  these  objectives. 
They  sought,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  widest 
latitude  possible  for  a  variety  of  domestic  ap- 
proaches to  the  designated  ends. 

A  clear  distinction  is  made  in  the  language  of 
the  draft  between  the  economic  principles  to  which 
the  members  will  give  general  recognition,  sub- 
ject finally  to  their  own  best  judgment,  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  they  undertake  to  perform 
in  a  prescribed  manner,  the  obligations  which  they 
undertake  to  perform  in  consultation  witli  other 
members  or  in  conjunction  with  international  au- 
thority, and  the  situations  in  which  the  interna- 
tional authority  itself  is  given  a  specific  function 
to  perform. 

The  basic  idea  that  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
a  common  interest  in  the  avoidance  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  is  set  forth  (article  2) 
as  a  recognition  of  principle.  This  is  followed  by 
a  statement  that  action  in  this  field  "must  depend 
primarily  on  domestic  measures",  but  that  such 
measures  should  be  supplemented  by  concerted  in- 
tergovernmental action  through  whatever  bodies  of 
the  United  Nations,  acting  under  the  general  spon- 
sorship of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  might 
appropriately  be  involved. 

The  contracting  members  assume  a  positive  obli- 
gation in  article  3  with  respect  to  the  achievement 
and  maintenance  of  "full  and  productive  employ- 
ment and  large  and  steadily  growing  demand",  in 
language  generally  similar  to  that  of  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  The  measures  which  the 
member  takes  shall  be  "appropriate  to  its  political, 
economic  and  social  institutions".  The  language 
of  the  charter  further  recognizes  that  fulfilment  of 
these  objectives  may  well  be  beyond  the  capacity  of 
action  by  individual  governments  and  that  entirely 
well-intentioned  measures  may  therefore  fall  short 
of  their  goal.  The  member's  responsibility  under 
the  charter  is  not,  therefore — and  could  not  reason- 
ably be — the  achievement  of  a  state  of  full  and  pro- 
ductive employment  but  is  the  taking  of  "action 
designed"  to  achieve  and  maintain  full  and  produc- 
tive employment. 

Similarly,  the  obligation  toward  the  achieve- 


ment and  maintenance  of  fair  labor  standards 
(article  4)  is  couched  in  terms  of  taking  "whatever 
action  may  be  appropriate  and  feasible"  to  elimi- 
nate substandard  conditions  of  labor.  In  view  of 
the  prevalence  of  wide  international  differences  in 
productivity,  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish  any 
conception  of  international  uniformity  in  labor 
conditions.  The  phrase  substandard,  for  example, 
was  left  without  further  definition  in  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  complexity  of  wage  relationships  within 
even  a  single  country.  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  are  also  a  matter  of  domestic 
action.  A  change  introduced  into  the  Geneva  draft 
of  the  charter  adds  to  the  domestic  obligations  of 
those  members  who  are  also  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  an  undertaking  to 
cooperate  with  the  ILO  in  achieving  the  objectives 
of  this  article. 

To  reinforce  the  agreed-upon  principle  that  do- 
mestic measures  relating  to  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  demand  bear  an  important  relation  to 
economic  conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
charter  also  attempts  to  insure  that  the  measures 
taken  by  members  to  achieve  full  and  productive 
domestic  employment  shall  be  of  the  kind  which 
look  toward  the  expansion  of  employment  by 
means  of  the  expansion  of  trade  rather  than  by 
the  building  of  uneconomic  industry  or  the 
achievement  of  economic  autarchy.  Thus  article 
3  provides  that  measures  taken  to  sustain  employ- 
ment, production,  and  demand  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  other  objectives  and  provisions  of  the 
charter,  which  envisage  a  minimum  and  diminish- 
ing quantity  of  trade  restrictions.  The  article 
provides  further,  in  the  same  vein,  that  members 
shall  "seek  to  avoid"  measures  which  would  place 
other  countries  in  difficult  balance-of-payments 
situations. 

One  of  the  most  serious  economic  problems 
tackled  in  the  charter  is  the  question  of  domestic 
action  to  be  taken  when  balance-of-payments  dif- 
ficulties do  arise.  The  charter  recognizes  that  in 
the  complex  world  of  modern  international  eco- 
nomics, balance-of-payments  difficulties  arise  be- 
cause of  a  variety  and  often  a  complexity  of 
reasons.  Cause  or  blame  cannot  readily  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  policies  of  any  one  nation.  Sound 
economic  policy,  nevertheless,  requires  that  all  na- 
tions which  may  be  involved  in  the  problem  co- 
operate to  solve  it,  and  that  solutions  be  found 
favoring  the  expansion,  rather  than  the  restriction, 
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of  inteniiitioiuil  trade.  Accordingly,  when  an  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports  in  the  trade  of  one 
iiuMubor  country  is  a  major  factor  in' the  dllTiculties 
of  otlier  members,  and  when  the  possibility  there- 
upon arises  that  the  other  members  will  have  to 
take  restrictive  action  to  preserve  domestic  em- 
ployment, the  member  with  the  favorable  balance 
of  trade  is  to  contribute  to  the  working  out  of  the 
common  problem.  Appropriate  action  must  also 
be  taken  by  the  members  adversely  affected  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  their  own  difficulties.  The 
kinds  of  measures  to  be  used  are,  of  course,  to  be 
decided  by  the  governments  concerned. 

The  chapter  on  employment  and  economic  ac- 
tivity emphasizes  chiefly  the  attainment  and  main- 
tenance of  full  and  productive  employment.  It 
is  the  chapter  on  economic  development  that  looks 
to  a  major  source  of  the  future  expansion  of  world 
trade  through  raising  the  jjroductivity  and  realiz- 
ing the  potential  capacity  of  relatively  undevel- 
oped areas.  The  detailed  provisions  of  the  chai?- 
ter  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  basic  pledge  of 
the  members  in  article  9  to  develop  progressively 
their  own  economic  and  industrial  resources  and 
to  raise  general  levels  of  productivity  in  both  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.  This  will  result  in  in- 
creased demand  for  goods  and  higher  living 
standards.  Increased  diversification  of  industrial 
activity  within  the  developing  count  rj^  may  help 
to  increase  domestic  ability  to  withstand  a  decline 
in  foreign  markets.  An  increased  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  will  add  specialized,  low-cost  pro- 
ductive resources  and  demand  for  the  products 
of  other  countries  to  the  channels  of  international 
trade. 

While  the  responsibility  for  economic  develop- 
ment is  essentially  a  domestic  one,  it  is  of  the  sort 
which  necessarily  places  heavy  reliance  upon  the 
capital,  teclmical,  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
capital-exporting  countries.  Accordingly,  the 
charter,  in  article  11,  obligates  members  possess- 
ing such  capital  resources  to  impose  no  unreason- 
able impediments  to  their  acquisition,  on  equitable 
terms,  by  countries  needing  them  for  economic 
development. 

The  ITO  itself  is  given  essentially  a  coordinat- 
ing role  with  respect  to  the  technical  problems  of 
development.  Members  in  need  of  technical  advice 
or  financial  assistance  may  come  to  the  Organiza- 
tion for  aid  and  the  Organization  will  help  them 
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to  find  such  assistance.  This  may  involve  the  tem- 
porary services  of  technical  experts  from  several 
nations  or  the  collaboration  of  another  specialized 
intergovernmental  organization,  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Bank  foy  Keconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Of  at  least  equal  importance  are  the  expanded 
provisions  in  the  charter  for  the  equitable  and  se- 
cure treatment  of  investors,  capital,  and  property 
of  foreign  nationals  engaged  in  the  kind  of  activity 
which  is  the  cornerstone  of  economic  development. 
In  addition  to  a  number  of  provisions  for  the  min- 
imum security  of  private  international  investment 
which  are  written  directly  into  the  charter,  the 
Organization  is  given  general  authority  to  spon- 
sor and  promote  international  agreement  on  fur- 
ther principles  relating  to  the  conduct,  practices, 
and  treatment  of  foreign  investment.  Eventually, 
this  international  agreement  should  take  shape  as 
an  investment  code. 

The  investment  provisions  included  in  the  char- 
ter itself  permit  members  to  exclude  all  foreign  in- 
vestments, if  they  wish,  or  to  discriminate  among 
the  soui'ces  from  which  they  will  accept  them. 
They  also  permit  members  to  maintain  existing  ar- 
rangements and  to  institute  new  arrangements 
which  discriminate  against  new  foreign  invest- 
ments. But,  in  the  case  of  existing  investments  or 
new  investments,  once  they  have  been  made,  the 
charter  requires  each  member  to  treat  the  investors 
of  any  other  member  as  well  as  it  treats  its  own  in- 
vestors or  those  of  any  other  country.  The  basic 
rule  is  that  no  new  discriminatory  measure  can  be 
applied  to  an  investment  after  it  has  been  made. 
A  member  may  write  its  own  rules,  but  it  cannot 
change  them  after  the  beginning  of  the  game. 

If  a  member  should  require  that  its  own  citizens 
jiarticii^ate  in  the  ownership  of  a  particular  indus- 
try and  if  this  requirement  should  involve  a  trans- 
fer of  ownership  from  the  nationals  of  another 
member,  these  nationals  must  be  paid  "just  con- 
sideration" for  the  property  they  are  required  to 
sell.  And  if  a  member  country  should  take  over 
the  ownership  of  a  foreign  enterprise,  it  must  pay 
"just  compensation"  to  the  foreign  nationals  in- 
volved. -  The  terms  just  consideration  and  just 
compensation,  moreover,  are  defined  to  cover  all 
aspects  of  payment,  including  adequacy,  time,  and 
form.  If  any  limitation  is  imposed  on  the  trans- 
fer of  payments  into  the  currency  of  the  foreign 
sellers  of  the  property  concerned,  it  must  be  con- 
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sistent  with  the  provisions  of  tlie  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

Finally,  the  charter  obligates  members  not  to 
take  "unreasonable  or  unjustifiable"  action  which 
would  injure  the  rights  or  interests  of  foreign  na- 
tionals who  have  supj^lied  enterprise,  skills,  capi- 
tal, arts,  or  technology  to  the  developing  country. 

An  important  part  of  the  problem  of  economic 
development  is  the  question  of  protection  for  the 
infant  industry.  The  commercial  policy  sections 
of  the  charter  (chapter  IV)  permit  the  use  of  both 
tariffs  and  subsidies  for  economic  development  as 
well  as  for  other  aspects  of  commercial  policy. 
The  use  of  other  protective  measures,  however,  and 
particularly  the  use  of  quantitative  trade  restric- 
tions and  discriminatory  internal  taxes,  is  severely 
limited.  The  use  of  protection  is,  of  course,  most 
appropriate  where  required  for  sound  economic 
develojmient.  Even  in  such  cases  the  need  to  go 
beyond  the  use  of  tariffs  and  subsidies  to  the  em- 
ployment of  quantitative  restrictions  is  limited  to 
special  situations.  Moreover,  quantitative  restric- 
tions, once  established,  may  be  relatively  more  dif- 
ficult to  remove  than  other  measures  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Their  establishment  not  only  cre- 
ates protection  for  the  domestic  industry  but  fos- 
ters vested  interests  in  specific  directions  of  trade. 
And  not  of  minor  importance  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
frequently  impossible  to  distinguish  protection 
for  economic  development  from  protection  for 
other  purposes. 

Accordingly,  the  charter  reserves  the  employ- 
ment of  quantitative  restrictions,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  economic  development,  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  development  problem 
makes  the  use  of  other  devices  inappropriate  or 
ineffective.  The  basic  rule,  set  forth  in  article  13 
of  the  charter,  is  that  a  member  must  obtain  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Organization  for  this  use. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Organiza- 
tion is  given  the  power  to  review  or  veto  the  eco- 
nomic development  plans  of  its  members.  Deter- 
mination of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  industries 
to  be  developed  is  exclusively  the  prerogative  of 
the  member  country  involved.  The  role  of  the 
Organization  is  limited  to  the  determination  of 
the  one  question :  Is  it  necessary  for  the  member 
to  use  methods  of  protection  otherwise  prohibited 
by  the  charter,  rather  than  the  methods  which 
the  charter  allows,  to  accomplish  its  purpose  of 
development  ? 
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The  requirement  of  prior  approval  for  the  use 
of  quantitative  restrictions  in  economic  develop- 
ment was  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  debated  por- 
tions of  the  Geneva  draft.  The  underdeveloped 
countries  contended  strongly  for  freedom  to  im- 
pose restrictions  subject  to  a  provision  allowing 
the  ITO  subsequently  to  examine  the  measures  and 
to  order  their  discontinuance.  The  procedures  and 
standards  finally  agreed  upon  were  designed  to 
provide  a  fair  balance  between  the  possible  need 
of  the  underdeveloped  country  to  employ  tempo- 
rary restrictive  devices  for  developmental  pur- 
poses and  tlie  broader  interests  of  the  world  in 
preserving  a  trading  community  free  from  avoid- 
able restrictions. 

In  recognition  of  the  si^ecial  problems  of  the 
underdeveloped  country,  a  series  of  standards  is 
provided  which,  if  met  by  the  member  seeking  to 
impose  quantitative  restrictions,  would  create  a 
presumption  in  favor  of  approval.  The  chief  of 
these  standards  are  (a)  that  the  proposed  meas- 
ures be  no  more  restrictive  of  international  trade 
than  tariffs  or  subsidies  which  the  members  could 
practically  imjiose  under  the  charter,  and  (6)  that 
they  are  more  suitable  to  the  purpose  than  other 
available  metliods  of  protection. 

Procedurally,  the  underdeveloped  country  is 
given  the  additional  assurance  of  quick  action  by 
the  Organization;  the  latter  is  obligated  to  act 
within  a  definite  period  of  time.  Moreover,  if  the 
development  of  an  industry  is  threatened  because 
the  prospect  of  Organization  approval  of  new  re- 
strictions results  in  an  unusual  increase  in  imports 
of  the  products  concerned,  the  member  involved  is 
permitted  temporarily  to  adopt  measures  to  deal 
with  the  situation.  The  Organization  may  also 
give  approval  to  the  institution  of  a  new  prefer- 
ential arrangement,  otherwise  prohibited  by  the 
charter,  if  it  is  designed  to  foster  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  basic  requirement  of  prior  action  by  the 
Organization,  together  with  the  Organization's 
power  to  surromid  its  approval  with  conditions 
and  restrictions  as  to  timing,  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to 
insure  that  restrictive  measures  will  be  considered 
coolly  and  impartially  before  they  are  instituted 
and  take  firm  root. 

The  approval  which  the  Organization  gives  to 
(Continued  on  page  6S0) 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 
Second  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 

The  Establishment  of  an  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  ^ 

UNITED  STATES  PROPOSAL 


The  General  Assembly 

Conscious  of  the  responsibilities  specifically 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  Charter  in  relation  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
(Article  11),  the  promotion  of  international  co- 
operation in  the  political  field  (Article  13) ,  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  any  matters  likely  to  impair 
the  general  welfare  and  friendly  relations  among 
nations  (Article  14)  ; 

Deeming  it  necessary  for  the  effective  perform- 
ance of  these  functions  to  establish  a  committee 
for  study,  inquiry  and  discussion  on  its  behalf 
during  the  period  between  the  adjournment  of 
the  present  session  and  the  convening  of  the  next 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  (Article 
22); 

Recognizing  fully  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  Security  Council  for  prompt  and  effective 
action  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  (Article  24)  ; 
Resolves  that 

1.  An  Interim  Committee  is  created  composed 
of  all  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  each 
Member  to  have  one  representative ; 

2.  The  Interim  Committee  shall  assist  the 
General  Assembly  by  performing  the  following 
duties  and  functions : 

(a)  to  consider,  as  it  may  determine,  such 
situations  as  may  come  to  its  attention  within 
the  purview  of  Article  14,  or  such  questions 
as  are  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  by 
the  Security  Council  pursuant  to  Article  11  (2) , 
and  to  report  thereon,  with  its  recommendations 
to  the  General  Assembly ; 

(b)  to  consider  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  General  Assembly  upon  general 
principles  of  co-operation  in  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  under  Article 
11  (1)  and  to  initiate  studies  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
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international  co-operation  in  the  political  field 
under  Article  13  (I)  (a)  ; 

(c)  to  consider  whether  occasion  may  require 
the  calling  of  a  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  if  it  deems  that  such  session  is 
required,  to  so  advise  the  Secretary-General ; 

(d)  to  conduct  investigations  and  appoint 
commissions  of  inquiry  within  the  scope  of  its 
duties  and  functions  as  it  may  deem  useful  and 
necessary ; 

(e)  to  study,  report  and  recommend  to  the 
Third  Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  on  a  permanent  basis 
to  perform  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Interim  Committee  with  any  changes  considered 
desirable  in  the  light  of  its  experience ; 

(f)  to  perform  such  other  functions  and 
duties  as  the  General  Assembly  may  assign  to  it. 

3.  In  discharging  its  duties  and  functions,  the 
Interim  Committee  shall  at  all  times  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil under  the  Charter  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security,  and  it  shall  also 
take  duly  into  account  the  duties  and  functions 
assigned  by  the  General  Assembly  or  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  to  any  committee  or  commission,  such 
as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Com- 
mission for  Conventional  Armaments. 

4.  The  provisional  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
General  Assembly  shall,  so  far  as  applicable, 
govern  the  jjroceedings  of  the  Interim  Committee 
and  such  sub-committees  and  commissions  as  it 
may  set  up.  The  Interim  Committee  shall  elect 
its  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  Rapporteur  and 
such  other  officers  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  The 
Interim  Committee  shall  be  convened  by  the  Secre- 
tary-Genei'al  within  fifteen  days   following  the 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.  1/196,  Sept.  26,  194T,  as  corrected. 
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close  of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  it  shall  continue  to  serve  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Third  Regular  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

5.  The  Secretary-General  shall  enter  into  suit- 
able arrangements  with  the  appropriate  authori- 


ties of  any  Member  State  in  whose  territory  the 
Interim  Committee  or  its  sub-committees  or  com- 
missions may  wish  to  sit  or  to  travel.  He  shall 
provide  necessary  facilities  and  assign  appropriate 
staff  as  required  for  the  work  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee, its  sub-committees  and  commissions. 


Threats  to  the  Political  independence  and  Territorial  integrity  of  Greece^ 


UNITED  STATES  PROPOSAL 


Whereas 

The  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  have  ex- 
pressed in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  their 
determination  to  practice  tolerance  and  to  live 
together  in  peace  with  one  another  as  good  neigh- 
bours and  to  unite  their  strength  to  maintain  in- 
ternational peace  and  security ;  and  to  that  end  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  obligated 
themselves  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  tlie  Charter ; 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 

Having  considered  the  record  of  the  Security 
Council  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Greek  Government  of  3  December 
1946,  including  the  report  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Investigation  established  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  of  19  December  1946, 
and  information  supplied  by  the  Subsidiary  Group 
of  the  Commission  of  Investigation  subsequent  to 
the  report  of  the  Commission : 

Finds  that  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia, 
in  contravention  of  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  have  given  assistance  and 
support  to  the  guerrillas  fighting  against  the 
Greek  Govermnent ; 

Calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 
to  cease  and  desist  from  rendering  any  further 
assistance  or  support  in  any  form  to  the  guerrillas 
fighting  against  the  Greek  Government; 

Calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 
on  the  one  hand  and  Greece  on  the  other  to  co- 
operate in  the  settlement  of  their  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means,  and  to  that  end  recommends 

(1)  That  they  establish  normal  diplomatic  and 
good  neighbourly  relations  among  themselves  as 
soon  as  possible; 

'U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/191,   Sept.  25,   1047. 
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(2)  That  they  establish  frontier  conventions 
providing  for  effective  machinery  for  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  their  common  frontiers  and  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  frontier  incidents  and 
disputes; 

(3)  Tliat  they  co-operate  in  the  settlement  of 
the  jDroblems  arising  out  of  the  presence  of  refu- 
gees in  the  four  States  concerned  through  vol- 
untary repatriation  wherever  possible  and  that 
they  take  effective  measures  to  prevent  the  par- 
ticipation of  such  refugees  in  political  or  military 
activity ; 

(4)  That  they  study  the  practicability  of  con- 
cluding agreements  for  the  voluntary  transfer  of 
minorities ; 

Establishes  a  Special  Committee 

(1)  To  observe  the  compliance  by  the  four  gov- 
ernments concerned  with  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendations ; 

(2)  To  be  available  to  assist  the  four  govern- 
ments concerned  in  the  implementation  of  such 
recommendations ; 

Recommends  that  the  four  governments  con- 
cerned co-operate  with  the  Special  Committee  in 
enabling  it  to  carry  out  these  functions; 

Authorizes  tlie  Special  Committee,  if  in  its 
opinion  further  consideration  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  resolution  by  the  General  Assembly 
prior  to  its  next  regular  session  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  to 
recommend  to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
that  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  be 
convoked  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 

The  Special  Committee 

Shall  Consist  of  representatives  of 
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Shall  have  its  principal  headquai-ters  in 
Salonika  and  with  tlio  co-operation  of  the  four 
governments  concerned  shall  perform  its  functions 
in  such  places  and  in  the  territories  of  the  four 
States  concerned  as  it  may  deem  appropriate; 

Shall  render  a  report  to  tlie  next  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  and  to  any  prior 
special  session  which  might  be  called  to  consider 
the  subject  matter  of  this  resolution,  and  shall 
render  such  interim  reports  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  the  Secretary-General  for  transmission 
to  the  ]\Iembers  of  the  Organization;  in  any  re- 
ports to  the  General  Assembly  the  Special  Com- 
mittee may  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
General  Assembly  as  it  deems  fit ; 

Shall  determine  its  own  procedure,  and  may 
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establish  such  sub-committees  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary; 

Shall  commence  its  work  as  soon  as  practicable 

after  ,  1947,  and  shall  remain  in  existence 

pending  a  new  decision  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  assign  to 
the  Special  Committee  staff  adequate  to  enable  it 
to  perform  its  duties,  and  to  enter  into  a  standing 
arrangement  with  each  of  the  four  governments 
concerned  to  assure  the  Special  Committee,  so  far 
as  it  may  find  it  necessary  to  exercise  its  functions 
within  their  territories,  of  full  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  all  necessary  facilities  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions. 


Current  United  Nations  Documents:  A  Selected  Bibliography' 


General  Assembly 

Agreement  Between  the  United  Nations  and  ttie  United 
States  of  America  Regarding  the  Headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations.  Signed  at  Lake  Success  on  26  June 
1947.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General.  A/371,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1947.     27  pp.  mimeo. 

Registration  and  Publication  of  Treaties  and  Interna- 
tional Agreements.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General. 
A/3S0,  September  4,  1»47.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  the  Second 
Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Covering 
the  Period  From  3  October  1946  to  17  August  1947. 
A/382,  September  9,  1947.     92  pp.  mimeo. 

Simultaneous  Interpretation.  Report  of  the  Secretary- 
General.  A/383,  September  3,  1947.  4  pp.  mimeo. 
Also  A/383/Corr.l,  September  12,  1947.    1  p.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Procedure  for  the  Admission 
of  New  Members.  A/384,  September  12,  1947.  13 
pp.  mimeo. 

Committee  on  Procedures  and  Organization.  Measures 
To  Economize  the  Time  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Note  by  the  Secretariat.  A/AC.12/9,  September  10, 
1947.    12  pp.  mimeo. 

Revision  of  the  Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure  for 

the  General  Assembly.  Memorandum  by  the  Secre- 
tariat. A/AC.12/12,  September  11,  1947.  37  pp. 
mimeo. 

General  Committee.  Proposed  Allocation  of  Agenda 
Items  to  the  Committees.  Note  by  the  Secretary- 
General.  A/BUR/82,  September  12,  1947.  5  pp. 
mimeo. 

Documentation  of  the  Provisional  Agenda  and  Supple- 
mentary List  of  Items  to  11  September  1947.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Documents  Index  Unit.  A/INF/10, 
September  12,  1947.     6  pp.  mimeo. 


The  Journal  of  the  General  Assembly,  Second  Session, 
will  be  printed  daily  during  the  Assembly  meetings. 

Draft  Agreement  Between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Universal  Postal  Union.  A/347,  September  2,  1947. 
5  pp.  printed.     [No  price  given.] 

Draft  Agreement  Between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
World  Health  Organization,  A/348,  September  2,  1947. 
9  pp.  printed.     [No  price  given.] 

Draft  Agreements  Between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  A/349, 
September  2,  1947.    9  pp.  printed.     [No  price  given.] 

Report  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  Palestine.  Annexes  1  to  21  and 
Appendix  A/364/Add.  1,  September  9,  1947.  157  pp. 
mimeo.  [The  Bulletin  of  September  21,  1947,  on 
pp.  546-561,  printed  excerpts  from  this  report]  Also, 
A/364/Corr.  1,  September  15,  1947.     1  p.  mimeo. 

Official  Records  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. Supplement  No.  11.  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Palestine.  Report  to  the  General 
Assembly.  Volume  I.  A/364,  September  3,  1947.  v, 
65  pp.  printed.     [750.] 

Volume  III,  Annex  A :  Oral  Evidence  Presented  at 

Public  Meetings.  A/364,  Add.  2.  IV,  247  pp.  printed 
[$2.00.] 

Draft  Agreement  Between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
International  Telecommunications  Union.  A/370, 
September  9,  1947.    7  pp.  printed.    [No  price  given.] 


^  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings ' 


Closed  During  Month  of  September 

IMO  (International  Meteorological  Organization):   Meeting  of  the  Technical 
Commissions. 

Anglo-American  Conversations  Regarding  German  Coal  Production  .    .    .    . 

Inter-American  Conference  on  the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace  and 
Security. 

International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Arts 

FAO  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) :  Annual  Conference:  Third  Ses- 
sion. 

United  Nations: 

Committee  on  Information  From  Non-Self-Governing  Territories     .    .    . 
ECOSOC  (Economic  and  Social  Council): 

Statistical  Commission:   Second  Session 

Social  Commission:  Second  Session 


WHO  (World  Health  Organization): 

Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance 
Fourth  Session  of  the  Interim  Commission  . 


Fourth  International  Cancer  Research  Congress 
Committee  on  1950  Census  of  the  Americas    .    . 


ILO  (International  Labor  Organization):  Industrial  Committee  on  Metal 
Trades. 

25th  Session  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute 

First  General  Assembly  of  the  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute    .    .    .    . 

World  Statistical  Congress 


Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the    International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Second  Annual  Meeting  of   the  Board  of  Governors  of   the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 


Cannes  Film  Festival 


ICAO     (International     Civil     Aviation     Organization):       Meteorological 
Division. 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization:    Executive  Committee 

In  Session  as  of  September  30, 1947 

Far  Eastern  Commission 


Toronto 


Washington    .    . 
Petropolis,  Brazil 

Venice     .... 
Geneva   .... 


Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 


Geneva 
Geneva 


St.  Louis  . 
Washington 
Stockholm  . 


Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
London  .    . 


London 


Cannes    . 
Montreal 


Buenos  Aires 


Washington   ....     Feb.  26- 


Aug.  4-Sept.  13 

Aug.  12-Sept.  10 
Aug.  15-Sept.  2 

Aug.  23-  2 

Aug.  25-Sept.  11 

Aug.  28-Sept.  12 

Aug.  28-Sept.  4 
Aug.  28-Sept.  13 

Aug.  28-Sept.  12 
Aug.  30-Sept.  13 

Sept.  2-7 

Sept.  2-8 

Sept.  3-15 

Sept.  6-18 
Sept.  6-18 
Sept.  8-12 
Sept.  11-17 

Sept.  11-17 

Sept.  12-25 
Sept.  17  (one  day) 

Sept.  22-23 


'  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
'  Exact  closing  date  not  known. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee  .    . 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 


Commission  on  Conventional  Armaments 
General  Assembly 


ECOSOC    (Economic    and    Social    Council): 
tistical   Sampling. 


Subcommission    on    Sta- 


German  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven): 

With  Portugal 

With  Spain 

Inter- Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 


International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment:     Second  Meeting  of 
Preparatory  Committee. 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 

Committee  To  Examine  Disagreed  Questions  of  the  Austrian  Treaty  .    .    . 
Meeting  of  Deputies  for  Italian  Colonial  Problems 


International  Radio  Conference 

International  Telecommunications  Plenipotentiary  Conference 

International  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference  .    .    . 

ICAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Legal  Committee 

Joint  Airworthiness-Operations  Committee 

Aerodromes,  Air  Routes,  and  Ground  Aids  Division  .... 


I  MO  (International  Meteorological  Organization) :  Conference  of  Directors  . 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization:  Directing  Council 

ICEF  (International  Children's  Emergency  Fund) :  Program  Committee  .    . 
ECITO  (European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organization) :  Ninth  Session  . 

Scheduled  for  October-December  1947 

Conference  of  International  Committee  on  Folk  Art  and  Folklore 


ICEF  (International  Children's  Emergency  Fund):  Meeting  of  Executive 
Board. 

Rubber  Study  Group:  Meeting  of  Management  Committee 

Third  International  Congress  on  Grapes,  Grape  Juice  and  Wine 


International    Conference    of    National    Tourist    Organizations:  General 

Assembly. 

United  Nations: 

Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body:  28th  Session 

Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body:  29th  Session 


Lake  Success  . 
Lake  Success  . 
Lake  Success  . 


Lake  Success  .    .    .    . 

Lake  Success  and 
Flushing  Mead- 
ows. 

Lake  Success  .   .    .    . 


Lisbon  .  . 
Madrid  .  . 
Washington 


Geneva 


Vienna 
London 


Atlantic  City 
Atlantic  City 
Atlantic  City 


Brussels  . 
Paris  .  . 
Montreal 


Washington 
Buenos  Aires 
Lake  Success 
Paris   .    .    . 


Paris    .    .    .    . 
Lake  Success . 


London  . 
Istanbul  . 
Paris    .    . 


Geneva 
Geneva 


1946 

Mar.  25- 
Mar.  25- 
June  14- 

1947 

Mar.  24- 
Sept.  16- 

Sept.  22- 

1946 

Sept.  3- 
Nov.  12- 
Oct.  24- 

1947 

Apr.  10- 

May  12- 
Sept.  30- 

May  15- 

July  1- 

Aug.  15- 

Sept.  10- 
Sept.  23- 
Sept.  23- 

Sept.  22- 

Sept.  24- 

Sept.  29- 

Sept.  29- 

Oct.  1-5 
Oct.  2- 

Oct.  2-3 
Oct.  2-7 
Oct.  4- 


Oct.  6-11 
Nov.  17-22 


Ocfofaer  5,   J  947 
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Calendar  oj  Meetings — Continued 


United  Nations — Continued 

ECE  (Economic  Commission  for  Europe) : 

Panel  on  Housing  Problems 

Committee  on  Electric  Power 

Subcommittee  on  Timber 

Committee  on  Inland  Transport 

Committee  on  Industry  and  Materials 

Committee  on  Coal 

ECOSOC  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Subcommission  on  Employment  and  Economic  Stability 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Development 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  Second  Session 

Subcommission  on  Protection  of  Minorities  and  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination. 

Human  Rights  Commission:  Second  Session 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission:  Second  Session 

International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment 

ECAFE  (Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East) 

Trusteeship  Council:  Second  Session 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board 

International  Maritime  Conference 

International  Conference  on  Livestock  Production 

International  Tin  Study  Group:  Meeting  of  Management  Committee  .    .    . 

Sixth  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects  (Including  Pan  American  Ex- 
hibits of  Architecture  and  City  Planning). 

First  Pan  American  Consultation  on  History 

WHO  (World  Health  Organization) :  Expert  Committee  on  the  Revision  of 
the  International  Lists  of  Causes  of  Death  and  Morbidity. 

National  Exhibition  and  Meeting  of  Cartography  and  Optics 

ILO  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Preparatory  Regional  Asian  Conference 

103d  Session  of  Governing  Body 

Joint  Maritime  Commission 

Anglo-American  Discussion  on  Financial  Provisions  of  Bi-Zonal  Economic 
Fusion  Agreement. 

lEFC  (International  Emergency  Food  Council) :  Fifth  Meeting 

Second  Preliminary  Meeting  of  Experts  of  Red  Cross 

17th  Session  of  the  International  Wheat  Council 


Special  Committee  To  Make  Recommendations  for  the  Coordination  of 
Safety  Activities  in  Fields  of  Aviation,  Meteorology,  Shipping,  and  Tele- 
communications. 

NARBA  (North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement) :  Meeting  of 
Technicians. 

UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion) : 

Executive  Board:  Fourth  Session 

General  Conference:  Second  Session 


1947 


Geneva   

Geneva   

Geneva    

Geneva   

Geneva    

Geneva   

Oct.  7- 
Oct.  9-15 
Oct.  15-17 
Oct.  20-24 
Nov.  15-20 
Nov.  18-22 

Lake  Success  .... 
Lake  Success  .... 
Lake  Success  .... 
Geneva   

Nov.  17- 
Nov.  17- 
Nov.  17- 
Nov.  24- 

Geneva    

Lake  Success  .... 

Habana 

Baguio,  Philippines  . 
Lake  Success .... 

Geneva    

Geneva  ^ 

Dec.  1- 
Dec.  8- 
Nov.  21- 
Nov.  24- 
Nov.  24- 
Nov.  24- 
November  ' 

Zurich 

Oct.  8-9 

Brussels 

Oct.  9-10 

Lima 

Oct.  15-25 

Mexico  City  .... 

Oct.  18-23 

Geneva   

Oct.  21- 

Florence,  Italy  .    .    . 

Oct.  27-Nov.  9 

New  Delhi 

Geneva   

Geneva   

Oct.  27-Nov.  10 
Dec.  8- 
December 

Washington    .... 

Early  October 

Washington   .... 

October 

Stockholm 

October 

Washington    .... 

Late     October     or 
November 

London   

October 

Habana 

Nov.  1- 

1947 

Mexico  City  .... 
Mexico  City  .... 

Nov.  1- 
Nov.  6-Dec.  3 

'  Tentative. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


ICAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization):  Special  Conference  on 

Multilateral  Aviation  Agreement. 

Inter-Amorican  Conference  and  Committee  on  Social  Security 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 

Session  of 

Meeting  of  Deputies  for  Germany 

Arts  and  Handicrafts  Exhibition  of  American  School  Children 

Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Commission 


Geneva   .    .    . 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

London  .  .  . 
London  .  .  . 

Montevideo    . 

Trinidad     .    . 


1947 

Nov.  3- 

Nov.  10- 

Novembcr 
November 

November 

Dec.  1-6 


Activities  and  Developments 


U.S.    DELEGATION    TO    SIXTH    PAN    AMERICAN 
CONGRESS  OF  ARCHITECTS 

[Released  to  the  press  September  25] 
The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 25  that  the  President  has  approved  the 
composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Sixth  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects  which 
is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Lima,  Peru,  October 
15-25,  1947.  The  Delegation  is  as  follows : 
Clwirman 

Julian  Clarence  Levi,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
New  York  City 

Deleffates 

Marshall  A.  Shaffer,  Chief,  Office  of  Technical  Services, 
Division  of  Hospital  Facilities,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service 

Ralph  Walker,  American  Institute  ^f  Architects,  New  York 
City 

Samuel  I.  Cooper,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Lewis  P.  Hobart,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

This  Congress,  whiclr  is  one  of  a  series  begun  in 
1920,  brings  together  qualified  technical  persomiel 
to  discuss  problems  and  review  progress  in  Ameri- 
can architectui'e.  Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed 
at  the  Congress  are :  American  architecture  and  its 
influence  on  present  continental  architecture ;  char- 
acteristics and  functions  of  planned  community 
units  in  the  cities  of  the  Americas;  and  new  con- 
struction methods  and  materials.    An  exhibit  of 


pan- American  architecture  and  city  planning  will 
be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Congress. 

The  Fifth  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects 
was  held  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  March  1940. 


U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  AIRWORTHINESS 
COMMITTEE  OF  ICAO 

[Released  to  the  press  September  18] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 18  the  composition  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  joint  Airworthiness-Operations 
Special  Committee  meeting  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (icao),  which  is 
scheduled  to  open  at  Paris  on  September  23,  1947. 
The  chairman  of  the  Delegation  will  be  Kobert 
D.  Hoyt  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
vice-chairman,  Raymond  B.  Maloy  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration.  Advisers  are  Rob- 
ert W.  Ayer,  American  Airlines,  representing  the 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America;  John  A. 
Carran,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration ;  Allan 
W.  Dallas,  Air  Transport  Association  of  America ; 
Kendall  G.  Hathaway,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 
W.  E.  Koneczny,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board ;  Joseph 
Matulaitis,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration; 
Philip  A.  Colman,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion; W.  Bailey  Oswald,  Douglas  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration, representing  the  Aircraft  Industries  As- 
sociation; and  Howard  B.  Cox,  representing  the 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association. 
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ACTIVITIBS   AND   DBVELOPMBNTS 

It  is  expected  that  representatives  from  approx- 
imately 15  nations  will  attend  the  meeting.  The 
iCAO  Council  at  Montreal  approved  the  con- 
vening of  this  Special  Committee  in  order  to  clar- 
ify the  issues  raised  by  temperature  accountability 
as  they  relate  to  aircraft  performance  in  airline 


operations.  The  recommendations  expected  from 
this  meeting  will  be  presented  to  the  Airworthi- 
ness and  Operations  Divisions  of  icao  at  their 
next  meetings  in  Montreal  for  approval  and  pro- 
mulgation as  standards  in  International  Air  Route 
Operations. 


International  Meteorological  Organization: 
of  Conference  of  Directors 


Opening  Session 


ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  NORTON  > 


If  there  is  one  subject  that  need  not  be  im- 
pressed upon  scientists  whose  realm  is  the  atmos- 
phere, it  is  the  subject  of  international  cooperation. 
The  sphere  of  the  meteorologist  completely  en- 
velops the  earth.  It  moves  mihindered  from 
country  to  country  and  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent without  passport  or  permission  when  it 
crosses  coast  lines  and  international  boundaries. 
Meteorologists  know  the  importance  of  interna- 
tional cooijeration,  and  I  understand  that  you  have 
been  successful  in  working  together  for  the  com- 
mon good  in  weather  science  for  almost  a  century. 
The  first  World  Congress  in  Meteorology  was  as- 
sembled in  Europe  in  1853,  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  the  weather  and  climate  of 
the  oceans.  As  most  of  you  in  this  room  will  know, 
the  International  Meteorological  Organization  was 
established  in  1878.  That  is  nearly  seven  decades 
ago.  Seventy  years  of  almost  continuous  coopera- 
tion and  progress  in  a  world  organization  is  a  rec- 
ord which  you  should,  and  undoubtedly  do,  find 
very  gratifying.  It  is  a  record  that  other  world 
organizations  are  earnestly  striving  to  emulate. 
In  view  of  your  long  and  successful  history  in  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  the  high  aims  of  your 
organization,  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  as  well  as  a 
gi-eat  honor  to  me,  speaking  for  the  Secretary  of 

'Delivered  at  the  Pan  American  Union  Building  in 
Wasliington,  on  Sept.  22,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date.  Garrison  Norton  is  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  transport  and  communications. 
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State  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  extend  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  you,  the 
Directors  of  the  official  meteorological  services  of 
the  world,  and  to  your  technical  colleagues.  You 
have  our  best  wishes  for  and  our  confidence  in  the 
future  success  of. your  work.  We  are  indeed  ha^ipy 
that  you  are  convening  in  Washington  for  this 
sexennial  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Directors. 
It  is  quite  appropriate  that  you  should  have  this 
meeting  in  Washington  after  all  these  years.  It  is 
fitting  also  that  your  opening  meeting  is  in  this 
building.  Many  of  you  will  recall  that  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  was  colonized  not  only  by  men 
who  sought  fame  and  fortune  on  a  new  continent 
but  also  by  those  who  were  inspired  with  a  deep 
desire  for  liberty  and  freedom  of  thought  and 
worship  and  refuge  from  political  oppression — 
men  who  stood  for*  the  most  altruistic  aims  and 
wanted  and  sought  peace  and  international  good- 
will. Although  modern  concepts  of  human  liberty 
and  democracy  were  born  in  the  Old  World  and 
liave  long  been  nurtured  there,  the  pioneering  en- 
vironment of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  its 
"new  world"  was  particularly  favorable  for 
growth  and  development  of  the  ideals  of  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Here  these  ideals  have  been 
extended  in  practical  use,  and  the  building  in 
which  we  are  now  assembled  is  one  evidence  of 
cooperation  among  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  International  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics, predecessor  to  the  present  Pan  American 
Union,  was  established  in  1890.    It  is  the  official 
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organization  of  the  21  republics  of  this  Hemi- 
sphere for  the  purpose  of  developing  closer 
cooperation  among  these  nations.  It  was  i-eorgan- 
ized  in  1907  to  form  the  Pan  American  Union  of 
today. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  referred  to  the  first  World 
Congi-ess  on  meteorological  matters  held  in  1853. 
One  of  the  advocates  and  organizers  of  that  Con- 
gress was  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  a  naval  officer 
who  contributed  much  to  the  study  of  winds  over 
the  oceans.  Most  of  Maury's  work  was  carried  on 
in  Washington,  and  it  is  therefore  pleasing  to  us 
and  an  honor  to  Maury's  memory  that  this  first 
meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Directors  of  the  In- 
ternational Meteorological  Organization  outside  of 
Europe  is  being  held  here  in  Washington  where 
distinguished  meteorologists  from  many  different 
countries  have  often  collaborated  in  the  past. 

Your  success  during  the  past  century  has  been 
due,  I  am  told,  to  a  number  of  factors.  Perhaps 
foremost  is  the  world-wide  nature  of  weather 
science,  which  gives  the  meteorologists  a  global 
outlook  and  an  appreciation  of  international  co- 
operation. You  deal  with  one  of  the  most  complex 
of  the  physical  sciences,  and  your  success  and 
future  progress  depend  veiy  much  upon  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  conditions  throughout  the  at- 
mosphere. You  exchange  weather  reports  daily 
and  in  some  cases  hourly.  For  many  years  you 
have  had  a  universal  language  for  this  purpose  in 
the  form  of  an  international  weather-reporting 
code.  Language  differences  and  international 
boundaries  present  no  barrier  to  your  exchange  of 
information.  I  am  informed  that  your  technical 
commissions,  whose  meetings  have  just  been  con- 
cluded in  Toronto,  have  proposed  further  improve- 
ments for  exchange  of  weather  information  be- 
tween countries  and  for  uniform  practices  in  chart- 
ing the  weather  and  sending  forecasts  and  warn- 
ings of  storms  which  affect  travel  by  sea  and  air 
and  in  one  way  or  another  exert  an  influence  on 
many  phases  of  agi-iculture,  commerce,  industry, 
and  transportation.  As  your  new  standards  for 
observing  and  measuring  the  weather  are  studied 
and  adopted  in  your  forthcoming  meetings  here, 
you  will  strengthen  the  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  an  era  of  progress  that  will  bring  you  the 
gratitude  of  men  and  women  throughout  the  world 
who  use  your  weather  services. 

A  second  reason  for  your  success  is  the  common 
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bond  of  interest  in  things  scientific  and  technical. 
You  exchange  views  on  technical  matters  because 
you  are  interested  in  the  search  for  scientific 
truths.  You  have  been  fortunate  in  avoiding  most 
of  the  time  the  more  uncertain  and  selfish  motives 
that  complicate  and  hinder  cooperation  in  some 
fields  of  international  interest.  I  hope  you  can 
always  keep  foremost  in  mind  the  teclinical  and 
scientific  nature  of  your  work  so  that  your  relation 
ships  may  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the  obstacles 
and  problems  of  political  science.  The  benefits  of 
your  growing  knowledge  of  weather  and  climate 
have  spread  to  almost  every  kind  of  human  activity 
regardless  of  location  and  national  allegiance.  De- 
velopments in  transportation  by  land,  sea,  and  air 
have  added  greatly  to  your  responsibilities.  Avia- 
tion is  the  latest  and  most  exacting  in  its  demands 
on  the  meteorologist.  During  the  last  decade  or 
two  you  have  made  enormous  progress  in  the  use 
of  weather  reports  and  forecasts  in  safety-in-air 
transportation.  At  the  same  time  aviation  has 
furnished  the  means  of  assisting  you  in  your  search 
for  information  of  the  upper  atmosphere  and  has 
added  new  knowledge  in  your  three-dimensional 
realm  over  regions  heretofore  unexplored.  This  in 
turn  has  enabled  you  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
meteorological  science  still  further  into  new  fields 
of  application.  I  feel  sure  that  the  world  today 
needs  the  services  of  the  meteorologist  more  than 
any  time  in  history.  In  some  respects  weather  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  international 
relationship  today.  Food  is  vital  in  our  plans  for 
world  cooiJeration,  and  every  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  weather  is  reflected  in  our  food  pro- 
duction. The  world  needs  your  help  in  solving 
some  of  its  problems,  and  your  efforts  surely  will 
bring  greater  comfort  and  safety  and  will  con- 
tribute to  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all 
peoples. 

In  our  welcome  to  you  we  therefore  have  in  mind 
a  broader  future  than  the  science  of  meteorology 
alone.  Certainly  we  are  interested  in  your  tech- 
nical success  and  in  the  new  constitution  for  the 
world  meteorological  organization  which  you  will 
consider  here.  But  we  also  believe  that  your 
achievements  will  contribute  in  some  measure  to 
the  aims  of  permanent  world  peace  and  prosperity 
toward  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  work- 
ing. To  our  expressions  of  welcome  we  add  our 
earnest  wishes  for  outstanding  success  in  the  work 
of  your  Conference  of  Directors. 
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U.S.  DELEGATION 


[Released  to  the  press  September  22] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  the 
composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Confefence  of  Directors  of  the  International 
Meteorological  Organization  (IMO),  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Washington  from  Septem- 
ber 22  to  October  7,  1947.  The  Delegation  is  as 
follows : 

Chairman 

Francis  W.  Reichelderfer,  Chief,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 

Technical  Advisers 

H.  R.  Byers,  University  of  Chicago 

John  M.   Cates,   Division   of  International   Organization 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
G.  Van  A.  Graves,  Commander,  U.S.C.G.,  Chief,  Aerology 

and  Oceanography  Section,  Office  of  Operations,  U.S. 

Coast  Guard 
Delbert  M.  Little,   Assistant  Chief  for  Operations,   U.S. 

Weather  Bureau 
Howard  T.  OrvlUe,  Capt.,  U.S.N.,  Aerology  Section,  Navy 

Department 
Ivan  B.  Tannehill,  Chief,  Division  of   Synoptic  Reports 

and  Forecasts,  U.S.  Weatlier  Bureau 
D.  N.  Yates,  Brig.  Gen.,  Chief,  Air  Weather  Service,  Army 

Air  Forces 

The  United  States,  host  Government  to  the  Con- 
ference, has  extended  invitations  to  those  govern- 
ments which  have  a  meteorological  service  affili- 
ated with  the  IMO.  The  last  Conference  of  Di- 
rectors was  held  at  Warsaw  in  1935,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  was  held  at  London  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  1946. 

The  forthcoming  Conference  of  Directors  will 
study  and,  if  approved,  will  put  into  effect  the 
resolutions  of  the  10  Technical  Commissions  of 
the  IMO  which  met  at  Toronto  last  month.  Among 
the  other  items  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the 
Conference  are:  discussion  of  a  world  mete- 
orological convention,  report  of  the  president  of 
the  International  Meteorological  Committee,  and 
tlie  relation  of  the  IMO  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  International  Meteorological  Organization, 
created  in  187G,  held  its  first  official  congress  at 
Kome  in  1879.  A  nonconventionary  organization 
of  the  directors  of  recognized  state  meteorological 
services  of  the  world,  the  IMO  has  for  its  purposes 
to  assist  in  developing,  improving,  and  standardiz- 
ing meteorological  services  for  agriculture,  avia- 
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tion,  industry,  transportation,  and  commerce;  to 
aid  in  codes  for  excliange  of  current  weather  infor- 
mation ;  to  assist  in  world-wide  meteorological  re- 
search ;  and  to  serve  as  a  source  of  meteorological 
information.  The  authority  of  organization  is 
vested  in  the  Conference  of  Directors,  composed 
of  directors  of  national  meteorological  services. 


Employment  and  Economic  Development — 

Continued  from  page  670 

an  underdeveloped  nation  is  in  the  nature  of  au- 
thorization to  engage  in  restrictive  measures  which 
the  member  has  agreed  under  the  charter  not  to 
employ.  There  may  be  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  member  involved  is  committed  not  to  use  such 
restrictive  measures  by  agreement  with  another 
member,  aside  from  its  adherence  to  the  charter. 
In  such  cases,  if  the  Organization  has  agreed  in 
jjrinciple  to  the  institution  of  tlie  measures  pro- 
posed for  economic  development,  its  role  will  be 
to  mediate  any  differences  that  may  arise. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  charter  provisions  con- 
cerning employment  and  economic  development 
are  less  dependent  upon  the  Organization  ma- 
chinery than  is  the  case  with  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  respecting  commercial  practices,  tariff 
negotiations,  commodity  agreements,  and  cartels. 
Tlie  effectiveness  of  these  two  chapters  rests  upon 
the  undertakings  of  the  members  who  have  obli- 
gated themselves  to  the  ends  already  described. 
If  tliese  ends  can  be  realized,  world  trade  and 
economic  activity  will  not  only  operate  at  rising 
levels,  but  the  stage  will  be  set  for  easier  operation 
of  the  remaining  provisions  of  the  charter. 

Corrigendum 

In  the  Bulletin  of  September  21,  1947,  the  first 
paragraph,  page  546,  under  the  "Report  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  Palestine — Preface"  should  be 
transposed  to  page  543  as  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  entitled 
"Faith  and  Fidelity — American  Pledge  to  the 
United  Nations". 
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Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  RAPPORTEUR  GENERAL' 


In  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
for  your  approval  the  general  report  which  you 
have  instructed  us  to  prepare  on  the  present  Euro- 
pean situation,  covering  the  requirements  of 
Europe  and  a  program  for  its  economic  recovery. 
This  report  is  in  response  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Marshall,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  historic  speech  of  June  5, 1947.^  It  has  been 
prepared  by  the  sixteen  European  countries  repre- 
sented here,  in  the  course  of  work,  which  has  been 
carried  on  in  Paris  between  July  12  and  September 
22, 1947.= 

The  circumstances  in  which  this  report  has  been 
drawn  up  give  it  the  character  of  an  initial  report. 
Supplementary  reports,  taking  account  in  particu- 
lar of  the  development  of  the  international  eco- 
nomic situation,  will  be  published  later. 

The  present  work  consists  of  two  volumes.  The 
first  contains  the  general  reports  consisting  of  a 
preamble  and  seven  chaj)ters,  together  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  appendices  including  the  report  of 
the  Balance  of  Payments  committee. 

In  the  second  volume,  there  appear  the  reports 
of  the  technical  committees:  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture, Energy,  Steel,  Transport,  Timber,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Financial  Experts  and  the  Committee  on 
y    Labor. 

The  sixteen  participating  countries,  which  have 
an  aggregate  population  of  270,000,000  persons  and 
which  before  the  war  accounted  for  nearly  half  the 
world's  trade,  find  themselves  in  a  critical  situa- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  war,  the 
paralysis  of  their  commercial  relations,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  their  financial  resources. 

The  United  States,  by  the  assistance  which  it 
has  furnished  us,  has  already  saved  our  continent 
from  chaos  and  disaster.  Unfortunately,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problem  has  proved  to  be  greater  than 
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had  been  foreseen.  The  disorganization  produced 
by  the  war  was  much  more  far-reaching  and  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  recovery  more  formidable 
than  could  have  been  realized  even  six  months  ago. 

Since  the  Committee  of  Cooperation  began  its 
work  the  situation  has  continued  to  deteriorate 
due  to  persistent  shortage  of  coal,  continued  price 
increases,  and  the  exhaustion  of  reserves  of  gold 
and  foreign  exchange.  Europe,  which  was  mak- 
ing a  rapid  recovery  from  the  devastations  of  the 
war,  today  sees  the  bases  of  its  economy  danger- 
ously threatened.  The  repercussions  of  this  situ- 
ation are  felt  in  all  sectors  of  the  world  economy. 

The  report  which  we  are  submitting  to  you  to- 
day proves  that  a  remedy  is  possible  for  the  ill- 
ness, which,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  aflfects  all 
European  nations.  This  remedy  must  be  found 
first  of  all  in  the  individual  and  collective  effort 
of  the  nations,  but  the  full  effect  of  that  effort 
cannot  be  hoped  for  without  exterior  assistance. 
Such  assistance  in  the  present  circumstances  can 
come,  for  the  most  part,  only  from  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  view  of  this  grave  situation,  the  sixteen  par- 
ticipating nations  have  made  certain  undertak- 
ings of  mutual  cooperation  taking  account  of  sim- 
ilar undertakings  made  by  the  other  participating 
countries.  These  undertakings  fall  principally 
into  the  three  following  classes:  production,  in- 
ternal economic  and  monetary  stabilization  and 
European  cooperation. 


'  Made  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  general 
report  to  the  Paris  Conference,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  Sept.  22,  1947.  Herv6  Alphand  of  France  served  as 
Rapporteur  General.       ' 

'  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1917,  p.  1159. 

^  The  following  countries  participated  in  the  meeting: 
United  Kingdom,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey. 
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A.  The  governments  of  the  sixteen  countries 
are  committed  to  make  every  eflfort  to  develop 
their  national  production,  in  order  to  attain  the 
objectives  specified  in  the  report.  In  particular, 
they  undertake  to  reach  by  1951  the  following  pro- 
duction targets : 

1.  To  restore  to  the  pre-war  level  the  produc- 
tion of  cereals  and  milk,  to  increase  substantially 
the  production  of  sugar,  of  potatoes  and  of  fats 
and  to  expand  livestock  products; 

2.  To  increase  the  production  of  coal  by  145,- 
000,000  tons  above  the  1947  level; 

3.  To  increase  the  production  of  electricity  by 
70  billion  kilowatt  hours  above  the  1947  level ; 

4.  To  develop  refining  capacity  by  17,000,000 
tons; 

5.  To  increase  steel  production  by  80  percent 
above  1947. 

The  sixteen  nations  consider  that  the  linking 
together  of  their  production  efforts  in  this  way 
should  be  an  imiDortant  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  the  programs  they  have  set  for 
themselves. 

B.  Nevertheless  they  recognize  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program  depends  upon  the  reestablish- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  their  financial  and 
monetary  stability. 

The  governments  of  the  participating  countries 
have  undertaken  to  carry  out,  independently  of 
any  external  assistance,  the  internal  measures 
within  their  power  in  fiscal  and  currency  matters 
as  also  in  the  field  of  production  in  order  to  re- 
strict forthwith  calls  on  the  Banks  of  issue  as  well 
as  other  inflationary  measures  and  to  increase 
the  production  of  consumer  and  capital  goods. 
They  fully  recognize  that  for  the  program  to  be 
successful  stabilization  must  be  effected  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  that  in  this  respect  the  year  1948 
has  a  crucial  importance.  If,  in  the  course  of  that 
year,  the  anticipated  measures  can  be  taken,  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  hoarded  goods  and  gold  will 
be  brought  back  into  normal  circulation  and  will 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  situation. 
But  the  effort  which  ought  to  be  made  in  budgetary 
revision  and  in  stabilizing  the  internal  economy 
can  be  effectively  carried  out  only  with  external 
assistance. 

C.  In  addition  to  the  immense  task  of  carrying 
out  the  i^roduction  and  stabilization  plans  elab- 
orated by  the  various  countries,  numerous  forms 
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of  mutual  assistance  between  the  participating 
countries  have  been  developed  by  the  work  of  the 
committees:  measures  tending  to  free  the  move- 
ment of  goods  and  services  within  Europe,  to 
establish  between  these  countries  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  a  sound  multilateral  trading 
system,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
draft  charter  for  an  international  trade  organiza- 
tion. Tlie  committee  has  also  provided  for  the 
immediate  study  of  plans  for  European  customs 
unions,  and  the  most  efficient  development  through 
collective  action  of  European  resources,  such  as 
electrical  energy,  equiiDment,  steel  production,  etc. 

These  are  the  different  subjects  involving  the 
efforts  of  the  individual  nations  and  the  efforts  of 
European  collective  action  which  must  precede  or 
accompany  any  constructive  plan  for  the  recovery 
of  Europe. 

However,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  production 
effort  the  participating  countries  recognize  that 
they  must  receive  a  large  and  continuous  flow  of 
goods  and  services  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
in  particular  from  the  American  continent.  An 
import  program  has  been  developed  for  these 
countries  covering  the  period  from  1948  to  1951. 
This  program  concerns  at  the  same  time  food  goods 
for  current  consumption,  coal  and  raw  materials, 
which  are  now  in  such  short  supply,  and  those  items 
of  equipment  which  are  indispensable  to  permit 
Europe  to  reestablish  its  production,  but  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  probable  consumption  level 
in  1951  will  not  exceed  the  pre-war  level.  It  ap- 
23ears  in  fact  from  the  report  that  on  the  best  pos- 
sible hypotheses,  the  foodstuffs  existing  in  the 
world  will  not  be  sufficient  to  provide  Europe  its- 
pre-war  consumption. 

These  studies  show  as  well  that  it  is  principally 
America  that  can  provide  these  imports  by  reason 
of  tlie  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  Asia  and 
eastern  Europe. 

This  import  program,  essential  for  the  pro- 
duction effort,  raises  most  difficult  financial 
questions. 

The  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  is  a  funda- 
mental fact  which  reflects  the  necessity  for  Europe 
to  supply  itself  from  abroad  without  having  ade- 
quate domestic  production  to  support  a  sufficient 
level  of  exports.  The  report  illustrates  this  fact 
by  financial  tables,  showing  the  deficit  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  for  the  sixteen  countries  between 
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1948  and  1951.  These  tables  show  that  the  deficit 
with  the  Aiiiericrtn  continent,  while  constantly  di- 
minishing, will  aggregate  during  the  four  j'ears 
approximately  22.4  billion  dollars,  reflecting, 
among  other  items,  3  billion  dollars,  representing 
the  cost  of  industrial  equipment  capable  of  being 
financed  by  the  International  Bank  or  other 
sources  of  credit.  The  amount  of  22.4  billions 
'cannot  be  considered  as  indicating  the  amount  of 
special  assistance  which  will  be  necessary.  A  part 
of  the  deficit  can  in  fact  be  covered  by  borrowing 
from  the  International  Bank,  private  credits,  and 
certain  financial  resources  which  the  participating 
countries  still  have  available.  Yet  it  is  clear  that 
these  resources  can  make  only  a  small  contribu- 
tion. It  should  also  be  noted  that  most  of  the 
participating  countries  will  have  dollar  payments 
to  make  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  in 
America. 

These  calculations  take  account  of  assumptions 
as  to  the  diminution  of  certain  temporally  imports 
from  America  resulting  from  the  reestablishment 
of  more  normal  relations  with  the  Asiatic  continent 
and  eastern  Europe,  the  increase  of  European  pro- 
duction, and  modifications  in  general  price  con- 
ditions. 

If  these  assumptions  are  realized,  if  the  Euro- 
pean efforts  bring  about  their  anticipated  results, 
and  if  sufficient  external  assistance  is  available, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  end  of 
1951  the  sixteen  European  countries  will  be  in 
position  to  go  forward  without  further  special 
external  assistance. 

Thus  the  report  which  we  submit  to  you  repre- 
sents an  experiment  without  precedent  in  Euro- 
pean economic  cooperation.  The  task,  however,  is 
not  finished. 

On  one  hand  it  will  be  necessary  to  present  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  completed  re- 
port, and  if  necessary  the  Committee  of  Coopera- 
tion can,  after  mutual  consultation,  be  reconvened 
by  its  president  so  as  to  furnish  any  necessary  ad- 
ditional information. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  external  means  neces- 
sary for  cari-ying  through  the  program  are  made 
available  to  us,  it  is  intended  to  create  a  joint  or- 
ganization charged  with  the  task  of  reviewing  the 
progress  made  and  collecting  information  from 
the  different  governments  regarding  their  prog- 
ress.    This  organization  will  be  of  a  temporary 
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character  and  will  cease  to  exist  when  the  special 
assistance  necessary  to  the  recovery  of  Europe 
has  come  to  an  end. 

In  the  course  of  our  work  the  representatives  of 
the  various  participating  countries  have  felt  with 
regret  the  absence  of  the  other  European  countries 
which  did  not  find  themselves  able  to  participate  in 
this  task.  They  hope  that  some  day  a  larger  col- 
laboration will  be  created  among  all  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  They  have  indicated  that  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  cooperation  undertaken  in  Paris 
they  are  prepared  to  proceed  to  an  exchange  of 
views  with  the  other  European  nations  whose  re- 
sources could  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem they  are  facing.  These  conferences  should  so 
far  as  possible  take  place  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Gentlemen,  our  report  gives,  we  believe,  an  ob- 
jective summary  of  the  European  situation.  It  is. 
now  for  the  American  people,  through  their  Ad- 
ministration and  their  Congress,  to  examine  our 
program  and  to  consider  whether  the  means  of 
supplying  our  needs  can  be  found  so  that  Europe 
can  be  assured  of  a  better  economic  future  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the 
world. 


Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  September  26 
Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation:  Vol- 
ume I — General  Report  (Publication  2930,  European 
Series  28) .  This  Report  was  signed  on  September  22, 
1947,  by  representatives  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Eire,  France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  report 
in  Paris  since  July  12,  1947. 

Volume  I  consists  of  a  general  statement  of  the 
problems  of  European  economic  recovery,  the  plans 
of  the  European  countries  concerned  to  meet  these 
problems,  and  the  assistance  which  these  countries 
believe  to  be  necessary  from  the  United  States  and 
other  "non-European  countries  and  agencies  to  re- 
store their  economic  position. 

Volume  II,  which  will  be  released  at  a  later  date, 
will  contain  the  reports  of  the  technical  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Conference. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  GENERAL  REPORT 


[Released  to  the  press  simultaneously  in  the  U.  S. 
and  the  16  European  capitals  on  September  22] 

1.  The  report  is  designed  primarily  as  a  close 
and  careful  analysis  of  the  maladjustments  which 
have  resulted  from  the  war  and  as  an  examination 
of  what  the  participating  countries  can  do  for 
themselves  and  for  each  other  to  work  towards  a 
lasting  solution. 

2.  The  scale  of  the  destruction  and  dislocation 
of  the  second  World  War  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  first.  Agricultural  and  industrial  production 
was  severely  reduced,  traditional  sources  of  food 
and  raw  material  supply  were  cut  off,  so  that  when 
the  war  was  over  the  devastated  countries  had  to 
start  again  almost  from  the  beginning.  Thanks 
to  the  great  efforts  of  the  European  countries 
themselves  and  to  the  generous  assistance  of  the 
United  States,  other  countries,  and  ttnrra,  recov- 
ery proceeded  fast.  But  it  was  not  maintained 
in  the  winter  of  1946-1947,  and  the  European 
economy  suffered  a  serious  setback.  Coal  con- 
tinued in  short  supply  and  the  lack  of  it  curtailed 
industrial  production.  Food  and  other  commodi- 
ties remained  scarce  and  the  prices  of  food  and 
primary  products  rose.  The  foreign  exchange  re- 
sources of  the  participating  countries  had,  there- 
fore, to  be  drawn  upon  heavily.  An  exceptionally 
severe  winter  was  followed  by  a  long  drought  and 
intensified  these  difficulties,  so  that  by  the  summer 
of  1947  the  earlier  hope  of  a  quick  recovery  had 
receded. 

3.  As  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Cooperation 
was  proceeding,  the  foreign  exchange  crisis  con- 
tinued to  gather  momentum.  A  number  of  coun- 
tries had  to  impose  further  import  restrictions,  ex- 
cept for  the  purchase  of  cereals,  coal  and  other 
essential  supplies.  Action  on  similar  lines  is 
likely  to  become  necessary  in  the  near  future  in 
most  of  the  participating  countries.  The  early 
recovery  is  now  halted  and  the  crisis  is  deepening. 
The  circumstances  in  which  the  report  has  been 
drawn  up  give  it  the  character  of  an  initial  report. 
To  deal  with  any  amendments  which  appear  desir- 
able it  may  be  necessary  to  publish  supplementary 
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reports  which  take  account  of  the  development  of 
the  international  economic  situation. 

4.  The  purpose  of  the  report  is  to  formulate  an 
economic  recovery  program  for  the  participating 
countries  which  is  aimed  at  putting  Eui-ope  on  its 
feet  by  the  end  of  1951.  This  recovery  program  is 
based  upon  four  lines  of  action : 

1.  A  strong  production  effort  by  each  of  the 
participating  countries. 

2.  The  creation  of  internal  financial  stability. 

3.  The  maximum  cooperation  between  the 
participating  countries. 

4.  A  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  participat- 
ing countries  trading  deficit  with  the  American 
continent,  particularly  by  exports. 

5.  The  participating  countries  are  normally 
dependent  on  a  large  volume  of  imports — raw 
materials,  feeding-stuffs,  and  in  certain  cases 
food — from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Traditionally 
these  were  paid  for  partly  by  export  of  goods  and 
services  and  partly  by  income  from  overseas  in- 
vestments. Because  of  the  dislocation  caused  by 
the  war,  import  needs  are  temporarily  larger  than 
normal,  investment  earnings  have  been  reduced 
and  exports  have  not  yet  been  able  to  attain  the 
level  to  redress  the  balance.  The  problem  before 
participating  countries  and  the  basic  aim  of  the 
recovery  program  is  thus  to  revive  and  expand 
their  production,  so  as  to  eliminate  abnormal  de- 
mand on  the  outside  world  and  produce  for  ex- 
port the  increased  volume  of  goods  required  to 
pay  for  the  imports  the  participating  countries 
will  continue  to  need. 

6.  The  report  assumes  a  high  degree  of  self- 
help  by  the  countries  concerned,  and  mutual  help 
between  them.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  could 
be  achieved,  technical  committees  were  set  up  to 
make  a  special  examination  of  agriculture,  fuel 
and  power,  steel,  timber  and  transport,  together 
with  the  related  industries,  such  as  agricultural 
and  mining  machinery,  and  the  general  problem 
of  manpower.  The  recovery  program  is  designed 
to  achieve  the  following  total  results  by  1951 : 
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1.  Restoration  of  pre-war  bread,  grain,  and 
other  cereal  production,  with  large  increases 
above  pre-war  in  sugar  and  potatoes,  some  in- 
creases in  oils  and  fals,  and  as  fast  an  expansion 
in  livestock  products  as  supplies  of  feeding- 
stuffs  will  allow. 

2.  Increase  of  coal  output  to  584  million  tons, 
i.e.,  145  million  tons  above  the  1947  level  (an 
increase  of  one-third)  and  30  million  tons  above 
the  1938  level. 

3.  Expansion  of  electricity  output  by  nearly 
70  billion  KWH  or  40  percent  above  1947  and 
a  growth  of  generating  capacity  by  25  million 
KW  or  two-thirds  above  pre-war. 

4.  Development  of  oil  refining  capacity  in 
terms  of  crude  oil  throughout  by  17  million  tons 
to  two  and  one-half  times  the  pre-war  level. 

5.  Increase  of  crude  steel  production  by  80 
percent  above  1947  to  a  level  of  55  million  tons 
or  10  million  tons  (20  percent)  above  1938. 

6.  Expansion  of  inland  transport  facilities 
to  carry  a  25  percent  greater  load  in  1951  than 
in  1938. 

7.  Restoration  of  pre-war  merchant  fleets  of 
the  participating  countries  by  1951. 

8.  Supply  from  European  production  of  most 
of  the  capital  equipment  needed  for  these  ex- 
pansions. 

The  various  countries  have  undertaken  to  use  all 
their  effoi'ts  to  develop  their  national  production 
in  order  to  achieve  these  targets.  Of  particular  im- 
portance are  the  French  and  Italian  grain  pro- 
duction programs  which  aim  at  recovering  pre-war 
levels  by  1951  and  the  United  Kingdom  coal  pro- 
duction program  whicli  is  designed  to  exceed  the 
pre-war  level  by  1951.  These  production  pro- 
grams taken  as  a  whole  represent  an  expansion  of 
output  similar  in  general  scale  to  that  achieved  by 
the  United  States  in  the  mobilization  years  1940- 
44.  This  production  effort  provides  the  founda- 
tion for  a  sound  and  workable  European  economy. 

7.  The  creation  of  internal  financial  stability  in 
certain  countries  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  production  programs 
and  undertakings  have  been  given  by  the  countries 
concerned  to  apply  all  necessary  measures  to  lead 
to  the  rapid  achievement  of  this  stability.  Tlie 
quick  success  of  stabilization  will,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  depend  on  adequate  foreign  assistance  being 
available  during  the  period  when  stabilization  is 
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being  achieved.  No  precise  calculation  can  be 
made  of  each  of  the  countries  concerned  at  the  time 
when  stabilization  is  undertaken.  But  from  such 
estimates  as  can  be  made  the  amount  likely  to  be 
required  would  be  of  the  order  of  $3,000  million. 

8.  The  maximum  use  will  be  made  by  the  partici- 
pating countries  of  their  own  raw  material  re- 
sources, manpower,  and  productive  capacity.  This 
process  will  be  stimulated  by  measures  to  be  taken 
to  secure  progressive  relaxation  of  import  re- 
strictions to  improve  payments  arrangements  be- 
tween the  various  countries  and  to  transfer  surplus 
labor.  An  announcement  has  already  been  made 
about  the  setting  up  of  a  customs  union  study 
group  which  will  make  a  first  report  within  three 
months  of  its  being  convened.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment has  stated  that  it  is  ready  to  commence 
negotiations  with  all  European  governments  who 
wish  to  enter  a  customs  union  with  France  and 
whose  national  economies  are  capable  of  being 
combined  with  the  French  economy  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  a  viable  unit.  The  Italian  Government 
has  associated  itself  with  this  declaration. 

9.  Apart  from  mutual  help  designed  to  increase 
supplies  of  scarce  commodities  and  to  increase  the 
flow  of  trade  between  the  participating  countries, 
agreement  has  been  achieved  on  collective  action  on 
special  problems  as  follows: 

1.  A  series  of  projects  is  being  developed  for 
common  planning  of  the  exploitation  of  new 
sources  of  electric  jjower.  The  plan  selected 
by  the  committee  provides  for  erection  of  a 
series  of  power  jDlants  to  exjDloit  the  hydro- 
electric resources  of  the  Alps,  certain  German 
lignite  deposits,  and  Italian  reserves  of  geo- 
thermic  energy.  This  work  involves  the  coop- 
erative development  of  resources  cutting  across 
frontiers,  and  the  decisions  are  being  taken  with- 
out regard  to  national  frontiers.  The  common 
planning  required  is  now  proceeding. 

2.  Encouragement  of  the  standardization  of 
mining  and  electrical  supplies  and  freight  cars. 

3.  Examination  of  the  possibility  of  securing 
the  more  efficient  use  of  freight  cars  by  pool- 
ing arrangements  and  by  international  study  of 
the  flows  of  traffic. 

4.  Arrangements  for  the  interchange  of  in- 
formation by  the  steel  producing  countries  about 
their  jDrograms  of  modernization  and  extension 
so  that  each  country  may  take  account  of  plans 
made  by  the  others. 
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10.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  continu- 
ing the  work  of  mutual  help  and  consultation  be- 
gun in  Paris  both  through  the  United  Nations 
machinery  and  in  other  ways.  A  joint  organiza- 
tion charged  with  the  task  of  reviewing  progress 
made  in  the  execution  of  the  program  is  also 
contemplated. 

11.  The  report  shows  that  even  after  taking 
full  account  of  the  supplies  which  they  can  pro- 
duce for  themselves,  and  which  they  can  hope  to 
obtain  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  participat- 
ing countries  will  require  large  quantities  of  food, 
fuel,  raw  materials  and  capital  equipment  from 
the  American  continent.  Without  this  flow  of 
goods  the  whole  recovery  program  will  be  in 
jeopardy.  The  requirements  stated  take  account 
of  the  supplies  likely  to  be  available.  They  do 
not  represent  extravagant  importing.  Food  con- 
sumption at  the  end  of  the  period  will  be  less  than 
the  pre-war  level  and  the  estimates  are  framed 
on  the  basis  that  gasoline  rationing  and  in  many 
countries  restrictions  on  consumption  of  food, 
clothing,  and  gasoline  (for  non-essential  pur- 
poses) will  continue  to  be  necessary. 

12.  The  scale  of  the  problem  is  shown  by  the 
combined  deficit  of  the  participating  countries 
and  western  Germany  with  the  American  con- 
tinent, which  is  given  in  the  following  tables. 
The  size  of  the  deficit  is  to  a  large  extent  attrib- 
utable to  lack  of  supplies  formerly  available  from 
eastern  Europe,  southeast  Asia,  and  other  non- 
European  sources.  It  may  be  possible  to  meet 
part  of  the  deficit  through  the  International  Bank 
for  Development  and  Reconstruction,  private  in- 
vestment, and  credit  operations,  and  for  a  few 
countries  by  the  use  of  their  available  assets. 


($000  million) 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Total 

USA 

5.64 
1.94 

4.27 
1.82 

3.28 
1.  30 

2.62 
.91 

15.  81 

Rest  of  American  conti- 
nent  

5.97 

Deficit  of  dependent  terri- 
tories  -_ 

7.58 
.46 

6.09 
.26 

4.58 
.07 

3.  53 
*.  13 

21.78 
.66 

Total 

8.04 

6.35 

4.65 

3.40 

22.44 

Estimated  imports  from  the  American  con- 
tinent include  equipment  as  well  as  commodities 
such  as  food  and  coal.  If  imports  of  equipment, 
other  than  agricultural  machinery  and  coal  min- 
ing machinery  to  which  special  considerations 
apply,  were  financed  by  loans  from  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  or  by  other  credit  operations,  the 
deficit  remaining  to  be  dealt  with  could  be  re- 
duced as  follows : 


($000  million) 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Total 

Deficit  as  shown  in  above 
table 

8.04 
.92 

6.35 
.89 

4.65 
.70 

3.40 
.60 

22.44 

Less  equipment  assumed 
to  be  financed  by  In- 
ternational Bank,  etc., 
etc -. 

3.  11 

Total 

7.12 

5.48 

3.95 

2.80 

19.33 

•  Surplus. 
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13.  The  need  for  an  intense  effort  to  expand  ex- 
ports from  the  participating  countries  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  recognized  throughout  the  report 
as  essential  to  help  reduce  the  deficit  over  the  four- 
year  period.  Given  favorable  world  conditions,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  participating  countries  and 
western  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  period  will  have 
a  substantial  surplus  in  their  trading  account  with 
non-participating  countries  other  than  those  of  the 
American  Continent.  For  the  year  1951  this  is 
tentatively  estimated  as  $1,800  million  and  for 
the  four-year  period  at  $2,810  million.  Only  if 
there  is  a  sufficient  flow  of  dollars  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  enable  the  participating  countries  to  earn 
dollars,  or  their  equivalent,  for  this  surplus,  will  it 
be  possible  to  offset  this  surplus  against  the  dollar 
deficit  with  the  American  Continent. 

14.  The  report  emphasizes  that  while  the  first 
element  of  the  recovery  programme  must  be  to 
increase  European  production,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  right  the  problem  unless  market  conditions  in 
the  American  Continent  allow  both  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  sell  goods  there  in  in- 
creasing quantities.  The  maladjustment  between 
the  productive  power  and  resources  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  and  the  participating  countries  is 
due  to  many  causes  and  cannot  be  righted  by  Euro- 
pean action  alone.     The  purpose  of  the  report  is 
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to  submit  proposals  for  the  necessary  restorative 
action  on  tlie  European  side  by  production,  stabil- 
ization and  cooperation  between  the  participating 
countries,  but  tliis  cannot  complete  the  task.  The 
report  concludes  with  the  following  phrases: 

"The  problem  which  the  Committee  of  Co-oper- 
ation has  been  working  to  solve  in  Paris  is  the  af- 
termath of  the  war.  The  Committee  now  submits 
its  proposal  for  the  necessary  restorative  action  on 
the  European  side  by  production,  stabilisation  and 
co-operation  between  the  participating  countries, 
as  well  as  by  measures  to  stimulate  the  free  flow  of 
goods  and  services.  These  proposals  are  rein- 
forced by  definite  and  specific  undertakings  by 
each  of  the  countries  concerned.  But  these  under- 
takings can  be  successfully  carried  out  only  with 
the  assurance  of  a  continued  flow  of  goods  from  the 
American  Continent;  if  that  flow  should  cease  the 
result  would  be  calamitous.  Europe's  dollar  re- 
sources are  running  low.  One  country  after  an- 
other is  already  being  forced  by  lack  of  dollars 
to  cut  down  vital  imports  of  food  and  raw  materials 
from  the  American  continent.  If  nothing  is  done 
a  catastrophe  will  develop  as  stocks  become  ex- 
hausted. If  too  little  is  done,  and  if  it  is  done  too 
late,  it  will  be  impossible  to  provide  the  momentum 
needed  to  get  the  programme  under  way.  Life  in 
Europe  will  become  increasingly  unstable  and  un- 
certain; industries  will  grind  to  a  gradual  halt 
for  lack  of  materials  and  fuel,  and  the  food  supply 
of  Europe  will  diminish  and  begin  to  disappear. 

"In  these  circumstances  the  pai-ticipating  na- 
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tions  have  welcomed  the  opjiortmuty  to  prepare 
and  present  to  the  United  States  a  statement  of 
their  plans  and  requirements.  Through  meetings 
between  representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  participating  nations,  the  details  of  that 
statement  can  be  filled  in  and  the  means  of  recovery 
more  precisely  defined. 

"In  the  last  analysis  the  external  means  of  re- 
covery can  in  largest  measure  only  come  from  the 
United  States,  which  has  by  its  assistance  in  the 
last  two  years  already  rescued  Europe  from  col- 
lapse and  chaos.  Unfortunately  the  size  of  the 
problem  has  proved  greater  than  was  expected ;  the 
disruj^tion  caused  by  the  war  was  more  far-reach- 
ing and  the  obstacles  to  recovery  more  formidable 
than  was  realised  even  six  months  ago.  This  report 
contains,  it  is  believed,  a  realistic  appreciation  of 
the  situation.  In  it  the  participating  countries 
have  set  out  the  facts  as  they  see  them  and  on  the 
basis  of  those  facts  have  formulated  a  recovery 
programme.  Their  programme  is  based  upon  the 
fullest  use  of  their  existing  productive  capacity. 
In  drawing  it  up  they  have  sought  to  reduce  their 
needs  from  the  American  continent  to  the  mini- 
mum consistent  with  its  achievement.  The  Amer- 
ican people,  through  their  Government  and  their 
Congress,  will  consider  this  programme  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  means  can  be  found  of  supply- 
ing those  needs.  On  their  decision  will  depend 
whether  Europe  can  achieve  economic  stability 
and  thereby  be  enabled  to  make  her  full  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  world." 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  LOVETT 


[Released  to  the  press  September  24] 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooiaeration  is  being  transmitted  by  Secre- 
tary Marshall  to  the  President.  The  President 
will  comment  on  the  report  in  the  near  future,  so 
I  do  not  wish  to  comment  on  the  report  itself  at 
this  time. 

However,  the  appropriate  facilities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  fully  mobilized  to  analyze  the  report. 
The  same  facilities  have,  in  general,  been  used 
for  some  time  past  on  such  preliminary  informa- 
tion as  we  have  had  from  Paris. 

October  5,   1947 


A  steering  commiltee,  chairmanned  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  Department  and  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Treasury,  Commerce,  Interior, 
Army,  and  Navy,  and  other  interested  agencies, 
is  advising  me  as  to  the  assignment  of  various  seg- 
ments of  the  task  and  is  performing  over-all  co- 
ordination. It  will  also  assist  in  putting  together 
the  over-all  picture  as  the  technical  analyses 
progress. 

The  National  Advisory  Council,  of  which  the 
Seci-etary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  Chairman,  is 
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analyzing  those  portions  of  the  report  which  are 
primarily  financial  or  fiscal  in  character.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy, 
of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  is  Chairman,  is 
considering  the  broad  economic-policy  questions 
raised  by  the  report.  The  section  of  the  report 
dealing  with  food  is  being  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee of  the  President's  Cabinet  Committee 
on  World  Food  Problems,  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  Chairman.  Those  sections  of  the 
report  dealing  with  requirements  other  than  food 
have  been  assigned  to  working  groups  chair- 
mamied  in  many  cases  by  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  which  is  responsible  under 
existing  legislation  for  the  control  of  exports  from 
the  United  States.  The  work  of  these  various 
groups  will  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  work 
of  the  Harriman,  Krug,  and  Nourse  committees, 
and  the  results  of  the  work,  as  it  proceeds,  will 


be  available  to  the  interested  committees  of  the 
Congress  to  the  extent  those  committees  desire. 

We  have  kept  the  Harriman,  Krug,  and  Nourse 
conmiittees  supplied  with  certain  advance  infor- 
mation we  have  received  from  Paris  and  hope  to 
avail  ourselves  of  this  specialized  and  broad 
knowledge  as  the  analysis  goes  on.  Particularly, 
we  hope  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  committee  and  the  specialist  groujps  formed 
within  that  committee. 

We  are  inviting  some  of  the  participants  of  the 
Paris  Conference  to  come  over  to  this  country 
early  in  October  to  give  us  further  information 
on  the  make-up  of  their  report.  We  understand 
that  the  Conference  is  glad  to  make  these  people 
available,  and  we  hope  they  will  aid  us  in  speed- 
ing our  analysis  to  its  conclusion. 

As  to  steps  after  the  analysis,  you  will  be  in- 
formed in  due  course. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  September  25] 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  transmitted  to  me  the 
official  report  of  the  Committee  of  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  prepared  by  the  representa- 
tives of  16  nations  who  have  been  meeting  in  Paris 
since  early  July.  At  my  request  Secretary  Mar- 
shall is  sending  a  message  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Foreign  Minister  Bevin,  acknowledg- 
ing recei^Jt  of  the  rejjort  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

As  the  document  itself  states,  it  is  an  "initial  re- 
port" and  is  subject  to  review  and  revision.  None- 
theless, it  reflects  an  unprecedented  effort  at  eco- 
nomic cooperation  by  the  16  countries  participat- 
ing in  the  Paris  Conference.  In  the  light  of  the 
political  tensions  and  the  economic  instability  in 
Europe,  it  is  an  important  and  encouraging  first 
step  that  these  nations  had  the  initiative  and  deter- 
mination to  meet  together  and  produce  this  report. 

The  problem  to  which  this  report  is  addressed 
not  only  underlies  the  political  and  economic  well- 
being  of  Europe  but  is  also  of  key  importance  to  a 
stable  peace  in  the  world.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  recognize,  as  do  the  people  of  the 
European  nations,  that  the  earliest  practicable 
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achievement  of  economic  health,  and  consequent 
political  stability,  in  Europe  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  world. 

I  note  that  the  progi-am  presented  in  the  report 
is  based  on  the  four  following  lines  of  action  by 
the  16  European  nations:  (1)  a  strong  productive 
effort;  (2)  the  creation  of  internal  financial  sta- 
bility; (3)  maximum  cooperation  among  the  par- 
ticipating countries;  and  (4)  a  solution  to  the 
trading  deficit  with  the  American  Continent,  par- 
ticularly by  exports.  These  are  sound  principles 
and  will  apjieal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Their  effective  translation  into  prac- 
tice is  vital  both  to  European  recovery  and  to 
world-wide  economic  health. 

Wliile  the  16-nation  Committee  has  been  meet- 
ing in  Paris,  the  United  States  Government  has 
been  proceeding  with  complementary  studies  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Last  June  I  appointed  three  committees  to  study 
the  relationsliip  between  aid  which  may  be  ex- 
tended to  foreign  countries  and  the  interests  of  our 
domestic  economy.  One  of  these,  headed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  been  making  a  study 
of  the  state  of  our  natural  resources.    Another  of 
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these  studies,  relating  to  the  impact  on  our  national 
economy  of  aid  to  other  countries,  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The 
tliird  group,  a  nonpartisan  committee  of  distin- 
guished citizens  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  was  requested  to  deter- 
mine the  cliaracter  and  quantities  of  United  States 
resources  available  for  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  to  advise  the  President  on  the  limits  with- 
in which  the  United  States  may  safely  and  wisely 
plan  to  extend  such  assistance. 

Other  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  have  also  been  considering  the  role 
wliich  should  be  played  by  the  United  States  in 
European  recovery. 

The  great  interest  of  the  Congress  in  this  subject 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers whom  it  has  sent  abroad  to  study  prevailing 
conditions  at  first  hand. 

We  shall  need  to  consult  with  representatives  of 
the  European  Committee  to  obtain  clarification 
and  amplification  of  the  initial  rejDort  and  to  ob- 
tain further  information,  as  it  becomes  available, 
as  to  the  specific  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the 
participating  countries  in  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  report. 

I  am  requesting  the  special  committees  which  I 
appointed  and  other  Government  agencies  to  ap- 
l^raise  the  information  received  from  the  European 
Committee  in  the  light  of  the  studies  they  have 
conducted.    The  results  of  this  appraisal  will  be 
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made  available  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees. 

On  the  basis'  of  these  studies,  which  will  go  for- 
ward without  delay,  the  facts  will  be  presented  and 
recommendations  will  be  fornmlated  so  that  the 
American  people  through  their  representatives  in 
Congress  can  determine  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  manner  the  resources  of  the  United  States 
may  be  brought  to  the  support  of  the  renewed 
European  efforts  to  achieve  sustained  economic 
recovery.  When  the  American  people  are  satis- 
fied as  to  the  scope  of  the  necessary  program  and 
the  sufficiency  of  measures  of  self-help  and  mutual 
heljj  being  taken  by  the  European  countries  and 
when  we  can  determine  what  resources  we  should 
and  can  wisely  make  available,  I  am  sure  that  we 
shall  respond  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  certain  problems  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  economic  situation  in  Europe  that 
are  of  such  an  urgent  nature  that  their  solution 
cannot  await  the  careful  study  required  for  the 
over-all  decisions  which  will  be  based  on  the  re- 
ports. These  problems  are  of  an  emergency  nature 
which  demand  immediate  attention. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  requested  a  group 
of  congressional  leaders  to  meet  with  me  on  Mon- 
day, September  29th,  to  discuss  plans  for  deter- 
mining the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States 
to  aid  in  preserving  the  stability  and  promoting 
the  recovery  of  the  nations  which  participated  in 
the  Paris  Conference. 


LETTERS  OF  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


[Released  to  the  press  September  26] 

Text  of  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Chair- 
man of  Commiittee  of  European  Economic  Co- 
operation Ernest  Bevin,  dated  Septemher  25, 19^7 

Dear  Mr.  Bevin  :  I  wish  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  September  22,  1947  enclos- 
ing a  document  signed  by  all  the  Delegates  of 
tlie  Paris  Conference  and  their  Initial  Eeport. 
I  have  transmitted  these  papers  to  the  President. 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  forward  to  the 

October  5,  7947 


Delegates  my  enclosed  message  addressed  to  the 
Committee. 

Faithfully  yours, 

George  C.  Marshall 

Text  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Committee  of  European  Econo7nic  Cooperation, 
dated  Septemher  9,5,  191^7 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 22  and  your  Initial  Report,  which  I  have 
transmitted  to  President  Truman. 
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I  wish  to  convey  to  the  representatives  partici- 
pating in  the  Paris  Conference  a  recognition  of 
the  intensive  work  which  has  been  involved  in 
consideration  of  so  complex  a  problem  in  so  short 
a  time. 

The  fiict  that  sixteen  nations  have  worked  in 
such  close  cooperation  to  produce  the  report  is  an 
important  accomplisliment. 

As  stated  by  the  President  today,  the  report  will 
be  studied  by  the  United  States  governmental 
agencies,  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  the  spe- 


cial committees  of  American  citizens  who  have 
been  called  together  to  review  the  availability  of 
American  resources  in  relation  to  foreign  needs. 
We  expect  to  consult  with  representatives  of  the 
European  Conference  to  obtain  any  necessary  fur- 
ther information,  and  will  consider  any  supple- 
mentary reports  which  the  Committee  may  find  it 
desirable  to  publish. 

Faithfully  yours, 

George  C.  Marshall 


The  Cabinet  Committee  on  World  Food  Programs 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  tlie  White  House  September  25] 

I  am  making  public  today  a  report  from  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  World  Food  Programs 
which  emphasizes  a  critical  situation  calling  for 
immediate  action  by  every  American.^  The  report 
stresses  the  extremely  grave  food  situation  abroad 
and  the  relationship  between  our  ability  to  help 
meet  urgent  foreign  food  needs  and  the  price 
situation  in  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  states  that  adverse  crop  develop- 
ments, including  those  of  recent  weeks,  both  in 
North  America  and  in  Europe,  make  apparent  a 
food  shortage  even  worse  than  a  year  ago.  The 
losses  from  heavy  frosts  in  northwestern  Europe 
last  winter  have  been  increased  by  a  general  Euro- 
pean drought  this  spring  and  summer.  Any  sig- 
nificant cut  in  the  already  low  rations  in  those 
countries  will  have  most  serious  consequences  for 
their  rehabilitation. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  report  shows 
that,  without  further  action,  we  would  be  able  to 
carry  through  a  large  export  program;  but,  as  a 
result  of  sharjily  reduced  corn  production  and  con- 
tinued high  domestic  demand  for  grain,  exports 
would  not  equal  last  year's  total  shipments — even 
though  world  needs  are  greater. 

The  United  States  cannot  rest  on  this  export 
prospect.  To  ship  more  abroad  without  adjust- 
ments in  domestic  demand,  however,  would  ag- 
gravate our  own  price  situation. 

In  presenting  their  report  the  Cabinet  Conunit- 
tee  stressed  the  urgency  of  doing  everything  pos- 

'  For  text  of  the  report  see  White  House  press  release 
of  Sept.  25,  1947. 
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sible  to  meet  the  problem  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
recommended  further  emphasis  on  shipments  of 
food  other  than  grain  in  rounding  out  our  export 
program  and  on  arrangements  for  the  fullest  par- 
ticipation by  other  nations  in  the  combined  effort 
to  increase  available  supplies  and  to  channel  them 
to  points  of  greatest  need. 

The  Committee  made  it  clear,  however,  that 
definite  steps  to  conserve  on  use  of  foodstuffs  at 
home  and  reduce  the  feeding  of  grain  to  livestock 
will  be  essential  if  we  are  to  make  our  fullest  con- 
tribution towards  meeting  minimimi  foreign  needs 
and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  upward  pressure 
on  prices  at  home. 

As  a  primary  step,  I  am  therefore  appointing  a 
Citizens  Food  Committee  to  advise  on  ways  and 
means  of  carrying  out  the  necessary  conservation 
effort.  Charles  Luckman  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, will  serve  as  chairman  of  this  non-parti- 
san committee.  I  am  asking  the  Citizens  Food 
Committee  to  meet  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to  develop  plans  for  bringing  the  vital  problem  of 
food  conservation  to  the  attention  of  every  Ameri- 
can for  action. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  establishing  a  working 
organization  which  will  mobilize  the  resources  of 
the  Government  in  support  of  the  over-all  pro- 
gram. I  will  also  confer  with  the  congressional 
leaders  of  both  parties  regarding  legislative  action 
which  may  be  necessary. 

While  waiting  for  detailed  recommendations 
from  the  Citizens  Committee,  there  is  one  immedi- 
ate and  personal  thing  each  of  us  can  do.  We  can 
start  now  to  conserve  by  being  more  selective  in 
foods   we   buy,    particularly    livestock    products 
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whose   production    requires    large   quantities    of 

grain.    Such  action  on  our  part  will  do  two  things. 

-We  will  save  on  our  family  budget  and  we  will  help 
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others  who  are  in  desperate  need.  I  am  confident 
that  the  American  people,  realizing  the  extreme 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  will  cooperate  fully. 


The  1947-1948  Grain-Export  Program 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  September  27] 

September  ^,  19Jfl. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT :  I  submit  herewith  a  spe- 
cial interim  report  on  grain  export  policy  which 
has  been  prepared  for  your  use  and  information 
by  your  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid. 

As  you  know,  the  Committee  will  not  arrive  at 
final  recommendations  on  any  of  the  problems 
which  you  have  asked  it  to  study  until  there  has 
been  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  report  of  the 
Paris  Conference,  and  to  compare  the  import  re- 


quirements of  participating  countries  with  the 
volume  of  United  States  resources  which  may  be 
available  for  export.  However,  in  view  of  the 
urgency  of  the  food  crisis  in  Europe,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  immediate  decisions  with  respect  to 
grain  procurement  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Committee,  at  my  suggestion,  has  con- 
sidered these  issues  and  expressed  its  judgment 
upon  them  at  this  time. 
Respectfully, 

W.  A.  Harrtman 


The  President  made  the  following  statement  on 
June  22  upon  creating  three  committees  to  study  the 
relationship  between  foreign  aid  programs  and  the 
domestic  economy : 

The  impact  upon  our  domestic  economy  of  the  as- 
sistance we  are  now  furnishing  or  may  furnish  to 
foreign  countries  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
every  American.  I  believe  we  are  generally  agreed 
that  the  recovery  of  production  abroad  is  essential 
both  to  a  vigorous  democracy  and  to  a  peace  founded 
on  democracy  and  freedom.  It  is  essential  also  to 
a  world  trade  in  wliich  our  businessmen,  farmers 
and  workers  may  benefit  from  substantial  exports 
and  in  which  their  customers  may  be  able  to  pay 
for  these  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  to 
which  we  should  continue  aiding  such  recovery  is 
less  easy  to  ascertain,  and  merits  most  careful  study. 

Much  attention  has  already  been  given  to  these 
questions  by  various  agencies  of  the  Government,  as 
well  as  by  a  number  of  well-informed  and  public- 
spirited  citizens.  The  results  of  current  study  and 
discussion  have  not,  however,  been  brought  together 
and  objectively  evaluated  in  a  form  suitable  for  guid- 
ance in  the  formulation  of  national  policy. 

Accordingly,  I  am  creating  immediately  three  com- 
mittees to  study  and  report  to  me  within  the  shortest 
possible  time  on  the  relationship  between  any  further 
aid  which  may  be  extended  to  foreign  countries  and 


the  interests  of  our  domestic  economy.  Two  of  these 
studies  will  be  conducted  within  the  Government ;  the 
third  will  be  conducted  by  a  non-partisan  committee 
of  distinguished  citizens  headed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Of  the  two  studies  to  be  conducted  within  the  Gov- 
ernment, one  will  deal  with  the  state  of  our  national 
resources,  and  will  be  made  by  a  committee  of  spe- 
cialists under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  other  governmental  study  will  deal 
with  the  impact  on  our  national  economy  of  aid  to 
other  countries,  and  will  be  conducted  by  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  non-partisan  committee  will  be  requested  to 
determine  the  facts  with  respect  to  tlie  character  and 
quantities  of  United  States  resources  available  for 
economic  assistance  to  foreign  countries,  and  to  ad- 
vise me,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  on  the  limits 
within  which  the  United  States  may  safely  and 
wisely  plan  to  extend  such  assistance  and  on  the 
relation  between  this  assistance  and  our  domestic 
economy.  This  committee  will  be  drawn  from  rep- 
resentatives of  American  business,  finance,  labor, 
agriculture  and  educational  and  research  institu- 
tions. In  carrying  out  its  work  this  committee  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  studies  which  are  to  be  made 
within  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  materials 
already  prepared  by  various  Government  agencies. 
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1947-48  Grain-Procurement  Program 


1.  The  Urgency  of  the  Problem 

World  requirements  for  grain  during  the  cur- 
rent 1947-48  season  cannot  be  met  ■without  the  ex- 
port from  the  United  States  of  a  larger  tonnage 
than  was  exported  in  the  1946-47  crop  year.  Yet 
in  the  face  of  the  expanded  requirements  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  for  the  U.S.  even  to  main- 
tain last  season's  rate  of  export  because  of  the 
reduced  size  of  this  year's  corn  crop.  No  more 
corn  will  be  available  for  export  during  the  pres- 
ent crop  year.  How  much  wheat  we  can  acquire 
and  export  depends  primarily  on  how  much  is  fed 
to  livestock,  poultry,  dairy,  hogs,  and  beef.  Poul- 
trymen,  dairymen,  and  meat  animal  feeders  are 
currently  making  their  decisions  on  whether  to 
trim  down  the  numbers  in  their  herds  and  flocks 
or  to  acquire  feed  to  carry  them  through  the  year. 
As  the  weeks  pass,  more  and  more  of  our  wheat 
supply  is  being  acquired  for  eventual  consumption 
by  livestock,  thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of  meet- 
ing export  needs. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  merely  covers 
its  needs  from  month  to  month,  a  situation  will 
probably  develop  early  next  year  in  which  it  will 
be  physically  impossible  to  meet  even  reduced  ex- 
port commitments.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that 
a  firm  export  program  be  formulated  in  the  imme- 
diate future  and  that  procurement  plans  be  made 
which  will  assure  our  ability  to  meet  whatever 
export  commitments  are  undertaken.  This  In- 
terim Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aid  is  submitted  to  convey  the  Commit- 
tee's judgment  on  certain  of  the  issues  involved,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  basic  questions  that  need 
to  be  answered,  and  to  urge  the  importance  of 
reaching  decisions  upon  them  now. 

2.  West  European  Requirements 

The  basic  facts  about  European  requirements 
for  imported  grain  are  these:  First,  Western 
Europe  is  regularly  a  deficit  area  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  imjDorts  of  grain  for  human  consumption 
and  for  animal  feeding.  Before  the  war,  grain 
imports  averaged  over  22,000,000  tons  a  year,  about 
half  bread  grains  and  half  coarse  grains.    Second, 
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the  recovery  in  agi-icultural  production  since  the 
war  has  been  uneven  and  incomplete.  In  the  ex- 
neutral  countries  and  in  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  food  and  feed  grain 
crops  in  1946  were  above  prewar.  But  in  the  other 
Central  and  Western  European  ex-belligerent 
countries  (which  are  much  more  important  grain 
producers)  1946  gi-ain  crops  were  only  about  80 
per  cent  of  prewar.  Third,  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions in  1947  reduced  Western  European  grain 
crops  some  5  million  tons  below  those  of  1946.  Con- 
sequently, to  maintain  the  same  level  of  diet  (in 
terms  of  calories  per  person  per  day)  as  in  the 
season  just  ended,  imports  of  grain  into  Western 
Europe  would  have  to  be  five  million  tons  larger. 
The  grain  production  and  imports  of  the  Western 
European  countries  are  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing figures.  The  1947-48  import  requirements 
stated  in  this  table  are  the  amounts  necessary  to 
maintain  the  total  grain  availability  in  1947-^8 
at  the  same  level  as  1946-47.  (The  countries  in- 
cluded are  the  Paris  Conference  countries  other 
than  Iceland,  Turkey,  and  Portugal  and  with  the 
addition  of  the  three  Western  zones  of  Germany.) 

Grain  Peoduction  and  Imports  of  Selected 
EuBOPEAN  Countries 

(Millions  of  tons) 


1933-37 

1946^7 

1947-48 

Production 

28.8 

22.4 

25.0 
21.  1 

Bread  grains 

Coarse  grains 

19.9 
21.2 

Total  

51.2 

46.  1 

41.  1 

Imports 

10.  3 

8.  9 

12.  4 
4.  3 

Bread  grains 

Coarse  grains 

17.4 
4.  4 

Total  

19.2 

16.7 

21.8 

The  urgency  of  European  requirements  is  indi- 
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cated  by  the  followinfj  comparison  between  the 
prewar  diet  and  (ho  11)4(3-47  diet  for  (he  wliole  of 
Western  Europe  and  for  certain  critical  nations. 


Importing  Areas 


Imports 


1933-37 

1946^7 

Calories  per  per- 
son per  day 

Average  entire  population 

Average  non-farm  population 

Austria — non-farm  (est.) 

2830 
2850 
2850 
2850 
2450 
2550 
2800 

2470 
2300 
1950 

Germany — "       "        "       

Greece—     "      "        "       

Italy—        "      "        "       

France—     "       "        "       

1950 
2100 
1950 
2200 

The  above  figures  are  not  limited  to  nourishment 
received  in  the  form  of  bread  grain  but  include 
tlie  calory  vahie  of  all  elements  in  the  diet.  One 
feature  of  the  European  food  shortage  stands  out 
clearl}'.  The  main  problem  is  to  supply  the  non- 
farm  population,  especially  in  the  large  urban 
centers.  Thus,  any  measure  of  the  average  diet 
of  the  whole  of  Western  Europe  is  of  little  sig- 
nificance. The  urgency  of  the  need  is  determined 
bj'  the  situation  of  certain  gi'oups  in  the  popula- 
tions of  the  five  countries  listed  separately  above, 
in  which  the  discrepancy  between  present  and  pre- 
war diets  is  the  greatest. 

3.  The  World  Position 

To  the  extent  of  nearly  two  million  tons  the 
increase  in  Western  European  requirements  is  ex- 
pected to  be  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  supplies 
available  this  crop  year  from  major  exporting 
areas  other  than  the  United  States.  Exports  from 
Canada  are  expected  to  be  smaller  this  season  than 
last  but  shipments  from  Argentina,  Australia,  and 
other  exporting  countries  should  be  larger.  The 
world  supply-demand  situation  is  as  follows  (in 
millions  of  tons)  : 


Exporting  Areas 

1946-47 

Estimated 
1947-48 

Exports 

14.7 

13.4 

15.0 

Other  areas 

15.  4 

Total    

28.  1 

30.4 

Western  Europe 
Other  areas  .    . 

Total    . 


These  figures  indicate  a  world  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately 3  million  tons  of  grain  even  on  the  assump- 
tions that ,  European  imports  are  limited  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  grain  supplies 
of  last  year,  that  requirements  from  other  areas 
are  no  greater  than  they  were  last  year,  and  that 
U.S.  can  make  15  million  tons  of  grain  available 
for  export — a  possibility  discussed  below. 

It  is  possible  that  the  gap  can  be  reduced 
through  some  reduction  in  the  imports  of  areas 
other  than  Western  Europe  and  some  further  in- 
ci'ease  in  shipments  from  exporting  areas  other 
than  the  United  States. 

No  careful  examination  has  yet  been  made  of  the 
requirements  of  the  non-European  importing 
areas.  The  preliminaiy  view  of  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Committee  staff  is  that  require- 
ments will  be  at  least  as  large  as  last  year.  How- 
ever, examination  now  in  progress  may  reveal  pos- 
sibilities of  diversion  to  Western  Europe. 

The  major  area  from  which  there  would  appear 
to  be  some  possibility  of  increasing  exports  is  Ar- 
gentina. It  is  estimated  that  stocks  of  all  grains 
were  some  4,000,000  tons  larger  on  July  1, 1947  than 
on  the  same  date  a  year  ago  and  are  now  extremely 
heavy.  The  limiting  factor  on  shipments  is  not 
physical  availability  of  grain  but  rather  price 
problems  and  the  ability  to  move  it  to  seaboard. 
It  is  believed  to  lie  within  the  jjower  of  the  Argen- 
tine Government,  given  sufficiently  powerful  in- 
ducements, to  secure  the  export  of  a  larger  tonnage 
than  that  allowed  for  in  the  above  totals. 

4.  Supplies  in  the  United  States 

From  the  1946  crop  some  10,000,000  tons  of 
wheat  (approximately  396  million  bushels)  were 
exported  as  grain  and  flour,  and  4,100,000  tons  of 
corn  and  other  grains  (approximately  175  million 
bushels).  Our  1947  wheat  crop  was  substantially 
larger  than  last  year's,  but  the  increase  was  more 
than  offset  in  tonnage  by  the  drop  in  the  size  of 
this  year's  corn  crop  compared  with  last  year's. 
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Indeed,  the  decline  in  the  size  of  this  year's  total 
United  States  grain  crop  (wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye, 
barley)  below  last  year's  is  expected  to  be  about 
as  great  as  the  total  of  all  grain  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  the  croj)  year  ended  June  30, 1947. 
Nevertheless,  the  supply. of  grain  is  adequate  to 
permit  exports'  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  last  year's, 
provided  excessively  heavy  feeding  of  wheat  to 
livestock  can  be  prevented.  Exports  of  corn  and 
coarse  grains  are  expected  to  lun  to  70  million 
bushels  this  season.  More  than  half,  including  all 
of  the  corn,  has  already  been  shipped.  The  criti- 
cal decisions  concern  the  procurement  of  wheat  for 
export.  The  balance  sheet  for  this  year  stands' 
about  as  follows : 

Estimated  production  .   .  1,  409,  000, 000  bushels 
Carry-over  from  1946  ...         83,  000,  000 


Total   supply 1,492,000,000 

Required  for  seed  and  do- 
mestic consumption 
and  industrial  use  .  .  —605,000,000 


Balance — feeding,  exports, 

and   carry-over  ....       887,000,000       " 

The  carry-over  from  this  year's  crop  cannot 
safely  go  below  100,000,000  bushels,  and  it  will  be 
miwise  to  go  that  low  unless  the  winter  wheat  crop 
prospects  are  good  next  spring.  Deducting  100,- 
000,000  bushels  leaves  a  maximum  of  787,000,000 
bushels  for  livestock  feeding  and  for  export. 

Even  a  substantial  export  program  would  not 
compel  a  disastrous  liquidation  of  livestock.  The 
shipment  abroad  of  500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
(approximately  13,500,000  tons)  would  leave  over 
250,000,000  bushels  to  be  fed.  Although,  on  this 
basis,  the  total  amount  of  grain  and  feed  concen- 
trates available  for  feed  would  be  smaller  than  in 
the  last  few  years,  there  would  be  only  about  eight 
per  cent  less  feed  per  unit  of  the  animal  population 


than  last  year.  The  condition  of  pastures  and  of 
ranges  is  excellent  this  year  and  the  supply  of  hay 
per  unit  of  the  animal  population  will  be  larger 
than  in  any  previous  season.  The  following  sta- 
tistical comparison  between  the  current  and  the 
preceding  season  summarizes  these  conclusions  in 
quantitative  form.  The  figures  for  1947-48  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  250,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  will  be  fed.    [Table  below.] 

Clearly,  the  export  of  500,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  would  impose  no  grave  hardship  on  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  if  its  eifects  be  meas- 
ured in  physical  terms.  At  most  it  would  cause 
some  reduction  in  the  supply  of  meat,  poultry,  and 
dairy  products  available  for  domestic  consumption 
next  year.  At  the  present  time  our  consumption 
of  meat  per  capita  is  some  eight  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1941,  and  over  20  per  cent  higher  than  the 
average  for  1935-39.  The  per  capita  consumption 
of  poultry  products  has  risen  even  more.  That  of 
dairy  products  is  slightly  higher  than  in  1941.  In 
the  producing  areas  the  reduction  in  supply  would 
not  be  significant;  however,  there  would  be  a  con- 
centration of  feed  shortage  in  the  deficit  areas 
where  the  feed  availability  per  animal  unit  would 
fall  well  below  the  national  average.  If  the  prob- 
lem could  be  considered  entirely  in  physical  terms 
and  if  it  could  be  assumed  that  there  would  be  a 
wide  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  real  sacri- 
fice involved,  the  Committee  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  that  we  take  steps  to  export 
at  least  500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  current 
season.  This  quantity  of  wheat,  together  with 
70,000,000  bushels  of  coarse  grains,  would  mean 
total  exports  of  570,000,000  bushels  (approxi- 
mately 15,000,000  tons),  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  last  year. 

5.  The  Economic  Problem 

The  difficult  problem  is  not  that  of  evaluating 
the  relative  urgency  of  European  and  domestic 


Average 
1937-41 


1942 


1945 


1946 


1947 
(est.) 


Grain  and  feed  concentrates  utilized  for  feed  (mil- 
lion tons) 

Units  in  the  animal  population  (millions) 

Feed  supply  utilized  per  animal  unit  (tons) 


105.6 
132.8 
.79 


142.  7 
160.  7 
.89 


139.2 
172.  6 
.81 


129.  5 
147.6 
.88 


133.  8 
146.  6 
.91 


128.  4 
138.0 
.93 


117.5 
137.0 
.86 
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needs  but  rather  of  devising  ways  and  means  of 
securing  at  least  500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for 
'  export  without  gravely  serious  secondary  economic 
effects.  Whether  livestock  in  this  country  or  hu- 
man beings  in  deficit  areas  abroad,  get  the  major 
■  portion  of  our  surplus  of  wheat  (over  and  above 
\  the  amount  needed  for  seed,  domestic  human  con- 
i  sumption,  industrial  use,  and  a  safe  carry-over), 
'(  depends  on  prices,  the  behavior  of  American  con- 
.  sumers,  and  the  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
'  Government  during  the  next  few  weeks.  If  the 
European  need  is  to  be  met,  it  is  essential  (1)  to 
lessen  the  disappearance  of  wheat  for  livestock 
feed,  (2)  to  acquire  it  for  export  (or  subsequent 
resale  in  this  country  if  serious  need  develops  or 
the  winter  wheat  crop  fails)  before  the  supply 
passes  into  hands  from  which  it  will  not  easily  be 
drawn.  If  prices  of  eggs  and  poultry,  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  meat  continue  high,  and  if  demand  for 
these  products  continues  strong,  and  if  the  price  of 
corn  remains  high  compared  with  that  of  wheat, 
the  amount  of  wheat  fed  to  livestock  may  exceed 
400,000,000  bushels.  In  the  cash  markets  wheat 
has  been  selling  only  slightly  above  corn.  Outside 
the  corn  belt,  wheat  has  often  been  a  more  eco- 
nomical buy  than  corn  for  feeders  and  feed  mixers. 
If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  adopted  a 
policy  of  aggressive  buying  in  order  to  get  the 
minimum  quantity  of  wheat  necessary  to  export  as 
a  matter  of  national  policy,  the  price  of  wheat 
would  probably  rise  sharply.  The  inflationary 
effects  of  such  a  development  upon  the  whole  econ- 
omy need  no  elaboration.  Moreover,  the  dilemma 
cannot  be  resolved  for  this  winter  by  the  reimpo- 
sition  of  direct  controls  of  any  kind.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  the  Government  lacks  specific  authority  to 
ration  consumption,  fix  ceiling  prices,  or  to  prevent 
the  diversion  of  wheat  into  non-food  uses.  The 
Committee  has  not  attempted  to  decide  whether 
such  direct  controls  would  be  effective.  Immediate 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  various  types 
of  controls  which  might  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. However,  action  in  the  present  situation 
cannot  wait  for  consideration  of  possible  legis- 
lation and  the  creation  of  new  administrative 
machinery. 

Through  September  6,  about  200,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  had  been  acquired  or  committed  for  ex- 
jjort  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by 
private  concerns.  This  included  approximately 
50,000,000  bushels  on  hand  on  June  30.    Almost 
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half  of  this  200,000,000  bushels  will  be  required  for 
occupied  areas  in  Germany,  Japan,  and  Korea. 
The  Department  has  acquired  very  little  wheat 
during  recent  weeks  in  which  prices  were  ad- 
vancing sharply.  Unless  radical  and  unexpected 
changes  occur,  it  may  not  be  able  to  acquire,  with 
present  buying  practices,  the  bare  minimum  quan- 
tity of  wheat  necessary  for  export  this  year. 

A  policy  decision  needs  to  be  made  as  to  which 
horn  of  the  dilemma  to  seize;  whether  it  is  better 
policy  to  make  sure  of  getting  the  wheat  at  the  risk 
of  pushing  wheat  prices  higher  through  more  ag- 
gressive buying,  or  to  buy  wheat  cautiously,  on 
market  breaks,  at  the  risk  of  obtaining  for  export 
considerably  less  than  will  be  needed  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  in  overseas  areas  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  United  States. 

6.  Recommendations 

In  either  event,  but  especially  if  the  decision  is 
to  go  out  aggressively  to  get  the  wheat,  certain 
steps  may  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  upward  pres- 
sure in  the  grain  market,  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
wheat  feeding,  and  to  secure  the  best  possible  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  existing  grain  supplies 
throughout  the  world  in  the  light  of  our  national 
interest.  The  following  are  the  major  lines  of  ac- 
tion which  the  Committee  believes  should  be 
followed. 

(1)  The  most  effective  weapon  that  can  be 
brought  into  play  immediately  to  reduce  pressure 
on  the  gi-ain  markets  is  a  drive  to  cut  the  demand 
for  meat,  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs  by  voluntary 
self-rationing  on  the  part  of  consumers.  Such  an 
effort  must  be  led  by  the  President ;  it  must  be  care- 
fully planned,  intensively  organized,  and  based  on 
obtaining  the  organized  cooperation  of  food  pro- 
ducers, processors,  distributors  and,  above  all,  con- 
sumers. It  can  and  should  be  based  on  both  con- 
sumer resistance  to  high  prices  and  the  desire  to 
make  some  modest  sacrifice  to  prevent  starvation 
abroad.  If  successful,  this  movement  would  cer- 
tainly discourage  excessive  feeding  of  high-priced 
wheat  and  other  feeds.  It  would  tend  to  reduce  in- 
flationary pressure  and  make  possible  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  our  food  supplies  among 
American  consumers. 

(2)  The  Executive  Departments  should  keep 
pressure  on  the  commodity  exchanges  to  set  the 
highest  margin  requirements  for  non-hedging  fu- 
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tures  trading  in  grain  that  are  obtainable  without 
destroying  the  effectiveness  of  the  exchanges  for 
necessary  hedging  operations.  The  commodity  ex- 
changes do  not  make  prices  rise  but  tliere  is  evi- 
dence of  a  gi-owing  speculative  interest  in  com- 
modities that  should  be  discouraged  in  every  way 
possible. 

(3)  The  State  Department  and  other  Depart- 
ments concerned  should  use  every  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  our  Government  to  bring  about  changes 
in  Argentine  policy  so  as  to  secure  the  export  of 
maximum  quantities  of  grain  and  its  distribution 
to  tlie  right  countries  on  reasonable  terms.  Look- 
ing beyond  the  present  season  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  the  Argentine  Government  encourage  in- 
stead of  discourage  the  planting  of  a  large  acreage 
for  the  next  crop. 

(4)  Exports  to  countries  other  than  Western 
Europe,  and  the  occupied  areas  in  the  Orient,  for 
which  minimum  requirements  have  been  carefully 
calculated  should  be  restricted  to  amounts  demon- 
strably required  to  meet  essential  needs.  In  1946- 
47  our  exports  to  Eastern  Europe  totaled  about  1.5 
million  tons,  to  Latin  America  2.3  million  tons,  and 
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to  miscellaneous  African  and  Asiatic  countries  an- 
other 1.5  million  tons.  In  the  light  of  this  year's 
more  acute  world  grain  shortage,  such  exports 
should  not  be  continued  at  this  level  except  on  the 
basis  of  demonstrated  need.  In  screening  the  grain 
requirements  of  the  importing  areas,  and  in  deter- 
mining the  relative  priorities  of  the  needs,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  take  into  account  the  proportion  of 
their  total  grain  supplies  which  is  available  di- 
rectly for  human  consumption  and  the  proportion 
which  is  being  fed  to  livestock  and  poultry. 

(5)  Although  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  urgent 
problems  of  this  winter,  the  Committee  believes 
that  immediate  attention  should  be  given  to  the  de- 
sirability of  increasing  exports  of  nitrate  fertili- 
zers from  the  United  States  to  Western  Europe. 
With  present  rates  of  consumption,  the  shift  of  a 
moderate  tonnage  of  nitrogen  from  use  in  the 
United  States  to  use  in  Europe  would  make  pos- 
sible a  large  net  addition  to  world  food  supplies. 
Such  action  would  have  to  be  taken  within  the  next 
few  months  if  additional  fertilizer  were  to  be  avail- 
able for  application  in  the  spring  of  1948. 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AID 


The  Committee  on  Foreigii  Aid,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  on  June  22,  1947  to  de- 
termine the  facts  as  to  United  States  Resources 
available  for  economic  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  to  advise  him  concerning  this  assistance, 
consists  of  the  following: 

Hiland    Batcheller,    President,    Allegheiiy-Ludlum    Steel 

Corp.,  Pittsburgli,  Pa. 
Robert  Earle  Buchanan,   Dean,   Graduate  College,   Iowa 

State  College,  Ames,  Iowa 
W.  Randolph  Burgess,  V ice-Chairman,  National  City  Bank 

of  N.Y.,  New  York  City 
James  B.  Carey,  Secretary-Treasurer,  CIO,  Washington, 

D.C. 
John  L.  Collyer,  President,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
Granville  Conway,  President,  The  Cosmopolitan  Shipping 

Co.,  Inc.,  42d  and  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Melville  F.  Coolbaugh,  1700  Maple  St.,  Golden,  Colo. 
Chester  C.  Davis,  President,  Federal  Reserve  Bank,   St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
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R.  R.  Deupree,  President,  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
W.  Averell  Harriman,  Chainnan,  Department  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Paul  G.  Hoffman,  President,  The  Studebaker  Corp.,  South 

Bend,  Ind. 
Calvin  B.  Hoover,  Dean,  Graduate  School,  Duke  University, 

Durham,  N.C. 
Robert  Koenig,  President,  Ayrshire  Collieries  Co.,  Big  Four 

Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Robert  M.  La  FoUette,  Jr.,  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Edward  S.  Mason,  Dean,  School  of  Public  Administration, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
George  Meany,  Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Federation 

of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 
Harold  G.  Moulton,  President,  The  Brookings  Institution, 

Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.C. 
William  I.  Myers,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 

University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  President,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
Owen  D.   Young,   Honorary   Chairman   of   the  Board   of 

Directors,  General  Electric  Co.,  Van  Hornesville,  N.Y. 
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BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  THORP  i 


The  fact  that  we  have  gathered  here  to  attend 
the  first  annual  dinner  of  the  Coal  Exporters  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  calls  attention  to  a 
dramatic  and  significant  new  development  in  the 
economic  relationship  among  nations.  Before  the 
war,  the  volume  of  coal  exports  from  this  coun- 
try to  Europe  was  so  negligible  that  the  retui'ns 
would  hardly  have  justified  an  occasion  of  this 
kind.  Our  annual  coal  exports  to  European  coun- 
tries did  not  exceed  100,000  tons,  except  during 
ihe  abnormal  situation  arising  from  the  general 
strike  in  Great  Britain  in  the  mid-twenties.  To- 
day, the  contrast  is  startling;  Europe  depends  on 
American  coal  for  its  margin  of  existence.  Those 
black  diamonds  which  we  have  always  thought 
of  as  a  domestic  product  have  become  an  interna- 
tional commodity  of  surprising  importance. 

Coal  is  the  basic,  indispensable  element  of  mod- 
ern industrialized  civilization.  That  truth  has 
long  been  recognized,  but  the  experience  of  Europe 
during  the  last  two  years  has  served  to  emphasize 
it  once  again.  Coal  is  not  only  a  fuel;  it  is  an 
essential  factor  in  other  important  industries,  in- 
cluding steel,  transport,  textiles,  fertilizer,  and 
lumber.  Right  now,  coal  is  the  primary  bottleneck 
that  is  blocking  an  increase  in  European  industrial 
production  in  all  fields. 

Coal  is  needed  to  produce  Europe's  food  crops. 
We  have  all  been  reading  lately  about  the  second 
consecutive  failure  of  Europe's  principal  agricul- 
tural crops.  For  example,  the  wheat  yield  in 
France  this  year  is  the  lowest  since  Napoleon's 
time.  This  is  largely  due  to  bad  weather;  extreme 
cold  last  winter  froze  seed  in  the  ground,  and 
droughts  during  the  summer  months  drastically 
reduced  the  already  meager  crops. 

But  Europe's  poor  food  production  is  also  at- 
tributable in  large  measure  to  lack  of  sufficient 
quantities  of  fertilizer.  All  during  the  war,  the 
soil  of  Europe  steadily  deteriorated,  and  its  ability 
to  produce  today  is  certainly  below  the  prewar 
level.  Potash  and  phosphate  are  available  in  lim- 
ited amounts,  but  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
nitrogen.  Germany,  which,  before  the  war,  led 
the  world  in  nitrogen  production  and  exported 
much  of  it  as  fertilizer,  now  is  exjDorting  none  what- 
soever.    Because  coal  is  lacking,  Europe  has  an 
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idle  capacity  capable  of  producing  about  380,000 
metric  tons  of  nitrogen.  Seven  or  eight  tons  of 
coal  are  required  to  produce  one  ton  of  nitrogen, 
but  one  ton  of  nitrogen,  combined  with  other  nu- 
trients, will  increase  the  yield  of  wheat  over  an 
appropriate  acreage  by  12  tons,  so  the  shortage  of 
coal  is  reflected  in  the  shortage  of  food. 

Coal  is  needed  in  transport.  Europe's  railway 
systems  operate  almost  exclusively  with  coal- 
burning  locomotives.  The  railroads  normally  keep 
two  weeks'  supply  of  coal  on  hand,  in  frequent 
coaling  stations.  Because  coal  is  scarce,  fewer  sta- 
tions are  maintained,  and  locomotives  go  farther 
without  refueling;  this  practice  is  inefficient  and 
wastes  coal.  There  is  also  a  scarcity  of  coal  cars — 
a  problem  with  which  you  are  familiar  to  some 
degree  in  this  country.  The  shortage  of  transport 
hampers  the  development  of  all  types  of  economic 
activity. 

The  lack  of  coal  is  holding  back  the  production 
of  steel,  although  iron  ore  is  abundant,  steel  scrap 
is  available,  and  labor  is  sufficient.  The  lack  of 
steel,  in  turn,  has  handicapped  coal  mining,  since 
mine  equipment  is  worn  out  and  wearing  out,  and 
replacements  and  spare  parts  are  practically  un- 
obtainable. 

Coal  has  even  curtailed  the  supply  of  lumber. 
The  Scandinavian  countries  normally  import  coal 
from  Germany,  Poland,  and  Britain,  and  in  return 
send  them  lumber.  Now,  because  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Finland  cannot  get  enough  coal,  they  are 
burning  wood  as  fuel  instead  of  converting  it  into 
lumber,  which  is  badly  needed  for  reconstruction 
in  the  other  European  countries.  Coal  production 
itself  dei^ends  on  wood  in  the  form  of  pitprops, 
which  are  now  exceedingly  scarce,  especially  in  the 
Euhr. 

Coal  is  essential  for  power,  light,  and  heat. 
There  are  some  hydroelectric  i^lants  in  central 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Nor- 
way, but  for  the  most  part  Europe  depends  for 
electricity  upon  power  plants  fueled  with  coal. 
The  summer  drought  has  reduced  hydroelectric 


'  Address  delivered  before  the  Coal  Exporters  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  at  New  York  City  on  Sept.  25.  1947,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Willard  L.  Thorp 
is  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  economic  affairs. 
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output  and  increased  the  demand  on  steam  gener- 
atoi-s.  Since  coal  is  short,  electricity  is  rationed 
to  factories,  and  householders  have  current  only  at 
night.  Thus  the  influence  of  coal  permeates  every 
phase  of  community  life. 

Coal  is  the  heart  of  Europe's  industrial  economy, 
and  the  Ruhr  is  the  heart  of  the  coal  problem.  Be- 
fore the  war,  it  was  the  Ruhr  which  was  the  great 
source  of  coal  for  continental  Europe,  and  I  must 
tell  you  about  the  Ruhr  so  that  you  can  understand 
the  present  need  for  American  coal  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  this  need  will  continue  at  present  levels 
for  several  years,  as  a  minimum.  Before  the  war 
an  effective  labor  force  of  about  400,000  men  pro- 
duced about  140  million  tons  per  year  or  about 
440,000  tons  a  day  from  the  Ruhr  mines.  Wlien 
Allied  troops  occupied  the  Ruhr  in  1945,  produc- 
tion had  dropped  to  about  30,000  tons  a  day  and 
the  labor  force  remaining  after  the  release  of 
forced  labor  consisted  of  hardly  more  than  100,000 
men. 

As  a  prime  industrial  target,  the  Ruhr  had  been 
heavily  bombed  and  fought  over.  As  a  i-esult, 
mines  representing  10  percent  of  normal  produc- 
tion had  been  damaged  so  severely  that  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  restore  them  even  after  two  years. 
About  25  percent  of  the  mines  now  operating  were 
so  badly  damaged  that  they  have  been  repaired 
only  with  great  difficulty.  This  means  that  about 
one  third  of  normal  capacity  had  been  knocked 
out  of  production  or  seriously  impaired.  Min- 
ing supplies  were  no  longer  being  manufactured, 
and  machinery  has  depreciated  and  stores  are 
badly  depleted.  Pitprops  were  almost  nonexistent, 
as  large  stocks  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Trans- 
port was  completely  disorganized,  and  industry 
generally  was  at  a  standstill.  Out  of  250,000 
miners'  homes  in  the  Ruhr,  only  one  fifth  were  still 
undamaged;  66,000  had  been  destroyed  and  130,- 
000  were  damaged  in  varying  degi-ees. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  occupying 
authorities  was  the  establishment  of  a  recruit- 
ing system  for  miners.  About  35,000  former 
miners  among  the  prisoners  of  war  in  the  British 
zone  were  returned  to  the  mines,  and  all  able- 
bodied  men  aged  18  to  35  not  in  essential  employ- 
ment were  directed  into  mining.  Top  priority  in 
the  supply  of  labor  was  accorded  mining.  As  a 
result  of  these  measures,  tlie  number  of  miners 
increased  by  the  end  of  1945  to  about  200,000 — 
double  the  number  available  on  V-E  Day  but  only 
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half  the  prewar  total.  During  1946  the  number 
recruited  barely  kept  pace  with  the  number  that 
left  the  mines.  Recruitment  was  stimulated  by  a 
wage  rise  late  in  1946  and  an  incentive  program 
early  in  1947.  The  present  labor  force  numbers 
about  250,000,  and  the  net  increase  is  approxi- 
mately 1,000  per  week,  which  is  about  all  that  can 
be  taken  care  of  under  the  housing  program. 
Almost  all  of  the  new  labor  is  unskilled  and  there- 
fore inefficient.  Adult  labor  is  trained  by  work- 
ing alongside  skilled  miners,  and  14,000  young  men 
are  being  specially  trained  in  institutes. 

The  20  percent  wage  increase  granted  in  1946 
placed  the  miner  among  the  highest  paid  workers 
in  western  Germany,  and  he  probably  is  better 
protected  by  social  security  benefits  than  any  otlier 
worker.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  improv- 
ing housing  for  the  miners.  By  the  middle  of 
1946,  95,000  miners'  dwelling  units  had  been  re- 
paired, 2,000  Nissen  huts  had  been  converted  into 
dwellings,  and  some  prefabricated  houses  put  up. 
A  two-year  plan  devoted  exclusively  to  miners' 
housing  is  now  under  way,  with  a  special  alloca- 
tion of  coal  for  production  of  tJie  necessary  ma- 
terials. 

However,  the  most  important  single  factor  af- 
fecting coal  production  since  the  occupation  has 
been  the  food  supply.  Wlien  food  has  been  scarce 
and  rations  reduced,  coal  production  has  declined 
drastically;  when  the  1,500-calorie  ration,  low  as 
it  is,  is  maintixined,  the  production  chart  of  coal 
shows  a  corresponding  up-curve.  It  is  not  only 
necessary  to  feed  the  miner  enough  to  give  him 
energy  for  the  hard  work  he  does  (he  gets  a  spe- 
cial ration),  but  his  family  must  receive  sufficient 
food  too.  If  they  can't  get  enough  rationed  food, 
then  the  miner  saves  from  his  own  ration  and 
also  is  likely  to  stay  out  of  the  pit  and  forage  the 
countryside  for  food  for  his  family. 

Early  this  year  a  "points  system"  was  instituted, 
by  which  a  miner  who  reports  for  work  regularly 
and  increases  production  receives  coupons  en- 
titling him  to  purchase  extra  food  and  consumer 
goods  not  otherwise  obtainable.  This  system  was 
further  refined  in  July  to  make  the  incentives  even 
more  attractive. 

Another  limiting  factor  has  been  the  extreme 
shortage  of  equipment  and  supplies,  such  as  steel, 
chemicals,  rubber  belting  and  hose,  electrical 
equipment,  miners'  work  clothes,  and  pit  wood. 
Even  given   the  men,   materials,   and   necessary 
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transport,  however,  the  present  potential  capacity 
of  tlie  mines  is  ;^50,000  tons  per  day,  or  about  four 
fifths  of  prewar.  Any  increase  bej'ond  tJiis  point 
will  require  extensive  repairs  and  new  machinery. 
To  restore  full  prewar  capacity  would  require 
from  114  to  2  million  tons  of  steel  alone. 

It  is  possible  that  some  increase  in  production 
can  be  obtained  through  greater  mechanization  of 
the  mines,  although  conditions  in  the  German 
mines  are  much  less  favorable  for  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery than  those  in  this  country.  During  the 
last  several  years  certain  new  types  of  machinery 
particularly'  adapted  to  Ruhr  conditions  have  been 
developed.  There  are  now  30  so-called  coal 
ploughs  in  use,  which  cut  and  load  coal  in  the  same 
operation,  and  23  more  are  on  order  from  German 
manufacturers. 

The  combination  of  all  these  efforts  has  meant 
that  in  recent  weeks  production  has  reached  a  new 
high  level  of  slightly  over  240,000  tons  a  day.  This 
is  a  significant  improvement,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
compared  with  the  prewar  figure  of  440,000  tons 
per  da3^  Clearly  the  problem  will  be  with  us  for 
a  long  time. 

Increased  production  at  the  mine  is  of  little 
avail,  however,  if  the  coal  cannot  be  moved  to  the 
places  where  it  is  needed.  The  German  transport 
system  is  in  such  poor  condition  now  that  coal  is 
actually  accumulating  at  the  pits.  Since  such  fur- 
ther improvement  of  the  railway  system  seems  im- 
possible at  the  moment,  in  view  of  the  world-wide 
sliortage  of  rolling  stock,  the  only  immediate  solu- 
tion apparent  is  the  greater  utilization  of  water 
and  highway  transport.  Negotiations  are  now  in 
progress  with  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  for  use 
of  their  ports,  barges,  and  tugs,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  heavy  burden  on  the  rail  facilities  from  Bremen 
and  Hamburg.  It  also  may  be  possible  to  arrange 
for  Belgiimi  and  Czechoslovakia  to  repair  some 
rolling  stock  now  immobilized  in  Germany. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  occupation,  the  Brit- 
ish were  responsible  for  coal  production  in  the 
Ruhr,  since  that  area  was  in  their  zone.  At  Pots- 
dam it  was  agreed  that  the  four  zones  in  Germany 
should  have  a  certain  degi-ee  of  economic  unity. 
However,  that  agreement  was  never  implemented, 
and  the  four  zones  operated  almost  like  four  dif- 
ferent countries.  In  December  1946,  however,  the 
American  and  British  Governments  agreed  on  eco- 
nomic fusion  of  their  two  zones  in  the  interest  of 
increased  efficiency.    Since  that  time,  the  respec- 
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tive  zone  commanders  have  been  considering  estab- 
lishment of  a  German  administration  for  the  coal 
industry  in  the  bizonal  area,  under  joint  Anglo- 
American  control.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
completion  of  the  denazification  process  in  that 
area,  whereby  all  who  could  be  shown  to  have  been 
active  Nazis  were  removed  from  positions  of 
power. 

The  provisional  agreement  of  the  zone  com- 
manders called  for  placing  responsibility  for  coal 
production  in  German  hands,  through  creation  of  a 
German  coal  management  responsible  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  Military  Governments.  Anglo- 
American  supervision  would  be  exercised  by  a 
United  States-United  Kingdom  control  group, 
which  would  issue  directives  to  the  German 
management. 

Early  in  August,  the  British  Government  sent  a 
delegation  to  Washington  to  discuss  with  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Government  the  whole  problem 
of  increasing  coal  production  in  the  Ruhr  in  the 
immediate  future.  After  several  weeks  of  discus- 
sion, the  conference  recommended  a  whole  series 
of  steps  to  be  taken  to  increase  production,  one  of 
which  was  that  the  proposed  agreement  be  put  into 
effect. 

If  this  recommendation  is  accepted — and  we  cer- 
tainly hope  that  it  will  be — the  American  com- 
mander in  Germany  will  appoint  representatives  to 
form,  with  their  British  counterparts,  the  new 
joint  control  gi'oup.  When  this  is  done,  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  will  share  equally  in  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  Ruhr  coal  industry. 
This  arrangement  is  logical,  since  under  the  bizonal 
plan  the  expenses  incurred  as  a  result  of  occupation 
of  the  British  and  American  zones  are  i^aid  by  the 
two  Governments  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Joint  economic  action  by  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can Governments  in  Germany  is  not  confined  to 
coal  alone.  Obviously  the  rate  of  production  of 
coal  affects,  and  is  affected  by,  the  productivity  of 
related  industries,  such  as  steel  and  transportation. 
These  are  relationships  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
Wliat  is  urgently  needed  in  Germany  is  not  an  in- 
crease in  coal  production  alone  but  an  integrated, 
synchronized  advance  all  along  the  line. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  British  and 
American  Governments,  after  consultation  with 
the  Fiench  Government,  four  weeks  ago,  an- 
nounced an  upward  revision  of  the  level  of  indus- 
trial capacity  authorized  in  the  bizonal  area  of 
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Germany.  The  necessity  for  this  revision  resulted 
chiefly  from  the  failure  of  the  four  occupying 
powei's  to  treat  Germany  as  an  economic  unit,  as 
required  by  the  Potsdam  agreement.  Since  the 
original  level-of-industry  plan  agreed  upon  by  the 
occupying  powers  was  based  on  the  assumption  of 
economic  unification,  and  unification  has  not  been 
realized  in  fact,  a  somewhat  higher  level  for  the 
bizonal  area  is  necessai^  in  order  to  support  the 
population  and  reduce  reliance  upon  contributed 
imports,  mainly  from  the  United  States. 

The  industrial  capacity  which  would  have  been 
retained  in  the  bizonal  area  under  the  original 
plan  would  have  made  possible  a  general  level  of 
production  equal  to  about  70  or  75  percent  of 
1936.  The  new  plan  raises  the  permitted  level  to 
approximately  the  equal  of  1936,  a  year  that  was 
characterized  by  neither  boom  nor  depression. 
However,  the  bizonal  area  already  has  a  popula- 
tion six  million  greater  than  in  1936,  and  by  1952 
it  is  expected  to  contain  a  population  eight  to  ten 
million  larger  than  in  1936.  Therefore,  even  un- 
der the  revised  level  of  industry,  the  per  capita 
production  capacity  of  the  bizonal  area  in  1952 
would  be  about  75  percent  of  1936. 

In  developing  the  new  bizonal  plan,  the  para- 
mount consideration  was  the  establishment  of  a 
level  of  industry  that  would  ultimately  make  the 
area  self-supporting  and  enable  it  to  make  an  ap- 
propriate contribution  to  the  recovery  of  Europe 
as  a  whole.  Germany  is  irrevocably  a  part  of 
Europe,  and  Europe  cannot  recover  its  economic 
health  while  Germany  is  a  festering  sore,  any  more 
than  the  human  body  can  be  healthy  while  some 
central  oi-gan  is  diseased. 

Germany  was  formerly  the  nerve  center  of  much 
of  Europe's  trade — a  major  producer  of  iron,  steel, 
and  coal,  a  purchaser  of  raw  materials  and  food 
from  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  Germany  was 
a  workshop  and  a  supplier  of  manufactured  goods, 
a  railroad  center,  a  shipping  artery,  a  banker.  It 
is  not  so  today,  for  Germany  was  more  thoroughly 
smashed  than  any  other  part  of  industrial  Europe. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  for  Americans  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  the  devastation  in  Germany, 
and  particularly  the  Ruhr,  is  to  try  to  visualize 
what  effect  the  smashing  of  our  industrial  complex 
from  Chicago  to  Pittsburgh — to  a  point  where  it 
was  reduced  to  production  at  40  percent  of  the 
former  level — would  have  on  the  national  economy 
of  the  United  States. 
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The  meaning  of  the  virtual  disappearance  of 
Germany  from  the  European  economy  can  be 
glimpsed  in  a  quick  look  at  the  case  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Before  the  war  nearly  one  fifth  of  all 
Dutch  trade  was  conducted  with  Germany.  The 
IH-oiJortion  was  even  higher  in  the  case  of  vital 
imports  such  as  iron  and  steel,  chemicals,  ma- 
chines, and  instruments.  More  than  half  of  all  the 
industrial  equipment  in  the  Netherlands  is  of  Ger- 
man origin.  Dutch  industry  is  badly  handicapped 
in  its  recovery  efforts  by  the  lack  of  spare  parts, 
equipment,  and  materials  that  Germany  once  sup- 
plied. 

Germany  was  also  an  important  buyer  of  Dutch 
products,  particularly  agricultural  products, 
which  constituted  one  third  of  Dutch  exports. 
The  failure  of  Germany  to  take  any  part  of  its 
customary  one  fifth  of  Dutch  exports  of  dairy 
products  and  garden  produce  has  hit  Dutch  ex- 
porters hard.  Another  major  factor  in  Holland's 
jDrewar  economy  was  the  transit  traffic  through 
the  ports  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  Four 
boats  in  every  five  in  the  Dutch  Rhine  fleet  were 
used  in  carrying  German  goods.  This  substantial 
income  for  the  Netherlands  has  almost  ceased  to 
exist,  since  German  trade  through  the  Rhine  ports 
has  declined  to  one  fifth  of  prewar.  The  occupy- 
ing authorities,  to  save  foreign  exchange,  have  di- 
verted this  trade  to  the  German  North  Sea  ports, 
and  this  in  turn  has  increased  the  strain  on  the 
crippled  German  transportation  system. 

The  failure  of  German  exports,  especially  coal, 
to  revive  has  retarded  the  recovery  of  all  Europe. 
Because  of  the  pressure  to  earn  dollars  to  pay  for 
essential  food  and  other  imports,  the  few  German 
manufacturers  who  have  resumed  operations  tend 
to  concentrate  on  luxury  and  semi-luxury  items — 
cameras,  toys,  binoculars — which  find  a  market  in 
hard-currency  countries.  Meanwhile,  Europe  des- 
perately needs  Gei'man  mining  machinery,  spare 
IJarts,  milking  machines  to  increase  Dutch  and 
Danish  dairy  production,  and  many  other  articles 
essential  to  recovery.  As  long  as  German  produc- 
tion is  less  than  half  of  prewar,  and  her  trade  lags 
even  further  behind,  it  constitutes  a  serious  brake 
on  the  satisfactory  recovery  in  Europe. 

Secretary  Marshall  defined  the  aims  of  the 
United  States  in  Germany  in  a  statement  to  the 
Conference  of  Foreign  ISIinisters  at  Moscow,  in 
which  he  said :  "The  United  States  is  opposed  to 
policies  which  will  continue  Germany  as  a  con- 
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gested  slum  or  an  economic  poorhousc  in  the  center 
of  Europe.  .  .  .  we  want  Germany  to  use  its 
resources  of  skilled  manpower,  energy,  and  indus- 
trial capacity  to  rebuild  the  network  of  trade  on 
which  European  prosperity  depends;  ultimately, 
i  it  desires  to  see  a  peaceful  Germany,  with  strong 
democratic  roots,  take  its  place  in  the  European 
and  world  community  of  nations."  This  does  not 
contemplate  the  recovery  by  Germany  of  her  for- 
mer economic  power  but  does  suggest  that  her 
resources  are  needed  by  the  rest  of  Eui'ope. 

These  objectives  assume  even  greater  importance 
in  the  light  of  Mr.  Marshall's  proposal  of  June  5 
that  the  European  nations  take  the  initiative  in 
developing  a  comprehensive,  workable  plan  for  the 
earliest  possible  reconstruction  of  Europe,  based 
on  maximum  effort  by  each  nation  and  of  Europe 
as  a  whole  and  a  minimum  of  additional  assistance 
from  the  United  States. 

The  new  level  of  industry  in  the  bizonal  area 
and  the  recommendations  for  joint  efforts  to  in- 
crease coal  production  in  the  Euhr,  from  the  pres- 
ent low  level  of  about  72  million  tons  a  year  to 
something  like  the  prewar  figure  of  140  million 
tons,  reflect  the  determination  of  this  Government 
to  take  the  measures  necessary  to  utilize  German 
resources  in  the  interest  of  general  European  re- 
covery. Even  now,  at  the  current  unsatisfactory 
level  of  coal  production,  Germany  is  exporting  an 
average  of  one  million  tons  a  month  to  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  at  the  expense  of  the  German  econ- 
omy. As  production  in  the  Euhr  increases,  the 
other  nations  cooperating  in  the  European  recov- 
ery program  will  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
increase. 

I  want  to  state,  as  emphatically  as  I  know  how, 
that  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to  promote 
the  recovery  of  Germany  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Exactly  the  contrary  is  true.  We  do 
see  recovery  in  Germany  as  a  necessary  part  of 
European  recovery. 

We  are  also  keeping  fully  in  mind  the  problem 
of  security.  No  one  can  forget  that  Germany  has 
started  two  world  wars.  Therefore,  we  have  car- 
ried out  a  vigorous  demilitarization  program  in 
our  occupation  zone.  We  intend  to  see  that  Ger- 
many does  not  recreate  her  industrial  potential  for 
war-making  purposes,  and  we  have  offered  to  enter 
into  a  40-year  treaty  with  the  other  major  Allied 
powers  to  provide  machinery  for  inspection  and 
control  which  would  guarantee  that  Germany  does 
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not  again  threaten  to  break  the  peace.  That  offer 
still  stands. 

Meanwhile,  Germans  have  been  eating  one  third 
less  than  other  Europeans,  on  the  average,  and 
Germany's  industrial  protUiction  index  is  only 
about  40  percent  of  193(5,  compared  with  80  to  100 
percent  for  her  neighbors.  These  gaps  are  too 
great,  and  we  are  determined  to  narrow  them,  for 
the  relief  of  the  American  taxpayer  and  for  tlie 
benefit  of  Europe  itself. 

Until  Europe  can  increase  production  enough  to 
overcome  the  accumulated  deficit  resulting  from 
the  war  and  to  pay  its  way  in  the  world  again,  it 
must  import  the  irreducible  minimum  of  supplies 
required  to  support  a  tolerable  standard  of  living 
and  give  its  peoples  the  strength  and  the  where- 
withal to  accomplish  the  exacting  tasks  of  recon- 
struction. Virtually  the  only  source  from  which 
these  supplies  can  be  obtained  is  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  that  means  principally  the  United 
States. 

The  fundamental  problem  in  Europe  is  one  of 
production.  The  shortage  period  has  meant  aus- 
terity for  them  and  an  increasing  problem  of 
finding  ways  and  means  to  buy  necessary  new  mate- 
rials and  food  abroad.  Eventually,  their  own  pro- 
duction should  meet  most  of  their  own  needs  and 
provide  exports  enough  to  pay  for  the  balance.  In 
the  interim,  American  assistance  is  the  only  appar- 
ent solution. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  really  dollars  which  they 
need  but  commodities.  To  fill  the  gap  between  the 
volume  of  coal  which  Europe  is  now  producing  and 
the  volume  it  must  have  to  meet  essential  require- 
ments, the  United  States  is  shipping  coal  across 
the  Atlantic  at  a  current  rate  of  almost  50  million 
tons  a  year.  Even  that  only  fills  the  gap  in  part. 
Four  hundred  to  five  hundred  ships  a  month  aie 
clearing  from  American  ports  with  cargoes  of  coal 
bound  for  the  hungiy  fuinaces  of  Europe.  This 
prodigious  achievement  is  another  tribute  to  the 
ingenuity,  energy,  and  technical  skill  of  American 
management  and  labor.  The  continuance  of  this 
performance,  possibly  for  several  more  years  while 
Europe  strives  to  achieve  something  like  a  balance 
between  its  coal  production  and  requirements,  will 
challenge  our  best  efforts. 

We  may  experience,  as  we  have  in  past  months, 
difficulties  in  first  one  and  then  another  phase  of 
the  program — getting  the  coal  out  of  the  mines, 
finding  enough  coal  cars,  keeping  sufficient  port 
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facilities  in  efficient  operation,  assembling  enough 
shipping  to  do  the  job.  Teamwork  between  labor 
and  management,  between  business  and  govern- 
ment, have  surmounted  every  obstacle.  A  continu- 
ance of  that  excellent  cooperation  will  be  necessary, 
especially  during  the  coming  winter,  to  make  sure 
that  the  American  coal  industry  produces  in  suffi- 
cient volume  to  meet  all  domestic  requirements  and 
the  demands  for  essential  exports  as  well.  We 
have  already  proved  it  can  be  done ;  we  must  keep 
on  proving  it. 

The  coal  exporters  of  this  country  have  made  a 
magnificent  contribution  to  this  achievement,  as  is 
conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  records.  In  our 
best  month  last  year,  2,300,000  tons  of  coal  cleared 
American  ports  for  Europe;  in  August,  our  best 
month  so  far  this  year,  4,300,000  tons  were  shipped 
to  Europe — an  increase  of  almost  100  percent. 


This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
the  magnitude  of  the  j^hysical  task  alone,  plus  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  a  number  of  government 
missions  and  conforming  with  those  government 
regulations,  in  the  formulation  and  enforcement 
of  which  you  gentlemen  fully  cooperated. 

I  hardly  need  to  tell  you,  but  I  would  like  to  ( 
inform  the  American  people,  that  the  coal  ex-  \ 
porters  of  the  United  States  occupy  a  position  of 
great  strategic  importance  and  that  they  are  ac- 
quitting themselves  well.  You  operate  the  controls 
for  the  movement  of  the  most  vital  element  in  the 
world  economy — with  the  sole  exception  of  food. 
By  your  efforts  you  are  quickening  the  pace  of 
world  recovery  and  are  contributing  magnificently 
to  the  attainment  of  the  conditions  of  stability, 
prosperity,  and  peace  which  we  all  so  earnestly 
desire. 


Execution  of  Nikola  Petl<ov  Declared  Travesty  on  Justice 


[Released  to  the  press  September  23] 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  confirma- 
tion from  the  Acting  Political  Representative  in 
Sofia  that  Nikola  Petkov  was  executed  on  Sep- 
tember 23. 

Mr.  Petkov  was  one  of  the  four  Bulgarian  sign- 
ers of  the  Bulgarian  armistice.  As  the  leader  of 
the  Agrarian  Party,  the  largest  political  party  in 
Bulgaria,  he  played  an  active  and  leading  role 
in  the  establishment  of  a  coalition  government  in 
September  1944,  following  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bulgarian  Nazi  regime.  Subsequently,  in  July 
1945,  Mr.  Petkov  and  the  majority  of  his  party 
withdrew  from  the  minority-controlled  organ 
which  that  Government  became.  Since  July  1945 
he  has  been  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition. He  was  arrested  on  charges  of  conspiracy 
against  the  government  on  June  8, 1947. 

Mr.  Petkov's  trial  was  a  travesty  on  justice. 
Two  of  the  attorneys  selected  by  Petkov  were 
seized  by  the  militia.  The  court  refused  to  permit 
the  appearance  of  numerous  witnesses  requested 
by  the  defense.  The  court  likewise  denied  a  re- 
quest by  the  defense  for  a  postponement  to  permit 
study  of  the  pre-trial  record.  The  presiding 
judge  actively  participated  in  the  prosecution.  On 
August  16, 1947,  the  court  pronounced  Mr.  Petkov 
guilty  of  "having  inspired  certain  Bulgarian  Army 
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officers  to  found  a  military  union  which  conspired 
to  overthrow  the  Fatherland  Front  government," 
et  cetera.    Mr.  Petkov  was  sentenced  to  death. 

Mindful  of  its  obligations  under  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  assisting  the  peoples  of  the  for- 
mer Axis  satellite  states  to  solve  by  democratic 
means  their  pressing  political  problems,  the  United 
States  Government  requested  the  Soviet  acting 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Allied  Control  Commis- 
sion to  instruct  the  Bulgarian  Government,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  right  of  Mr.  Petkov  to  appeal, 
to  suspend  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  until 
the  Commission  had  had  full  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  case.  This  and  subsequent  approaches 
to  the  Allied  Control  Commission  were  rejected 
by  the  Soviet  acting  deputy  chairman  on  the 
grounds  that  such  review  would  constitute  "inter- 
ference in  Bulgarian  internal  affairs".  On  Au- 
gust 23  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  in- 
formed the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  that  the  United 
States  Government  could  not  accept  the  position 
taken  by  the  Soviet  Representative  on  the  Allied 
Control  Commission  and  requested  immediate  con- 
sultation at  a  government  level  among  the  three 
Yalta  Powers  in  order  that  they  might  reach  con- 
certed policies  in  regard  to  the  matter.  This  ap- 
2:)roach  and  a  later  one  of  August  30  to  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Office  were  likewise  rejected  on  similar 
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reasoning.  The  United  States  Government  also 
connnunicated  its  views  concerning  the  Petkov 
case  to  the  highest  Bulgarian  authorities. 

The  timing  and  conduct  of  the  trial  and  its  re- 
lationship to  other  repressive  measures  undertaken 
by  the  Bulgarian  authorities  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  tlie  trial  constituted  but  one  of  a  series 
of  measures  undertaken  by  the  Communist-domi- 
nated Fatherland  Front  government  to  remove 
from  the  Bulgarian  scene  all  save  a  purely  nomi- 
nal opjjosition  and  to  consolidate,  desjaite  its  pro- 
fessions to  the  contrary,  a  totalitarian  form  of 
government.  The  trial  of  Nikola  Petkov  recalls 
to  memory  another  trial  which  occurred  in  Leip- 


zig 14  years  ago.  In  that  earlier  trial  a  Bulgarian 
defendant  evoked  world-wide  admiration  for  his 
courageous  defiance  of  the  Nazi  bully  who  partici- 
pated in  his  prosecution.  Today  that  defendant 
has  assumed  another  role,  and  it  is  now  the  courage 
of  another  Bulgarian  whose  steadfast  opposition 
to  forces  of  oppression  has  evoked  world-wide  ad- 
miration. In  bringing  Nikola  Petkov  to  trial  the 
Bulgarian  regime  placed  itself  on  trial  in  the  minds 
of  many  Bulgarians  and  of  freedom-supporting 
peoples  outside  Bulgaria.  In  the  court  of  world 
opinion  that  regime  has  shown  itself  wanting  with 
respect  to  elementary  principles  of  justice  and  the 
rights  of  man. 


Denial  of  Misconduct  by  U.S.  Military  Forces  in  Yugoslavia 

EXCHANGE   OF   NOTES    BETWEEN    THE    UNITED   STATES   AND   THE   FEDERAL 
PEOPLES   REPUBLIC   OF  YUGOSLAVIA 


[Released  to  the  press  September  24] 

Text  of  the  Yugoslav  note  of  September  22 

p.  No.  1200 

The  Ambassador  of  the  Federal  Peoples  Re- 
public of  Yugoslavia  presents  his  compliments  to 
the  Honorable,  The  Secretary  of  State  and  has  the 
honor  to  inform  of  the  following : 

1.  On  the  occasion  of  the  withdrawal  fiom  the 
demarcation  line  in  the  Julian  March  and  shortly 
before  their  departure,  the  American  occupational 
troops  committed  serious  attacks  against  the  prop- 
erty in  the  region  which  was  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  On  the 
night  of  September  15-16,  American  soldiers  de- 
molished a  hospital  in  Sezana  and  removed  all  of 
the  valuable  articles. 

2.  Along  the  whole  demarcation  line  American 
troops  burned  or  destroyed  other-wise  practically 
all  of  the  barracks.  Such  action  on  the  part  of 
American  soldiers  increased  the  tension  on  the 
demarcation  line  and  could  have  caused  undesired 
incidents.  Besides  that,  American  troops  dis- 
played a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Federal 
Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

3.  The  American  soldiers  tried  to  provoke  inci- 
dents and  made  phj'sical  attacks  upon  the  Yugo- 
slavs.    On   September  15,  on  the  road  between 


Tolmin  and  Kobarid,  American  soldiers  physically 
attacked  and  beat  Yugoslav  telephone  workers  who 
were  working  on  a  telephone  line.  On  September 
15,  on  the  road  St.  Lucia-Kozariste,  American 
soldiers  distributed  Anti-Yugoslav  leaflets. 

Moreover,  Italians  exercised  moral  pressure  on 
tlie  population  in  the  territory  which  was  to  be- 
long to  the  Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia so  that  they  would  move  out. 

In  the  region  of  Kobarid  American  soldiers, 
during  their  withdrawal,  fired  three  artillery  shots 
on  the  territory  of  the  Federal  Peoples  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia.  They  tried  to  provoke  incidents 
by  firing  from  infantry  arms.  Such  action  by  the 
American  occupation  forces  may  have  left  the 
population  of  the  territory  in  question  with  the 
impression  that  the  American  authorities  are  hos- 
tile and  in  that  way  incite  incidents  which  would 
make  difficult  or  even  impossible  the  peaceful  "tak- 
ing over"  of  the  territory. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  occupational  au- 
thorities, before  the  carrying  out  of  tlie  Peace 
Treaty,  made  it  possible  for  followers  of  Fascist 
organizations  to  provoke  incidents,  attack  prop- 
erty and  make  physical  attacks  on  the  Yugoslav 
population  and  even  upon  the  Yugoslav  citizens 
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in  tJie  Italian  territory  or  on  the  Free  tei'ritory  of 
Trieste. 

During  the  night  of  September  14-15,  a  mine 
was  laid  in  the  building  of  the  "Primorski 
dnevnik"  in  Gorica.  It  was  a  fortunate  incident 
that  the  mine  was  found  and  removed  by  Yugo- 
slav citizens  and  therefore  its  explosion  was  pre- 
vented. A  Yugoslav  automobile  with  license  plate 
TP  was  burned  the  same  night  by  an  organized 
group  in  Gorica. 

On  September  14  at  2  p.m.  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization "Divisions  Gorizia"  destroyed  the  res- 
taurant belonging  to  a  Slovene — Polde  Cesut — in- 
jured him  and  stole  10.000  lire.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  restaurants  of  Petar  Kralj,  Petrovic  Makso 
and  Gifl  were  attacked  and  Marcija  Butinjolija 
was  seriously  wounded.  At  8 :  00  p.m.  of  the  same 
evening,  the  Library  of  "Ljudska  Zalozba"  was  at- 
tacked and  30.000  Slovene  books  were  destroyed. 

On  the  night  of  September  13-14  in  Gorica,  or- 
ganized groups  attacked  the  houses  of  Gorica  citi- 
zens who  did  not  want  to  display  Italian  flags. 
In  these  attacks  three  grenades  wei'e  thrown. 

Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the 
Organization  "Divizione  Gorizia"  is  organized 
under  the  same  principles  as  the  Fascist  Squa- 
dristi  and  that  the  majority  of  the  members  are 
former  members  of  the  Fascist  party. 

On  September  15,  in  Trieste,  the  head  of  the 
Yugoslav  border  commission,  Colonel  Kilibarda 
and  Major  Altarac  were  attacked.  Fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  civilian  police,  who  were  present,  did 
not  intervene  and  did  not  protect  the  above  men- 
tioned official  representatives  of  the  Federal  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  On  that  occasion 
(he  automobile  of  Colonel  Kilibarda  was  damaged. 

The  Ambassador  of  Yugoslavia,  would,  at  the 


same  time,  like  to  mention  that  the  American  oc- 
cupation authorities,  before  the  Peace  treaty  came 
into  effect,  allowed,  between  September  1-3-14,  the 
entry  of  Italian  troops  and  carabinieri  into  Gorica. 

The  American  occupational  authorities  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  criminal  activities  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  above  named  organizations  because 
they  are  in  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  Law  and 
order,  and  with  the  protection  of  personal  integ- 
rity and  property  on  the  territories  in  question. 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  Yugoslavia  wishes  to  express  its  unsatisfac- 
tion  for  the  incorrect  stand  of  the  American  sol- 
diers and  commander  and  reserves  itself  the  right 
to  seek  compensation  for  the  damages  incurred  by 
American  soldiers. 

The  Yugoslav  Ambassador  takes  this  opportu- 
nity to  renew  to  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  assurances  of  his  highest  consideration. 

Wasuington,  D.  C,  September  22,  1947. 

Text  of  the  United  States  reply  of  September  23  to 
the  Yugoslav  note  of  September  22 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  His  Excellency  The  Ambassador  of  the 
Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  and  has 
the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Am- 
bassador's note  P.  No.  1200  of  September  22, 1947, 
detailing  numerous  alleged  instances  of  miscon- 
duct by  United  States  military  forces  during  their 
withdrawal  from  territory  ceded  to  Yugoslavia 
under  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy. 

These  charges  have  been  determined  upon  in- 
vestigation to  be  wholly  without  foundation  in  fact 
and  are  rejected  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  unworthy  of  comment. 


SUMMARY  OF  ANSWERS  TO  YUGOSLAV  CHARGES' 


[Released  to  the  press  September  24] 

Charge  1 :  American  Occupation  Forces  com- 
mitted numerous  insolent  attacks  against  our  pop- 
ulace, property  and  citizens  at  the  moment  of 
withdrawal  from  Istria. 

Aksu'er  :  The  withdrawal  of  the  American  and 


1  Made  by  Maj.  Gen.  T.  S.  Airey  (U.K.),  Commander, 
U.S.-U.K.  Zone,  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  on  Sept.  20, 
1047.    Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 


British  troops  from  Pola,  at  the  end  of  the  Istrian 
Peninsula,  was  made  in  good  order  and  without 
attacks  of  provocation  against  anybody,  and  with- 
out any  harm  to  property  of  any  kind.  The  Amer- 
ican officer  in  command  at  Pola  states  that  all 
proj^erty  was  left  in  excellent  condition. 

Charge  2 :  Between  night  15-16  September  sol- 
diers demolished  hospital  in  Sesana  and  plundered 
everything  of  value.    Between  Tolmino  and  Capo- 
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retto,  American  soldiers  attacked  and  injured 
many  of  our  workers  who  were  working  on  tele- 
phone lines  there. 

Answer:  No  acts  of  looting  or  i)Iunder  on  the 
part  of  American  troops  occurred  at  any  place 
along  the  Morgan  Line.    On  the  contrary  the  with- 
,■  drawal  took  place  in  good  order,  and  without  in- 
|l  cident.    No  American  soldier  attacked  or  injured 
J  or  otherwise  molested  any  Slovenes  in  any  way. 
j       Charge  3 :  On  road  St.  Lucci-Kozarsche  Ameri- 
can soldiers  threw  leaflets  from  jeep  with  Italian 
written  on  them.    They  pressed  the  inhabitants  of 
this  region  to  leave  territory. 

Ansa\t;u:  This  preposterous  statement  has  no 
basis  in  fact. 

Charge  4:  During  the  night  13-14  September 
American  authorities  allowed  units  of  the  Italian 
army  and  Caribinicri  to  enter  Gorizia  before  com- 
ing into  force  of  Peace  Treaty  and  at  same  time 
prevented  our  authorities  from  entering  Zone  A 
territory  falling  to  Yugoslavia. 

Answer  :  Units  of  Italian  Army  and  OS  caribi- 
nieri  were  allowed  to  come  forward  to  the  treaty 
line  at  R  minus  one,  in  order  that  an  orderly  hand- 
over to  the  representatives  of  the  two  nations  could 
be  made  on  the  treaty  line. 

Charge  5 :  At  several  places  American  soldiers 
either  destroyed  or  set  fire  to  barracks. 

Answt5r:  Such  barracks  as  the  American  sol- 
diers occupied  in  Zone  A  were  improved  during 
their  occupation,  and  were  not  injured  in  any  way 
upon  withdrawal  therefrom. 

Charge  6 :  During  withdrawal  American  mili- 
tary units  fired  3  artillery  sliots  at  Caporetto  in 
our  territory  and  attempted  to  provoke  incidents 
by  shooting  infantry  weapons. 

Answer  :  No  American  unit  or  soldier  fired  a 
single  shot  during  the  entire  operation,  prior  to, 
during,  or  after  the  liand-over.  The  evacuation 
of  the  St.  Alucia  and  Caporetto  area  was  without 
incident  of  any  sort.  No  shots  fired  from  any 
weapon.  No  troojis  were  involved  with  any  civil- 
ians. Civilians  were  friendly  and  arrangements 
had  been  made  to  transfer  barracks  at  Plezzo  to 
Yugoslav  Army  detachments  but  the  steady  move- 
ment of  the  Yugoslavs  and  their  complete  disre- 
gard of  all  prior  timing  arrangements  made  it  im- 
possible. Brigadier  General  Gaither,  Deputy 
Commander  of  the  80th  Infantry  Division  was 
personally  present  in  Caporetto  until  2340  on  15 
September,  and  was  the  last  U.S.  soldier  to  leave 
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Caporetto  and  the  territory  ceded  to  Yugoslavia. 
A  Yugoslav  liaison  officer  was  present  with  him. 

Charge  7:  Under  the  protection  of  American 
soldiers,  Italian  Fascist  bands  committed  numer- 
ous crimes  against  inhabitants. 

Answer:  The  American  authorities  know  of  no 
Fascist  bands  who  committed  crimes  against  inhab- 
itants. The  charge  that  such  crimes  were  com- 
mitted "under  the  protection  of  American  soldiers" 
is  false. 

Charge  8 :  From  above  facts  it  is  clear  that 
American  authorities  and  American  military  units 
have  roughly  broken  obligation  they  accepted 
under  Peace  Treaty.  They  have  shown  their 
enemy  attitude  towards  our  people  by  brutal  at- 
tacks, terror  and  plunder  of  property.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  why  our  people  in  Istria  are  compar- 
ing behavior  of  American  soldiers  with  behavior 
German  Italian  armies  during  war. 

Answer:  The  American  military  units  turned 
over  treaty  line  exactly  as  it  was  drawn,  and 
maintained  all  obligations  imposed  under  the 
treaty ;  the  American  authorities  met  with  Yugo- 
slav authorities  and  attempted  to  arrange  for  an 
oiderly  turnover  in  every  respect.  The  U.S. 
forces  committed  no  acts  against  Slovene  citizens 
and  no  i^lunder  of  their  property.  The  attitude 
of  the  American  troops  toward  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  former  Zone  A  which  has  now  come 
under  the  domination  of  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment has  been  consistently  friendly.  There  has 
been  no  hostility  at  any  time  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans.  This  allegation  is  untrue,  and  is  a 
trumped  up  and  malicious  charge. 

Charge  9 :  "Politika"  states  "most  recent  news 
tells  of  further  brutal  violations  Peace  Treaty  pro- 
visions and  cites  incident  in  which  American  occu- 
pation units  occupied  300  meters  territory  near 
Penetetice  belonging  Yugoslavia."  According  to 
"Politika",  "Yugoslav  commission  went  to  men- 
tioned poiDulace  and  protested.  American  authori- 
ties promised  to  leave  at  once  but  instead  issued 
orders  to  units  to  take  positions  on  border  armed 
with  machine  guns  and  infantry  cannon."  "In 
this  way"  states  "Politika",  "they  violated  inter- 
national agreements  and  showed  they  desired  to 
provoke  an  incident  and  a  disturbance  on  the 
border." 

Answer  :  The  American  forces  turned  over  the 
treaty  line  exactly  as  prescribed.  No  violation  of 
Yugoslav  territory  was  made.    In  all  cases  where 
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Yugoslavs  attempted  to  force  the  U.S.  troops  back 
away  from  the  treaty  line  the  American  troops  re- 
fused to  move,  and  indicated  that  their  orders  were 
to  stand  fast.  All  international  agi'eements  were 
scrupulously  adhei'ed  to. 

Charge  10 :  "Politika"  adds  "American  military 
as  well  as  Italian  authorities  were  also  responsible 
for  penetration  of  Chetnic  and  Ustashi  bands  into 
territory  Zone  A  now  belonging  to  Italy"  and  con- 
cludes "provocative  incidents  committed  by  Ameri- 
can and  Italian  military  forces  and  Ustashi  quis- 
ling bands  are  a  new  attempt  by  war  mongering 
elements  to  create  hot  spots  and  to  prepare  eventu- 
ally ground  for  intervention  by  foreign  interven- 
tionists. They  mean  at  this  same  time  of  course 
the  breaking  of  Peace  Treaty  agreements." 

Answer:  No  penetration  of  Chetnik  or  Ustachi 
bands  into  territory  of  Zone  A  was  made.  Ameri- 
can and  Italian  military  forces  committed  no 
provocative  incidents. 

Protest  to  Yugoslav  Government  Concerning 
Zonal  Boundary  In  Trieste 

Statement  hy  Acting  Secretary  Lovett 

[Released  to  the  press  September  24] 

On  September  22  the  United  States  protested  to 
the  Yugoslav  Govermnent  through  the  American 
Embassy  at  Belgrade  against  irresponsible  Yugo- 
slav actions  m  presenting  ultimatums  to  local  Al- 
lied military  representatives  demanding  altera- 
tions in  the  provisional  boundary  between  the 
British-United  States  zone  of  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste  and  Yugoslavia.  In  presenting  the 
protest,  American  Ambassador  Cavendish  Cannon 
requested  the  Yugoslav  Government  to  issue  imme- 
diate instructions  to  end  this  practice,  which  the 
United  States  Government  considers  exceedingly 
dangerous  and  likely  to  precipitate  incidents  lead- 
ing to  most  serious  consequences. 

Ambassador  Cannon  expressed  the  U.S.  view 
that  matters  in  dispute  between  local  military  posts 
must  be  resolved  through  normal  civilized  pro- 
cedures and  requested  that  orders  be  issued  imme- 
diately to  insure  that  such  additional  matters  of 
local  dispute  as  may  arise  will  hereafter  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  Yugoslav  commander  for  reso- 
lution through  discussion  with  General  Airey.  He 
emphasized  that  General  Airey  has  been  instructed 


'  BuiXETiN  of  Jan.  27,  194G,  p.  114. 
'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  29,  1946,  p.  563. 
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to  maintain  the  established  provisional  line,  which 
must  be  recognized  as  the  de  facto  boundary  be- 
tween the  British-United  States  zone  of  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste  and  Yugoslavia  until  defini- 
tive delineation  has  been  undertaken  in  accord 
with  the  terms  of  the  Italian  treaty. 

Denial  of  Charges  Made  Against  Ambassador 
Lane  at  Krakow  Trials 

The  widely  publicized  Krakow  Trials  in  which 
Stanislaw  Mierzwa,  Alternate  Secretary  General 
of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  and  16  other 
co-defendants  were  charged  with  maintaining 
contacts  with  the  underground  and  furnishing 
"espionage  material"  to  representatives  of  for- 
eign powers,  ended  on  September  11,  1947. 

Charges  made  during  the  trial  that  former 
American  Ambassador  Arthur  Bliss  Lane  and 
members  of  his  staff  were  among  the  chief  recipi- 
ents of  the  alleged  "espionage  material"  were 
denied  in  the  following  statement  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State  on  September  18,  1947 : 

The  Department  of  State  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  receijDt  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Warsaw 
of  information  of  any  kind  from  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  Krakow  trials  and  has  been  assured 
by  former  Ambassador  Lane  that  he  had  no  con- 
tacts with  such  persons,  did  not  to  his  knowledge 
receive  any  information  from  them,  and  had 
strictlj'  forbidden  members  of  his  staff  to  main- 
tain any  relations  with  the  Polish  underground. 

Preliminary  Distribution  of  the  "Gold  Pot" 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Lovett 

[Released  to  the  press  September  24] 

At  the  Paris  Reparations  Conference  (Novem- 
ber-December 1945)  it  was  agreed  that  all  the 
monetary  gold  found  in  Germany  by  the  Allied 
foi-ces  and  looted  gold  recovered  from  third  coun- 
tries to  which  it  was  transferred  from  Germany 
should  be  pooled  for  redistribution  among  the  vic- 
timized countries  on  a  prorata  basis. ^  On  SejDtem- 
ber  27,  1946,  a  gold  commission  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  was  set  up  in  Brussels  to  scru- 
tinize claims  for  looted  gold  and  to  determine 
the  share  of  each  claimant  government.^ 

Although  the  technical  and  legal  difficulties  in- 
volved are  tremendous,  the  Department  of  State 
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las  instructed  its  representative  on  the  Comnns- 
^ion,  in  view  of  the  critical  international  financial 
situation,  to  urge  a  preliminary  distribution  of  the 
'gold  pot"  not  later  than  October  15.    The  Com- 
mission has  agreed  to  try  to  meet  this  deadline. 
The  return  of  a  substantial  portion  of  their  mone- 
tary gold  reserve  to  some  of  the  European  coun- 
itries  whicli  are  in  a  critical  financial  situation  will 
".help  them  to  overcome  their  present  difficulties. 
There  are  at  present  available  for  distribution 
^[xbout  260  million  dollars'  worth  of  gold  looted  by 
Ithe  Nazis  and  recovered  by  United  States  forces 
'in  Germany  plus  about  70  million  dollars'  worth 
'of  gold  recovered  from  third  countries.    Negotia- 
".tions  with  third  countries  still  going  on  should 
yield  additional  looted  gold  for  the  "pot"  in  the 
near  future.     Only  about  half  of  the  total  of  330 
million  dollars'  worth  of  gold  now  available  can 
be  distributed  immediately  since  a  substantial  re- 
serve will  have  to  be  withheld  to  meet  claims  which 
may  later  be  determined  to  be  valid.    The  total  of 
all  claims  submitted  to  the  Commission  amounts 
to  nearly  800  million  dollars'  worth  of  gold. 

Claims  have  been  filed  by  Albania,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  reveal  the  amount  of  each  partic- 
ular claim,  nor  am  I  in  a  position  to  say  at  this 
moment  how  much  any  one  of  the  afore-mentioned 
countries  will  receive  in  the  preliminary  distribu- 
tion, since  the  decision  is  up  to  the  Tripartite  Gold 
Commission  and  will  be  announced  by  this 
Commission. 
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Normal  Diplomatic   Relations  With 
Ecuador   Established 

[Released  to  the  press  on  September  22) 

The  United  States  Government  re-established 
normal  diplomatic  relations  with  Ecuador  on  Sep- 
tember 22. 

Several  other  American  republics  have  likewise 
extended  recognition  to  the  Ecuadoran  Govern- 
ment. 

Amendments  of  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 

The  President,  by  proclamation  of  September  27, 
1947,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
amend  the  regulations  approved  by  Proclamation 
2739  of  July  31,  1947,  by  changing  the  dates  of 
open  seasons  on  waterfowl,  coots,  rails,  and  galli- 
nules  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  on  waterfowl 
and  coots  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  For  text  of 
the  proclamation  see  White  House  press  release 
of  September  27, 1947. 


Resignation  of  William   Benton  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State 

On  September  24  the  White  House  announced  the 
resignation  of  William  Benton  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  effective  October  1.  For  the  texts  of 
Mr.  Benton's  letter  to  the  President  and  his  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  see  the  White  House  press 
release  of  September  24.  Howland  H.  Sargent  is 
designated  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  public  affairs  effective  October  1. 
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THE  GENEVA  CHARTER  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  ORGANIZATION 


IV.  Subsidies  and  State  Trading 


The  draft  charter  for  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  adopted  by  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Employment  at  Geneva,  and  recommended  by 
it  to  the  World  Conference  which  will  convene  at 
Habana  on  November  21,  1947,  made  a  number  of 
important  changes  in  the  texts  of  the  sections  on 
subsidies  and  state  trading  which  had  been  tenta- 
tively agreed  upon  at  the  meetings  at  London  and 
Lake  Success. 

These  two  sections  play  a  more  important  role 
in  the  draft  charter  than  would  be  apparent  from 
the  space  they  occupy.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  section  on  state  trading,  which  includes  only 
2  of  the  100  articles  of  the  document  but  which 
attempts  to  answer  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions that  have  faced  the  Preparatory  Committee — 
whether  countries  which  carry  on  trade  through 
state  enterprises  can  conduct  their  commerce  with 
private-trading  countries  on  amicable  and  mu- 
tually profitable  terms  or  whether  the  rapid 
growth  of  state  enterprises  dooms  the  world  to  a 
permanent  cleavage  between  two  systems,  with 
economic  warfare  between  them  the  normal  state 
of  affairs. 

Before  the  first  session  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee thei'e  were  many  who  believed  that  there 
was  no  satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem — that 


state-trading  enterprises  have  an  artificial  advan- 
tage over  competitive  private  traders  that  can  be 
met  in  private-trading  countries  only  by  govern- 
ment monopolies — in  other  words,  by  universal 
state  trading  throughout  the  world. 

The  Preparatory  Committee  did  not  accept  this 
as  the  answer.  It  could  not.  For  even  if  it  had  de- 
cided to  draw  a  curtain  between  the  state-trading 
and  the  private-trading  worlds  it  could  not  have 
written  satisfactory  trade  rules  for  the  latter  while 
ignoring  the  problem  of  state  trading.  Nearly 
every  country,  including  the  United  States,  had 
acquired  during  the  war  some  experience  with 
state  trading.  And  this  experience  could  be  used 
effectively  by  any  member  to  nullify  all  the  other 
obligations  of  the  charter  if  there  were  no  pro- 
visions in  the  charter  to  prevent  it. 

While    the    rapid    growth    of    state    trading 

Editor's  Note  :  This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  articles 
describing  the  draft  charter  for  an  international  trade  or- 
ganization formulated  at  Geneva  by  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee for  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Employment,  which  will  open  at  Habana  on  November  21 
of  this  year.  The  first  three  articles  dealt  with  the  Gen- 
eral Commercial  Provisions  of  the  Charter,  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Quantitative  Restrictions,  and  with  the  problem  of 
Employment  and  Economic  Development  as  related  to 
the  Charter.  Later  articles  will  discuss  Cartel  and  Com- 
modity Policy  and  the  Structure  of  the  ITO. 
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tliroughout  the  world  increased  the  importance 
of  the  problem,  its  solution  was  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  lack  of  precedent.  When  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  held  its  first  meeting  at  London 
last  autumn,  it  was  faced  with  the  task  of  writing 
rules  for  an  area  of  trade  which  had  hardly  been 
touched  by  any  previous  international  agreement. 
The  Preparatory  Committee  at  its  first  session 
devoted  considerable  effort  to  working  out  for- 
mulas to  fit  both  subsidies  and  state  trading  into 
the  pattern  of  the  other  commercial-policy  pro- 
visions of  the  draft  charter.  These  formulas  were 
further  refined  at  the  meeting  of  the  Interim 
Drafting  Committee  at  Lake  Success.  Wlren  the 
Geneva  meeting  convened,  these  earlier  drafts  had 
been  studied  and  criticized  in  detail  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  the  other  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  meetings.  A  possible  result  of  that 
public  discussion  might  have  been  a  stiffening  of 
the  desire  of  each  country  to  maintain  its  own 
freedom  of  action  in  these  fields.  Listead,  the 
Preparatory  Committee  at  Geneva  amended  both 
sections,  particularly  that  on  state  trading,  in  the 
direction  of  the  tightening  of  their  requirements 
and  the  closing  of  possible  avenues  of  escape  from 
their  provisions. 

Relation  of  Subsidy  and  State-Trading  Provisions  to 
General  Commercial  Policy 

Tlie  general  purpose  of  the  commercial-policy 
chapter  of  the  draft  charter  has  been  outlined  be- 
fore in  this  series  of  articles.  But  a  brief  review 
may  be  worth  while  so  that  the  part  played  by  the 
subsidy  and  state-trading  sections  in  the  charter 
may  be  better  understood. 

In  broad  outline,  the  two  most  fundamental 
purposes  of  chapter  IV  of  the  charter  are  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  international  trade  by  reduc- 
ing trade  barriers  and  to  reverse  the  trend  of  the 
intei'war  years  toward  bilateralism.  Bilateral 
trading — the  attempt  by  a  country  to  bring  its 
trade  with  each  other  country  separately  into  bal- 
ance— was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  1930's. 
Expressed  through  such  devices  as  barter  agree- 
ments, blocked  curi-encies,  and  differential  ex- 
change rates,  it  could  be  accomplished  only  by 
discrimination  between  countries.  Its  result  was 
a  smaller  volume  of  world  trade  and  lower  stand- 
ards of  living. 

In    general,   therefore,   the    commercial-policy 


chapter  attempts  to  abolish  the  more  restrictive 
forms  of  trade  barriers,  isolating  import  duties  as 
the  only  form  of  protection  generally  permitted, 
and  requires  that  those  duties  be  the  subject  of 
negotiation  for  their  limitation  or  reduction. 
And  to  combat  bilateralism,  the  draft  charter  in 
general  outlaws  discrimination  among  members  in 
the  application  of  any  form  of  protection  that  is 
permitted.  The  rest  of  this  analysis  is,  in  brief, 
a  description  of  the  way  in  which  these  two  prin- 
ciples have  been  applied  to  the  subject  of  subsidies 
and  state  trading. 

Although  a  subsidy  is  not  necessarily  a  barrier 
to  trade  and  may  sometimes  create  trade  that 
would  not  otherwise  take  place,  it  can  operate  so 
as  to  give  a  country  a  greater  share  of  world  ex- 
poi'ts  than  it  would  enjoy  if  its  producers  were 
forced  to  sell  at  world  prices.  Wlien  a  subsidy 
has  this  effect  and  particularly  if  it  consists  of  a 
direct  export  subsidy,  it  almost  inevitably  leads 
to  retaliation  and  therefore  to  discrimination. 

It  is  equally  true  that  state  trading  does  not 
necessarily  represent  a  barrier  to  trade.  Its  dan- 
ger lies  in  the  fact  that  a  government  can,  simply 
through  the  day-to-day  operating  decisions  of  the 
state-trading  enterprise,  discriminate  as  among 
foreign  suppliers  or  markets  without,  by  law  or 
regulation,  applying  such  openly  restrictive  de- 
vices as  import  quotas,  exchange  controls,  or  dis- 
criminatory tariffs.  Furthermore,  when  the  state- 
trading  enterprises,  as  is  often  the  case,  has  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  country's  export  or  import  trade  in 
a  given  jDroduct,  it  may  reduce  or  completely  cut 
off  imports  or  exports  by  a  simple  administrative 
decision  not  to  buy  or  sell. 

The  Preparatory  Committee,  therefore,  had  the 
task  of  circumscribing  the  use  of  subsidies  and  of 
bringing  state  trading  within  the  pattern  estab- 
lished elsewhere  in  the  charter  for  private-trading 
operations,  so  that  state-trading  enterprises  could 
not  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  nullify  the  obliga- 
tions accepted  by  governments  with  respect  to 
their  private  trade. 

Subsidies 

Briefly,  the  Geneva  draft  of  chapter  IV,  section 
C,  on  subsidies  (chapter  V,  section  D,  of  the  Lon- 
don and  New  York  drafts)  provides  that  where  a 
member  maintains  any  subsidy  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  its  exports  or  decreasing  its 
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imports  it  will  report  the  fact  to  the  International 
Trade  Orpinization  and,  where  the  subsidy  preju- 
dices  the  interests  of  another  member,  will  consult 
with  that  member  in  an  eifort  to  avoid  serious  con- 
flict. Furthermore,  after  two  years  from  the  date 
the  charter  is  adopted,  it  will  not,  except  in  certain 
carefully  prescribed  cases,  subsidize  exports  or 
maintain  any  other  system  which  has  the  effect  of 
dinnping  goods  abroad  at  less  than  the  domestic 
price. 

These  basic  rules  are  qualified  by  certain  neces- 
sary exceptions.  The  International  Trade  Organ- 
ization is  authorized  to  exempt  a  member  from 
the  ban  on  export  subsidies  in  the  case  of  a  par- 
ticular product,  under  certain  circumstances.  If 
a  nonmember,  who  is  not  bound  by  the  same  pro- 
visions as  members,  should  maintain  a  subsidy 
which  reduces  the  markets  of  a  member,  that  mem- 
ber may  grant  a  subsidy  to  its  own  producers  or 
exporters  to  offset  the  effect  on  it  of  the  nonmem- 
ber's  subsidy.  Another  provision  allows  for  in- 
cidental subsidies  that  may  temporarily  result 
from  the  operation  of  a  price-stabilization  scheme 
in  a  primary  commodity. 

Primai-y  commodities  are  also  the  subject  of 
another  important  exception  to  the  outright  pro- 
hibition of  export  subsidies.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  draft  charter  elsewhere  makes  reco^ition 
of  the  peculiar  economic  difficulties  which  often 
exist  in  the  case  of  primary  commodities  (espe- 
cially agricultural  commodities) ,  by  providing  that 
where  such  a  commodity  is  in  world  surplus  and 
where  certain  other  carefully  prescribed  conditions 
are  met,  the  general  rules  against  the  use  of  con- 
trols in  world  trade  may  be  suspended  if  member 
governments  enter  into  a  conmaodity  agreement  to 
stabilize  trade  or  prices.  The  subsidy  section, 
therefore,  provides  that  a  member  which  finds  it 
is  unable  to  comply  with  the  rule  against  export 
subsidies  may,  in  the  case  of  a  primary  commodity 
meeting  the  requirements  for  an  international 
commodity  agreement,  ask  that  the  procedures  for 
establishing  such  an  agreement  be  initiated.  If  an 
agreement  is  concluded  and  operates  successfully, 
the  member's  difficulties  could  be  solved  as  part  of 
an  international  stabilization  scheme.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  becomes  evident  that  an  agreement 
cannot  be  concluded  or  operated  successfully,  the 
International  Trade  Organization  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion exempt  the  member  from  the  prohibition  on 
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the  use  of  export  subsidies.  Incidentally,  the 
terms  of  this  provision  inspired  the  only  reserva- 
tion to  the  draft  charter  that  was  made  by  the 
United  States  Delegation.  The  objection  of  the 
United  States  was  that  the  procedures  required 
of  a  member  using  an  export  subsidy  are  more  re- 
strictive tiian  those  which  apply  to  members  using 
a  different  form  of  subsidy,  even  where  the  latter 
may  have  the  same  effect  on  world  trade. 

State  Trading 

Section  D  of  chapter  IV  of  the  Geneva  draft 
charter  (chapter  V,  section  E,  of  the  London  and 
New  York  drafts)  is  entitled  "State  Trading". 
The  two  articles  of  this  section  actually  cover  the 
operations  of  any  enterprise,  even  if  privately 
owned,  which  because  of  governmental  aid  or  spe- 
cial franchise  is  enabled  to  operate  without  effec- 
tive competition. 

Article  30  provides  that  the  principle  of  non- 
discrimination should  apply  to  state-fostered  en- 
terprises, just  as  the  most-favored-nation  principle 
is  applied  to  measures  taken  by  governments  them- 
selves to  direct  the  flow  of  trade.  More  specifi- 
cally, it  interprets  this  to  mean  that  the  enterprise 
mitst,  so  far  as  its  purchases  or  sales  affecting  ex- 
ports or  imports  are  concerned,  act  according  to 
commercial  considerations.  At  Geneva  this  ob- 
ligation was  made  still  more  explicit  by  the  addi- 
tional provision  that  the  enterprises  of  other  mem- 
bers must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  compete  for 
the  international  business  of  the  state-trading  en- 
terprise "in  accordance  with  customary  business 
practice".  A  parallel  obligation  was  added  under 
which  members  agree  not  to  prevent  enterprises, 
including  competitive  private  enterprises,  from 
acting  according  to  commercial  considerations. 

Finally,  the  purchases  of  members  for  their  own 
governmental  use  are  exempted  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  article,  thus  leaving  a  government  free 
to  follow  any  policy  it  chooses  in  its  purchases  for 
its  armed  forces,  for  strategic  stock  piles,  or  for 
similar  purposes. 

The  most  important  change  made  in  article  30 
at  Geneva  was  the  abandonment  of  any  attempt 
to  define  a  "state  enterprise"  and  the  imposition  on 
the  member  government  itself  of  unqualified  re- 
sponsibility for  the  behavior  of  any  enterprise  to 
which  it  has  granted  an  exclusive  or  special  privi- 
lege.   Under  the  revised  article  no  state  can  avoid 
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its  provisions  by  arguing  that  the  enterprise  is 
not  state  owned  or  operated. 

Article  30  is  concerned  entirely  with  the  ques- 
tion of  discrimination  and  is  not  directed  toward 
the  level  of  protection  that  can  be  afforded  to 
domestic  enterprises  by  the  operation  of  a  state- 
trading  monopoly.  The  latter  is  the  function  of 
article  31,  which  accomplishes  the  dual  purpose  of 
subjecting  these  monopolies  to  limitations  on  the 
use  of  quantitative  restrictions,  parallel  with  the 
limitations  applied  elsewhere  in  the  charter,  and 
of  requiring  that  the  remaining  protection  against 
imports,  or  barriers  to  exports,  shall  be  subject  to 
negotiation  among  members,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
obligation  to  negotiate  export  and  import  duties 
affecting  competitive  private  trade. 

The  logic  of  article  31  is  to  provide  in  the  case 
of  state  monopolies  the  closest  possible  parallel 
to  the  obligations  found  elsewhere  in  the  com- 
mercial policy  chapter — namely,  to  require  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  quantitative  restriction 
and  then,  having  isolated  the  permitted  forms  of 
protection,  to  make  that  protection  subject  to 
negotiation  for  its  limitation  and  reduction. 

In  the  case  of  private  trade  the  permitted  form 
of  protection  is  the  import  duty.  In  the  case  of 
a  state  monopoly  it  is  an  almost  exactly  parallel 
right  to  place  a  resale  price  on  the  imported  com- 
modity higher  than  the  import  price  plus  costs  and 
reasonable  profit.  Just  as  any  member  country 
is  required  to  publish  its  maximum  import  duties, 
a  country  maintaining  a  state  monopoly  is  re- 
quired to  declare  the  maximum  protective  mai;gin 
that  it  will  charge  when  it  resells  the  imported 
product  in  its  domestic  market.  It  then  has  the 
same  obligation  to  negotiate  the  height  of  that 
protection  with  other  members  as  if  the  protection 
were  actually  an  import  duty.  In  fact,  the  extent 
of  the  parallel  has  been  emphasized  in  the  latest 
draft  of  the  article  by  using  the  words  "import 
duty"  to  refer  to  this  maximum  margin  of  protec- 
tion. And,  under  the  terms  of  the  article,  the  pro- 
tection could  actually  be  accorded  in  the  form  of 
an  import  duty,  in  which  case  no  additional  pro- 
tection by  means  of  a  protective  price  margin 
would  be  permitted.  This  will  be  the  situation 
wherever  a  member  has  negotiated  the  level  of  its 
tariffs  without  specific  reference  to  the  operations 
of  any  monopoly  it  may  maintain.  Thus  the  tariff 
negotiations  which  have  taken  place  at  Geneva 
will  have  established  simultaneously  the  maxi- 


mum protection  that  may  be  afforded  to  domestic 
producers  of  the  commodities  scheduled  in  the 
resultant  agreement,  whatever  form  that  protec- 
tion may  take. 

If  we  again  look  at  private  trade  for  compara- 
tive purposes,  it  is  clear  that  once  a  country  has 
established  a  maximum  import  duty  on  a  product 
and  has  agreed  to  give  up  any  form  of  quantitative 
restriction,  the  only  possible  limit  to  the  quantity 
of  imports  is  the  amount  that  its  domestic  pur- 
chasers will  buy  at  the  price  resulting  from  the 
addition  of  the  duty  to  the  world  price.  Article 
31  brings  about  the  same  result  in  the  case  of  a 
state  monopoly  by  providing  that,  at  the  price 
resulting  from  the  established  maximum  markup, 
the  monopoly  must  meet  the  full  domestic  demand. 

One  other  provision  of  article  31  requires  a  brief 
mention.  There  are  cases  where  a  raw  material 
is  imported  and  then  further  processed  or,  as  is 
typical  with  tobacco,  mixed.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  detei'mine  the 
actual  margin  between  the  import  price  and  the 
final  selling  price  to  consumers.  To  take  care  of 
these  cases  or  of  others  where  the  interested  mem- 
bers may  prefer  to  negotiate  on  something  other 
than  the  establishment  of  a  maximum  price  mar- 
gin, the  article  permits  any  other  form  of  negotia- 
tion that  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  members  con- 
cerned. Although  the  nature  of  these  alternative 
negotiations  is  not  specified,  they  could,  for  ex- 
ample, result  in  the  determination  of  the  maximum 
difference  between  the  price  paid  by  the  monopoly 
for  imports  and  the  price  paid  for  a  competitive 
domestic  product.  Or  they  might,  in  some  cases, 
result  in  a  guaranty  by  the  importing  country  of 
a  certain  volume  of  imports,  provided  that  any 
such  guaranty  must,  under  the  terms  of  article  31, 
be  applied  without  discrimination  as  among  the 
various  members  who  export  the  product. 

This  provision  for  flexibility  of  negotiation  was 
one  of  the  more  important  of  the  changes  made  in 
article  31  at  Geneva.  But  other  changes,  particu- 
larly the  requirement  that  the  maximum  margin 
of  protection  be  published,  com^jleted  the  process 
of  equalizing  the  obligations  of  members  main- 
taining state-trading  enterprises  and  of  those  who 
dejjend  entirely  upon  private  trade.  In  short,  a 
formula  was  found  and  agreed  upon  under  which 
state  trading  can  be  fitted  into  a  liberal  system  of 
world  commerce,  patterned  on  the  traditional 
model  of  private  competition. 
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THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENTIFIC  AND  CULTURAL  COOPERATION 


The  Bulletin  ■presents  two  articles  on  phases  of  the  worh 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Cooperation:  The  Assembly  of  Librarians  of  the 
Americas  and  the  Ilemisphere  Development  of  Social 
Services.  They  represent  particular  activities  of  inter- 
agency planning  in  concert  with  similar  groups  in  the  other 
American  republics.  The  Bulletin  of  September  28  con- 
tained an  article  on  the  Committee  itself  and  one  on  the  inter- 
American  agricultural  program.  These  articles  demonstrate 
the  exchange  of  skills,  techniques,  and  knowledge  particularly 
among  the  peoples  of  the  American  republics. 


The  Assembly  of  Librarians  of  the  Americas 

by  Marietta  Daniels 


A  new  and  significant  milestone  was  passed  in 
hemispheric  cultural  relations  and  in  library  and 
Bibliographic  matters  with  the  convocation  of  the 
Assembly  of  Librarians  of  the  Americas  in  Wash- 
ington from  May  12  to  June  6, 1947.  This  Assem- 
bly was  organized  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  State  as  part  of  the  program 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Cooperation.  The  governments  of 
the  other  American  republics,  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  and  the  Pan  American  Union 
gave  full  cooperation.  Librarians  from  Puerto 
Eico,  Canada,  and  the  Philippines  were  sent  by 
their  institutions  or  organizations  to  join  those 
from  the  other  American  republics,  and  from  the 
United  States.  In  many  cases  they  represented 
committees  of  the  American  Library  Association 
and  other  professional  organizations. 

The  Assembly  was  inaugurated  by  the  Librarian 
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of  Congress,  Luther  H.  Evans,  on  May  12  "to 
foster  library  development  in  the  Americas  and 
to  stimulate  library  relations  among  the  countries 
of  the  Americas,  within  the  framework  of  world 
library  development,  and  in  the  interest  of  world- 
wide Hispanic  studies."  In  order  to  draw  up  a 
blueprint  for  carrying  out  these  objectives,  the  As- 
sembly in  its  four  weeks'  deliberations  took  up 
each  of  tlie  basic  problems  facing  Latin  American 
librarians  and  delved  into  the  many  aspects  of  in- 
ternational library  cooperation.  General  sessions 
were  held  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  both  Latin 
American  and  North  American  delegates  to  dis- 
cuss freely  the  general  topics  of  the  role  of  the 
library  in  modern  society  and  how  library  coop- 
eration can  be  accomplished  in  the  Americas,  the 
resources  necessary  to  make  the  library  an  influ- 
ential and  competent  social  institution,  the  tech- 
nical developments  in  library  organization  and 
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adiiiinistration,  and  the  broader  aspects  of  modern 
library  service,  such  as  education  for  librarianship, 
extension  of  library  service,  and  the  development 
of  international  library  relations.  Seminars  al- 
lowing more  time  for  consultation  and  discussion 
were  held  for  topics  requiring  expert  or  technical 
advice  and  knowledge,  such  as  library  architecture, 
union  catalogs,  children's  libraries,  photographic 
reproduction,  and  library  binding  and  preser- 
vation. 

Five  working  committees  were  organized  to  deal 
with  specific  problems  that  have  been  facing  Latin 
American  librarians  for  some  time  or  have  ham- 
pered essential  inter-American  library  coopera- 
tion: education  for  librarianship;  technical  proc- 
esses ;  acquisitions ;  bibliography ;  and  library  serv- 
ices and  development.  An  Inter-American  Li- 
brary Relations  Committee  considered  the  prob- 
lems of  an  inter- American  or  international  nature 
posed  by  the  five  working  committees.  A  Find- 
ings Conmiittee  coordinated  the  resolutions  of  the 
various  committees  and  then  presented  them  to  the 
Assembly-at-large.  An  Executive  Committee  to 
direct  the  activities  of  the  Assembly  was  chosen 
from  among  the  delegates. 

Assembly  Officers 

Luther  H.  Evans  was  elected  chairman  of  the 

Assembly.    The  officers  of  the  above-mentioned 

committees,  usually   with  co-chairmen,  were   as 

follows : 

I.    Education  for  Lihrarianship : 

Carlos  Victor  Penna,  Argentina ;  and  Arthur  E. 
Gropp,  Director  of  the  Artigas-Washington  Li- 
brary in  Montevideo,  Uruguay 

II.  Technical  Processes: 

Jorge  Aguayo,  Cuba ;  and  Amelia  Krieg,  Head  of 
the  Catalog  Department,  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle 

III.  Acquisitions: 

Hector  I^ienzalida,  Chile;  and  Phillips  Temple, 
Director  of  the  Library,  Georgetovra  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 
IV.  Bibliography: 

Augusto  Kaijl  Cortazar,  Argentina ;  and  Miron 
Burgin,  Editor  of  the  Handbook  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.C. 
V.    Library  Services  and  Development: 

Galileo  Patlno,  Panama ;  and  Mrs.  Helen  Stein- 
barger,  Consultant  in  Adult  Education,  Public 
Library  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington, 
D.C. 
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VI.     Executive  Committee: 

Rubens  Borba  de  Moraes,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Brazil ;  and  Jorge  Basadre,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Library  of  Peru 
VII.     Inter-American  Library  Relations: 

Iiubens  Borba  de  Moraes,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Brazil ;  and  Janeiro  Brooks,  Li- 
brarian of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library,  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.C. 
VIII.     Findings  Committee: 

Francisco  Aguilera,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

General  Sessions  of  the  Assembly 

Di-scussion  at  general  sessions  was  directed  by 
a  Latin  American  moderator  and  a  North  Ameri- 
can assistant  moderator.  An  equal  number  of 
Latin  American  and  North  American  librarians 
or  specialists  formed  a  panel  discussion  for  each 
topic. 

The  Latin  American  librarians  agreed  that  they 
are  faced  with  two  fundamental  difficulties  in  mak- 
ing their  libraries  live  social  institutions  for  the 
modern  world.  One  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  prop- 
erly trained  professional  personnel,  a  problem  in- 
volving education  and  training  and  the  formation 
of  library  associations.  It  is  one  which  impedes 
proper  progress  in  the  organization  of  national 
library  resources  and  in  technical  and  biblio- 
graphic development,  as  well  as  in  the  service  that 
the  library  should  render.  The  second  difficulty  is 
the  apathetic  or  unawakened  attitude  both  of  the 
public  and  of  government  officials  to  the  advan- 
tages of  adequate  library  service,  with  its  ensuing 
lack  of  financial  and  cultural  support  for  library 
maintenance  and  development.  This  second  diffi- 
culty is  contingent  upon  the  fii'st — the  absence  of 
well-trained  and  well-organized  professional  per- 
soimel.  Children's-library  development,  rural- 
library  extension  and  service  to  special  types  of 
readers  are  hampered. 

The  principal  obstacles  for  providing  a  well- 
rounded  collection  of  book  and  non-book  materials 
for  libraries  throughout  the  Americas  were  found 
to  be:  (1)  lack  of  sufficient  financial  support;  (2) 
customs,  monetary,  copyright,  and  postal  impedi- 
ments to  the  free  flow  of  books  and  other  publi- 
cations among  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  (3)  inaccessibility  of  and  inconven- 
ience encountered  in  attempting  to  secure  govern- 
ment publications  and  periodical  subscriptions; 
(4)  need  for  better  exchange  relations  and  agree- 
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inents  between  libraries  of  the  Americas;  (5)  in- 
adequate trade  and  subject  bibliographies,  espe- 
cially of  Latin  American  publications;  and  (6) 
iiisurticient  knowledge  of  the  library  resources  of 
the  Americas,  due  in  part  to  lack  of  bibliographies 
and  in  part  to  poor  organization  of  book 
,  collections. 

Although  many  of  the  more  progi-essive  librar- 
sies,  where  trained  technical  personnel  have  been 
1  available,  are  well-organized,  well-cataloged,  and 
;  well-classified,  many  libraries  in  Latin  America 
have  until  recent  years  been  inadequately  organ- 
ized for  the  maximum  efficiency  to  the  reader.  The 
paucity  of  library  tools  of  a  technical  nature  in 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages  has  hin- 
dered the  progress  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years.  The  Assembly 
agreed  that  the  Latin  American  problem  concern- 
ing library  organization  can  be  met  by  the  con- 
certed effort  of  the  professional  librarians  in 
compiling  the  necessary  tools,  which  would  in  turn 
lessen  the  existing  difficulty  in  the  technical  train- 
ing of  librarians. 

During  the  general  session  devoted  to  education 
for  librarianship,  the  committee  concerned  re- 
ported to  the  Assembly  on  thfe  principles  of  library 
education  as  follows:  (1)  the  establislunent  of 
new  library  schools  and  improvement  in  the 
curricula  of  existing  ones;  (2)  the  requirements 
of  Type  I  schools  in  terms  of  prerequisites,  sub- 
jects, and  class  hours;  (3)  professional  library  de- 
grees; (4)  exchange  of  students;  and  (5)  forma- 
tion of  an  association  of  library  schools  and 
library-science  professors. 

The  chief  obstacles  to  library  extension  into 
rural  and  factory  areas  are  insufficient  funds,  lack 
of  personnel  and  equipment,  and  poor  communi- 
cation routes.  It  was  noted,  nonetheless,  that  much 
is  currently  being  done  by  Latin  American  li- 
braries in  cooperating  with  literacy  campaigns, 
agricultural  fairs,  and  package  libraries. 

The  Assembly,  which  had  begun  its  deliberation 
with  a  concern  for  the  problems  facing  Latin 
American  libraries,  closed  its  sessions  with  the 
broader  consideration  of  international  library  re- 
lations. It  received  reports  on  the  library  and 
bibliographic  programs  of  unesco,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  International  Federation  of 
Library  Associations,  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, and  other  professional  library  groups, 
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and  from  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  was  in  itself  an  optimistic  indica- 
tion and  a  positive  proof  that  inter- American 
library  cooperation  is  practicable. 

Seminars 

The  experience  of  North  American  specialists  in 
subject  and  technical  fields  was  drawn  upon  by  the 
seminars  scheduled  during  the  Assembly.  For  the 
seminar  on  library  architecture,  the  architecture 
students  of  Walter  E.  Bogner  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity prepared  plans  and  a  table  model  for  a 
proposed  library  and  bibliographic  center  to  be 
constructed  in  Buenos  Aires.  Francis  O.  Keally, 
library  architect  from  New  York,  gave  a  descrip- 
tive talk  with  slides  on  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library.  Alfred  Jaros,  Jr.,  con- 
sulting electrical  engineer  to  Mr.  Keally,  discussed 
heating  and  air-conditioning  of  libraries  in  the 
various  climatic  zones.  Joseph  L.  Wheeler, 
librarian  emeritus  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library  and 
author  of  several  books  on  library  building  and 
planning,  talked  on  functional  needs  in  library 
architecture. 

Mary  Angela  Bennett,  Supervisor  of  the  Bind- 
ing and  Photography  Department,  Columbia 
University  Libraries,  spoke  about  photographic 
equipment  for  library  use.  Dr.  Bennett  also  took 
part  in  the  seminar  on  "Bookbinding,  Care  and 
Preservation".  This  topic  also  attracted  to  the 
meeting  of  the  seminar  John  Adams  Lowe,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Rochester  Public  Library  and  Chairman 
of  the  A.L.A.  Bookbinding  Committee,  and  Miss 
Frieda  Boessel,  Superintendent  of  Binding  at  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 

Mrs.  Mary  Alexander,  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library  and  formerly  children's  librarian  of  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Library  in  Mexico  City,  served 
as  assistant  moderator  for  the  seminar  on  library 
work  with  children  and  young  people.  Miss  Nora 
E.  Beust,  specialist  in  school  and  children's  li- 
braries in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  Miss  M. 
Bernice  Wiese,  acting  supervisor  of  school  libraries 
for  the  Baltimore  Department  of  Education,  also 
took  part  in  the  seminar. 

Committee  Activities 

The  general  sessions  and  seminars  provided  op- 
portunities for  the  librarians  of  the  Americas  to 
exchange  opinions  and  knowledge  and  to  broaden 
their  professional  acquaintances.    The  main  work 
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of  the  Assembly  and  the  immediate  and  concrete 
results  were  accomplished  by  the  committees.  In 
addition  to  ironing  out  many  problems,  which 
could  best  be  done  by  group  consultation,  they 
developed  and  presented  to  the  Assembly-at-large 
57  resolutions  for  consideration  as  the  findings  of 
the  Assembly. 

The  Committee  on  Education  for  Librarianship 
examined  the  various  schools  and  courses  offered 
in  library  service  throughout  Latin  America  and 
arrived  at  definite  norms  for  prei-equisites  and 
curricula.  To  assure  its  future  work,  the  Commit- 
tee proposed  the  formation  of  a  Latin  American 
association  of  library-service  schools  and  pro- 
fessors. 

The  Committee  on  Technical  Processes  em- 
barked on  a  number  of  projects  which  necessitated 
several  subcommittees.  The  subcommittee  on  Bra- 
zilian-author names  studied  the  problem  of  catalog 
entry  of  author  names  of  Brazilian  and  Portu- 
guese origin  and  the  customary  practices  in  the 
several  countries  to  determine  what  course  should 
be  recommended  for  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Americas.  It  was  agreed 
that  in  general  the  second  surname,  usually  tlie 
paternal  one,  should  be  the  entry  name.  The  sub- 
committee on  subject  headings  studied  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible  many  compilations  of  subject 
headings  in  Spanish  and  agreed  that  all  of  these 
were  inadequate.  In  order  to  perfect  a  definitive 
list  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  Latin  American 
librarians,  it  was  recommended  that  a  permanent 
subcommittee  be  formed  with  a  secretariat  to  re- 
ceive and  compile  definite  recommendations  for 
subject  headings. 

The  subcommittee  on  classification  studied  and 
approved  certain  history  classification  tables  for 
Latin  American  countries  which  had  been  com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  the  Dewey  Decimal 
Classification  Editorial  Office  for  inclusion  in  the 
new  official  edition  of  Decimal  Classification.  It 
recommended  the  extension  of  the  Assembly  sub- 
committee to  compile  tables  for  the  few  remain- 
ing countries  where  tables  are  still  lacking.  It 
recommended  the  use  of  the  Dewey  decimal  clas- 
sification in  libraries  throughout  Latin  America 
and  urged  the  translation  into  Spanish  of  the 
official  edition  when  it  is  published.  To  continue 
the  work  on  technical  processes  begim  during  the 
Assembly,  the  committee  proposed  to  the  Assem- 


bly-at-large the  establishment  of  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can committee  on  teclmical  processes  and  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Americas  on  cataloging  rules. 

The  Acquisitions  Committee  endeavored  to  re- 
solve several  problems  regarding  the  purchase  and 
exchange  of  books,  maps,  government  publications, 
and  periodical  subscriptions.  It  studied  postal 
and  customs  regulations,  copyright  restrictions, 
and  problems  involved  in  payment  of  purchases 
in  other  countries.  It  recommended  several 
courses  of  action  to  improve  the  situation  and  sup- 
ported a  proposal  to  use  the  American  Book  Center 
as  a  central  exchange  agency.  To  continue  the 
work,  it  recommended  a  permanent  inter-Ameri- 
can acquisitions  committee  with  a  subcommittee 
to  compile  a  selected  list  of  dealers  in  the  inter- 
American  book,  periodical,  and  map  trade. 

The  Bibliography  Committee  concerned  itself 
chiefly  with  the  promotion  of  bibliographic  work 
in  the  national  field,  subject  field,  and  in  library 
literature.  It  resolved  to  encourage  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  to  continue  its  valua- 
ble work  of  translating  into  Spanish,  French,  and 
Portuguese  important  boolcs  by  United  States 
authors.  It  set  up  certain  norms  for  bibliographic 
entry  which  it  hoped  would  be  widely  followed  in 
Latin  American  bibliographic  endeavors.  For 
the  compilation  of  current  as  well  as  retrospective 
bibliography  on  librarianship,  it  proposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Latin  American  commission  on 
library-science  bibliography. 

The  Committee  on  Library  Services  and  Devel- 
opment considered  the  various  programs  through- 
out the  Americas  for  extending  libraries'  services, 
promoting  children's  libraries,  providing  rural  li- 
brary services  and  service  to  special  readers,  such 
as  industrial  workers,  and  carrying  on  book  week 
and  other  publicity  campaigns.  It  emphasized 
the  need  for  public  support  for  libraries  and  the 
formation  of  "Friends  of  Libraries"  groups.  It 
recommended  the  establislmient  of  central  regional 
libraries  and  legislation  to  support  adequate 
library  service. 

The  Committee  on  Inter-American  Library  Re- 
lations advocated  administrative  and  financial 
autonomy  for  national  libraries.  For  better  ex- 
change relations  among  libraries  of  the  Americas, 
it  proposed  to  the  Pan  American  Union  that  an 
exchange  manual  be  issued. 

In  order  to  plan  for  a  second  Assembly,  to  be 
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held  possibly  in  1949,  and  to  supervise  the  work  of 
the  long-range  projects  beg\in  during  the  confer- 
ence in  Washington,  a  Preparatory  Commission 
for  the  Second  Assembly  of  Librarians  of  the 
Americas  was  formed.  An  Executive  Committee 
was  named  to  carry  forward  the  planning  for  the 
Second  Assembly. 

Other  Activities  in  Connection  With  the  Assembly 

In  addition  to  the  formal  sessions  of  the  Assem- 
bly, delegates  participated  in  supplemental  activ- 
ities which  acquainted  them  with  some  of  the  li- 
braries and  other  cultural  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  The  Pan  American  Union  post- 
poned the  opening  of  its  annual  exhibit  of  Latin 
American  book  production  until  May  11,  so  the 
delegates  might  attend.  It  also  entertained  the 
delegates  in  the  Aztec  Garden  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union.  A  literary  evening  was  spent  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  at  which  the  Spanish  poet, 
Juan  Kamon  Jimenez,  gave  a  talk;  Gabriela  Mis- 
tral read  a  paper;  and  Karl  Shapiro,  Consultant 
in  Poetry  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  read  several 
of  his  poems.  A  concert  was  dedicated  to  the  dele- 
gates by  the  Budapest  String  Quartet  and  accom- 
panying artists.  One  day  was  spent  visiting  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  in  Baltimore. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  New  York  inspecting 
tlie  Columbia  University  Library  and  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  Delegates  also  visited  and 
discussed  with  officials  the  work  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  the  Library  Journal, 
Publishers''  Weekly,  and  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany. 

For  three  weeks  the  delegates  touied  around  the 
United  States,  inspecting  libraries  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions  and  meeting  and  discussing 
problems  with  officials  of  these  institutions.  Visits 
were  paid  to  the  Yale  University  Library,  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  in  Providence,  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  Simmons  College,  the  li- 
braries of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  Harvard  Libraries,  and  the  Houghton 
Library.  The  program  in  Boston  was  plamied 
by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  New  England, 
which  also  entertained  in  honor  of  the  visiting 
delegates.  Delegates  visited  the  Rochester  Public 
Library,  the  Butfalo  Public  Library,  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  the  John  Crerar  and  Newberry 
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Libraries,  and  the  libraries  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Loyola  University,  and  Northwestern 
University.  In  Chicago,  the  American  Library 
Association  held  a  reception  for  the  delegates,  at- 
tended also  by  membei-s  of  the  Pan  American 
Council  of  Chicago  and  consular  representatives. 

The  group  of  visiting  delegates  proceeded  fi'om 
Chicago  in  two  groups.  The  first  group  visited 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  public  and 
special  libraries  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul ;  the 
Public  Librai'y  and  Joslyn  Memorial  in  Omaha; 
the  Denver  University  Library,  the  Public  Library 
and  Rocky  Mountain  Bibliographical  Center  in 
Denver ;  and  local  libraries  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
second  group  visited  the  Public  Library,  Wash- 
ington University  libraries,  and  the  newly  organ- 
ized St.  Louis  County  Library  in  St.  Louis.  The 
Staff  Association  of  the  Kansas  City  Public  Li- 
brary met  with  the  gi-oup  in  that  city.  At  Albu- 
querque, the  group  inspected  the  library  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico ;  at  Santa  Fe  they  were 
greeted  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Governor  of  New 
Mexico,  and  met  with  many  writers  and  specialists 
in  Latin  American  history  and  culture;  other  li- 
brai'ies  and  historial  and  archeological  museums 
in  New  Mexico  were  also  visited.  In  California, 
the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  the  Huntington 
Library  and  Gallery,  and  other  cultural  institu- 
tions were  visited.  Both  groujjs  of  travelers  were 
met  cordially  by  public  and  private  officials  and 
organizations  on  their  journeys ;  several  local  pan- 
American  societies  entertained  in  their  honor. 
En  route,  many  of  the  scenic  and  historic  spots  of 
the  United  States  were  seen. 

The  final  phase  of  the  Assembly  of  Librarians 
began  on  June  29  in  San  Francisco  where  the  dele- 
gates attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  They  were  cordially  re- 
ceived by  local  librarians  and  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  were  formally  presented  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  A.L.A.  Many  of  the  delegates  were 
invited  to  talk  at  special  sessions  or  committee 
meetings  during  the  week. 

The  "BSueprint  for  Tomorrow" 

The  Assembly  of  Librarians  of  the  Americas 
officially  came  to  a  close  in  San  Francisco  on  July 
5, 1947.  However,  the  foundations  for  permanent 
structure  were  laid  before  the  Assembly  adjourned 
in  Washington  on  June  6.  In  addition  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Pi-eparatory  Commission 
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for  a  Second  Assembly,  other  permanent  or  semi- 
permanent committees  were  created : 

1.  Latin   American   Association    of    Schools    of   Library 

Service 
Carlos  Victor  Penna,  Argentina,  Secretary  General 

2.  Latin  American  Committee  on  Technical  Processes 
Caribbean  Area:  Gonzalo  VeU'iquez  (Puerto  Rico) 
Central  America  and  Mexico :  Maria  Teresa  Chavez 

(Mexico) 
Brazil :  Maria  Luisa  Monteiro  (Brazil) 
Nortbern  South  America:  Cecilia  Jimenez  (Colombia) 
Southern  South  America  :  Carlos  Victor  Penna  (Argen- 
tina), Chairman 

3.  Joint  Committee  of  Librarians  of  the  Americas  on  Cata- 

loging Rules.  (To  be  formed  of  representatives  of  the 
above  committee  and  representatives  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Division  of  Cataloging  and  Classification  from  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada.) 

4.  Inter-American  Committee  on  Classification 
Hector  Fuenzalida   (Chile),  Chairman 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Classification  for  Roman  Law 
Jorge  Basadre  (Peru),  Chairman 

6.  Latin  American  Commission  on  Library  Service  Bibli- 
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Augusto  Rafil  Cortazar  (Argentina),  Secretary  General 

7.  Inter-American  Acquisitions  Committee 

Mrs.  Edith  C.  Wise  (Library  of  Congress),  Chairman 

8.  Subcommittee  To  Compile  a  Selected  List  of  Dealers  in 

the  Inter-American  Book,  Periodical,  and  Map  Trade 

These  various  committees  and  subcommittees 
have  already  begim  to  function. 

The  Assembly  of  Librarians  of  the  Americas  will 
stand  out  as  an  event  of  historic  significance  in 
inter- American  library  exchange  and  cooperation. 
It  will  exert  a  great  influence  on  a  generation  of 
workers  in  the  library  field  throughout  the  Amer- 
icas. The  professional  benefits  received  and  ac- 
quaintances made  at  the  Assembly  will  continue  to 
generate  cooperative  exchanges  among  librarians, 
and  the  groundwork  was  successfully  laid  for  con- 
tinued consultation,  exchange,  and  improvement 
of  library  services  and  achievements  among  the 
American  republics. 


Hemisphere  Development  of  Social  Services 


iy  T.  J.  Woofter 


Health,  security,  and  family  welfare  are  uni- 
versal human  needs.  Cooperation  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  these  basic  needs  is  cooperation  that  can 
be  easily  understood  by  everybody.  The  Ameri- 
can republics  are,  therefore,  as  eager  to  cooperate 
in  the  organization  of  programs  for  ministering 
to  human  and  cultural  needs  as  they  are  in  the 
organization  of  technical  programs  concerned  with 
more  material  affairs.  This  was  recognized  by 
President  Truman  in  his  message  of  May  23, 1947. 
Although  the  message  was  mainly  concerned  with 
proposed  legislation  for  military  collaboration 
among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
President  stated  that: 

".  .  .  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  sound  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  other  American  republics  which  will 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  living  standards 
and  the  advancement  of  social  and  cultural  wel- 


fare.    Such  conditions  are  a  prerequisite  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security." 

There  are  in  the  other  American  republics  ex- 
panding groups  of  professional  men  who  are  be- 
coming more  interested  in  the  exchange  of  ideas 
with  their  North  American  colleagues.  The  fields 
of  medicine,  education,  public  welfare,  anthro- 
pology, sociology,  and  economics  are  attracting 
more  and  more  leaders'  and  are  being  enriched  by 
the  exchange  of  students  and  professors  who  come 
to  U.S.  colleges.  These  professional  groups 
hitherto  have  been  inclined  to  look  to  Europe  for 
their  training  and  collaboration.  Now,  with  the 
European  continent  deeply  absorbed  in  economic 
survival  and  with  the  facilities  of  science  and  edu- 
cation devastated  by  war,  they  are  forced  to  turn 
more  and  more  to  this  country  for  assistance.  This 
presents  to  North  American  professional  men  an 
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obligation  and  an  opportunity  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  shirk. 

The  ultimate  success  of  inter- American  organi- 
zations is  largely  dependent  upon  the  extent  to 
which  their  programs  can  be  translated  into  con- 
crete action.  Most  of  these  organizations  are  not 
staffed  to  carry  out  such  programs.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  formulation  of  policy  and  determina- 
tion of  the  best  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing 
mutually  beneficial  results.  To  be  effective  these 
policies  must  reach  down  to  the  citizens  of  all  of  the 
countries.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives, 
personnel  must  be  trained,  scientific  literature  ex- 
changed, and  oi'ganizations  strengthened.  Some 
of  the  principal  inter- American  organizations  in 
tlie  social  field  are  the  Inter- American  Statistical 
Institute,  the  Institute  of  Social  Anthropology, 
the  American  International  Institute  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Childhood,  the  Inter-American  Commit- 
tee on  Social  Security,  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau,  and  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

These  organizations  are  hemisphere  counter- 
parts of  the  specialized  agencies  associated  with 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  As  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations 
becomes  stronger  and  as  its  policies  are  developed, 
the  hemisphere  organizations  should  provide  re- 
gional agencies  for  carrying  out  United  Nations 
programs.  Thus,  scientific  and  cultural  coopera- 
tion between  the  governments  concerned  will  be 
integrated  in  the  larger  setting  of  world  policies 
of  cooperation  and  at  the  same  time  will  have  re- 
gional mechanisms  for  more  intensive  development 
of  mutual  respect  and  mutual  understanding. 

The  types  of  skills  which  are  available  for  U.S. 
cooperation  in  carrying  out  inter-American  social 
programs  are  varied.  They  are  located  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  act  as  administrative  agencies  for 
carrying  out  the  foreign  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

With  the  view  of  promoting  mutual  understand- 
ing, studies  of  contemporary  culture  have  been 
made  in  a  number  of  countries  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  of  Social  Anthropology  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  These  are  genuinely  co- 
operative enterprises  in  as  much  as  the  staffs  are 
composed  of  nationals  of  a  number  of  countries. 
Tliey  are  cultivating  a  common  understanding  of 
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the  cultures  of  the  Hemisphere  and  exchanging 
scientific  techniques. 

Problems  of  land  settlement  involve  much  more 
than  the  mere  determination  of  the  availability  of 
land  for  agricultural  purposes.  Along  with  the 
question  of  huid  allocations  comes  the  necessity 
to  build  rural  communities  to  deal  with  problems 
of  tenancy  and  farm  labor  and  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  institutions  in  the  newly  colonized 
areas.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  some  of  the  ablest  rural  sociolo- 
gists in  the  country  are  detailed  from  state  col- 
leges of  agriculture  to  advise  with  ministries  of 
agriculture  on  these  relationships  of  men  to  land. 
They  bring  back  with  them  a  live  knowledge  of 
characteristics  and  actual  operation  of  rural  so- 
ciety in  Latin  America,  which  will  give  their  stu- 
dents an  accurate  insight  into  the  problems  of  the 
Hemisphere.  These  missions,  likewise,  are  co- 
operative in'  every  sense,  since  the  American  expert 
works  with  nationals  in  the  country  to  which  he  is 
detailed. 

The  development  of  industry  creates  many 
pressing  problems  of  protection  for  the  workers. 
In  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Division  of  Labor 
Standards  and  the  Women's  Bureau  are  extending 
valuable  technical  assistance  in  this  field.  Safety- 
inspection  classes  have  been  organized  and  train- 
ing materials  prepared;  cooperation  in  safety 
programs  has  been  extended  not  only  to  govern- 
mental organizations  but  also  to  management,  vo- 
cational schools,  and  schools  of  engineering. 

Elimination  of  child  labor  and  the  control  of 
youth  employment  are  fundamental  steps  in  im- 
proving working  conditions  and  increasing  indus- 
trial efficiency.  Child  labor  specialists  have  ex- 
tended assistance  in  the  development  of  this 
program. 

Much  of  the  new  industry  in  these  countries  is 
of  a  type  which  employs  a  considerable  number 
of  women.  Likewise,  in  some  of  the  countries  in- 
dustrial homework  is  developing,  and  it  is  this  type 
of  industrial  organization  that  tends  especially  to 
exploit  women  in  their  homes.  It  is  therefore 
essential  to  extend  the  basic  improvements  neces- 
sary for  health,  safety,  and  greater  protection  and 
to  suggest  methods  of  enforcing  laws  and  enlisting 
the  cooperation  of  management  in  the  improve- 
ment of  working  conditions. 

In  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  programs  of 
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cooperation  are  under  way  or  contemplated  in  six 
divisions. 

Social  science  is  dependent  upon  statistics  for 
accurate  measurement  of  the  needs  of  people  and 
of  the  pi-ogress  made  in  meeting  these  needs.  For 
this  reason  preparations  are  under  way  for  a  1950 
census  of  the  Hemisphere.  The  National  Office  of 
Vital  Statistics,  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
is  participating  in  this  work  along  with  other  sta- 
tistical agencies  of  tlie  Government.  The  National 
Office  of  Vital  Statistics  is  endeavoring  to  cooper- 
ate with  every  Latin  American  country  to  develop 
an  accurate  system  of  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  by  the  time  the  1950  census  is  taken.  This 
work  is  of  basic  importance,  because  the  projection 
of  the  enumerated  population  beyond  the  date  of 
the  census  is  dependent  upon  accurate  records  of 
subsequent  births  and  deaths. 

Life  tables  are  essential  for  accurate  insurance 
calculations,  whether  they  are  for  commercial  op- 
erations or  for  social  insurance.  This  phase  of 
vital-statistics  analysis  is  greatly  in  need  of  de- 
velopment, since  only  one  or  two  Latin  American 
countries  have  complete  life  tables  with  a  few  oth- 
ers having  partial  tables  based  on  death  rates  in 
cities  only.  Likewise,  the  location  of  special  health 
problems  and  the  measurement  of  their  intensity 
are  dependent  upon  the  accurate  registration  and 
analysis  of  vital  statistics.  Neither  are  the  admin- 
istrative uses  of  the  birth  and  death  certificates  to 
be  overlooked.  In  Venezuela,  for  instance,  every 
effort  is  made  to  have  a  copy  of  the  birth  certificate 
placed  immediately  in  the  hands  of  the  maternal 
and  child  health  authorities  in  order  that  they  may 
visit  the  family  to  see  that  full  instruction  in  ma- 
ternal and  child  hygiene  is  given.  In  the  rainy 
season  such  visits  to  the  rural  areas  become  quite 
difficult,  but  the  problems  of  accurate  registration 
and  promjit  transportation  are  being  vigorously 
attacked. 

Since  mutual  understanding  is  basic  to  success- 
ful cooperation,  the  collaboration  of  school  officials 
is  also  essential.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has, 
for  a  number  of  years,  provided  broad  programs, 
such  as  studies  and  demonstrations  of  methods  of 
teaching  English  and  the  organization  of  educa- 
tional systems  in  Latin  America.  These  programs 
not  only  assist  in  bringing  the  most  progressive 
developments  of  education  in  the  United  States 
to  Latin  America  but  also  provide  materials  for 
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our  teachers  colleges  and  courses  in  international 
relations. 

Progress  in  the  organization  of  social  security 
.systems  is  proceeding  rather  rapidly  throughout 
the  Hemisphere.  The  system  of  some  of  the  Latin 
American  countries,  Chile  in  particular,  antedates 
the  inauguration  of  social  security  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  social  security  systems  to  the 
south  have  been  developed  with  the  advice  of  the 
International  Labor  Office  and  have,  consequently, 
followed  somewhat  different  trends  from  the  move- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Particularly  do  the 
South  American  systems  emphasize  medical  care, 
whereas  to  date  such  provisions  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  social  security  system  of  the  United 
States.  The  American  republics,  therefore,  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
techniques,  and  this  exchange  is  being  organized 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration.  Follow- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  Inter-American  Commit- 
tee on  Social  Security,  the  preliminary  detail  of 
experts  from  this  country,  and  conferences  of  so- 
cial security  officials  from  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, it  is  planned  to  extend  the  program  of  the 
detail  of  social  security  experts  in  an  advisory 
capacity  as  rapidly  as  funds  and  personnel  will 
permit. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  now 
planning  a  program  with  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation, 
relating  to  our  system  of  removing  occupational 
handicaps  and  restoring  employability  to  disabled 
persons.  Advice  is  being  sought  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  devices  for  overcoming  physical  disability 
and  on  methods  of  vocational  training  for  the 
handicapped.  Guatemala  has  recently  installed  a 
workmen's  compensation  system  and  is  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  indus- 
trially injured. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  inter- American 
program  in  specific  activities,  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  children  has  been  recognized  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  that  program.  Maternal  and  child 
health  work  includes  prenatal  care,  special  studies 
of  rheumatic  fever,  midwife  training,  consultation 
in  problems  of  nutrition  and  mental  hygiene,  and 
other  safeguards  to  the  health  of  young  people. 
Other  phases  of  child  welfare  have  also  been 
emphasized;  in  Brazil,  for  instance,  the  National 
Children's  Agency  has  brought  22  young  women 
from  10  states  in  the  interior  for  training  as  child 
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welfare  aides,  and  they  will  return  as  leaders  to 
their  local  communities.  The  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau  has  likewise  been  influential  in  assisting 
several  schools  of  social  work  in  the  training  of 
child  welfare  workers  and  leaders. 

One  of  the  first  active  inter-American  organiza- 
tions was  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
which  has  a  long  history  of  effective  cooperation 
in  the  i^rotection  of  health.  The  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  has  continuously  cooperated  with 
their  programs  and  has  reinforced  their  activities 
by  the  detail  of  public  health  officers.  The  assist- 
ance of  the  Interdepartmental  Connnittee  on  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Cooperation  has  enabled  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  increase  materially  the 
effectiveness  of  this  program. 

The  United  States-Mexican  border  sanitary  pro- 
gram has  been  most  fruitful  in  the  field  of  coopera- 
tion between  these  countries.  It  includes  the 
promotion  of  direct  contact  between  state  and  local 
health  officials  along  the  border,  for  the  control  of 
venereal  disease,  tuberculosis,  malaria,  and  other 
communicable  diseases;  for  health  education  and 
the  organization  of  community  councils;  and  for 
exchange  of  information  on  water  supply. 

The  public  health  service  program  in  other  coun- 
tries, likewise,  includes  technical  advice  in  com- 
bating tuberculosis,  bubonic  plague,  venereal  dis- 
ease, malaria,  and  other  insect-borne  diseases.  The 
sanitary  engineers  have  made  a  number  of  studies 
for  the  improvement  of  water  supplies  and  milk- 
distribution  systems.    They  have  also  cooperated 


with  inter-American  airlines  in  the  protection  of 
passengers  and  have  trained  ground  force  person- 
nel in  sanitary  practices.  The  development  of 
thoroughgoing  environmental  sanitation  is  not 
only  important  in  the  ah'eady  settled  areas,  but  it 
is  also  the  first  essential  for  the  colonization  of 
many  sections  of  Latin  America  which  are  now 
almost  uninhabitable  because  of  health  hazards. 
Consultation  in  public  health  nursing  has  been  ex- 
tended to  a  number  of  countries  in  order  to  raise 
the  standards  of  the  nursing  profession  and  the 
efficiency  of  training  facilities.  The  training  of 
nurses  and  doctors  and  the  provision  of  health 
facilities  is  also  a  part  of  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  health.  However,  the  small  size  of  the  program 
to  date  has  hardly  made  an  impression  on  the  need. 

In  all  of  these  programs  collaboration  takes  the 
form  of  the  detail  of  experts  from  this  country  to 
work  with  government  departments  and  private 
organizations  and  also  extends  to  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  nationals  of  other  countries  to  observe 
social  and  economic  conditions  and  programs  for 
improvement  in  the  United  States.  Likewise,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Latin  American 
students  in  our  colleges  are  enrolled  in  courses  in 
medicine,  public  health,  and  social  science. 

Cooperation  in  the  varied  humanitarian  fields 
which  have  been  described  in  this  article  provides  a 
necessary  balance  between  cultural  and  scientific 
activity.  Cooperation  in  promoting  better  ways  of 
living  is  an  effective  antidote  to  a  common  assertion 
that  the  United  States  is  wholly  materialistic  in  its 
interests. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  NARCOTIC  DRUGS 


Second  Session,  July  24  to  August  8, 1947 


by  George  A.  Morlock 


The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  during  its 
second  session  considered  the  situation  created  by 
the  development  of  new  synthetic  drugs  which 
may  have  habit-forming  characteristics,  particu- 
larly the  drug  amidone.  This  drug,  according  to 
experts,  is  a  drug  of  addiction  just  as  dangerous  as 
morphine.  The  Commission  agreed  to  recommend 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  that  the  Secre- 
tary-General should  be  instructed  to  draft  a  pro- 
tocol in  accordance  with  principles  approved  by 
the  Commission  and  to  circularize  the  draft  to  all 
governments  concerned,  for  their  early  observa- 
tions. These  steps  are  calculated  to  bring  amidone 
under  international  control. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Government 
of  Peru,  the  Commission  recommended  that  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  be  sent  to  Peru  and  to  such 
other  countries  concerned  as  may  give  their  ap- 
proval, in  order  to  make  a  survey  of  the  effects 
of  coca  chewing. 

The  Commission  also  studied  the  trends  in  the 
illicit  traffic,  noting  that  Mexico,  Iran,  India,  and 
Turkey  were  sources  of  clandestine  supply  of 
opium;  agi'eed  that  there  should  be  no  exports 
from,  or  manufactui'e  or  production  of,  narcotics 
in  Japan ;  recommended  that  countries  which  have 
failed  to  submit  annual  reports  be  reminded  of 
their  obligation  to  do  so;  approved  of  a  plan  for 
preparing  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  all  countries  on 
narcotic  drugs;  requested  an  appraisal  of  the 
world  medical  needs  in  terms  of  raw  opium ;  gave 
approval  to  a  draft  questionnaire  on  the  limita- 
tion and  control  of  the  cultivation  and  harvest- 
ing of  the  coca  leaf ;  and  noted  with  gratification 
the  excellent  results  following  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  total  prohibition  of  the  smoking  of  opium 


in  the  Far  Eastern  territories  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  action  of  the  Commission  on  the  principal 
topics  of  the  agenda  is  set  forth  below. 

Measures  To  Bring  Under  International  Control 
Narcotic  Drugs  Not  Covered  by  Conventions  at 
Present  in  Force 

On  the  subject  of  the  new  synthetic  drugs,  the 
Commission  heard  two  experts  in  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  who  found  that  one 
of  these  drugs,  amidone,  produces  a  morphine- 
like subjective  reaction,  euphoria,  tolerance,  and 
withdrawal  symptoms  and  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
drug  of  addiction.  It  was  also  stated  that  amidone 
could  be  manufactured  easily  at  low  cost  and  that 
one  suigle  factory  could  supi^ly  the  entire  needs  of 
the  world.  The  representative  of  the  United 
States  warned  that  amidone  would  soon  be  li- 
censed in  the  United  States  for  manufacture,  that 
it  could  be  manufactured  shortly  in  many  other 
countries,  and  that  if  effective  steps  were  not  taken 
quickly  to  bring  this  and  other  similar  drugs  under 
control  the  ground  gained  in  the  long  struggle  to 
control  narcotics  might  be  lost.  The  Commission, 
having  heard  these  reports,  urged  that  the  strictest 
safeguards  be  devised  as  soon  as  possible  for  bring- 
ing these  drugs  under  international  control.  It 
was  of  the  opinion  that  manufacture  of  and  trade 
in  these  synthetic  drugs  could  not  be  limited  and 
controled  in  accordance  with  the  jDrovisions  of  the 
1931  convention  because  of  the  fact  that  the  appli- 
cation of  article  11  of  the  convention,  containing 
provisions  for  bringing  new  drugs  under  this  con- 
vention, is  limited  to  the  phenanthrene  alkaloids 
of  opium  and  the  ecgonine  alkaloids  of  the  coca 
leaf.  Neither  are  the  provisions  of  the  1925  con- 
vention applicable  because  that  convention,  aim- 
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ing  mainly  at  controling  the  trade  in  drugs  to 
which  it  applies,  does  not  directly  limit  their  manu- 
facture and  trade.  The  Commission  agreed  that 
the  conclusion  of  a  separate  international  instru- 
ment to  cover  new  drugs  which  do  not  fall  under 
the  1931  convention  will  have  distinct  advantages 
over  the  procedure  of  amending  existing  conven- 
tions. The  Commission  approved  a  memoran- 
dum^ prepared  by  the  Secretariat,  containing  the 
provisions  which  might  be  included  in  the  new 
instrument,  reading  in  part  as  follows : 

The  adoption  of  a  new  international  instrument  to  cover 
new  drugs  wliioh  do  not  fall  under  the  1931  Convention 
would  have  certain  advantages  over  the  procedure  of 
amending  existing  Conventions  provided  that  the  new 
instrument : 

(1)  Covers  new  drugs  liable  to  produce  addiction  which 
do  not  fall  under  the  1031  Convention  ; 

(ii)  Applies  to  those  drugs  the  system  of  control  insti- 
tuted under  the  1931  Convention  (i.e.  limitation  and  con- 
trol of  the  manufacture  of  and  trade  in  these  drugs  on 
the  basis  of  the  estimates  system  created  under  the  1931 
Convention  and  including  the  enforcement  measures  under 
its  Article  14)  ; 

(ill)  Contains  provisions  concerning  its  coming  into 
force  analogous  to  those  adopted  in  respect  of  the  1931 
Convention  (Article  30). 

It  is  considered  that  the  following  provisions  should 
be  included  in  the  new  instrument  to  achieve  the  aims 
set  out  under  (i)  and  (iii)  above: 

1.  Any  party  to  the  new  instrument  which  considers 
that  a  drug  which  is  or  may  be  used  for  medical  and 
scientific  purposes  and  to  which  the  1931  Convention  does 
not  apply,  is  liable  to  similar  abuse  as  the  drugs  specified 
in  Article  1,  paragraph  2  of  the  1931  Convention  (i.e.  that 
it  is  capable  of  producing  addiction  or  convertible  into 
a  drug  capable  of  producing  addiction),  shall  send  a  noti- 
fication to  that  effect  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  who  shall  transmit  it  to  the  other  parties 
to  the  new  instrument,  to  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  and  to  the  World  Health  Organization. 

2.  The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  shall  consider  as 
soon  as  possible  whether  the  measures  applicable  to  drugs 
in  Group  I  of  Article  I,  paragraph  2  of  the  1931  Convention 
should  be  provisionally  applied  to  the  drug  in  question, 
pending  receipt  of  the  findings  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation referred  to  in  paragraph  3  below. 

If  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  decides  that  such 
measures  should  be  applied  to  the  drug  in  question,  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Commission  to  that  effect  shall  be 
communicated  without  delay  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  to  the  Parties  to  this  instrument,  and 
the  said  measures  shall  apply  as  between  parties  which 
have  accepted  this  recommendation. 

3.  In  the  event  of  the  World  Health  Organization  finding 
that  the  drug  in  question  is  liable  to  similar  abuse  as  the 
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drugs  specified  in  Article  I,  paragraph  2  of  the  1931  Con- 
vention, this  Organization  shall  decide  whether  this  drug 
shall  fall : 

(a)  Under  the  regime  laid  down  in  the  1931  Convention 
for  drugs  specified  In  Article  I,  paragraph  2,  Group  I,  of 
this  Convention,  or 

(b)  Under  the  regime  laid  down  in  this  Convention  for 
the  drugs  specified  in  Article  I,  paragraph  2,  Group  II,  of 
this  Convention. 

4.  The  Secretary  General  of  tlie  United  Nations  shall 
notify  any  finding  or  decision  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation to  all  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
non-Member  States  parties  to  the  new  instrument. 

5.  Upon  receipt  of  this  notification  the  parties  to  the  new 
instrument  shall  apply  to  the  drug  in  question  the  appro- 
priate regime  of  tlie  1931  Convention  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  referred  to 
in  paragraph  3  above. 

6.  Tlie  provisions  of  this  instrument  shall  not  apply  to 
Raw  Opium,  Medicinal  Opium,  Coca  Leaf  or  Indian  Hemp 
as  defined  in  Article  1  of  the  1925  Convention,  or  Pre- 
pared Opium  as  defined  in  Chapter  II  of  the  1912 
Convention. 

7.  Any  recommendations,  findings,  and  decisions  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  above  may  be  revised 
in  the  light  of  further  experience  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  outlined  in  paragraphs  1  to  5  above. 

8.  The  new  instrument  shall  come  into  force  sixty  days 
after  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  has 
received  the  ratifications  or  accessions  of  twenty-five 
States  including  any  five  of  the  following :  China,  Czecho- 
slovakia, France,  Netherlands,  Poland,  Switzerland,  Tur- 
key, United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Yugoslavia. 

The  Commission  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution :  ^ 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

Having  noted  the  urgent  problem  arising  out  of  the 
development  of  new  synthetic  drugs  capable  of  producing 
addiction,  which  are  not  covered  by,  and  cannot  at  pres- 
ent be  brought  under  the  1931  Convention  for  Limiting 
the  Manufacture  and  Regulating  the  Distribution  of  Nar- 
cotic Drugs,  and  the  serious  dangers  which  may  result 
if  these  drugs  are  not  brought  under  control 

Having  resolved  that  it  is  urgent  to  take  action  with 
respect  to  limiting  the  manufacture  and  regulating  the 
distribution  of  these  drugs 

Considering  that  this  can  best  be  effected  by  a  new 
Protocol  which  would  provide  for  bringing  these  drugs 
under  the  full  international  control  of  the  1931  Convention 

Approved  the  Memorandum  E/CN.7/S0/Rev.2  prepared 
by  the  Secretariat  on  this  matter  including  the  outline 
of  the  provisions  to  be  incorporated  in  a  new  Protocol,  as 
decided  by  the  Commission  at  its  meetings  on  25  July  and 
1  .\ugust 
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Recommends  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  that  the 
Secretariat  should  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  draft  Protocol 
in  accordance  with  the  Memorandum  E/CN.7/80/Rev.2 
and  to  circulate  the  draft  to  all  governments  concerned 
for  their  early  observations,  these  observations  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  at  its  next  session,  v^ith  a  view 
to  the  said  Protocol  being  brought  into  force  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

On  August  13,  1947,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  its  fifth  session  approved  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs. 

Request  by  Peruvian  Government  for  Field 
Survey  of  Effects  of  Chewing  Coca  Leaf 

The  Government  of  Peru  requested  the  Commis- 
sion to  consider  the  possibility  of  organizing  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  effects  of  coca-leaf  chewing 
and  presented  a  recommendation  ^  reading : 

Recommendation  to  the  Narcotics  Commission 

Presented  hy  the  Representative  of  Peru 

to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

OONSIDEEING  : 

(1)  That  the  alkaloid  known  as  cocaine  is  obtained 
from  the  coca  whicli  is  widely  grown  in  the  valleys  of  South 
America  ; 

(2)  That  since  time  immemorial  the  indigenous  popu- 
lation of  this  part  of  the  American  Continent,  especially 
along  the  Andean  region  of  its  West  Coast,  have  indulged 
in  the  habit  of  chewing  coca  leaves  ;  and 

(3)  That  there  is  a  large  and  highly  controversial  dis- 
pute as  to  the  harmful  or  harmless  effects  of  this  habit 
upon  the  biological,  social  and  economic  activities  of  this 
very  vital  segment  of  the  South  American  population ; 

Recommends: 

(1)  To  organize  a  committee  or  study  group  of  experts 
in  order  to  carry  out  a  field  survey,  in  cooperation  with 
the  World  Health  Organization,  thus  to  determine : 

a.  The  harmful  or  harmless  effects  of  the  coca  leaf 
chewing  habit  upon  the  human  body  in  general  or  upon 
some  specific  organ  in  particular ; 

b.  The  factors  or  motives  (i.e.  climate,  high  altitude, 
diet,  organic  reserves,  heredity,  tradition,  etc.)  which 
prompt  this  chewing  habit ; 

c.  The  social  and  economic  implications  of  this  aforesaid 
habit ;  and 

d.  The  measures  to  be  taken,  should  this  habit  prove 
to  be  harmful,  in  order  to  eradicate  it  from  the  population 
concerned. 

March  yth,  1947. 

The  Commission  decided  to  recommend  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  that  a  commission 
of  inquiry  should  be  sent  to  Peru  and  such  other 
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countries  concerned  as  might  give  it  approval. 
The  Commission  also  felt  that  the  inquiry  should 
include  on-the-spot  investigations  regarding  lim- 
iting the  production  and  regulating  the  dis- 
tribution of  coca  leaves.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
commission  of  inquiry's  terms  of  reference  should 
be  those  suggested  in  the  proposal  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  and  that  the  commission  should  in- 
vestigate the  effects  of  the  chewing  of  the  coca  leaf 
on  the  population  and  the  effects  of  the  limitation 
of  the  production  of  coca  leaves  on  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  labor.  It  was  decided  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  should  include  two  medical 
men — one  a  psychiatrist  and  one  an  expert  in  in- 
dustrial hygiene — and  two  administrative  experts, 
one  of  whom  would  be  an  economist.  If  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  finds  it  fitting,  it  may 
appoint  a  fifth  member  to  be  chairman  of  the 
commission. 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  thought  it 
might  facilitate  the  work  of  the  commission  of  in- 
quiry if  the  Secretariat  would  collect  all  available 
medical  and  other  scientific  data  bearing  on  the 
effects  of  the  chewing  of  coca  leaves,  as  well  as  all 
the  available  data  relating  to  the  production  and 
consumption  of  and  the  trade  in  coca  leaves  and 
any  other  aspects  of  the  problem.  The  Secretariat 
was  instructed  to  seek,  in  particular,  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  World  Health  Organization. 

The  Commission  accepted  the  following  resolu- 
tion *  to  be  submitted  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council : 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs, 

Kecognizino  the  importance  of  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Peru  to  determine  with  the  least  possible  delay 
the  effects,  whether  harmful  or  otherwise,  of  the  chewing 
of  the  coca  leaf  in  certain  regions  of  South  America, 

Recommends  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
should  approve  in  principle  the  despatch  of  a  commission 
of  enquiry  to  Peru  and  such  others  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned as  may  request  such  an  enquiry. 

Control  of  Narcotics  in  Japan 

The  Commission  agreed  that  it  should  be  en- 
sured that  all  certificates  issued  by  the  Japanese 
Government  under  chapter  V  of  the  1925  conven- 
tion require  endorsement  by  the  Permanent  Cen- 
tral Opium  Board  before  being  acted  upon  by  an- 
other country;  that  there  be  no  exports  of  nar- 
cotics  from  Japan;   that  no  narcotic  drugs  be 
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produced  in  Japan;  and  that  no  manufacture  of 
narcotics  be  pei'mitted  in  Japan. 

The  Representative  of  China  requested  that  the 
procedure  initiated  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  March  28, 
1947,'  should  be  expedited  by  forwarding  the 
Councirs  recommendation  to  the  treaty-making 
powers  as  soon  as  possible. 

Control  of  Narcotics  in  Germany 

The  United  States  Representative  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  regard  to  the  narcotics  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  zone  in  Germany : 

"In  the  first  session  of  the  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs,  I  described  the  narcotics  situation  in 
the  United  States  zone  in  Germany.  I  stated  that 
on  the  whole  the  control  system  in  Germany  was 
unsatisfactory.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  control 
system  is  still  unsatisfactory. 

"The  United  States  authorities  had  hoped  that 
the  Working  Party,  established  by  the  Allied 
Health  Committee  on  September  11,  1946,  would 
be  able  to  make  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  narcotics  control  in  all  four  zones.  The 
Working  Party,  at  its  first  meeting  on  September 
23,  1946,  having  been  instructed  by  the  Public 
Health  Committee  to  revise  the  German  Opium 
Law  of  1929,  immediately  requested  the  United 
States  Representative  to  draw  up  a  draft  for  the 
revision  of  that  law.  The  United  States  Repre- 
sentative agreed  and  later  submitted  a  proposal  to 
the  Working  Party  for  its  consideration.  This 
proposal  envisaged  the  revision  of  the  law  in  such 
manner  as  to  effect  centralized  control  under  quad- 
ripartite supervision  and  to  control  the  production 
and  use  of  poppy  straw.  The  proposed  revision 
■would  also  have  facilitated  the  uniform  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  the  law  in  all  four  zones, 
the  establislunent  of  a  central  office  for  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  statistical  information  re- 
garding the  trade  in  narcotics,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  police  force  for  the  suppression 
of  the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotics. 

"The  draft  of  the  United  States  Representative 
was  discussed  at  five  meetings  of  the  Working 
Party,  but  agreement  was  not  reached  on  any  of 
the  paragi-aphs  in  the  proposal.  No  alternative 
proposals  were  introduced.  The  Soviet  Repre- 
sentative at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Working  Party 
on  January  9, 1947,  stated  that  the  German  Opium 
Law  was  satisfactory  and  that  he  was  unable  to 
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come  to  the  opinion  that  it  needed  revision  at  that 
time.  The  Representatives  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  went  on  record 
that  in  their  opinion  the  law  did  require  revision. 

"In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  four  occupying  countries  maintained 
that  the  German  Opium  Law  was  in  full  force 
and  effect  in  their  zones.  From  information  in 
our  possession,  it  would  appear  that  the  German 
Opium  Law  is  administered  differently  in  each 
zone  with  different  degrees  of  success  and  effi- 
ciency. 

"In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Repre- 
sentative, the  Working  Party  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  could  not  continue  to  consider  the  revi- 
sion of  the  law  and  informed  the  Allied  Health 
Committee  accordingly.  The  question  was  thus 
removed  from  the  agenda,  and  the  revision  of  the 
German  Opium  Law  has  been  postponed  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

"The  Working  Party  still  exists  and  expects  to 
submit  estimates  to  the  Drug  Supervisory  Body 
of  the  1948  requirements  of  Germany  for  narcotic 
drugs  and  to  submit  to  the  Permanent  Central 
Board  the  other  reports  required  by  the  inter- 
national drug  conventions.  It  could  be  utilized  in 
the  development  of  a  coordinated  control  system. 

"As  no  centralized  administration  has  been  set 
up,  I  desire  to  describe  briefly  matters  relating  to 
administration  in  the  United  States  zone.  The 
four  Lander,  each  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  former  Reichsopiumstelle,  operate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  German  Opium  Law  as  modified  by 
Military  Government  regulations.  Eacla  opium 
office  in  each  Land  has  inspectors  supplemented 
by  district  physicians  who  are  responsible  for 
inspections.  The  offices  are  responsible  for  the 
inspection  of  factories  and  for  submission  of  sta- 
tistics. They  report  monthly  to  Military  Gov- 
ernment. They  have  no  direct  liaison  with  police 
officials,  but  through  the  efforts  of  Military  Gov- 
ernment voluntary  cooperation  has  been  stimu- 
lated. Police  officers  who  attended  a  course  given 
by  German  police  from  March  3  to  15,  1947,  have 
begun  their  activities,  and  there  are  indications  of 
increased  efficiency  as  a  result.  Supervision  of  the 
opium  offices  is  maintained  by  one  narcotics  con- 
trol officer  who  also  prepares  I'eports  which  are 
transmitted  to  the  United  Nations  by  Military 
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Government.  In  the  United  States  zone,  Military 
Government  regulations  are  losing  their  force  as 
the  Germans  take  over  more  and  more  functions. 
The  abolition  of  these  regulations  would  throw  the 
whole  responsibility  into  the  hands  of  the  Min- 
ister-president of  each  Land. 

"Military  Government  regulations  prohibit  the 
manufacture  of  heroin,  the  importation  and  expor- 
tation of  narcotics  into  the  United  States  zone  or 
through  the  zone  for  export  from  Germany,  and 
interzonal  transactions  except  with  permission  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Public  Health  Branch. 

"The  lack  of  a  centralized  administration  has 
resulted  in  a  scarcity  of  narcotic  drugs  for  medi- 
cal requirements  in  certain  areas  in  Germany.  The 
long  borders  offer  good  opportunities  for  smug- 
gling, and  there  is  a  lack  of  experienced  personnel 
to  cope  with  the  situation. 

"The  United  States  Government  has  instructed 
its  representative  on  the  Allied  Control  Council  to 
support  or  introduce  proposals  for  action  by  the 
Council  for  tlie  establishment  of  an  effective  sys- 
tem under  which  the  control  of  narcotic  drugs  in 
the  four  zones  in  Germany  would  be  coordinated, 
possibly  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  existing 
Working  Party." 

Article  19  of  the  Convention  of  February  19,  1925 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  ®  at  its  fourth 
session  on  March  28,  1947,  invited  the  Secretary- 
General  "to  initiate  studies  with  a  view  to  amend- 
ing or  deleting  the  provision  of  Article  19  of  the 
Convention  of  1925  that  required  that  members 
of  the  Permanent  Central  Oi^ium  Board  shall  not 
hold  any  office  which  puts  them  in  a  position  of 
direct  dependence  on  their  governments."  The 
advice  of  the  Commission  having  been  sought  in 
this  matter,  the  Commission  accepted  the  principle 
that  a  person,  being  appointed  to  the  Board, 
should  cease  temporarily,  i.e.  for  the  duration  of 
his  membership  on  the  Board,  to  exercise  his  func- 
tions as  an  official  of  his  government,  and  while 
exercising  his  powers  and  functions  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  he  should  not  act  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  government.  The  Commission  de- 
cided that  members  of  the  Board  may  represent 
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their  governments  on  the  Commission  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  adopted  the 
the  following  resolution  ^  on  this  subject : 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs, 

I.  Having  examined  the  memorandum  prepared  by  the 
Secretariat  (document  E/CN.7/101)  In  pursuance  of  the 
invitation  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  initiate 
studies  with  a  view  to  amending  or  deleting  the  provision 
of  Article  19  of  the  Convention  of  19  February  1925,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  members  of  the  Permanent 
Central  Board  shall  not  hold  any  office  which  puts  them 
in  a  position  of  direct  dependence  on  their  Governments ; 

Considering  that  it  would  appear  extremely  doubtful 
that  an  amendment  of  the  1925  Convention  would  lead 
to  a  satisfactory  result  and  that  in  any  case  the  amend- 
ment procedure  would  entail  very  long  delay ; 

Considering,  moreover,  that  the  meaning  attributed  by 
the  Commission  to  the  said  provision  of  Article  19  of  the 
1925  Convention  would  render  its  amendment  unnec- 
essary ; 

Decides: 

To  suggest  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  that  it 
should  attribute  to  the  fifth  paragraph  of  Article  19  of 
the  Convention  of  19  February  1925,  as  amended  by  the 
Protocol  on  narcotic  drugs  of  11  December  1946,  the  mean- 
ing attributed  to  it  in  the  paragraph  (2)  of  Chapter  IV 
of  the  memorandum'  approved  by  the  Commission  (An- 
nex V  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission ) . 

II.  Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  result  of 
economic  and  social  changes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
suitable  candidates  to  sit  as  members  of  the  Permanent 
Central  Board,  without  remuneration,  and  moreover,  that 
members  of  the  said  Board  should  be  granted  privileges 
and  immunities  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Conven- 
tion on  Privileges  and  Immunities  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  13  February  1946; 

Recommends  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
should  take  the  measures  necessary  for  granting  to  the 
members  of  the  Permanent  Central  Board  the  above-men- 
tioned privileges  and  immunities,  and  also  adequate  re- 
muneration during  their  term  of  office. 

illicit  Traffic 

The  United  States  Representative  made  a  state- 
ment regarding  the  illicit  cultivation  of  opium 
poppies  in  Mexico,  as  follows: 

"I  have  received  information  from  the  Eepre- 
sentative  of  the  United  States  who  accompanied 
the  Mexican  officials  engaged  in  making  an  aerial 
survey  in  Mexico  last  spring  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  opium  poppy  in  Mexico  covers  a  large  area 
and  is  increasing  year  after  year.  It  is  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  observation  and  photographs  of 
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an  area  of  about  1,000  square  miles  that  the  poppy 
fields  now  number  close  to  10,000,  averaging  one- 
half  hectare  (ly^  acres)  or  more  per  fiehl.  The 
total  area  is  between  4,000  and  5,000  hectares 
(10,000  and  12,500  acres),  producing  from  32 
to  40  metric  tons  of  opium.  The  principal  opium- 
producing  area  is  roughly  6,000  square  miles  in 
extent.  It  forms  a  rectangle  east  of  Bodiriguato, 
Sinaloa.  It  extends  in  a  noi-th westerly  direction 
with  the  eastern  boundary  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains. 

"The  aerial  survey  I  have  mentioned  was  made 
northeast  of  Bodiriguato.  Li  this  limited  area  of 
approximately  1,000  square  miles,  1,500  to  1,700 
fields  were  observed.  Outside  of  the  1,000-square- 
mile  main  area  an  additional  3,000  fields  were 
observed. 

"For  various  reasons,  notably  the  change  in  the 
administration,  a  misconception  of  the  extent  of 
the  task,  and  the  lack  of  manpower  and  finances, 
the  1947  opium-poppy  destruction  campaign  con- 
ducted by  the  Attorney  General  achieved  poor  re- 
sults. Approximately  200  poppy  fields,  having  a 
total  area  of  only  36  hectares  (90  acres),  were 
destroyed  by  a  ground  expedition. 

"The  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy  in  Mexico, 
although  prohibited  by  Mexican  law,  appears  to 
be  tolerated  by  the  state  and  local  authorities  in 
the  producing  areas,  with  the  possible  exception 

I  of  the  State  of  Sonora. 
"It  is  reported  that  between  20  and  30  secret 
landing  strips  for  airplanes  have  been  constructed 
in  Mexico  to  handle  the  transportation  of  narcotics 
from  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  There  is  con- 
firmation of  this  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  The 
Mexican  Government  recently  seized  a  plane 
loaded  with  narcotics  in  Mexico,  and  a  crashed 
plane  containing  the  bodies  of  two  known  narcotic 
smugglers  was  found  in  the  United  States.  We 
also  have  information  that  underworld  groups  in 
the  United  States  have  their  representatives  in 
Mexico  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  opium 
poppy,  to  purchase  the  crop,  and  to  arrange  for  its 
transformation  into  more  valuable  and  less  bulky 
derivatives,  thereby  facilitating  transportation. 

"Information  received  from  reliable  sources  in- 
dicates that  there  are  12  or  more  clandestine  lab- 
oratories in  Mexico,  a  few  of  which  are  large  and 
well  equipped.  Two  of  the  laboratories  have  been 
seized  during  the  last  few  months.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  raw  opium  produced 


in  Mexico  is  being  processed  into  either  morphine 
or  heroin. 

"The  United  States  is  concerned  over  the  nar- 
cotics situation  in  Mexico  because  most  of  the  nar- 
cotics produced  are  intended  for  smuggling  across 
the  border  into  our  country  and  are  a  serious  men- 
ace to  the  health  of  our  people.  In  order  to  present 
a  picture  of  the  present  situation  along  the  border, 
I  have  in  a  separate  paper  described  in  detail  a 
shooting  affray  that  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
Woodbine  Check  near  Calexico  between  desperate 
Mexican  smugglers  and  narcotics  and  customs- 
enforcement  officers  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
authorized  to  state  that  my  Government  hopes  that 
the  Mexican  Government  will  increase  its  activity 
without  delay,  in  consonance  with  its  international 
obligations,  with  a  view  to  suppressing  the  illicit 
cultivation  of  opium  poppies  within  its  borders." 

The  following  resolution "  regarding  the  situa- 
tion in  Mexico,  introduced  by  the  Representative 
of  the  United  States,  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission: 

The  commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

Having  taken  note,  during  its  examination  of  the  inter- 
national illicit  traffic,  of  reports  tliat  there  is  an  enormous 
clandestine  production  of  opium  in  Mexico,  and 

CoNSiDEKiNQ  that  the  escape  of  contraband  opium  from 
Mexico  into  the  illicit  traffic  is  a  source  of  danger  to  other 
countries. 

Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  recommend 
that  the  Government  of  Mexico  take  appropriate  measures, 
in  fulfilment  of  its  international  obligations  under  the 
narcotics  Conventions,  to  suppress  the  illicit  cultivation 
of  opium. 

The  United  States  Representative  drew  atten- 
tion to  certain  cases  of  large  supplies  of  military 
medical  stores  containing  narcotic  drugs  having 
been  sold  or  transferred  to  governments  or  private 
firms.  He  introduced  the  following  resolution" 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Commission : 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

Having  learned  of  cases  of  transfer  from  one  country 
to  another,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  of  certain 
surplus  military  medical  stores  containing  narcotic  drugs 
wliich  were  not  covered  by  export  certificates  issued  by 
the  government  of  the  exporting  country,  nor  by  import 
certificates  issued  by  the  government  of  the  importing 
country,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Chapter 
V  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1925 


"U.N.  doc.  E/CN.7/100,  p.  8. 
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CoNsroouNG  that  the  failure  to  observe  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention  of  1925  with  regard  to  narcotic  drugs  con- 
tained in  such  surplus  stores  is  liable  to  lead  to  the  escape 
of  these  drugs  into  the  illicit  traffic 

Requests  the  governments  to  draw  the  attention  of  their 
military  or  other  autliorities  concerned  to  the  importance 
of  observing  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  in  regard  to 
the  issuance  of  import  and  export  certificates  to  cover  all 
narcotic  drugs  contained  in  surplus  military  stores 

Recommends  that  any  narcotic  drugs  not  covered  by 
import  or  export  certificates  which  may  come  to  light  from 
such  sources  should  be  treated  as  seizures  of  illicit  drugs 
and  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Conventions  concerning  narcotic  drugs. 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  noted  that 
a  considerable  quantity  of  opium  was  leaving 
Turkey  and  finding  its  way  into  Egypt  through 
Syria  and  Palestine.  The  Commission  further 
noted  that  large  seizures  of  Indian  hemp  are  still 
being  made  in  Egypt,  England,  Lebanon,  Pales- 
tine, Syria,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States. 

Date  and  Place  of  the  Third  Session 

The  Commission  indicated  that  it  would  prefer 
that  its  third  session  be  held  at  Geneva  in  April 
1948,  in  as  much  as  the  seventh  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  is  scheduled  for  Geneva 
on  April  27, 1948. 

Officers  and  Representatives  on   the   Commission, 
Second  Session 

The  officers  of  the  Commission  elected  at  the 
first  session  were  re-elected :  Col.  C.  H.  L.  Sharman 


(Canada),  Chairman;  Dr.  Stanislaw  Tubiasz 
(Poland),  Vice  Chairman;  and  Dr.  Szeming  Sze 
(Cliina),  Rapporteur. 

The  representatives  present  at  the  session  were : 

Canada Col.  C.  H.  L.  Sharman,  C.M.G., 

C.B.E.I.S.O. 
China Dr.  Szemine;  Sze 

Dr.  Chang-Yui  Shu  (Adviser) 

Dr.  Hsiu  Cha  (Adviser) 

Egypt Dr.  Mahmoud  Labib 

France Gaston  Bourgois 

India A.  Sattanathan 

H.  N.  Tandon  (Alternate) 
Than A.  G.  Ardalan 

A.  G.  Panahy  (Alternate) 

Mexico Dr.  Secundino  Ramos  y  Ramos 

Netherlands.    .    .    .    J.  H.  Delgorge 

A.  Kruysee  (Alternate) 

Peru Dr.  Jorge  A.  Lazarte 

Turket Dr.  Cemal  Kiper 

Fuat  Eren  (Alternate) 
Union  of  Soviet  So-     V.  V.  Zakusov 

ciALiST  Republics  Mr.  Kamenev  (Alternate) 
United  Kingdom  .  .  Maj.  W.  H.  Coles,  D.S.O. 
United     States     op     Harry  J.  Anslinger 

America  George  A.  Morlock  (Adviser) 

John  W.  Bulkley  (Adviser) 
Yugoslavia     ....    Stane  Krasovec 

The  representative  of  Poland,  Dr.  Stanislaw 
Tubiasz,  was  absent.  Herbert  L.  May  attended 
in  his  capacity  as  president  of  the  Permanent 
Central  Opium  Board  and  member  of  the  Super- 
visory Body. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


Arbitration  Committee  for  Netherlands- Indonesian  Dispute 


APPOINTMENT  OF  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 


The  President  on  October  1  appointed  Frank 
Porter  Graham,  president  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  as  United  States  Representative 
on  the  committee  of  the  Security  Council  estab- 
lished by  resolution  of  August  25,  1947,  to  exer- 
cise the  good  offices  of  the  Security  Council  in  the 
dispute  between  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and 
the  Netherlands  Government. 

The  resolution  of  August  25,  introduced  by  the 
United  States,  tendered  the  good  offices  of  the 
Security  Council  to  assist  the  pai'ties  concerned  in 
the  pacific  settlement  of  their  dispute  in  accordance 
■with  an  earlier  resolution  of  August  1,  calling  upon 
the  governments  concerned  to  settle  their  dispute 
by  arbitration  or  other  peaceful  means  and  to  keep 
the  Council  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  settle- 
ment.   The  resolution  of  August  25  expressed  the 


readiness  of  the  Security  Council,  if  requested,  to 
assist  in  the  settlement  through  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  three  members  of  the  Council.  Accord- 
ing to  this  resolution,  each  of  the  disputants  would 
select  one  member,  and  a  third  was  to  be  designated 
by  the  two  selected. 

The  Republic  of  Indonesia  selected  the  Govern- 
ment of  Australia,  which  accepted  on  September 
22  and  appointed  Richard  Clarence  Kirby,  mem- 
ber of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Arbitration 
Court.  The  Netherlands  Government  selected  the 
Government  of  Belgium,  which  accepted  on  Sep- 
tember 4  and  appointed  Paul  Van  Zeeland,  former 
Belgian  Foreign  Minister.  On  September  18  the 
Governments  of  Australia  and  Belgium  invited  the 
United  States  to  serve  on  the  good  offices  com- 
mittee, and  the  invitation  was  accepted. 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  INDONESIAN  QUESTION 


A.  Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  194th  Meeting  Held 
on  25  August  1947 

I.  Whereas  the  Security  Council  on  1  August 
1947,  called  upon  the  Netherlands  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Indonesia  to  cease  hostilities  forthwith, 

And  whereas  communications  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Governments  of  the  Netherlands 
and  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  advising  that 
ordei's  have  been  given  for  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  disputes  and  friction  relating  to 
the  observance  of  the  "cease  fire"  orders,  and  to 
create  conditions  which  will  facilitate  agreement 
between  the  parties. 

The  Security  Council 

1.  notes  with  satisfaction  the  steps  taken  by 
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the  parties  to  comply  with  the  resolution  of  1 
August  1947, 

2.  notes  with  satisfaction  the  statement  by  the 
Netherlands  Government  issued  on  11  August,  in 
which  it  affirms  its  intention  to  organize  a  sov- 
ereign, democratic  United  States  of  Indonesia  in 
accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the  Linggadjati 
Agreement, 

3.  notes  that  the  Netherlands  Government  in- 
tends immediately  to  request  the  career  consuls 
stationed  in  Batavia  jointly  to  report  on  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  Republic  of  Indonesia, 

4.  notes  that  the  Govemrment  of  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  has  requested  appointment  by  the  Secur- 
ity Council  of  a  commission  of  observers, 

5.  requests  the  Governments  members  of  the 
Council  who  have  career  consular  representatives 

'  U.  N.  doc.  S/525,  Aug.  26,  1947. 
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in  Batavia  to  instruct  them  to  prepare  jointly  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of  the  Security 
Council  reports  on  the  situation  in  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  following  the  Resolution  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  1  August  1947,  such  reports  to  cover  the 
observance  of  the  "cease  fire"  orders  and  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  areas  under  military  occupa- 
tion or  from  which  armed  forces  now  in  occupation 
may  be  withdrawn  by  agreement  between  the 
parties, 

6.  requests  the  Governments  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  to  grant  to  the  rep- 
resentatives referred  to  in  paragraph  5,  all  facili- 
ties necessary  for  the  effective  fulfilment  of  their 
mission, 

7.  resolves  to  consider  the  matter  further  should 
the  situation  require. 

II.  The  Security  Council 

Resolves  to  tender  its  good  offices  to  the  parties 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  pacific  settlement  of  their 
dispute  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (B)  of  the 


Resolution  of  the  Council  of  1  August  1947.  The 
Council  expresses  its  readiness,  if  the  parties  so  re- 
quest, to  assist  in  the  settlement  through  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  consisting  of  three  members 
of  the  Council,  each  party  selecting  one,  and  the 
third  to  be  designated  by  the  two  so  selected.  ^ 

B.  Resolution  Adopted  at  the  195th  Meeting  Held 
on  26  August  1947 

III.  The  Security  Council 

Taking  into  consideration  that  military  opera- 
tions are  being  continued  on  the  territory  of  the 
Indonesian  Republic : 

1.  reminds  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Government  of  the  Indonesian  Republic 
of  its  resolution  of  1  August  1947,  concerning  the 
"cease  fire  order"  and  peaceful  settlement  of  their 
dispute ; 

2.  calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Government  of  the  Indonesian  Republic 
to  adhere  strictly  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council  of  1  August  1947. 


Progressive  Development  of  International  Law  and 
Its  Eventual  Codification 


RESOLUTION    ON    ESTABLISHMENT   OF   INTERNATIONAL   LAW   COMMISSION    PROPOSED    BY   THE 

DELEGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  » 


The  General  Assembly, 

Takes  note  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Progressive  Development  of  International 
Law  and  its  Codification  (A/331,  18  July  1947), 
established  pursuant  to  Resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly,  at  its  fifty-fifth  plenary  meeting.  First 
Session,  11  December  1946  {Journal  No.  75,  Supp. 
A-64,  Add.  1,  page  944) : 

Recognizes  the  need  for  implementing  Article 
13,  paragraph  1,  sub-paragraph  (a)  of  the  Charter, 
which  provides  for  the  initiating  of  studies  and 
the  making  of  recommendations  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  progressive  development  of  inter- 
national law  and  its  codification ;  and 


'  Part  II  of  this  document  was  introduced  as  a  U.S.  draft 
resolution  and  issued  as  U.N.  doc.  S/514  of  Aug.  22, 1947. 
'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.6/137,  Sept.  24,  1947. 


Therefore 

Resolves  that  there  is  established  an  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission  to  be  composed  of 


persons  of  recognized  competence  in  international 
law  selected  as  follows : 

1.  The  Members  of  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly, 
at  its  Second  Session  if  possible. 

2.  Each  Member  State  may  nominate  four  can- 
didates for  the  Commission,  not  more  than  two 
of  whom  may  be  nationals  of  the  nominating  State 
and  not  more  than  two  of  whom  may  be  non- 
nationals  of  the  nominating  State. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  shall  elect  members 
of  the  Commission  from  a  panel  of  candidates 
compiled  by  the  Secretary-General  from  nomina- 
tions made  as  aforesaid. 
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4.  In  nominations  and  elections  Member  States 
shall  boar  in  mind  not  only  that  the  Commission 
should  be  composed  of  persons  of  recognized  com- 
petence in  the  field  of  international  law  but  also 
that  in  the  Commission  as  a  whole  representation 
of  the  main  forms  of  civilization  and  the  principal 
legal  systems  of  the  world  should  be  assured. 

5.  Elections  shall  take  place  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

6.  A  candidate  who  for  purposes  of  membership 
on  the  Commission  might  be  regarded  as  a  national 
of  more  than  one  state  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
national  of  the  state  in  which  he  ordinarily  exer- 
cises civil  and  political  rights.  In  the  event  of 
more  than  one  national  of  the  same  State  obtaining 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  oldest  of  these  only  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  elected. 

7.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
Commission,  earlier  than  six  months  before  the 
end  of  the  term  of  the  member,  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral shall  request  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice to  appoint  a  successor  for  the  unexpired  term. 

It  is  further  Resolved  that: 

8.  The  Members  of  the  Commission,  except 
those  elected  under  paragraph  (7.)  above,  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  shall  be  eligible 
for  re-election  if  the  Commission  is  continued 
thereafter. 

9.  The  Commission  shall  have  its  headquarters 
at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations.  After  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary-General,  it  may  from  time 
to  time  hold  its  sessions  elsewhere. 

10.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
convened  by  the  Secretary-General;  thereafter 
the  Commission  shall  meet  periodically  at  such 
times  as  it  shall  itself  decide  to  be  desirable  and 
necessary  for  its  work. 

11.  In  connection  with  such  meetings,  Members 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  travel  expenses, 
subsistence  while  in  travel  status  in  accordance 
with  regulations  and  pi'actices  covering  travel 
expenses  of  the  General  Assembly  delegates  and 
representatives  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, and  a  per  diem,  to  be  determined  in  consultation 
with  the  Fifth  Committee,  taking  into  account  the 
rates  of  per  diem  received  by  members  of  other 
expert  bodies  serving  the  United  Nations. 


THE  UmJED  NATIONS   AND   SPECIALIZED   AGENCIES 

12.  The  Commission  shall  determine  its  own  or- 
ganization  and  procedures,  giving  due  regard  to 
paragraphs  7  to  20  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Progressive  Development  of  International 
Law  and  its  Codification  which  are  appi'oved  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

13.  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  General  Assembly. 

It  is  further  Resolved  that : 

14.  The  Secretary-General  shall  make  available 
to  the  Commission  under  the  functional  super- 
vision of  the  Commission  such  staff  and  facilities 
requested  by  the  Commission  as  the  Secretary- 
General  may  deem  practicable  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  perform  the  functions  herein  assigned 
to  it  and  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  assigned  to 
it  by  the  General  Assembly. 

15.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  General  Assembly  that 
there  should  be  developed  within  the  Secretariat 
under  the  functional  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sion a  group  of  specialists  in  international  law, 
public  and  private,  who  would  devote  their  full 
time  to  the  consideration  of  international  law,  its 
development  and  codification,  the  preparation  of 
interim  drafts  on  specific  subjects,  and  generally 
to  assisting  the  Conamission  in  the  performance  of 
its  functions.* 


'  The  following  amendments  were  proposed  by  the  Dele- 
gation of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  Draft 
Resolution  (A/C.6/137)  [U.N.  doc.  A/C.6/138,  Sept.  25, 
1947]  : 

Paragraph  1.  Substitute  "Third"  for  "Second"  session 
— delete  "if  possible". 

Paragraph  3.  Add  "All  nominations  shall  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Secretary-General  not  later  than  30  June 
1948." 

Paragraph  12.  Add  the  words  "other  than  paragraphs 
16-18"  after  the  words  "paragraphs  7-20"  (line  2). 

Paragraph  15.  Replace  by  the  following: 

"The  Commission  is  authorized  to  request  the  Secretary- 
General  to  engage  as  temporary  members  of  the  Legal 
Division  of  the  Secretariat  a  limited  number  of  suitable 
specialists  in  international  law  who  will,  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  Commission,  devote  their  whole 
time  to  projects  and  studies  which  the  Commission  has 
decided  to  undertake.  The  Commission  may  suggest  to 
the  Secretary-General  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  it 
desired  to  be  so  appointed  and  the  Secretary-General  shall 
engage  them  accordingly  if  they  are  willing  to  serve  and 
unless,  in  any  individual  case,  he  has  any  objection  to  the 
iserson  proposed.  For  the  first  term  the  numbers  of 
persons  to  be  so  engaged  shall  not  exceed  'X'  and  the  re- 
muneration to  be  paid  shall  not  exceed  'Y'." 
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Activities  and  Developments 


APPOINTMENTS    TO     MANAGEMENT    COMMIT- 
TEES OF  RUBBER  AND  TIN  STUDY  GROUPS 

[Released  to  the  press  October  2] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
2  that  the  President  has  approved  the  appoint- 
ment of  Donald  D.  Kennedy,  Chief,  Division  of 
International  Resources,  Department  of  State,  as 
United  States  Representative  on  the  Management 
Committees  of  both  the  Rubber  Study  Group  and 
the  International  Tin  Study  Group.  Frederic  P. 
Bartlett,  First  Secretary  and  Consul,  American 
Embassy,  London,  is  appointed  as  Alternate 
Representative  on  both  Committees.  Karl  L.  An- 
derson, Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  International 
Resources,  Department  of  State,  is  appointed  to 
serve  as  Alternate  Representative  on  the  Manage- 
ment Committee  of  the  International  Tin  Study 
Group. 

The  Management  Committee  of  the  Rubber 
Study  Group  is  scheduled  to  meet  for  the  first  time 
at  London,  England,  October  2-3,  and  the  Manage- 
ment Committee  of  the  International  Tin  Study 
Group  is  scheduled  to  hold  its  first  meeting  at 
Brussels,  Belgium,  October  9-10,  1947. 

The  Rubber  Study  Group  was  set  up  as  an  in- 
formal study  group  in  September  1944  by  joint 
announcement  of  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  to  consider  prob- 
lems of  mutual  concern  relating  to  rubber.  Its 
primary  function  is  the  assemblage  of  factual 
material  for  interested  governments.  The  fourth 
meeting  of  the  Rubber  Study  Group,  in  which  28 
governments  and  3  international  organizations 
participated,  was  held  at  Paris  in  July  1947.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  recommended  that  a  manage- 
ment committee  be  established,  consisting  of  four 
of  the  member  governments,  which  would  direct 
all  activities  of  the  permanent  Secretariat  and  pre- 


^  Priuted  from  telegraphic  text. 
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pare  a  detailed  budget.    It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Committee  will  meet  at  least  six  times  a  year. 

The  Tin  Study  Group  is  an  intergovernmental 
body  whose  purpose  is  to  maintain  a  continuous 
intergovernmental  review  of  the  world  supply- 
and-demand  position  of  tin.  The  establishment 
of  a  management  committee  was  recommended  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  International  Tin  Study 
Group  at  Brussels  in  April  1947.  The  Committee, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  six  other  governments,  will  appoint  a  secre- 
tary to  the  Tin  Study  Group,  prepare  a  detailed 
budget,  make  the  necessary  financial  provisions  for 
and  supervise  the  work  of  the  Secretariat.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Committee  will  meet  approxi- 
mately four  times  a  year,  alternately  at  Brussels 
and  The  Hague. 

REPORT  BY  THE  lEFC  COCOA  COMMITTEE' 

[Released  to  the  press  September  27] 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture  have 
received  the  following  telegraphic  report  from  the 
United  States  member  of  the  International  Emer- 
gency Food  Council  working  party  of  the  Cocoa 
Committee,  dated  September  25,  1947,  from  Am- 
sterdam : 

"The  estimated  world  surplus  of  cocoa  1947^8 
is  645,000  long  tons,  of  which  320,000  will  como 
from  British  West  Africa,  69,000  from  French 
West  Africa,  125,000  from  Brazil,  and  30,000  from 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

"Prospective  supplies  will  permit  an  entira 
year's  allocation  of  90  percent  basic  entitlement. 
Interim  allocation  of  66%  percent  through  Janu- 
ary 31  will  be  made. 

"Tentative  United  States  annual  allocation 
from  British  West  Africa  will  be  130,000  long  tons 
and  5,000  from  French  West  Africa.  Trade  in 
cocoa  butter  will  be  ex-allocations." 
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Congressional  Committees  Examine  World  Food  Crisis 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  September  29] 

I  have  conferred  at  length  with  congressional 
leaders  with  refei-ence  to  the  critical  economic  sit- 
uation which  exists  in  western  Europe.  I  am 
writing  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, requesting  that  they  call  their  com- 
mittees together  to  consider  the  urgent  need  for  aid 
to  western  Europe. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  members  of  these  com- 
mittees are  now  in  Europe  investigating  condi- 
tions at  first  hand.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  as 
soon  as  the  members  of  the  various  committees 
have  returned  to  this  country  they  will  meet. 

The  question  of  the  calling  of  a  special  session 
of  the  Congress  was  discussed  at  length  with  the 
congressional  leaders.  Whatever  decision  may  be 
reached  on  this  subject  at  a  later  date,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  that  the  committees  should  begin  to 
consider  the  present  emergency  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  that  the  members  are  available. 

Recent  events  have  brought  about  increasingly 
critical  economic  conditions  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  western  Europe.  Unusually  bad  European 
harvests,  together  with  rising  costs  and  lessened 
supplies  of  American  food,  have  upset  recovery 


plans  and  endangered  the  progress  already  made. 
In  particular,  France  and  Italy  are  without  ade- 
quate food  and  fuel  supplies  for  the  fall  and  winter 
and  do  not  have  the  resources  with  which  to  buy 
them. 

The  prospect  of  a  general  recovery  program  for 
western  Europe,  aided  by  the  United  States,  has 
raised  their  hopes  for  eventual  recovery  and  has 
strengthened  democratic  forces.  But,  if  this  re- 
covery program  is  to  have  a  chance  of  success, 
means  must  be  found  for  aiding  France  and  Italy 
to  survive  this  critical  winter  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations. 

A  searching  examination  has  already  been  con- 
ducted of  all  possible  ways  in  which  France  and 
Italy  might  be  aided  without  additional  action  by 
the  Congress.  Action  by  various  agencies  of  the 
Executive  Branch  under  existing  authority  may 
meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  next  few  weeks, 
but  funds  available  from  Executive  sources  are 
inadequate  to  provide  assistance  beyond  December. 
Assistance  this  winter,  in  sums  much  larger  than 
the  Executive  Branch  can  provide  with  funds  now 
at  its  disposal,  is  essential.  That  assistance  can 
come  only  from  the  Congress. 

The  early  convening  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees referred  to  is  the  necessary  first  step  in 
meeting  the  problems  that  confront  us. 


LETTER  TO  THE  CHAIRMEN  OF  FOUR  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  October  1] 

On  October  1  the  President  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives;  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  United  States  Sen- 
ate; and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, House  of  Representatives : 

Mt  Dear  Mr.   Chairman:     The  situation   in 
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western  Europe  has,  in  the  last  few  months,  be- 
come critical.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  cases 
of  France  and  Italy,  where  slow  recovery  of  pro- 
ductivity, particularly  of  goods  for  export,  com- 
bined with  the  increasing  drain  on  their  dollar  re- 
sources, has  produced  acute  distress. 

The  unusually  bad  harvests  in  western  Europe, 
together  with  rising  costs  of  imports,  the  unfor- 
tunate results  of  the  temporary  cessation  of  ster- 
ling convertibility  and  the  near  exhaustion  of  gold 
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and  dollar  reserves,  have  placed  these  two  coun- 
tries in  a  position  where  they  are  without  adequate 
food  and  fuel  supplies  for  the  fall  and  winter,  and 
without  sufficient  dollars  with  which  to  purchase 
these  essentials.  They  cannot,  by  their  own  ef- 
forts, meet  this  major  crisis  which  is  already  upon 
them. 

Political  groups  that  hope  to  profit  by  unrest  and 
distress  are  now  attempting  to  capitalize  on  the 
grave  fears  of  the  French  and  Italian  people  that 
they  will  not  have  enough  food  and  fuel  to  sur- 
vive the  coming  winter. 

The  prospect  of  a  successful  general  economic 
recovery  program  for  Europe  is  one  of  the  major 
hopes  for  peace  and  economic  security  in  the  world. 
The  Congress  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  consider 
the  part  which  the  United  States  should  play  in 
aiding  this  program.  But  the  program  will  have 
no  chance  of  success  if  economic  collapse  occurs  in 
Europe  before  the  program  can  be  put  into  oper- 
ation. Prompt  and  effective  aid  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  j^resent  is  essential,  lest  the  strains 
become  too  great  and  result  in  an  expanding  eco- 
nomic depression  which  would  engulf  western  Eu- 
rope and,  eventually,  spread  over  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

I  have  examined  with  great  care  the  means  now 
available  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  the  necessary  assistance.  They 
may  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  next  few  weeks, 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  provide  the  neces- 


sary assistance  beyond  December,  if  as  long  as 
that.  Kequirements  beyond  that  time  can  be  met 
only  if  further  authority  is  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  problems  arising  out  of  these  circumstances 
are  of  such  importance  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time.  The  early  convening  of  your  committee, 
together  with  other  appi'opriate  Congressional 
committees,  is  a  necessary  first  step  in  this  con- 
sideration. 

I  am  requesting,  therefore,  that  you  call  your 
committee  together  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 
consider  these  iDroblems.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  members  of  your  committee  are 
investigating,  or  are  planning  to  investigate,  con- 
ditions in  Eurojae  at  first  hand.  Time  is  of  criti- 
cal importance  in  this  matter,  however,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
convening  your  committee  at  an  early  date. 

The  appropriate  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  are  pre- 
pared to  provide  information  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  your  committee  when  its  meetings 
begin. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Citizens  Food  Committee  Inaugurates  Conservation  Program 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT' 


Members  of  the  Citizens  Food  Committee:  This 
group  of  distinguished  citizens  has  met  to  consider 
the  grave  food  problem  facing  the  world  today. 
You  are  here  because  millions  of  people  in  many 
countries  are  hungry  and  look  to  the  United  States 

'  Delivered  before  the  Citizens  Food  Committee  at  the 
White  House  Oct.  1,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  by 
the  White  House  on  the  same  date.  Charles  Luckman 
is  chairman  of  the  Committee. 


for  help.  You  are  here  because  the  United  States, 
in  addition  to  being  a  granary  of  bread,  is  even 
more  a  granary  of  hope. 

I  have  asked  you  to  serve  on  the  Citizens  Food 
Committee,  with  Mr.  Luckman  as  chairman,  be- 
cause I  believe  strongly  that  making  our  food 
serve  the  best  possible  use  in  these  critical  times 
is  a  matter  for  action  not  by  the  Government  alone 
but  by  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.     Each 
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of  you  possesses  a  special  talent  and  lonj;  experience 
in  some  phase  of  this  problem.  I  know  that  you 
have  accepted  membership  on  the  Committee  in 
the  full  knowledge  that  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
devote  to  the  situation  we  face  a  generous  amount 
of  work  and  much  conscientious  thinking,  as  well 
as  a  deep  concern  for  the  common  welfare. 

As  is  well  known,  this  year's  harvest  has  been 
very  poor  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  All  through 
western  Europe,  cold  and  floods  and  drought  have 
sharply  reduced  grain  production.  The  result  is 
that  in  the  coming  months  these  countries  will 
have  to  cut  their  rations  below  the  danger  point 
unless  they  get  more  help,  in  the  form  of  larger 
grain  shipments,  from  the  United  States  and  other 
exporting  countries. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  the  United  States 
that  any  serious  reduction  in  the  rations  of  hungrj' 
people  be  prevented.  Apart  from  humanitarian 
considerations,  if  rations  are  significantly  cut  this 
winter,  economic  rehabilitation  will  come  to  a  stop. 
This,  in  turn,  would  increase  the  degree  and  dura- 
tion of  dependence  by  other  nations  on  special  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States.  Most  important, 
if  we  turn  our  backs  upon  these  people  they  will 
turn  from  hunger  to  despair  and  from  despair  to 
chaos  in  areas  where  stability  is  essential  to  the 
peace  and  economic  security  of  the  world. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  amount  of  grain 
which  the  United  States  can  export  is  limited.  All 
estimates  indicate  that  about  470  million  bushels 
of  grain  are  the  most  we  can  plan  to  export  under 
present  conditions.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  we  will  have  to  export  at  least 
100  million  bushels  more  than  this,  if  we  are  to  do 
our  share  in  meeting  the  absolute  minimum  needs 
of  distressed  people  in  other  countries. 

This  100  million  bushels  must  be  saved  by  the 
American  people.  This  is  our  minimum  goal.  We 
know  that  only  part  of  that  saving  can  come  from 
serving  fewer  slices  of  bread.  The  great  part  of 
the  saving  must  come  out  of  what  we  feed  our 
livestock.  We  must  also  save  out  of  what  we 
waste  and  out  of  what  we  use  in  a  score  of  ways 
for  human  food. 

This  saving  must  be  achieved,  not  by  increasing 
prices  so  that  the  brunt  of  the  sacrifice  will  be 
borne  by  those  least  able  to  buy  food,  but  through 
an  equitable  sharing  by  all  of  our  citizens.    There 
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will  be  more  than  enough  food  in  the  United  States 
to  go  around,  provided  it  is  fairly  distributed. 
Excessive  prices,  however,  result  in  unfair  dis- 
tribution. Already,  increasing  prices  are  bring- 
ing hardship  to  millions  of  Americans  of  low  or 
moderate  income.  Failure  to  check  price  increases 
promptly  will  not  only  lower  the  American  living 
standard  but  could  impair  the  confidence  of  busi- 
ness and  thus  jeopardize  the  splendid  record  we 
have  achieved  in  the  maintenance  of  high  employ- 
ment, high  production,  and  general  prosperity. 
We  must  get  prices  down  and  help  hungry  people 
in  other  countries  at  the  same  time. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  we  waste  about  10 
percent  of  all  the  food  we  buy.  Clearly,  by  wast- 
ing less,  American  families  can  help  significantly 
in  feeding  hungry  families  abroad.  In  addition  to 
cutting  down  waste,  Americans  can  save  by  being 
more  selective  in  the  foods  they  buy. 

In  our  free  enterprise  system  we  place  major 
reliance  on  the  voluntary  actions  of  businessmen, 
farmers,  workers,  and  consumers.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  principle  that  I  have  consistently 
set  forth  a  program  for  voluntary  action  in  all 
parts  of  the  economy. 

The  appointment  of  the  Citizens  Food  Com- 
mittee is  a  further  step  in  this  direction.  The  con- 
servation practices  which  this  Committee  works 
out,  by  reducing  the  demand  for  certain  foods, 
should  bring  down  some  food  prices  and  hence  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living. 

As  representatives  of  all  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation, the  Citizens  Food  Committee  can  help  us 
plan  where,  how  much,  and  what  kinds  of  food 
we  should  save.  It  can  enlist  the  aid  of  those  who 
should  support  the  program— consumers,  retailers, 
food  distributors  and  processors,  and  farmers.  It 
can  also  develop  the  best  ways  of  informing  the 
public  on  what  steps  Americans,  as  individuals 
and  groups,  can  take. 

We  must  deal  with  the  problem  quickly  and  de- 
cisively. Much  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  vol- 
untary conservation  measures  which  the  Citizens 
Food  Committee  will  propose.  Much  depends 
upon  the  speed  and  thoroughness  with  which  the 
American  people  will  put  these  voluntary  meas- 
ures into  effect. 

The  saving  asked  of  each  individual  is  actually 
very  small.  One  bushel  of  grain  saved  by  every 
American  in  the  next  few  months  will  do  the  job. 
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[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  October  1] 

Every  humane,  economic,  and  world  political 
interest  of  the  United  States  dictates  that  we,  the 
American  people,  should  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  help  feed  the  people  of  Europe  this 
winter. 

The  many  reasons  for  the  grave  shortage  of 
food,  particularly  in  western  Europe,  have  been 
explained  to  the  country  by  the  President.  The 
urgency  of  the  problem  has  developed  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity.  It  has  now  reached  the  stage  where 
only  the  immediate  and  concerted  action  of  our 
people  as  a  whole  can  avoid  the  possible  disaster 
resulting  from  further  cuts  in  pitifully  low  rations 
throughout  western  Europe.  Every  American,  I 
am  sure,  will  gladly  share  his  bounty  with  the 
hungry  men,  women,  and  children  of   Europe. 


Food  is  the  very  basis  of  all  reconstruction. 

Hunger  and  insecurity  are  the  worst  enemies  of 
peace.  For  recovery  and  political  stability, 
Europe  needs  many  things,  but  the  most  elemental, 
mdispensable  need  is  food. 

Europe  needs  more  food  than  she  received  from 
us  last  winter,  and  this  country  has  a  smaller 
quantity  available  to  send  her.  This  may  seem 
to  be  an  impossible  situation,  but  it  is  not  so  if 
the  American  people  really  wish  to  find  the 
answer. 

The  Citizens  Food  Committee  has  laid  down 
the  challenge:  "Buy  wisely,  eat  sensibly,  waste 
nothing."  In  short,  all  of  us  must  "declare  war 
on  waste"  in  this  country  in  order  to  win  the  "war 
against  hunger"  in  Europe  and  its  menace  to  world 
stability. 


Food-Saving  Program  as  a  Contribution  to  Peace 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  > 


My  Fellow  Citizens:  The  food-saving  program 
which  has  just  been  presented  to  you  has  my  whole- 
hearted support.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  have 
the  support  of  every  American. 

The  situation  in  Europe  is  grim  and  forbidding 
as  winter  approaches.  Despite  the  vigorous  ef- 
forts of  the  European  people,  their  crops  have 
suffered  so  badly  from  droughts,  floods,  and  cold 
that  the  tragedy  of  hunger  is  a  stark  reality. 

The  nations  of  western  Europe  will  soon  be 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  food  barrel.  They 
cannot  get  through  the  coming  winter  and  spring 
without  help — generous  help — from  the  United 
States  and  from  other  countries  which  have  food 
to  spare. 

I  know  evei-y  American  feels  in  his  heart  that 
we  must  help  to  prevent  starvation  and  distress 
among  our  fellow  men  in  other  countries. 

But  more  than  this,  the  food-saving  progi-am 
announced  tonight  offers  an  opportunity  to  each 
of  you  to  make  a  contribution  to  peace.  We  have 
dedicated  ourselves  to  the  task  of  securing  a  just 
and  lasting  peace.    No  matter  how  long  and  hard 

'  Broadcast  over  all  national  networks  on  Oct.  5,  1947, 
in  connection  with  the  President's  Citizens  Food  Commit- 
tee Program,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House 
on  the  same  date. 


the  way,  we  cannot  turn  aside  from  that  goal.  An 
essential  requirement  of  lasting  peace  in  the  world 
is  the  restoration  of  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  as  free,  self-supporting  democracies. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  countries  will 
accomplish  that  task  if  we  aid  them  through  this 
critical  winter  and  help  them  get  back  on  their 
feet  during  the  next  few  years.  They  must  do 
most  of  the  job  themselves.  They  cannot  do  it  if 
thousands  of  their  people  starve.  We  believe  that 
they  can — and  will — do  the  job  if  we  extend  to 
them  that  measure  of  friendly  aid  which  marks  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Their  most  urgent  need  is  food.  If  the  peace 
should  be  lost  because  Americans  failed  to  share 
their  food  with  hungry  people,  there  would  be  no 
more  tragic  example  in  all  history  of  a  peace 
needlessly  lost. 

Another  reason  for  conserving  food  is  to  aid  in 
controlling  inflationary  spirals  and  in  preventing 
undue  price  burdens  for  our  people  at  home.  Al- 
ready many  American  families  with  moderate  or 
low  incomes  are  being  forced  by  high  prices  to 
lower  their  standard  of  living.  Exports  have 
some  effect  upon  domestic  prices  of  grain,  but 
they  do  not  exercise  a  controlling  influence  on  food 
prices.     Most  of  the  upward  pressure  on  prices  is 
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a  result  of  competition  among  Americans  for 
scarce  goods.  The  success  of  our  food-saving 
program  will  help  to  reduce  these  inflationary 
pressures. 

Another  factor  that  contributes  to  high  prices 
of  food  is  gambling  in  grain.  Grain  prices  natu- 
rally respond  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but 
they  should  not  be  subject  to  the  greed  of  specu- 
lators who  gamble  on  what  may  lie  ahead  in  our 
commodity  markets. 

There  is  a  place  for  legitimate  trading  in  fu- 
tures and  for  hedging  transactions.  But  90  per- 
cent of  all  accounts  in  a  recent  corn  futures  market 
were  found  to  be  speculative.  Trading  in  wheat 
futures  rose  75  percent  in  September  compared 
with  August.  Normal  trading  in  wheat  at  Chicago 
should  amount  to  three  or  four  million  bushels  a 
day.  In  this  past  September,  however,  trading 
averaged  almost  30  million  bushels  a  day.  In  a 
single  month,  on  one  exchange,  almost  half  the 
year's  crop  was  traded. 

I  am  instructing  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Commission,  which  consists  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, to  demand  of  the  grain  exchanges  that  they 
increase  their  margin  requirements  to  at  least  331/3 
percent.  If  the  grain  exchanges  refuse,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  find  it  necessary  to  limit  the  amount 
of  trading. 

I  say  this  because  the  cost  of  living  in  this  coun- 
try must  not  be  a  football  to  be  kicked  about  by 
gamblers  in  grain. 

The  food  conservation  program  proposed  by  the 
Citizens  Food  Committee  will  be  supported  by 
every  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mrs.  Truman  has  today  directed  that  the  Wliite 
House  follow  all  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
Citizens  Food  Committee.  In  Government  res- 
taurants and  cafeterias  throughout  the  country, 
these  same  measures  will  be  followed.  As  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  I  have  ordered  that  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  shall  also  comply  with 
this  program. 

All  segments  of  our  population  must  make  their 
contribution  toward  saving  grain. 

Farmers  must  cooperate  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  grain  now  used  to  feed  their  livestock  and 
poultry. 

Industry  must  reduce  the  volume  of  grain  used 
so  as  to  make  the  greatest  possible  saving.  The 
distillers  in  this  country  have  on  hand  huge  stocks 
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of  distilled  spirits,  and  it  will  be  no  hardship  on 
them  to  shut  down  for  a  60-day  period.  This  action 
alone  will  feed  millions  of  hungry  people. 

Quite  apart  from  the  responsibilities  of  farmers 
and  industry,  you  and  I — as  individual  Americans 
— have  our  responsibility.  You  have  all  heard 
Mr.  Luckman  give  the  immediate  consumer  pro- 
gram for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
my  complete  approval  and  my  full  support. 

It  is  simple  and  straightforward.  It  can  be 
understood  by  all.  Learn  it;  memorize  it;  keep  it 
always  in  mind.     Here  it  is : 

1.  Use  no  meat  on  Tuesdays. 

2.  Use  no  poultry  or  eggs  on  Thursdays. 

3.  Save  a  slice  of  bread  every  day. 

4.  Public  eating  places  will  serve  bread  and  but- 
ter only  on  request. 

I  realize  that  many  millions  of  American  house- 
wives have  already  begun  strict  conservation  mea- 
sures. I  say  to  those  housewives,  "keep  up  the 
good  work"  and  save  even  more  when  and  where 
you  can.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  many 
Americans  who  are  overeating  and  wasting  food. 
Unless  these  people  cut  their  consumption  in  the 
ways  required,  they  will  be  taking  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  the  supplies  available.  They  will  be  per- 
sonally contributing  to  increased  inflation  at  home 
and  to  the  desperate  scarcity  of  food  overseas. 

The  battle  to  save  food  in  the  United  States  is 
the  battle  to  save  our  own  prosperity  and  to  save 
the  free  countries  of  western  Europe.  Our  self- 
denial  will  serve  us  in  good  stead  in  the  years  to 
come. 

The  voluntary  program  is  the  best  way  for  us  to 
do  the  job.  We  believe  that  self-control  is  the 
best  control.  From  now  on,  we  shall  be  testing 
at  every  meal  the  degree  to  which  each  of  us  is 
willing  to  exercise  self-control  for  the  good  of  all. 

The  program  which  has  been  presented  to  you 
tonight,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  will  save  the 
grain  we  need. 

Hungry  people  in  other  countries  look  to  the 
United  States  for  help.  I  know  that  they  will  be 
strengthened  and  encouraged  by  this  evidence  of 
our  friendship. 

I  know  that  they  will  be  waiting  with  hope  in 
their  hearts  and  a  fervent  prayer  on  their  lips  for 
the  response  of  our  people  to  this  program. 

We  must  not  fail  them. 


Ocfofeer   12,   J  947 
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European  Economic  Recovery  Discussed  With  Representatives  of  CEEC 


[Released  to  the  press  October  3] 

The  first  group  of  technicians  representing  the 
Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation 
arrived  in  Washington  on  October  3  for  conversa- 
tions with  United  States  Government  representa- 
tives and  members  of  the  Harriman  Committee. 
The  conversations,  scheduled  to  open  on  October  6, 
will  cover  the  ceec  report  on  production,  require- 
ments, and  future  plans  for  European  economic 
recovery.  This  report  by  the  16  nations  repre- 
sented on  the  CEEC  at  Paris  was  transmitted  to  the 
President  on  September  24.' 

Eepresentatives  of  the  ceec  will  furnish  explan- 
atory information  to  United  States  Government 
interdepartmental  committees  that  have  been 
studying  the  report,  and  to  the  Harriman  Com- 
mittee. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
CEEC  will  discuss  broad  policy  questions.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  representatives  of  the  ceec  will 
then  return  to  Europe  in  order  to  obtain  any  fur- 
ther information  requested  which  they  may  not 
have  available  here. 

The  technical  conversations  will  be  carried  on  by 
a  number  of  committees:  food  and  agriculture, 
coal,  mining  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  petroleum, 
balance  of  payments,  inland  transport,  maritime 
transportation,  timber,  electric  power,  manpower, 
fertilizer,  agricultural  machinery,  and  miscel- 
laneous commodities. 

The  12  ceec  technicians  are : 

A.  D.  Marris,  Lazard  and  Company 

G.  E.  Peterson,  Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power 

J.  H.  Broolj,  Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power 

Mr.  Hills,  Statistician 

T.  G.  Davies,  Assistant  to  Minister  of  Fuel  and  Power 

Miss  D.  E.  Ackroyd,  Iron  and  Steel  Board 

H.  K.  Fisher,  Iron  and  Steel  Board 

P.  F.  Rogers,  Ministry  of  Supply 

J.  Layton,  Control  Commission 


'  For  text  of  vol.  I,  the  General  Report,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  2930,  European  Series  28;  for 
summary  of  the  report,  see  Bixlletin  of  Oct.  5,  1947, 
p.  684. 


I.  C.  Combs,  Foreign  Office 

Miss  Seeger,  Board  of  Trade  stenographer 

Miss  Foster 

The  second  group  will  arrive  on  October  5.  Sir 
Oliver  Franks,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  ceec 
Executive  Committee,  and  representatives  of  sev- 
eral others  of  the  participating  countries  wiU  arrive 
October  9. 


Food,  Coal,  and  Medicines  Sent  to  Italy 

Statetnent  hy  Acting  Secretary  Lovett 

[Released  to  the  press  October  1] 

Food,  coal,  and  medicines  worth  approximately 
65  million  dollars  will  be  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  Italy  during  October  and  November 
under  the  332-million-dollar  United  States  for- 
eign relief  jjrogram.  December  allocations  for 
shipments  to  Italy  under  the  relief  program  have 
not  yet  been  determined. 

During  the  three  months  since  July  1,  when 
shipments  under  the  program  were  initiated,  and 
up  to  October  1,  the  United  States  supplied  Italy 
with  35  million  dollars'  worth  of  essential  com- 
modities, making  a  total  for  the  period  July  1 
through  November  30  of  90  million  dollars. 

The  grain  represents  the  full  amount  of  alloca- 
tions for  shipment  from  the  United  States  under 
the  International  Emergency  Food  Council  allo- 
cations for  these  months,  and  the  coal  shipments 
cover  the  essential  Italian  coal  requirements  which 
the  Italians  have  been  unable  to  finance. 

During  October  and  November  Italy  will  be 
sent: 

Cereals 231,  000  long  tons 

Soya  flour 4,000 

Beans  and  peas 9,  933 

Rolled  oats 4,  000 

Dry   macaroni 3,  200 

Dry  Spaghetti 3,  200 

Coal 1,100,000 

Penicillin $163,000  worth 

Streptomycin 134,  000 
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Poland  Opposes  Industrial  Plan  for  Germany  on 
Grounds  of  "Unilateral  Action" 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  POLISH  AMBASSADOR  AND  THE 
ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  September  30) 

September  H,  19J,7. 
Sik:  In  connection  with  the  conversations  held 
in  London  by  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France,  concerning  the 
raising  of  German  industrial  production,  at  the 
conchision  of  which  a  plan  of  industrial  produc- 
tion in  the  Anglo-American  Zone  has  been  made 
public  in  Berlin  on  August  29,  1947,  I  have  been 
instructed  to  present  to  you  the  following  view- 
point of  the  Polish  Goverimient  regarding  this 
matter : 

1)  The  Polish  Government  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  plan  for  German  industrial  production 
made  public  in  Berlin  on  August  29,  1947,  be- 
ing in  complete  contradiction  with  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  which  sets  forth  that  any  decision  re- 
garding Germany  will  be  taken  by  the  four  Great 
Powers,  unilaterally  raises  the  level  of  German  in- 
dustrial production  above  the  established  German 
needs. 

2)  The  Polish  Government  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  implementation  of  this  plan  would  have 
as  result  the  restoration  of  the  German  industrial 
power,  thus  creating  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
Europe,  especially  to  countries  neighboring  Ger- 
many. 

3)  The  program  for  the  increase  of  German  in- 
dustrial production  agreed  upon  during  the  Lon- 
don conversations  is  contradictory  to  the  principle 
of  priority  for  the  reconstruction  of  counti'ies 
devastated  by  German  aggression,  as  well  as  to 
the  principle  not  to  exceed  in  Germany  the  aver- 
age of  the  standards  of  living  of  European  coun- 
tries. 

4)  This  plan  represents  a  unilateral  attempt  to- 
ward a  revision  of  the  program  of  reparations  to 
be  paid  by  Germany  to  the  victorious  countries, 
and  among  them  to  Poland.  This  plan,  con- 
tradictory to  the  most  vital  interests  of  Poland,  has 


evoked  a  determined  and  unanimous  protest  of 
Polish  public  opinion. 

The  Polish  Government  in  presenting  the  above 
observations  cannot  refrain  from  stating  that  the 
realization  of  these  aims  would  not  comply  with 
the  fundamental  motives  which  animated  all  the 
Allied  Nations  in  their  endeavor  to  abolish  Ger- 
man aggression  and  its  sources ;  it  would  also  not 
contribute  to  the  task  of  consolidation  of  peace 
and  security  in  Europe,  in  which  task  Poland  is 
deeply  interested. 

Accept  [etc.]  Jozef  Winiewicz 


Excellency  :  ^  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  note  of  September  14,  1947  re- 
garding the  discussions  in  London  between  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
concerning  the  level  of  industry  and  the  Ruhr  area 
in  Germany,  and  setting  forth  the  views  of  the 
Polish  Government  with  respect  to  the  decisions 
reached  in  those  discussions. 

The  United  States  Government  has  always 
agreed  that  decisions  dealing  with  Germany  as  a 
whole  can  only  be  taken  by  agreement  between 
the  four  occupying  powers.  The  United  States 
Government  is,  however,  unable  to  accept  the  inter- 
pretation placed  by  the  Polish  Government  on  the 
recent  agreements  relating  to  Germany  as  ex- 
pressed in  your  note  under  reference. 

As  this  Government  informed  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  a  note  from  the  Department  of  State 
to  the  Soviet  Embassy  dated  August  29,  1947, 
the  United  States  Government  has  sought  per- 
sistently for  over  two  years  to  reach  agreements 
on  matters  affecting  Germany  as  a  whole  and  to 


"  Delivered  to  the  Polish  Ambassador  at  Washington  on 
Sept.  30,  1947. 


Ocfober   12,    J947 
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implement  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Agree- 
ment of  1945  which  state  that  Germany  should 
be  treated  as  a  single  economic  unit  and  that  to 
this  end  certain  common  policies  should  be  es- 
tablished. The  level  of  industry  for  Germany  as 
a  whole  adopted  on  March  27,  1946,  was  in  fact 
expressly  based  on  the  assumption  that  Germany 
would  be  treated  as  an  economic  unit.  Pending 
achievement  of  this  goal,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  been  called  upon,  at  great  expense  to 
the  American  public,  to  sustain  on  a  minimum 
subsistence  basis  a  non-self-supporting  area  of 
Germany.  The  American  people  have  been  ex- 
tremely patient  in  submitting  for  so  long  to  this 
situation,  which  would  not  have  persisted  if  Ger- 
many had  been  treated  as  an  economic  entity. 
It  became  clear  during  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Moscow  this  year  that 
the  economic  unity  of  Germany  would  again  have 
to  be  postponed  and  that  there  was  little  prospect 
of  an  early  solution.  Faced  with  that  situation, 
it  was  imperative  that  steps  be  taken  in  the  United 
States  and  British  Zones  with  the  object  of  re- 
lieving as  soon  as  possible  the  tremendous  financial 
burden  on  the  two  governments  which  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  those  deficit  areas  entailed. 

In  the  note  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  cited  above, 
the  Soviet  Government  was  informed  that  "the 
United  States  Government  is  unable  to  accept 
the  thesis  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
financial  burden  of  the  United  States  or  to  develop 
within  the  framework  of  the  Berlin  Agreement 
the  contribution  of  the  western  zones  of  Germany 
to  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Europe  until  the 
consent  of  the  Soviet  Government  has  been  ob- 
tained. Pending  the  fulfillment  of  quadripartite 
agreement,  the  United  States  feels  justified  in 
pursuing  objectives  which  have  been  coimnonly 
agreed  and  making  arrangements  for  that  pur- 
pose with  any  other  occupying  power  willing  to 
work  toward  the  common  end." 

I  should  like  to  mention  here  that  at  the  last 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  all  four 
ministers  agreed  that  the  level  of  industry  for 
Germany  should  be  raised  appreciably  above  the 
plan  of  March  27,  1946.  No  formal  decision  to 
do  so  was  taken,  however,  because  of  lack  of  agree- 
ment on  other  issues,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
there  was  general  concurrence  that  any  agreement 
to  treat  Germany  as  an  economic  unit  would  re- 
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quire  raising  the  level  of  industry.  If  this  was  re- 
quired under  the  favorable  conditions  of  economic 
unity,  it  was  all  the  more  necessary  to  put  such 
measures  into  effect  where  possible  under  the  less 
favorable  conditions  of  a  Germany  economically 
divided.  I  can  assure  you  in  any  case  that,  in 
working  out  the  new  plan  for  the  United  States 
and  British  Zones,  the  United  States  Government 
has  observed  the  main  objectives  in  the  Berlin 
Agreement  of  eliminating  German  war  potential, 
developing  Germany's  agricultui'e  and  peaceful 
industries,  and  enabling  Germany  to  maintain  it- 
self without  external  assistance. 

In  the  communique  of  August  28,  1947,  outlin- 
ing the  decisions  reached  in  London,  it  was  specifi- 
cally stated  that  "the  measures  about  to  be  taken 
should  not  result  in  priority  being  given  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  Germany  over  that  of  the 
democratic  countries  of  Europe"  and  that  "German 
resources  should  contribute  to  the  general  rehabili- 
tation of  Europe."  The  Polish  Government  can- 
not fail  to  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  German 
production  to  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
Euroi:)e. 

The  adjusted  level  of  industi-y  plan  undoubtedly 
will  have  some  effect  on  the  reparations  program, 
and  this  consideration  was  carefully  weighed  be- 
fore the  plan  was  adopted.  It  is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  this  effect  will  in  the  long  run  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  benefits  derived  from  an  earlier 
resumption  of  normal  trade  relations  with  Ger- 
many. While  it  would  have  been  preferable  to 
have  worked  out  this  plan,  and  other  arrangements 
for  Germany,  on  a  quadripartite  basis,  I  believe 
I  have  made  it  clear  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
why  action  in  the  United  States  and  British  Zones 
could  no  longer  be  postponed. 

As  for  the  opinion  expressed  in  your  note  to  the 
effect  that  the  adjustment  of  the  level  of  industry 
in  Germany  will  result  in  the  creation  of  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  Europe,  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  Zone 
of  Germany  the  occupying  authorities  have  de- 
stroyed all  first  priority  military  installations.  Of 
all  military  installations  other  than  fortifications 
and  defense  works,  91  per  cent  have  been  destroyed, 
and  100  per  cent  of  naval  and  armored  equipment 
have  been  likewise  disposed  of.  As  of  May  1, 1947, 
of  105  industrial  plants  listed  for  demilitarization, 
74  had  been  wholly  dismantled,  and  29  had  been 
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partially  dismantled.  Work  on  the  remainder  of 
these  plants  is  progressing  steadily.  This  record 
does  not  substantiate  the  Polish  Government's  al- 
legation, as  expressed  in  your  note,  that  the  deci- 
sions taken  at  London  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
principles  which  animated  the  allied  nations  "in 
their  endeavor  to  abolish  German  aggression  and 
its  sources". 

In  this  connection,  the  Polish  Government  is  un- 
doubtedly aware  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  made  repeated  proposals  for  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  which  would  guarantee  the  security 
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of  Europe  against  the  revival  of  militarism  in 
Germany  for  a  period  of  40  years.  The  United 
States  proposal,  which  was  put  forward  more  than 
a  year  ago  and  is  still  open,  has  been  accepted  as 
a  basis  for  agreement  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
by  France  but  not  by  the  U.S.S.R.  This  proposal 
is  indisputable  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  Germany  shall  never  again  be  a  dominant 
military  power  in  Europe. 
Accept  [etc.] 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Norman  Ahmour 


Soviet  Press  Charged  With  "Libeious  Attack"  on  the  President 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  AND 
SOVIET  MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


[Released  to  the  press  September  29] 

Text  of  a  note  dated  Septemter  25  froTU  Ambas- 
sador Bedell  Smith  to  the  Soviet  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  V.  M.  Molotov ' 

During  the  year  and  a  half  that  I  have  resided  in 
the  Soviet  Union  I  have  been  obliged  with  the 
deepest  regret  to  witness  in  the  Soviet  press  an 
increasing  flood  of  half  truths,  distortions  of  truth 
and  utter  falsehoods  about  my  country  and  my 
government.  I  have  tried  to  overlook  this  incen- 
diary press  campaign,  feeling  that  to  take  issue 
with  a  myriad  false  or  incorrect  statements  would 
simply  be  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  of  hatred  to- 
ward my  country  which  the  Soviet  press  has  appar- 
ently undertaken  to  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Soviet  people. 

However,  an  occasion  has  now  arisen  when  I 
must  break  this  self-imposed  rule.  An  article  by 
one  Boris  Gorbatov  just  published  in  Literary  Ga- 
zette No.  39  is  so  wantonly  libelous  in  its  personal 
attack  on  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  that 
I  camiot  permit  it  to  pass  without  the  strongest 
protest.     It  has  thoroughly  shocked  me. 

As  I  have  told  you  personally  on  several  occa- 
sions, I  believe  that  I  have  a  duty  to  the  Soviet 
Government  as  well  as  to  my  own,  and  that  this 
duty  is  to  inform  the  Soviet  Government  as  hon- 
estly and  frankly  as  possible  of  the  beliefs  and 
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opinions  of  the  people  of  my  country.  This  being 
the  case,  I  must  assure  you  in  the  most  solemn 
terms  that  every  fair-minded  American  citizen, 
regardless  of  his  political  opinions,  will  be  deeply 
affronted  by  this  article  and  will  feel  that  he  in 
some  way  shares  the  personal  insult  thus  gratui- 
tously offered  to  President  Truman. 

I  cannot  recall  that  Dr.  Goebbels,  of  unsavory 
memory,  at  the  height  of  our  common  struggle 
against  Nazi  Germany  ever  stooped  to  greater 
ridicule  and  vituperation  against  the  head  of  an 
enemy  country  than  has  Mr.  Gorbatov  against  the 
chief  executive  of  a  friendly  and  allied  state.  In 
this  connection,  I  would  never  have  believed  that 
a  Soviet  writer  would  permit  himself,  or  be  per- 
mitted, to  draw  an  analogy  between  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  our  recent  common 
enemy.  Hitler.  Mr.  Gorbatov  goes  so  far  as  to 
imply  criticism  of  President  Truman  for  associat- 
ing with  the  President  of  Brazil,  our  faithful  and 
devoted  ally  in  the  recent  war,  to  whom  is  unwar- 
rantably imputed  some  prior  association  with  the 
axis  powers.  Any  unprejudiced  observer,  famil- 
iar with  the  course  of  history  since  1939,  would 
agree  that  such  criticism  comes  with  extraordi- 
narily bad  grace  from  a  Soviet  writer. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Gorbatov's  article  rep- 


'  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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resents  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
I  therefore  request  that  it  be  officially  disavowed 
and  if,  contrary  to  my  belief,  it  has  the  approval 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  I  would  appreciate  a 
statement  to  that  effect. 

Text  of  Mr.  Molotov's  reply  to  Arribassador 
SmitKs  note  of  September  25 

Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
September  25, 1  must  state  that  I  do  not  consider 
it  possible  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  you  of 
the  article  of  the  writer  B.  Gorbatov  in  The 
Literary  Gazette.,  as  the  Soviet  Government  cannot 
bear  the  responsibility  for  this  or  that  article  and, 
so  much  the  more,  cannot  accept  the  protest  you 
have  made  in  that  connection. 

However,  inasmuch  as  in  your  letter  you  decided 
to  undertake  a  general  evaluation  of  the  Soviet 
press  and  from  it  is  obtained  a  completely  per- 
verted picture  of  the  situation,  I  must  state  my  dis- 
agreement with  your  point  of  view  on  the  Soviet 
press. 

Despite  your  allegation,  the  Soviet  press  more 
than  the  press  of  any  other  country  whatsoever, 


especially  aims  to  elucidate  broadly  as  possible  the 
actual  situation  and  true  facts  of  the  life  of  other 
countries,  attaching  special  significance  to  the 
strengthening  of  friendly  relations  between  peo- 
ples. This  applies  in  full  measure  also  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  so  that  any  move  or 
aj^proach  of  the  government  and  statesmen  of  the 
United  States  of  America  directed  toward  the 
strengthening  of  normal  relations  between  coun- 
tries and  toward  the  support  of  universal  peace  in- 
variably encounters  warm  support  in  the  Soviet 
pi"ess,  and  this  is  so  generally  known  that  it  need 
no  reaffirmation  whatsoever.  It  is  by  no  means 
possible  to  say  regarding  that  American  press 
which  is  so  widely  encouraged  by  the  most  reac- 
tionary circles  in  the  U.S.A.  and  which  not  only 
from  day  to  day  inserts  lying  and  slanderous 
articles  regarding  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  statesmen, 
but  also  inflames  hostility  between  peoples,  and 
which  does  not  meet  with  any  serious  support 
whatsoever  in  the  U.S.A.,  which  is  of  course,  Mr. 
Ambassador,  well  known  to  you  regarding  which 
there  are  not  two  different  opinions  in  interna- 
tional democratic  circles. 


U.S.S.R.  Refuses  Entry  to  Congressional  Committee 
To  Visit  American  Embassy 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  LOVETT 


[Rele.Tsed  to  the  press  October  1] 

On  September  9  applications  for  entry  visas 
were  filed  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington 
on  behalf  of  11  members  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  John  E.  Peurifoy,  and  four  other  Govern- 
ment officials  who  were  planning  to  visit  Moscow 
in  the  latter  part  of  October  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  work  of  the  Embassy  in  that  city. 
Ambassador  Smith  was  simultaneously  instructed 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  inform  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  purpose  of  this 
visit. 

Ambassador  Smith  informed  the  Department 
on  September  22  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter 


dated  September  19  from  the  Deputy  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Malik,  refusing  the  issuance  of 
visas  to  the  members  of  this  group. 

Ambassador  Smith  informed  the  Department 
further  that  on  the  same  day,  September  22,  he 
repeated  his  request  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  the  issuance  of  visas,  emphasizing  that 
the  Senators  and  other  members  of  the  visiting 
group  were  concerned  only  with  an  inspection  of 
the  Embassy. 

The  Ambassador  informed  the  Department  that 
a  reply  was  received  on  September  26  from  Deputy 
Minister  Malik  which  reiterated  the  refusal  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  grant  visas  for  the 
members  of  this  senatorial  group. 
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TRANSLATION   OF  NOTE  FROM  SOVIET  DEPUTY  MINISTER  FOR 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS'  TO  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR 


September  19,  19^7. 

Aclaiowledging  receiiit  of  your  letter  of  Sep- 
[  tember  13,  1947,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
I  that,  as  it  is  clear  from  }'our  letter,  the  triji  of  the 
group  of  Senators  mentioned  by  you  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  an  investigation.  These  persons, 
as  is  also  clear  from  your  communication,  have  the 
intention  of  carrying  out  an  investigation  of  a 
number  of  European  countries. 


Since  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  among  the  coun- 
tries which  can  be  subjected  to  an  investigation  on 
the  part  of  American  Senators,  the  trip  of  the 
above-mentioned  group  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
considered  suitable. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  is  ready  to  issue  visas  for  entrance  into 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  other  persons  who  are  proceed- 
ing to  the  U.S.S.R.  without  the  aim  of  making  an 
investigation. 


United  States  Denies  Connection  Witli  Alleged 
Albanian  Saboteurs 


[Released  to  the  press  September  22] 

Charges  are  being  made  against  the  United 
States  during  trials  now  being  conducted  at  Tirana 
of  10  Albanian  deputies  and  14  other  Albanian 
citizens  accused  of  sabotage  and  subversive  ac- 
tivities. 

From  the  time  of  its  establishment  as  a  modern 
state,  Albania  has  been  a  striking  example  of  dis- 
interested American  aid,  without  any  shadow  of 
exploitation  or  desire  for  political  j^rofit.  It  was 
largelj'  through  the  personal  efforts  of  President 
Wilson  at  the  peace  conference  of  1919  that  the 
independence  of  Albania  was  insured,  and  in  the 
years  that  followed  the  traditional  friendship  of 
the  American  and  Albanian  peoples  has  been 
strengthened.  Many  Americans  made  Albanian 
welfare  their  lifework,  through  service  in  schools, 
missions,  hospitals,  agricultural  training,  and 
other  philanthropic  enterprises.  During  the  re- 
cent war  the  United  States  consistently  looked 
forward  to  the  re-establishment  of  Albanian  inde- 
pendence. In  May  1945  an  informal  American 
mission  was  sent  to  Albania  to  ascertain  the  pos- 
sibilities for  recognition  of  the  regime  and  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations.  The  work 
of  that  mission,  and  its  eventual  withdrawal,  were 
the  subject  of  a  Departmental  announcement  of 
November  8,  1946.^ 
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Immediately  following  the  announcement  of  this 
Government's  intention  to  withdraw  the  mission, 
the  Albanian  authorities  instituted  trials  of  alleged 
Albanian  saboteurs  at  Tirana  and  trumped  up 
charges  that  Harry  T.  Fultz,  an  officer  of  the  mis- 
sion, together  with  other  employees  of  the  mission, 
had  instigated  and  subsidized  sabotage  activities 
at  a  drainage  project  on  Lake  Maliq  and  else- 
where. For  many  years  before  the  war  Mr.  Fultz 
was  engaged  in  philanthropic  work  as  principal 
of  the  American  Vocational  School  at  Tirana, 
maintained  by  funds  donated  by  the  American 
Junior  Red  Cross.  The  fabrication  of  these 
charges  is  a  sad  act  of  ingratitude  on  the  part  of 
the  present  Albanian  authorities.  The  Depart- 
ment categorically  denied  these  allegations  at  the 
time  they  were  first  made. 

The  trials  now  proceeding  at  Tirana  are  clearly 
an  attempt  of  the  Albanian  regime  to  perpetuate 
itself  by  means  of  oppression  and  the  terrorization 
of  Albanian  liberal,  patriotic,  opposition  elements. 
The  charge  that  the  accused  were  in  any  way  in 
the  pay  or  service  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
of  its  representatives  in  Albania  is  entirely  un- 
true. 


'  Jakov  Aleksandrovich  Malik. 
^  BuiXETiN  of  Nov.  17,  1946,  p. 
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Displaced-Persons    Problem  To  Be  Discussed 
With  European  Military  and  Civilian  Officials 

[Released  to  the  press  October  1] 

Ugo  Carusi,  former  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
left  for  Europe  on  October  2  on  a  special  assign- 
ment of  the  President  in  connection  with  dis- 
placed persons. 

Mr.  Carnsi's  assignment  will  take  him  to  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  where  he 
will  confer  with  military  and  civil  officials.  He 
will  study  the  operations  of  the  International 
Kefugee  Organization,  and  he  may  attend  sessions 
of  the  IRO  in  Geneva. 

Upon  his  return  Mr.  Carusi  will  submit  a  re- 
port for  the  benefit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General.  This  report,  among  other 
things,  will  bear  upon  the  displaced-persons  pro- 
gram inaugurated  under  the  President's  directive 
of  December  22,  1945,  and  will  deal  with  the  im- 
plementation of  any  future  program  which  may 
arise  under  further  legislation  or  the  lEO 
program. 

In  preparation  for  this  trip  Mr.  Carusi  has  been 
working  for  the  past  month  with  officials  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Justice. 


Myron  C.  Taylor  Makes  Preliminary  Report  on 
Mission  to  Vatican 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  October  2] 

The  President  held  a  conference  on  October  2 
with  Myron  C.  Taylor,  his  personal  representative 
to  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII.  Mr.  Taylor  gave 
the  President  a  preliminary  report  on  his  recent 
mission.  He  informed  the  President  that  while 
he  was  in  Europe,  besides  seeing  the  Pope,  he  con- 
ferred with  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  with  Dr.  Otto  Dibelius,  Lutheran  Bishop 
of  Berlin,  as  well  as  with  other  religious  leaders, 
on  the  question  of  cooperation  in  establishing 
permanent  peace  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Taylor  will  continue  these  discussions  from 
time  to  time  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  influence 
and  support  of  all  world  religious  leadere  in  the 
effort  to  bring  about  permanent  peace. 
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Diplomatic  Relations  With  Bulgaria  Resumed 
and  Donald  R.  Heath  Appointed  Minister 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Lovett 

[Released  to  the  press  October  1] 

Last  week  I  was  asked  whether  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Bulgaria  might  be  affected  by  recent  developments 
in  that  country.  A  decision  has  now  been  reached 
in  the  matter. 

With  the  entry  into  force  on  September  15  of  the 
Bulgarian  peace  treaty  and  the  termination  of  the 
state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Bul- 
garia, the  United  States  Government  considers  it 
desirable  to  accredit  a  diplomatic  representative 
to  supersede  the  United  States  Political  Repre- 
sentative who  has  been  stationed  in  Bulgaria  dur- 
ing the  armistice  regime.  The  Honorable  May- 
nard  B.  Barnes  served  as  U.S.  Political  Repre- 
sentative to  Bulgaria  from  December  1944  until 
his  return  to  this  country  last  spring.  In  his 
absence  Mr.  John  Evarts  Horner  has  been  Acting 
U.S.  Political  Representative  in  Bulgaria. 

The  President  has  appointed  Mr.  Donald  R. 
Heath,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  as  American  Minister 
to  Bulgaria.  Mr.  Heath  plans  to  depart  for  his 
new  post  in  the  very  near  future.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Heath  and  the  establishment  of  an 
American  Legation  in  Sofia  is  predicated  on  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  its 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Bulgarian  people,  to 
keep  itself  informed  concerning  developments  in 
Bulgaria,  and  to  continue  its  efforts  to  protect 
American  interests  in  that  country.  The  United 
States  Government  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  step  does  not  reflect  either  approval  or  condo- 
nation of  certain  recent  actions  of  the  Bulgarian 
Government.  The  views  of  this  Goverimient  on 
such  matters  have  been  fully  set  forth. 


Chilean  Dental  Specialist  Visits  U.S. 

Alfonso  Leng,  dean  of  the  School  of  Odontology 
of  the  University  of  Chile,  is  visiting  the  United 
States  at  the  invitation  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Dr.  Leng  is  one  of  a  group  of  leaders  who  have 
received  grants-in-aid  under  the  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  for  the  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors and  specialists  between  the  United  States 
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and  the  other  American  republics.  While  here  ho 
will  visit  dental  schools,  clinics,  and  laboratories 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  study  latest  methods 
and  developments  in  this  tield. 

Final  Compensation  for  Petroleum  Properties 
Expropriated  in  Mexico 

(Released  to  the  press  September  30] 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Mexico 
presented  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  on 
September  30  his  Government's  check  for  $4,085,- 
327.45,  representing  the  final  instalment  due  at 
this  time  under  the  agreement  effected  thi'ough 
an  exchange  of  notes  on  September  29,  1943,^ 
establishing  the  manner  and  conditions  of  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  this  Government  for 
the  benefit  of  certain  American  nationals  who  sus- 
tained losses  as  a  consequence  of  the  expropriation 
of  petroleum  properties  in  Mexico  in  March  1938. 

The  two  Governments  agreed  in  1941  each  to 
appoint  an  expert  to  determine  the  amount  of 
just  compensation  to  be  paid  American  nationals 
for  their  losses.  At  that  time  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment made  a  deposit  of  $9,000,000  on  account 
of  the  compensation  to  be  paid.  In  April  1942  the 
two  experts,  Morris  L.  Cooke,  representing  the 
United  States,  and  Manuel  J.  Zevada,  represent- 
ing the  Republic  of  Mexico,  submitted  a  report  in 
which  the  losses  sustained  were  evaluated  at  $23,- 
995,991,  plus  interest  at  three  percent  per  annum 
from  March  18,  1938,  to  the  date  of  final  settle- 
ment on  all  balances  due,  a  total  of  $29,137,700.84. 
The  two  Governments  agreed  in  September  1943 
that  the  amount  be  paid  by  annual  instalments,  the 
date  of  the  final  instalment  to  be  September  30, 
1947.  The  American  companies  participating  in 
apportioned  payments  from  this  amount  are 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Standard  Oil  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Consolidated  Oil  Company,  the  Sabalo 
group,  the  Sea  Board  group,  and  their  affiliated 
companies.  The  1942  agi'eement  also  provided 
that  the  Government  of  ISIexico  and  each  of  the 
above  claimants  release  each  other  respectively  of 
all  reciprocal  claims  that  may  still  be  pending 
against  one  another,  with  the  exception  of  tliose 
claims  of  the  Mexican  Government  against  the 
companies  for  unpaid  taxes  and  duties,  as  well  as 
those  claims  based  on  payments  legally  made  by 
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the  Mexican  Government  for  the  account  of  the 
companies.  The  Mexican  Government  also  agreed 
to  assume  liabilities  for  all  private  claims  which 
might  be  instituted  after  April  17, 1942,  by  private 
individuals  against  the  companies  as  a  result  of 
expropriation. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  punctually  made 
the  payments  as  agreed  upon  and  has  fulfilled  to 
the  letter  the  understanding  reached  between  the 
two  Governments  in  1943.  The  final  payment 
received  today  felicitously  closes  a  chapter  in 
Mexican-United  States  relations.  The  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  requested  the  Charge  d'Affaires 
to  convey  to  his  Government  an  expression  of  this 
Government's  appreciation  of  the  final  settlement. 


Political  Science  Professor  To  Lecture  in 
Venezuela 

Asher  N.  Christensen,  associate  professor  of 
political  science  and  foreign  student  adviser  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  has  received  a  grant-in- 
aid  from  the  Department  of  State  to  enable  him  to 
serve  as  visiting  lecturer  during  October  1947  at 
the  Central  University,  Caracas,  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions  in  Venezuela.  He  will  lecture 
on  American  constitutional  history. 

Dr.  Christensen  is  one  of  a  group  of  educators 
who  have  received  such  grants,  under  the  program 
administered  by  the  Department  for  the  exchange 
of  professors  and  specialists  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  American  republics. 


Networks  Assume  Programming  of  Many 
"Voice  of  America"  Broadcasts 

[Released  to  the  press  October  1] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 1  that  new  international  short-wave  radio- 
program  contracts  have  been  effected  with  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  As  of  October  1,  the  bulk 
of  international  broadcasting  is  to  be  prepared  by 
the  two  networks,  as  stipulated  by  Congress  in 
granting  appropriations  for  the  continuance  of 
the  "Voice  of  America". 

Effective  October  1,  NBC  and  CBS,  under  De- 
partmental supervision,  take  over  the  short-wave 
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programming  in  English  and  the  foreign-language 
programs  to  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Latin 
America,  Indochina,  Siam,  and  Indonesia.  Un- 
der the  reduced  broadcast  schedule  recently  put 
into  effect  by  the  Department,  this  comprises  about 
75  percent  of  the  total  broadcast  output  of  32 
hours,  15  minutes  daily.  Previously,  NBC  and 
CBS  had  prepared,  under  contract  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, nearly  half  of  the  programming,  with 
the  Department  preparing  the  major  portion  of 
the  output. 

The  Department,  through  its  International 
Broadcasting  Division,  continues  under  congres- 
sional authority  to  progi'am  broadcasts  to 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Austria,  the  Balkans,  China, 
Korea,  and  Germany. 


New  Appointments  to  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Broadcasting 

[Released  to  the  press  September  22] 

Assistant  Secretary  Benton  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 22  that  a  new  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Broadcasting  is  being  appointed  by 
the  Department  of  State,  pending  action  by  Con- 
gress on  the  Department's  proposal  for  the  creation 
of  an  "International  Broadcasting  Foundation  of 
the  United  States".  The  new  committee  will 
carry  on  and  extend  the  functions  of  a  previous 
committee  of  consultants  which  discharged  its  re- 
sponsibilities with  a  report  released  by  the  De- 
partment May  16,  1947.^  At  that  time,  and  later 
in  testimony  before  Congressional  committees,  Mr. 
Benton  said  that  a  new  advisory  group  would  be 
appointed. 

"I  expect  this  new  committee  will  be  an  interim 
committee  only  because  it  is  my  hope  that  not  long 
after  Congress  reconvenes  it  will  give  considera- 
tion to  the  urgent  need  for  legislation  to  determine 
the  long-range  organization  for  the  handling  of 
international  broadcasting",  Mr.  Benton  said. 
"The  committee  will  advise  the  Department  on 
those  subjects  pertaining  to  our  international 
broadcasting  which  will  be  of  greatest  interest  to 
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the  people  and  the  Congress.  Congi-ess  will  natu- 
rally look  for  advice  and  guidance  to  the  seven  pri- 
vate 'licensees'  with  whom  the  Department  now 
has  contracts  and  to  other  leaders  in  the  radio 
field." 

Of  the  17  people  invited  to  serve  on  the  new  com- 
mittee, 6  were  members  of  the  previous  committee 
of  consultants  and  7  are  representatives  of  the  "li- 
censees".    Those  invited  to  serve  are : 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  Publisher,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tri- 
hnne.  President,  Cowles  Broadcasting  Company 

Wesley  Dumm,  President,  Associated  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Mark  Ethridge,  Publisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Jour- 
nal;    Past     President,     National     Association     of    ! 
Broadcasters 

Walter  Evans,  President,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpora- 
tion 

Don  Francisco,  Vice  President  and  Director,  J.  Walte.r 
Tliompson  Advertising  Agency 

Fr.  Robert  I.  Gannon,  President,  Fordbam  University 

Edgar  Kobak,  President,  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 

Roy  Larsen,  President,  Time,  Inc. 

Harold  Lasswell,  School  of  Law,  Yale  University 

Walter    Lemmon,    President,    World-Wide    Broadcasting 
Foundation 

Justin  Miller,  President,  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters 

Edward  Noble,  Chairman  of  Board,  American  Broadcasting 
Company,  Inc. 

Paul  Porter,  Attorney ;  Former  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 

Phillip  Reed,  Chairman,  General  Electric  Company 

James  D.   Shouse,  President,  Crosley  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration 

Frank  Stanton,  President,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

Niles  Trammell,  President,  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany 


United  States  Views  Cordial  Relations  Between 
India  and  Pakistan 

Statement  hy  Acting  Secretary  Lovett 

[Released  to  the  press  September  24] 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  observed 
with  deep  satisfaction  the  recent  improvement  in 
the  tragic  plight  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Punjab 
Provinces  in  India  and  Pakistan.  The  majority 
of  the  peoples  of  the  two  Dominions  have  shown 
a  praiseworthy  patience  and  restraint  in  a  time 
of  drastic  readjustment  and  great  tension.  Ex- 
cepting the  Delhi  area  where  the  influx  of  refugees 
created  an  abnormal  and  difficult  situation,  serious 
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disturbances  have  been  localized  in  the  Punjab. 
Elsewhere,  the  complex  problems  of  transition 
from  a  single  empire  to  two  dominions  have  been 
faced  with  cahnness  and  the  determination  to  seek 
an  orderly  solution. 

The  peoples  of  India  and  Pakistan  and  their 
new  Governments  have  the  sympathy  of  the  United 
States  and  are  entitled  to  the  support  of  all  demo- 
cratic countries  in  their  endeavors  to  cope  with  the 
very  ditlicult  problems  attending  their  emergence 
into  nationhood.  Full  and  friendly  cooperation 
between  the  two  Dominions  affords  the  strongest 
base  from  which  to  attack  these  problems,  and  all 
friends  of  the  new  Governments  welcomed  the  an- 
nouncement on  September  20  of  the  accord 
reached  by  their  Prime  Ministers  for  further  joint 
efforts  to  restore  peace  and  order  in  the  disturbed 
areas.  It  may  confidently  be  expected  that  the 
two  Governments  will  continue  to  work  together 
toward  the  mutual  objective  of  peace  and  well- 
being  for  all  their  peoples. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Specialized  University  Study  for  Foreign 
Service  Officers 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
1  that  18  Foreign  Service  officers  have  been  detailed 
to  universities  for  the  1947^8  academic  year  for 
advanced  or  specialized  studies  to  increase  their 
usefulness  as  field  officers. 

Fourteen  officers  are  being  assigned  for  special 
language  studies,  supplemented  by  appropriate 
area  courses,  as  a  part  of  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute's program  to  develop  qualified  area  special- 
ists for  operations  in  Asia  and  eastern  Europe. 
These  are  distributed  as  follows :  Russian  studies 
(Columbia  University),  4;  Japanese  studies  (Har- 
vard University),  4;  Chinese  studies  (Cornell 
University),  3;  Turkish  studies  (Princeton  Uni- 
vei-sity),  1;  Siamese  studies  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia), 1;  and  Korean  studies  (University  of 
California),  1. 

Four  officers  are  being  detailed  to  universities 
for  special  studies  of  international  economic  prob- 
lems. Two  will  go  to  Princeton,  one  to  Columbia, 
and  one  to  Harvard. 
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Nathaniel  P.  Davis  Appointed  Ambassador 
to  Costa  Rica 

The  Prosidt'iit  h.Ts  appointed  Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  Coun- 
selor of  Emhassy  with  tlie  personal  rank  ot  Minister  at 
Manila,  to  be  Ambas-sador  to  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Davis  succeeds  Walter  J.  Donnelly,  who  has  been 
appointed  Ambassador  to  Venezuela. 

Corrigan  Resigns  Ambassadorship 
Takes  U.N.  Post 

The  President  on  September  19,  1947,  accepted  the  resig- 
nation of  Frank  P.  Corrigan  as  American  Ambassador  to 
Venezuela.  Mr.  Corrigan  resigned  in  order  that  he  might 
become  Political  Adviser  on  Latin  America  to  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations.  For  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  to  Mr.  Corrigan,  see  White  House  press  re- 
lease of  September  22,  1947. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 

Three  Terminated  Employees  Permitted 
To  Resign  Without  Prejudice 

[Released  to  the  press  October  3] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
3  that  the  Personnel  Security  Board  has  recom- 
mended that  three  employees  who  had  been  termi- 
nated for  security  reasons  be  permitted  to  resign 
without  prejudice. 

The  Board  had  reviewed  the  files  of  the  10  per- 
sons whose  employment  was  terminated  in  June 
under  authority  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  the  McCarran  rider  (title  I,  Public  Law 
490,  79th  Congress). 

Assistant  Secretary  John  E.  Peurifoy  had  re- 
quested the  Board  to  make  a  review  and  to  make 
such  recommendations  for  further  action  as  the 
Board  considered  desirable.  The  Board  in 
reaching  its  decision  had  available  statements 
made  by  a  number  of  the  employees  whose  serv- 
ices had  been  terminated. 

The  Department  has  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board  and  the  persons  concerned  have 
been  notified. 

Charles  Rayner  Resigns  as  Petroleum  Adviser 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 29  the  resignation  of  Charles  Rayner,  Adviser 
on  Petroleum  Policy.  For  texts  of  the  exchange 
of  letters  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr. 
Rayner,  see  Department  of  State  jiress  release  779 
of  September  29, 1947. 
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Reorganization  of  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and 
African  Affairs 

The  OfSce  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs 
was  reorganized  on  September  18, 1947,  as  follows : 

Division  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs  (NE),  with 
supervision  over  matters  concerning  Palestine, 
Transjordan,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Iraq,  Egypt,  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  and 
Arabian  Principalities. 

Division  of  South  Asian  Affairs  (SOA),  for- 
merly the  Division  of  Middle  Eastern  and  Indian 
Affairs,  with  supervision  over  matters  concerning 
Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  India,  Nepal,  Burma,  and 
Ceylon. 

Division  of  African  Affairs  (AF).  (No 
change.) 

Division  of  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Iranian  Affairs 
(GTI),  with  supervision  over  matters  concerning 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Department  of  State 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Qovermnent 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  publications,  tchich  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  State. 


Committee  of  European  Economic  Co- 
operation.   Vol.  I — General  Report 


Paris,  September  21,  1947. 
2930.     vi,  138  pp.     30«}. 


European  Series  28.     Pub. 


General  statement  of  the  problems  of  European  eco- 
nomic recovery,  the  plans  of  the  16  European  countries 
concerned  to  meet  these  problems,  and  the  assistance 
which  these  countries  believe  necessary  from  the  U.S. 
and  other  non-European  countries  and  agencies. 


Resignation  of  William  A.  Eddy  as 
Special  Assistant 

Acting  Secretary  Lovett  announced  on  September  26  that 
WUliam  A.  Eddy  submitted  his  resignation  efCective  Octo- 
ber 1  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Re- 
search and  Intelligence.  For  text  of  Mr.  Lovett's  letter  to 
Mr.  Eddy  see  Department  of  State  press  release  775  of 
September  26. 


W.  Park  Armstrong  Appointed  Acting 
Special  Assistant 

Acting  Secretary  Lovett  announced  on  September  26  that 
W.  Park  Armstrong  would  serve  as  Acting  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Research  and  Intelli- 
gence, effective  October  1,  1947. 


Paul  C.  Daniels  Appointed  U.S.  Representative 
on  Inter- American  Council 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  October  3 
the  appointment  of  Paul  C.  Daniels,  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Honduras,  as  Representative  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
efCective  immediately.  Ambassador  Daniels  has  been 
called  to  Washington  on  consultation  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  preparatory  work  for  the  Bogota  conference 
which  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 
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Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement 

Protocol  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Other  American  Republics,  Modifying  and  Extending  for 
One  Year  From  October  1,  1946,  the  Agreement  of  Novem- 
ber 2S  1940 — Entered  into  force  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  of  America  March  19,  1947;  effective  October  1, 
1046.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1605. 
Pub.  2852.    14  pp.     5<f. 

Extends  and  modifies  present  Inter-American  Coffee 
Agreement,  and  provides  for  a  survey  and  analysis 
of  the  world  coffee  situation  by  the  Inter-American 
Coffee  Board. 


THE  CONGRESS 

Seventh  and  Final  Report  of  the  High  Commissioner  to 
the  Philippines:  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  the  seventh  and  final  report  of  the 
United  States  High  Commissioner  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
covering  the  period  from  September  14,  1&45,  to  July  4, 
1946.     H.  Doc.  389,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.     xii,  ISl  pp. 

Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Joint  Philippine- 
American  Finance  Commission :  Communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  tlie  report 
and  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Philippine-American 
Finance  Commission,  dated  June  7,  1947,  and  a  technical 
memorandum  entitled  "Philippine  Economic  Develop- 
ment".    H.  Doc.  390,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.     xiv,  222  pp. 

Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946: 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ship  Sales,  Char- 
ters, and  Lay-Ups  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong., 
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1st  sess.     April  29,  30,  May  1,  2,  6,  7,  8,  9,  15,  June  10,  11, 
12,  1947.     V,  SSO  pp. 

Sugar  Act  of  1948:  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.     June  21,  25,  and  27,  1947.     ill,  114  pp. 

Enemy  Property  Commission :  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  SOth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.R.  973  and 
H.R.  1823,  bills  to  create  an  Enemy  Property  Commis- 
sion, to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  certain  enemy  prop- 
erty, and  for  other  purposes ;  and  H.R.  1000,  a  bill  creat- 
ing a  commission  to  examine  and  render  final  decisions 
on  all  claims  by  American  nationals  who  were  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  who  were 
irisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  Italy,  or  Japan,  for  pay- 
ment of  its  awards,  and  for  other  purposes ;  and  H.R. 
2S23.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  commission  to  adjudicate 
claims  of  American  nationals  who  were  prisoners  of  war 
of  Japan,  for  payment  of  its  awards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.    March  20,  21.  and  April  21,  1947.     v,  493  pp. 

Printing  of  "Fascism  in  Action"  :  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, SOth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.  Res.  83,  to  provide 
tor  the  printing  of  a  documented  study  and  analyses  of 
"Fascism  in  Action"  as  a  House  document.  June  3,  4, 
5,  1947.      ii,  94  pp. 

To  Amend  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  So  as  To 
Permit  Certain  Aid  to  Civilian  Recovery  in  Occupied 
Zones :  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service, 
United  States  Senate,  SOth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  S.  989,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May 
29,  1930,  as  amended.  Part  I,  April  9,  June  19  and  20, 
1947.    iii,  59  pp. 

Petroleum  Investigation :  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
aiittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of 
Representatives,  SOth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  petroleum  in- 
vestigation.   July  1,  8,  and  9,  1947.    iii,  131  pp. 

Travel  Restrictions :  Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee 
if  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Jnited  States  Senate,  SOth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  S.  Res. 
Ill,  a  resolution  relative  to  modifying  restrictions  on 
ravel  by  American  and  foreign  citizens.  June  10,  11, 
uid  13,  July  16  and  18,  1947.    iv,  286  pp. 

Investigation,  Disposition  of  Surplus  Property :  Hear- 
ings before  the  Surplus  Property  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
nittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
SOth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  90  and  H.  Res. 
100.  Part  2,  Hearings  on  Palmer  Bolt  and  Nut  Co.,  Inc., 
lontraet ;  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  contract.  April  10,  11,  12, 
22,  25,  and  26,  May  1,  2,  3,  and  15,  1947.     xii,  557  pp. 

Alasljan  Problems :  Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
House  of  Representatives,  79th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  H.  Res.  38,  a  resolution  authorizing 
investigation  of  the  national  defense  program  as  it  relates 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Part  2.     August  5,  12,  1946.     iv,  294  pp. 

Investigation  of  the  National  Defense  Program :  Hear- 
ings before  a  Special  Committee  Investigating  the  National 
Defense  Program,  United  States  Senate,  SOth  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  55  (70th  Cong.),  a  resolution 


authorizing  and  directing  an  investigation  of  the  national 
defense  program.  Part  37,  Inter-Amerlcan  Highway. 
July  13,  17,  and  26,  1945 ;  August  24,  29,  30,  31 ;  September 
3,  4,  27,  and  28,  1946 ;  March  31,  1947.     xi,  939  pp. 
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THE  PROGRAIVI  OF  THE  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  CULTURAL  COOPERATION 

Biblioteca  Benjamin  Franklin 


bj^  Andy  G.  WiJklson 


The  Bulletin  presents  an  article  on  a  phase  of  the  work 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Cvinmittee  on  Scienti-fic  and  Cul- 
tural Cooperation :  Biblioteca  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  repre- 
sents a  particular  activity  of  interagency  planning  in  concert 
with  similar  groups  in  the  other  Ainerican  republics.  The 
Bulletin  of  September  28  contained  articles  on  the  Committee 
itself  and  on  the  inter-American  agricultural  program,  and 
in  the  issue  of  October  12  there  appeared  ttoo  articles  on  the 
Assembly  of  Librarians  of  the  Americas  and  on  Hemisphere 
development  of  social  sciences. 


I  The  Biblioteca  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Mexico 
fts  the  largest,  the  oldest,  and  one  of  the  busiest  of 
the  United  States  libraries  abroad.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  Mexico  City  by  the  U.S.  Government 
in  1942  and  is  administered  by  the  Department  of 
State.  In  many  respects  it  is  a  unique  institution, 
even  in  the  library  world.  It  provides  service 
over  half  a  million  times  a  year  with  only  25,000 
volumes. 

A  collection  of  United  States  books  in  another 
country,  like  that  in  almost  any  U.S.  public  li- 
brary, conveying  in  concrete  terms  U.S.  history, 
government,  literature,  science,  and  technology,  is 
a  valuable  and  enduring  way  of  increasing  under- 
standing among  other  peoples  of  the  United  States 
way  of  life.  The  libraries  run  by  the  United  States 
Government  overseas  are  a  long-range  medium 
and  a  relatively  permanent  way  of  achieving  this 
purpose. 

As  an  institution,  the  United  States  informa- 
tion libraries  are  a  living  expression  of  important 


facts  about  this  country.  They  present  this  coun- 
try, our  people,  and  our  thinking  to  other  peoples 
in  an  available  and  objective  way  which  allows 
them  freely  to  discover  for  themselves  the  history 
and  character  of  the  United  States.  The  crowded 
reading  rooms  of  the  U.S.  libraries  all  over  the 
world  prove  that  we  have  millions  of  friends  who 
are  making  such  discoveries.  These  libraries  have 
nothing  to  sell,  nothing  to  give  away,  but,  we  be- 
lieve, a  great  deal  to  share. 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  Library  in  Mexico  City 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
friendly  relations  and  miderstanding  between  the 
peoples  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  through 
the  medium  of  books,  periodicals,  information 
services,  and  educational  activities.  In  the  short 
period  since  its  establishment,  it  has  become  one 
of  the  best  known  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  respected  institutions  among  the  State 
Department's  varied  activities  comprising  the  in- 
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formation  and  educational-exchange  program  in 
Mexico. 

Tlie  opportunity  in  Mexico  for  such  an  institu- 
tion as  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Library  had  been 
apparent  for  some  years  to  library  observers  and 
scholars  in  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
As  early  as  1939,  tentative  plans  had  been  drawn 
up  for  its  establishment.  Lack  of  funds,  however, 
prevented  further  progress  until  July  1941,  when 
money  for  the  project  was  secured  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  and  the  Department  of 
State.  Since  July  1943  funds  to  support  the  li- 
brary Inive  been  provided  to  the  Division  of  Li- 
braries and  Institutes,  Department  of  State,  by 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Cooperation. 

A  contract  between  the  Coordinator's  office  and 
the  Department  and  the  American  Library  Associ- 
ation assigned  to  the  latter  the  funds  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  establishing  and  administering  the 
new  library.  Representatives  of  the  Association 
were  sent  to  Mexico  to  discuss  such  an  enterprise 
with  Mexican  officials.  Unanimous  approval  was 
given  to  the  plan. 

An  old  home  on  the  beautiful  Paseo  de  la 
Reforma  was  leased,  and  remodeling  was  begun 
to  convert  it  into  library  quarters.  At  the  same 
time,  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  three 
prominent  Mexicans  and  six  Americans,  heads  of 
local  civic  groups,  was  formed.  This  board,  ad- 
visory in  nature,  holds  monthly  meetings  with  the 
director  and  deputy  director-librarian  to  discuss 
library  policies  and  activities. 

Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  former  director  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  consented  to  serve  as  li- 
brarian of  the  institution  which  was  to  become  so 
widely  known  in  Mexico  as  the  Biblioteca  Benja- 
min Franklin.  He  set  to  work  recruiting  a  staff 
of  trained  librarians,  Mexican  and  American,  as 
well  as  a  clerical  force  of  both  nationalities. 

A  representative  collection  of  approximately 
5,000  volumes  was  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  State,  the  Office  of  the  Co- 
ordinator, and  officials  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  and  the  actual  selection  of  books  for 
the  library  was  delegated  to  specialists  in  each 
field.  As  their  lists  were  received  in  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Library  Association, 
orders  were  placed  with  publishers.    Books  were 


shipped  to  the  New  York  Public  Library,  where 
they  were  prepared  for  the  shelves  of  the  new 
institution,  following  which  they  were  forwarded 
to  Mexico  in  anticipation  of  the  inaugural  date. 

At  the  formal  opening  of  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Library  in  April  1942,  President  Manuel  Avila 
Comacho  expi-essed  the  sentiments  of  the  Mexican 
people  when  he  stated  that  the  United  States  had 
sent  Mexico  "a  permanent  embassy  of  pan- Ameri- 
can good  will."  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  this  in- 
stitution would  ever  serve  as  an  instrument  of 
high  ideals  and  mutual  friendship  between  the  two 
countries. 

Due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  auditorium  to  accommodate  the  unexpected 
crowds  who  came,  three  evenings  were  devoted  to 
special  programs  for  representative  local  groups. 
After  this  auspicious  beginning,  people  from  every 
walk  of  life  came  to  use  the  librai-y  and  to  depend 
and  rely  on  the  services  which  it  features. 

As  the  founders  and  library  experts  had  antici- 
pated, heavy  demands  were  at  once  made  on  the 
Reference  Department  in  the  fields  of  medicine, 
science,  art,  in  technical  subjects,  and  in  current 
periodicals  covering  all  phases  of  culture  in  the 
United  States.  The  library's  collection  was,  there- 
fore, given  particular  emphasis  in  these  special 
categories.  Periodical  indexes,  encyclopedias, 
bibliographies,  government  documents,  diction- 
aries, and  the  usual  indispensable  reference  publi- 
cations form  an  especially  strong  section  among  the 
books  in  this  library.  They  are  constantly  con- 
sulted by  patrons  or  by  the  reference  librarian  in 
assisting  readers  with  their  requests  for  informa- 
tion. 

Some  idea  of  the  wide-spread  acceptance  of  the 
library  by  the  people  of  Mexico  may  be  gathered 
from  a  brief  statement  of  statistics  indicating  in- 
creases in  readers  over  a  four-year  period.  In  its 
first  year  of  existence,  the  library  served  18,371 
readers,  33,793  in  the  second  year,  77,728  in  the 
third,  and  133,361  in  the  fourth.  The  book  collec- 
tion for  the  identical  period  increased  in  almost 
the  same  ratio. 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  Library  is  at  present 
serving  daily  approximately  600  patrons  and  is 
unusually  liberal  in  giving  access  to  its  books. 
Reading  is  encouraged  in  every  way  possible.  To 
registered  borrowers,  of  which  there  are  more  than 
14,000,  books  are  lent  for  home  use.     The  library 
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staff  of  professional  Americans  offers  advisory  and 
reference  services  to  all  visitors.  Books  are 
mailed,  on  request,  to  outlying  cities  for  respon- 
sible use,  and  information  service  by  correspond- 
ence also  comprises  a  considerable  volume  of  the 
library's  activities.  All  these  services  and  many 
more  are  given  without  chai'ge,  -vs-itli  a  minimum 
of  red  tape. 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  Library  is  endeavoring 
to  make  available  information  about  the  United 
States  desired  by  Mexicans  and  to  work  closely 
with  all  educational  institutions  of  that  Republic. 
Mexicans  have  become  accustomed  to  U.S.  innova- 
tions in  library  service  introduced  to  their  country 
with  the  advent  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Library. 
Before  1941  very  little  literature  was  available  on 
all  aspects  of  life  and  thought  in  the  United  States; 
consequently,  there  was  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  Mexicans  to  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  the  civili- 
zation, aims,  and  ideals  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Misunderstanding,  as  well  as  inaccurate 
and  misleading  information,  was  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  For  many  thousands  of  Mexi- 
cans, this  situation  has  been  corrected  through 
the  facilities  of  this  U.S.  institution.  The  immedi- 
ate delivery  of  a  requested  book,  the  prompt 
answering  of  questions,  research  and  reader  guid- 
ance, and  many  other  functions  of  a  public  library 
which  have  been  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  the  United  States  were  librai-y  developments 
which  were  new  to  Mexicans.  The  dictionary 
catalog,  a  simple  and  necessary  index  to  library 
collections  and  familiar  to  most  North  American 
schoolboys,  is  not  yet  thoroughly  known  to  Mexi- 
can borrower  or  generally  used  by  Mexican 
librarians. 

Many  Mexican  librarians  have  begun  visiting 
tlie  Benjamin  Franklin  Library  to  study  and  to  ob- 
serve a  United  States  library  in  action.  Countless 
questions  have  been  answered  by  the  professional 
staff  of  the  library.  Eequests  for  technical  advice 
and  assistance  have  been  met  by  sending  profes- 
sional U.S.  librarians  to  tlie  Mexican  institutions 
concerned  for  explanation  of  methods  and  pro- 
cedures, and  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the 
development  of  U.S.  library  techniques  in  those 
libraries. 

From  the  outset  the  library  has  engaged  in  many 
extracurricular  educational  activities.  Among 
the  more  important  was  the  sponsoring,  until  re- 


cently, of  an  English-language  institute,  wherein 
thousands  of  Mexicans  received  instruction  from 
experienced  American  teachei's.  This  woi'k  has 
lately  been  taken  over  by  the  Institulo  Mexicano- 
Norteamericano  de  Relaciones  Cultiu'ales  under  its 
own  separate  identity  and  occupying  different 
quarters.  Enrolment  for  the  present  semester  is 
over  2,G00  students. 

The  effects  of  the  English-teaching  program 
are  noticeable  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Many  of  the 
students  have  become  confirmed  habitues  of  the 
library ;  others  read  a  larger  proportion  of  books  in 
English  than  formerly;  and  still  others  have 
formed  fast  friendships  with  Americans  through 
an  interchange  of  lessons  and  correspondence 
arranged  by  the  library,  which  speeds  up  their 
nuitual  learning  of  a  foreign  language.  Mexican 
teachers  of  English  have  attended  the  English- 
teaching  classes,  where  they  have  absorbed  up-to- 
date  methods  of  teaching  and  have  improved  their 
own  knowledge  of  the  language.  In  this  manner, 
standards  of  instruction  have  been  raised  in  the 
teaching  of  English  throughout  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

Another  of  the  library's  extracurricular  activi- 
ties is  the  arrangement  from  time  to  time  of  lec- 
tures by  visiting  Americans  outstanding  in  some 
particular  field.  Often  these  lectures  are  given  in 
Spanish  but  more  generally  in  English.  Scholars 
noted  for  their  research,  writings,  and  lecturing 
ability  invariably  draw  capacity  crowds  to  the 
library  auditorium. 

Frequent  musical  programs  by  noted  American 
artists  are  held  in  the  library.  The  National  Art 
Gallery,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  have  collaborated 
with  the  library  in  sending  to  Mexico  several  out- 
standing exhibitions  for  display  to  the  Mexican 
people.  Mexican  paintings,  both  of  the  old  mas- 
ters and  of  the  modern  school,  have  been  exliib- 
ited  in  the  library. 

Motion  pictures,  particularly  documentary  films 
on  travel  and  educational  subjects,  have  made  a 
noteworthy  contribution  toward  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  by  Mexicans  of  U.S. 
life,  culture,  and  progi'ess.  Radio  programs  in 
which  books  are  reviewed  and  discussed  and  in 
which  leading  intellectuals  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  participate  are  also  a  very  popular 
activity  of  the  library. 
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Inter-library  loan  privileges,  by  which  books 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
or  from  college  and  university  libraries  in  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  Mexican  readers,  have 
contributed  greatly  not  only  to  an  appreciation  of 
American  library  services  but  also  toward 
serious  research  by  Mexican  scholars.  The 
inter-library  loan  service  is  supplemented  by  other 
important  services.  When  the  library  is  unable  to 
provide  from  its  own  collection  materials  re- 
quested by  readers,  microfilm  or  photostat  copies 
can  be  secured  from  U.S.  libraries  at  a  very  nomi- 
nal cost  to  Mexican  scholars.  In  the  case  of  micro- 
film copies,  library  patrons  are  also  privileged  to 
use  the  library's  microfilm-reading  machines  with- 
out charge.  The  two  machines  are  engaged  a 
major  jDortion  of  the  time  despite  the  lack  of 
proper  space  for  microfilm-reading  purposes. 

In  order  that  this  reproduction  of  materials 
may  not  be  an  entirely  unilateral  aifair,  a  complete 
and  thoroughly  modern  photoduplication  labora- 
tory has  been  installed  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Library.  Funds  for  the  necessary  equipment  were 
obtained  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  A 
local  technician,  George  Smisor,  was  appointed 
in  charge  and  given  a  thorough  training  course  in 
all  the  latest  methods  and  equipment  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  such  a  laboratory.  Mr.  Smisor 
was  sent  on  a  tour  of  observation  throughout  the 
United  States.  He  visited  manufacturers  of 
photographic  equipment  and  inspected  their 
laboratories.  He  also  visited  the  installations  of 
other  organizations,  including  those  of  college  and 
university  libraries.  The  library,  through  Mr. 
Smisor,  has  free  access  to  every  important  Mexican 
depository.  This  jjrivilege  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  American  scholars  and  institutions  seek- 
ing reproductions  of  Mexican  documents  and 
manuscripts.  The  library  has  established  a  repu- 
tation for  trustworthiness,  and  hence  scholars 
can  borrow  rai'e  treasures  from  various  Mexican 
depositories,  bring  them  to  the  laboratory,  copy 
them,  and  return  them  the  same  day,  thus  exempli- 
fying to  Mexican  libraries  American  efficiency  and 
reliability. 

To  further  the  principles  of  reciprocity,  the 
library  has,  whenever  and  wherever  possible,  se- 
cured for  Mexican  libraries  either  microfilm  or 
photostat  copies  of  Mexican  documents  and  manu- 
scripts from  American  sources  when  the  original 


is  not  to  be  found  in  Mexico.  Many  priceless 
treasures  have  thus  come  to  be  represented  in 
their  proper  place.  Additionally,  Mexican  photo- 
duplication-laboratory  technicians  are  given  as- 
sistance and  advice  to  help  them  raise  the  stand- 
ards and  proficiency  of  their  work. 

The  extent  to  which  the  services  of  the  labora- 
tory are  utilized  by  American  scholars  can  best 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples : 

For  the  distinguished  historian,  Herbert  Eugene 
Bolton,  University  of  California,  the  laboratory 
has  produced  more  than  55,000  microfilm  exposures 
of  Mexican  historical  treasures  and  at  present  is 
photographing  on  microfilm  for  the  Colegio  de 
Mexico  a  private  collection  which  will  run  to  over 
750,000  exposures.  When  completed,  these  micro- 
films will  provide  a  valuable  historical  source  for 
all  Americans. 

For  the  library,  the  laboratory  has  filmed  many 
priceless  Mexican  documents  and  manuscripts. 
A  special  cabinet  has  been  constructed  to  house  the 
films,  and  a  catalog  of  the  collection  is  available, 
though  not  in  published  form.  Professors, 
teachers,  and  others  are  always  welcome  to  make 
use  of  the  films  and  the  library  microfilm-reading 
machine  for  research  purposes. 

Although  the  work  of  the  laboratory  has  been 
of  tremendous  value  and  the  volume  of  work  pro- 
duced has  been  large,  cramped  quarters,  lack  of  a 
mici'ofilm-duplicating  machine  for  more  wide- 
spread dissemination  of  positive  prints,  inade- 
quate water  supply,  and  other  obstacles  seriously 
hamper  operations.  Increased  space  and  addi- 
tional equipment  would  permit  the  laboratory  to 
double  its  volume,  thus  accommodating  to  an  even 
greater  extent  scholars  and  institutions  of  both 
the  United  States  and  the  host  country. 

A  Union  Catalog  of  Publications  in  Series  in 
the  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences  available  in 
selected  Mexican  libraries  constitutes  another  im- 
portant activity  in  which  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Library  has  been  closely  associated.  Funds  for 
compiling  the  Union  Catalog  were  secured  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  mainly  through  the 
individual  efforts  of  Harry  M.  Lydenberg.  Dr. 
Lydenberg's  successor,  Rudolph  Gjelsness,  drafted 
the  technical  instructions  for  the  personnel  selected 
to  comj)ile  the  information  for  the  Union  Catalog;. 
Professional  staff  members  of  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Lil>rary  were  released  from  their  posts 
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to  accept  positions  on  the  cataloc;  ])rojoct.  Mexi- 
can clerical  assistants  were  hired  and  trained  for 
this  important  and  complicated  task  by  the  pro- 
fessional librarians  in  charc;e  of  carrying:  out  the 
operations.  Tlie  library  furnished  quarters  for 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  project.  Dr.  Gjelsness,  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  director  of  the  library, 
supervised  both  the  editorial  staff  and  the  field 
workers.  The  entire  project  was  a  collaborative 
effort  in  which  the  library  gave  technical  advice 
and  direction,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  fur- 
nished the  funds,  and  the  Comision  Impulsors  y 
Coordinators  de  la  Investigacion  Cientica  agreed 
to  publish  the  finished  work,  as  well  as  to  cooperate 
with  the  staff  and  the  library  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  surveying  of  each  Mexican  library. 

It  is  felt  that  this  publication,  when  it  appears, 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  librai-ies.  Its  use  as 
a  reference  tool  should  be  quite  extensive,  particu- 
larly among  specialists  in  biological  and  medical 
fields.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  helpful  to  Mexi- 
can libraries  and  librarians  in  coming  to  agree- 
ment on  an  economy  program  involving  the  dis- 
continuance of  duplicate  subscriptions  and  the 
concentration  in  one  library  of  all  parts  of  series. 
Assisting  nearby  institutions  to  comiDlete  sets 
through  exchange  of  duplicates  oti'ei's  another  op- 
portunity for  closer  collaboration  among  Mexican 
libraries,  thanks  to  information  to  be  found  in  the 
Union  Catalog. 

A  complete  file  of  all  the  holdings  of  the  selected 
libraries  in  their  respective  fields  is  available  for 
use  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Library.  It  has 
been  consulted  by  many  professional  men  and  is 
used  extensively  by  the  reference  librarian. 

The  extremely  popular  children's  room  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Library  has  made  some  notable 
contributions  in  furtherance  of  library  service  to 
young  people.  A  separate  and  distinct  department 
within  a  general  library,  where  the  books,  librar- 
ian, and  activities  are  devoted  specifically  to 
children,  is  itself  a  novelty  in  Mexico. 

Illustrated  children's  books,  likewise,  are  a  very 
recent  development  in  Mexico.  From  the  hundreds 
of  such  books  available  to  children  in  the  United 
States,  only  the  outstanding  are  chosen  for  pres- 
entation to  Mexican  children.  Usually  the  feasi- 
bility of  translating  these  titles  into  Spanish  is 
given  very  careful  consideration  by  the  children's 
librarian. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  Mexico  very  few 
children  read  English,  the  translation  of  these 
stories  is  the  only  manner  in  which  good  books  can 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage  by  a  larger  number 
of  children  of  all  classes.  For  this  reason  the 
library  has  translated  and  had  printed  the  texts 
for  over  90  books.  The  translations  are  then 
pasted  or  tipped  into  the  book  below  the  English 
version  in  such  a  way  that  the  illustrations  are  kept 
intact,  and  at  the  same  time  so  arranged  that  the 
children  can  compare  the  English  text  with  the 
Spanish  translation. 

This  presentation  of  a  story  in  two  languages 
captivates  young  Mexican  readers,  many  of  whom 
are  learning  considerable  English  by  the  com- 
parative method. 

The  popularity  of  illustrated  books  for  children 
has  penetrated  all  Latin  America.  Argentina,  in 
particular,  is  now  issuing  many  in  Spanish,  and 
in  Mexico  the  Secretaria  de  Educacion  is  publish- 
ing a  number  of  very  worth-while  books  with  good 
illustrations.  The  example  and  the  success  of  this 
type  of  publication  in  the  United  States  has  not, 
therefore,  gone  unnoticed  in  Latin  America. 

Story  hours  for  children,  another  activity  of  the 
children's  librarian  and  assistants,  attract  a  regu- 
lar following.  Each  Friday  afternoon  stories  are 
told  in  Spanish  for  the  benefit  of  those  children 
who  know  no  English.  The  stories  are  based  on 
the  best-loved  children's  books  and  are  often  illus- 
trated with  slides  made  by  the  photoduplication 
laboratory  teclinician.  Following  these  story 
hours  there  is  always  a  great  clamor  for  the  book 
or  books  on  wliich  the  tales  are  based.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  never  enough  copies  to  supply 
the  demand.  These  story-hour  activities  have 
been  exceedingly  well  received  and  have  resulted 
in  phenomenal  increases  in  registration  of  new 
borrowers.  One  hundred  and  seventy-four  chil- 
dren registered  in  one  month  recently  for  an  all- 
time  high  record.  At  present,  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  total  registrations  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  are  children. 

A  story  hour  over  the  radio  is  contemplated,  in 
which  English  and  Spanish  versions  will  be  alter- 
nated. Plans  are  drawn  for  expanding  this  pro- 
gram to  include  reviews  of  books  in  all  fields  in  the 
adult  level  as  well  as  interviews  with  well-known 
authors.  This  type  of  program  has  been  con- 
ducted with  great  success  in  the  past.    It  was,  un- 
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fortunately,  discontinued  because  of  the  shortage 
of  qualified  personnel  to  prepare  script  and  do  the 
actual  broadcasting  and  of  lack  of  funds  to  main- 
tain this  activity  on  the  same  high  plane. 

Free  movies  are  presented  to  the  children  each 
Saturday,  two  performances  being  given  in  the 
morning  to  a  special  group  known  as  the  Ejercito 
Infantil,  which  comprises  approximately  300 
outstanding  boys  who  have  been  selected  for  spe- 
cial training  in  citizenship,  in  courtesy,  cleanliness, 
good  manners,  and  some  military  training.  At- 
tractive uniforms  and  incidental  expenses  for  their 
upkeep  are  borne  by  the  supporting  agencies,  the 
Mexican  Government  and  El  U7iiversal,  a  daily 
newspaper  of  Mexico  City.  Two  more  perform- 
ances are  given  in  the  afternoon  to  all  other  chil- 
dren. Between  500  and  600  children  attend  the 
four  Saturday  performances.  Travel  and  edu- 
cational films  are  stressed,  with  a  comic  feature 
generally  included.  Sound  tracks  are,  in  most 
cases,  in  Spanish.  Wlien  in  English,  Spanish  cap- 
tions are  provided. 

This  audio-visual  type  of  activity  whets  the 
reading  appetites  of  Mexican  children  to  a  re- 
markable extent.  The  children's  room  is  deluged 
with  eager  borrowers  following  each  performance. 
Quarters  for  the  children's  room  are  so  sniall  that 
the  overflow  extends  out  on  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing, up  and  down  the  stairs,  or  wherever  a  place 
may  be  found  to  sit  down  and  read. 

To  increase  the  circulation  of  books  in  English, 
the  children's  librarian  gives  classes  in  English  to 
the  Spanish-speaking  children  during  the  school 
vacation  period,  November  to  February.  Great 
interest  has  been  evinced  by  many  who  are  anxious 
to  learn  English.  Games,  folk  dances,  songs,  and 
other  media  will  be  utilized  in  conjunction  with 
regular  teaching  methods. 

Children's  library  service  is  not  confined  solely 
to  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Library,  nor  to  Mexico 
City  proper.  Revolving  deposits  of  picture  books 
have  been  sent  to  the  Club  Infantil,  a  home  spon- 
sored by  the  Cruz  Blanca,  where  homeless  children 
are  cared  for.  Through  the  cooperation  of  Seiiora 
Esperanza  Brito,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  institu- 
tion, the  books  are  made  available  to  these  children 
within  the  building.  Senora  Esperanza  Brito  is 
of  the  opinion  that  this  particular  activity  will 
stimulate  a  desire  for  more  and  better  reading 
material. 


The  translated  picture  books  are  also  sent  on  a 
three  months'  loan  deposit  to  other  places  in  the 
capital  and  to  surrounding  cities.  Many  of  these 
books  have  been  sent  to  the  two  cliildren's  schools 
in  Mexico  City :  Parque  Lira  and  Casa  Amiga  de 
la  Obrere  No.  2.  Outside  Mexico  City  this  same 
type  of  book  has  been  placed  on  loan  deposit  with 
the  Colegio  Americano  and  the  Instituto  Normal, 
both  in  the  city  of  Puebla.  In  the  Instituto  Nor- 
mal these  books  are  used  as  illustrative  material 
in  teacher  classes. 

Books  in  English  have  been  placed  on  loan 
deposit  in  nursery  schools  in  Mexico  City ;  in  the 
Colegio  Americano  in  Puebla  (for  use  in  the  upper 
grades)  ;  in  a  private  home  in  Chapala,  where 
several  families  are  sharing  books  due  to  lack  of  a 
school  in  that  particular  area;  in  Guanajuato  in 
six  missionary  schools ;  and  in  the  home  of  a  family 
near  Oaxaca,  where  no  school  is  available  and 
where  the  mother  of  the  family  acts  as  tutor  for 
her  four  children.  Books  are  chosen  for  various 
age  levels  of  the  children,  who,  when  they  have 
finished  reading  them,  write  reviews  which  are 
forwarded  to  the  library  and  are  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board.  These  reviews  are  the  subject  of 
much  curiosity  and  comment  from  local  children 
as  well  as  from  adults. 

Other  activities,  such  as  bulletin-board  and  spe- 
cial exhibits,  provide  a  great  deal  of  instruction 
and  entertainment.  The  children  cooperate  in  ar- 
ranging and  posting  exhibits,  making  puppets  and 
staging  puppet  plays,  and  solving  jigsaw  puzzles 
which  form  outlines  of  countries,  flowers,  animals, 
or  faces  of  famous  personalities.  Classes  in  paint- 
ing are  held  for  limited  numbers  of  students 
on  Saturday  mornings  and  afternoons.  These 
classes  are  so  popular  that  the  library  was  com- 
pelled to  limit  the  number  of  children  admitted. 
Murals  depicting  stories,  murals  to  be  shown  dur- 
ing Book  Week,  and  other  current  topics  are  sub- 
jects chosen  for  artistic  endeavors. 

Establishment  of  branches  of  the  library  in  the 
cities  of  Guadalajara,  Monterrey,  and  Puebla  is 
contemplated.  The  Benjamin  Franklin  Library 
has  opened  a  vast  new  field  for  the  effective  use  of 
books,  magazines,  and  information  services.  These 
are  instruments  for  drawing  ever  closer  together 
the  bonds  between  two  neighbors,  whose  future 
must  irrevocably  be  based  on  friendliness  and 
trust,  achieved  only  through  understanding. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


Position  of  U.S.  Delegation  on  Palestine  Question 


STATEMENT  BY  U.S.  DEPUTY  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS' 


1.  The  problem  of  the  future  government  of 
Palestine  confronts  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  with  a  heavy  and  complex  respon- 
sibility. The  General  Assembly,  having  assumed 
responsibility  for  making  recommendations  to 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  subject,  must  do  every- 
thing within  its  power  to  evolve  a  practical  solu- 
tion consistent  with  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 
I  2.  The  United  States  Delegation  feels  that  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  is  so  great  that  the  General 
Assembly  must  recommend  a  solution  at  this  ses- 
sion. The  degree  of  urgency  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  by  continued  violence  in  Palestine, 
by  the  context  of  the  Special  Committee's  report,^ 
and  by  the  statement  of  the  delegate  from  the 
United  Kingdom  regarding  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  and  future  British  responsibili- 
ties in  Palestine. 

3.  During  the  past  weeks  this  Committee  has 
had  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  several  members 
of  this  Committee,  and  has  heard  statements  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee 
and  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  on  behalf 
of  the  peoples  primarily  concerned.  The  United 
States  Delegation  believes  that  this  discussion  has 
been  of  material  assistance  and  hopes  that  it  will 
continue  on  the  broadest  basis. 

4.  It  may  be  recalled  that  as  a  result  of  the 
First  World  War,  a  large  area  of  the  Near  East, 
including  Palestine,  was  liberated  and  a  number 
of  states  gained  their  independence.  The  United 
States,  having  contributed  its  blood  and  resources 
to  the  winning  of  that  war,  felt  that  it  could  not 
divest  itself  of  a  certain  responsibility  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  freed  territories  were  dis- 
posed of,  or  for  the  fate  of  the  peoples  liberated 
at  that  time.  It  took  the  position  that  these  peoples 
should  be  prepared  for  self-government  and  also 
that  a  national  home  for  the  Jews  should  be 
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established  in  Palestine.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  subsequently  had  long  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  independent  states  which  were 
created  in  the  Near  East  and  is  happy  to  note  that 
most  of  them  are  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  have  representatives  present  at  this  meeting. 

5.  It  may  be  recalled,  with  regard  to  Palestine, 
that  in  1917  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  the  statement  known  as  the  Balfour  Dec- 
laration, announced  that  it  viewed  with  favor  the 
establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for 
the  Jewish  people  and  that  it  would  use  its  best 
endeavors  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  that 
object,  it  being  clearly  understood  that  nothing 
should  be  done  which  might  prejudice  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  existing  non-Jewish  com- 
munities in  Palestine  or  the  rights  and  political 
status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any  other  country.  In 
1923  the  objectives  stated  in  this  Declaration  were 
embodied  in  the  League  of  Nations  Mandate  for 
Palestine  which  was  entrusted  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  mandatory.  As  the 
United  States  was  not  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  a  Convention  was. concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  1924: 
with  regard  to  American  rights  in  Palestine.  The 
Palestine  Mandate  is  embodied  in  the  Preamble 
to  this  Convention.  The  United  States  consented 
to  this  Mandate.  Members  of  this  Committee  are 
aware  of  the  situation  which  subsequently  devel- 
oped in  Palestine  and  of  the  many  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  achieve  a  settlement.  We  now 
have  before  us  a  report  of  the  Special  Committee 


^  Statement  made  at  meeting  of  the  ad  hoc  Committee  on 
Palestine  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Oct.  11,  1947,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on 
the  same  date.  Herschel  V.  Johnson  is  the  U.S.  Deputy 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 

'  For  recommendations  of  this  report  (U.N.  doc. 
A/364,  Sept.  3,  1947),  see  Buixetin  of  Sept  21,  1947, 
p.  546. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPBCIALIZBD  AGENCIES 

of  the  United  Nations  with  regard  to  the  Palestine 
Question. 

6.  The  United  States  Delegation  supports  the 
basic  principles  of  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions and  the  majority  plan  which  provides  for 
partition  and  immigration.  It  is  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  certain  amendments  and  modifica- 
tions would  have  to  be  made  in  the  majority  plan 
in  order  more  accurately  to  give  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  that  plan  is  based.  My  delegation 
believes  that  certain  geographical  modifications 
must  be  made.  For  example,  Jaffa  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Arab  State  because  it  is  predomi- 
nantly an  Arab  city. 

My  delegation  suggests  that  the  General  As- 
sembly may  wish  to  provide  that  all  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  Palestine,  regardless  of  citizenship  or 
place  of  residence,  be  guaranteed  access  to  ports 
and  to  water  and  power  facilities  on  a  non-dis- 
criminatory basis ;  that  constitutional  guarantees, 
including  guarantees  regarding  equal  economic  op- 
portunity, be  provided  for  Arabs  and  Jews  alike, 
and  that  the  powers  of  the  Joint  Economic  Board 
be  strengthened.  Any  solution  which  this  Commit- 
tee recommends  should  not  only  be  just,  but  also 
workable  and  of  a  nature  to  command  the  ap- 
proval of  world  opinion. 

7.  Tlie  United  States  Delegation  desires  to  make 
certain  observations  on  the  carrying  out  of  such 
recommendations  as  the  General  Assembly  may 
make  regarding  the  future  government  of  Pales- 
tine. The  General  Assembly  did  not,  by  admitting 
this  item  to  its  agenda,  undertake  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  Palestine 
during  the  process  of  transition  to  independence. 
Responsibility  for  the  government  of  Palestine 
now  rests  with  the  mandatory  power.  The  General 
Assembly,  however,  would  not  fully  discharge  its 
obligation  if  it  did  not  take  carefully  into  account 
the  problem  of  implementation. 

8.  Both  the  majority  report  and  the  statement 
of  the  United  Kingdom  representative  in  this 
Committee  raise  the  problem  of  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  recommendations  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. We  note,  for  example,  that  the  majority 
report  indicates  several  points  at  which  the 
majority  thought  the  United  Nations  could  be  of 
assistance.  It  was  suggested  that  the  General  As- 
sembly approve  certain  steps  involved  in  the  tran- 
sitional i^eriod,  that  the  United  Nations  guarantee 


certain  aspects  of  the  settlement  concerning  Holy 
Places  and  minority  rights,  that  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  appoint  three  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Board,  and  that  the  United  Na- 
tions accept  responsibihty  as  administering  au- 
thority of  the  City  of  Jerusalem  under  an 
international  trusteeship. 

9.  The  United  States  is  willing  to  participate 
in  a  U.N.  program  to  assist  the  parties  involved 
in  the  establishment  of  a  workable  political  set- 
tlement in  Palestine.  We  refer  to  assistance 
through  the  U.N.  in  meeting  economic  and  finan- 
cial problems  and  the  problem  of  internal  law  and 
order  during  the  transition  period.  The  latter 
problem  might  require  the  establishment  of  a 
special  constabulary  or  police  force  recruited  on 
a  volunteer  basis  by  the  U.N.  We  do  not  refer 
to  the  possibility  of  violation  by  any  member  of 
its  obligations  to  refrain  in  its  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force.  We 
assume  that  there  will  be  Charter  observance. 

10.  In  the  final  analysis  the  problem  of  making 
any  solution  work  rests  with  the  people  of  Pales- 
tine. If  new  political  institutions  are  to  endure, 
they  must  provide  for  early  assumption  by  the 
people  themselves  of  the  responsibility  for  their 
own  domestic  order.  Acts  of  violence  against  con- 
stituted authority  and  against  rival  elements  of 
the  local  population  have  appeared  in  Palestine 
over  a  period  of  many  years  and  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  difficulties  of  finding  a  workable  solu- 
tion to  this  complex  problem.  Certain  elements 
have  resorted  to  force  and  terror  to  obtain  their 
own  particular  aims.  Obviously,  this  violence 
must  cease  if  independence  is  to  be  more  than  an 
empty  phrase  in  the  Holy  Land. 

11.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  now  consider  how 
this  committee  is  to  take  the  next  step  in  dealing 
with  this  question.  If  the  committee  favors  the 
principles  of  the  majority  plan,  we  should  estab- 
lish a  subcommittee  to  work  out  the  details  of  a 
program  which  we  could  recommend  to  the  GA 
[General  Assembly]. 

12.  The  recommendations  reached  by  the  GA 
will  represent  the  collective  opinion  of  the  world. 
The  problem  has  thus  far  defied  solution  because 
the  parties  primarily  at  interest  have  been  unable 
to  reach  a  basis  of  agreement.  This  is  a  problem 
in  the  solution  of  which  world  opinion  can  be 
most  helpful. 
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'  Proposed  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL  ON  11  AUGUST  1947 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Recognizing  that  the  Latin  American  countries 
I  are  faced  with  serious  post-war  problems  of  eco- 
nomic adjustment  tlireatening  tlie  economic  sta- 
bility of  these  countries,  with  their  less  developed 
economies,  and 

Recognizing  that  co-operative  measures  among 
the  American  republics  can  be  of  practical  assist- 
ance in  raising  the  level  of  economic  activity  in 
Latin  America  and  in  maintaining  and  strength- 
ening the  economic  relations  of  these  countries 
both  among  themselves  and  with  other  countries  of 
the  world,  and  that  such  measures  would  be  facili- 
tated by  close  co-operation  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  with  the  agencies  of  the  Inter- 
xlmerican  system. 

Esfahlishes  an  ad  hoc  Committee  consisting 
of  Chile,  China,  Cuba,  France,  Lebanon,  Peru, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America,  and 
Venezuela ; 


Decides  upon  the  following  terms  of  reference 
for  the  Committee : 

1.  The  Committee  shall  consider  the  factors 
bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  an  economic 
commission  for  Latin  America  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  and  shall  present  to 
the  Council  a  report  with  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  such  a  commission ; 

2.  The  Committee  may  consult  with  interested 
agencies  both  within  and  without  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  shall  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  con- 
vening in  Bogota  in  January  1948; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  give  special 
and  immediate  aid  to  the  Committee  by  initiating 
studies  defining  and  analysing  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  Latin  American  countries  which  threaten 
the  stability  and  development  of  their  economies. 


EXPRESSIONS  OF  SUPPORT  BY  CERTAIN  LATIN  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENTS' 


During  the  discussion  of  the  Chilean  proposal 
(E/4C8)  for  the  establishment  of  an  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  at  the  Fifth  Session 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  messages 
supporting  the  establishment  of  such  a  Commis- 
sion were  received  by  the  Secretary-General  from 
Bolivia,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  and 
Uruguay,  and  were  presented  to  the  Council. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  the  Secre- 
tary-General received  further  messages  support- 
ing the  proposal  from  Latin  American  Govern- 
ments. 

The  complete  list  of  Latin  American  govern- 
ments which  have  now  communicated  to  the  Sec- 


retary-General expressing  themselves  in  favour  of 
the  proposal  is  as  follows : 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 


Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 


>  U.N.  doc.  B/AC.21/2,  Oct.  6,  1947. 
'  U.N.  doc.  E/AC.21/3.  Oct.  7,  1947. 
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September  10,  1947.     3  pp.  mimeo. 

Draft  Resolution  on  the  Greek  Question  Submitted  by  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  Two 
Hundred  and  Second  Meeting  of  the  Security  Council. 
S/5D2,  September  15,  1947.  1  p.  mimeo.  [To  turn 
over  related  documents  to  the  General  Assembly.] 

Letter  From  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Investi- 
gation Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  Dated  15  September 
1947  and  Enclosed  Telegram  From  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subsidiaiy  Group.  S/554,  September  15,  1947. 
3  pp.  mimeo. 

Resolution  on  the  Greek  Question  Submitted  by  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  and  Adopted  by  the 
Security  Council  at  Its  Two  Hundred  and  Second 
Meeting.    S/555,   September  15,  1947.    1  p.  mimeo. 

Letter  From  the  Representative  of  Greece  to  the  United 
Nations  Addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  Dated  15 
September  1947.  S/556,  September  17,  1947.  1  p. 
mimeo. 

Official  Records,  Second  Year:  No.  29,  122nd  Meeting,  25 
March  1947.     21  pp.  printed.     [150.] 

^No.  30,  123rd  Meeting,  28  March  1947.     25  pp.  printed. 

[300.] 

No.  32,  125th  Meeting,  3  April  1947.     16  pp.  printed. 

[100.] 

Special  Supplement  No.  3.    Report  of  the  Committee 

on  the  Admission  of  New  Members,     v,  58  pp.  printed. 
[500.] 

Trusteeship  Council 

Official  Records.  First  Tear:  First  Session,  vii,  157  pp. 
printed.     [$1.25.] 

U.S.  Delegation  to  ICAO   IVleeting  on 
Multilateral  Air  Transport  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  October  9] 

The  President  announced  on  October  9  the  com- 
position of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
meeting  to  be  convened  at  Geneva,  November  3, 
1947,  by  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organ- 
ization on  the  multilateral  air-transport  agree- 
ment. The  chairman  of  the  Delegation  is  Gar- 
rison Norton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  vice  chairman  is  Oswald  Ryan,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.     Delegates  are 


Russell  B.  Adams,  director.  Economic  Bureau, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board ;  Livingston  T.  Merchant, 
chief,  Aviation  Division,  Department  of  State; 
and  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  general  counsel.  Air  Trans- 
port Association.  Advisers  are  John  C.  Cooper, 
member.  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. ;  Paul  T.  David,  alternate  representative 
on  the  Council  of  icao  and  U.S.  representative  on 
the  Air  Transport  Committee  of  icao  ;  and  Robert 
J.  G.  McClurkin,  Jr.,  assistant  director,  Economic 
Bureau,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  secretary 
of  the  Delegation  is  Richard  S.  Wheeler,  Division 
of  International  Conferences,  Department  of 
State. 

Congressional  representation  has  been  invited 
on  this  Delegation,  but  information  was  not  avail- 
able on  October  9  as  to  which  members  of  Congress 
may  attend  the  meeting.  In  addition,  representa- 
tives of  the  major  United  States  airlines  engaged 
in  international  air  transportation  have  been  in- 
vited to  send  representatives  for  advice  and  con- 
sultation with  the  official  Delegation. 

The  meeting  has  been  called  by  the  icao  Council 
at  Montreal  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  First  Assembly  of  icao  in  May 
1947.  The  meeting,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
commission,  will  be  open  to  all  member  states. 
Its  object  will  be  the  development  of  an  agree- 
ment respecting  the  multilateral  exchange  of  com- 
mercial rights  in  international  civil  air  transport. 

Office  of  U.S.  Delegation  to  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe 

There  has  now  been  established  the  Office  of  the 
United  States  Representative  to  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  (ECE)  with  headquarters 
at  Geneva.  The  ECE  is  a  regional  commission  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  States  Representative  will 
be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Paul  R.  Porter  has  been  designated  as  the 
Alternate  to  William  Clayton,  the  United  States 
Representative,  and  will  act  as  resident  head  of 
the  office  at  Geneva.  The  Mission  for  Economic 
Affairs  (MEA)  at  London,  of  which  Mr.  Porter 
has  been  Acting  Chief,  will  be  dissolved,  and  its 
functions  and  part  of  its  staff  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  Office  of  the  United  States  Representative  to 
ECE. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


End  of  Proceedings  of  the  Austrian  Treaty  Commission 


[Released  to  the  press  October  11] 

The  proceedings  of  the  Austrian  Treaty  Ck)m- 
mission,  which  has  been  in  session  in  Vienna  since 
May  12,  1947,  were  brought  to  an  end  on  October 
11,  1947. 

In  accordance  with  a  decision  taken  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Moscow  on  April  24, 
the  Austrian  Treaty  Commission  was  established 
at  Vienna  to  examine  all  of  the  disagreed  questions 
of  the  Austrian  treaty  with  the  object  of  reconcil- 
ing the  different  points  of  view  of  the  four  Allied 
Governments.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Moscow 
Conference  (March-April  1947)  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  had  reached  agreement  on  the 
preamble  and  33  of  the  53  articles  in  the  Austrian 
treaty.  The  20  disagreed  articles  involve  five  basic 
issues:  the  Austro- Yugoslav  frontier;  displaced 
persons;  military  and  air  restrictions;  German 
assets  (article  35) ;  and  property  of  United  Na- 
tions nationals  (article  42) .  Through  a  subsidiary 
body,  the  Committee  of  Experts,  the  Treaty  Com- 
mission was  to  give  special  consideration  to  arti- 
cles 35  and  42  and  to  the  establishment  of  con- 
crete facts.  The  Treaty  Commission,  it  should  be 
noted,  was  never  intended  to  have  plenipotentiary 
powers  to  conclude  agreements  but  only  powers 
to  investigate  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  differences. 

In  carrying  out  the  work  entrusted  to  it  by  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  the  Treaty  Commis- 
sion has  held  85  meetings.  The  proceedings  were 
largely  devoted,  after  preliminary  discussions  of 
procedural  matters,  to  an  extensive  examination  of 
the  basic  types  of  German  assets,  namely,  oil  prop- 
erties, the  Danubian  Steamship  Company  (ddsg), 
financial  institutions  (including  insurance  com- 
panies), industry,  and  state  property.  These  in- 
vestigations necessarily  involved  discussions  of 
various  United  Nations  properties  and  interests. 
At  the  end  of  its  meetings  the  Treaty  Commission 
also  reviewed  the  remaining  disagreed  articles. 


The  United  States  and  other  delegations  have 
presented  to  the  Treaty  Commission  in  detail  the 
concrete  facts  with  respect  to  various  properties  in 
the  main  categories  of  German  assets  and  with  re- 
spect to  corresponding  cases  of  United  Nations 
property.  It  is  believed  that  this  comprehensive 
presentation  has  resulted  in  a  more  exact  under- 
standing of  the  character  and  scope  of  the  German 
assets  problem :  a  vague  but  complex  set  of  issues 
has  been  broken  down  into  component  parts,  and 
the  various  drafts  for  article  35  have  been  re- 
vised in  the  light  of  this  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  problem  and  compilation  of  new  information. 

The  Treaty  Commission  did  not  agree  on  a 
text  of  article  35  for  recommendation  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Ministers,  and  the  positions  of  the 
I'espective  delegations  on  the  main  points  of  dif- 
ference were  in  general  reaffirmed.  The  Treaty 
Commission  was  able,  however,  to  achieve  a  com- 
mon approach  on  cei'tain  limited  aspects  of  the 
German  assets  problem,  and  its  discussions  have 
defined  the  issues  in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate 
the  consideration  of  the  principal  differences  by 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in  Lon- 
don on  November  25.  The  many  papers  of  the 
Treaty  Commission  setting  forth  concrete  facts 
and  the  numerous  discussions  of  specific  cases  of 
assets  have  made  it  jaossible  for  the  separate  dele- 
gations to  draft  comprehensive  reports  as  a  basis 
for  renewed  considerations  of  this  difficult  prob- 
lem at  London. 

The  United  States  regrets  the  undue  delay  in 
reaching  agreement  on  the  outstanding  points  of 
difference  in  the  Austrian  treaty.  In  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  Austrian  treaty  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date  and  on  the  basis  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Treaty  Commission  in  Vienna  during  the  summer, 
the  United  States  will  make  every  effort  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  to  resolve  those  issues,  which  have  be- 
come a  matter  of  international  concern. 


October  19,   7947 
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ACTIVITIBS   AND    DBVBLOPMENTS 

REVIEW  OF  AGREEMENT  ON  ECONOMIC  FUSION 

OF  U.S.  AND  U.K.  ZONES  IN  GERMANY 

[Released  to  the  press  October  7] 

Anglo-American  discussions  which  will  review 
the  terms  of  the  Byrnes-Bevin  agreement  of  De- 
cember 2,  1946,  providing  for  the  economic  fusion 
of  the  American  and  British  zones  ^  in  Germany, 
began  on  October  8  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  American  and  British  Delegations  partici- 
pating in  these  discussions  are  as  follows : 

American  Delegation 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Charles  E.  Saltzmati,  Chair- 
man, U.S.  Delegation 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Willard  L.  Thorp 
Ambassador  Robert  D.  Murphy,  Political  Adviser,  Berlin 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  William  H.  Draper,  Jr. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  Gordon  Gray 
Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Military  Governor  (U.S.),  Germany 
Frank  A.  Soutliard,  Jr.,  Director,  Office  of  International 
Finance,  Treasury  Department 

British  Delegation 

Sir  William  Strang,  Head  of  Delegation,  Political  Adviser 

to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  British  Forces  of  Occupa- 
tion in  Germany 
Sir  Mark  Turner,  Principal  Adviser  on  German  Economic 

Affairs  to  the  Foreign  Office 
Sir  Gordon  Munro,  Financial  Minister,  British  Embassy, 

and  Head  of  U.K.  Treasury  Delegation 
J.  H.  Penson,  Adviser  on  German  Economic  Affairs,  British 

Embassy  > 

Maj.  Gen.  N.   C.  D.   Brownjohn,  Deputy  Chief  of   Staff 

(Policy),  Control  Commission  for  Germany  (British 

Element) 
D.  L.  Anderson,  Vice  President,  Economic  Subcommission, 

Control  Commission  for  Germany  (British  Element) 

P.  H.  Dean,  Head  of  German  Political  Department,  Foreign 
OfBce 


D.  H.  F.  Eickett,  U.K.  Treasury 

J.  F.  Cahan,  Acting  Chairman  (British),  Joint  Elxport- 
Import  Agency    (U.S.-U.K.) 

R.  C.  Griffiths,  U.K.  Treasury 

Dugakl  Malcolm,  Foreign  Office  (German  Section),  Sec- 
retary to  the  U.K.  Delegation 

The  discussions  are  being  held  pursuant  to  a 
British  request  made  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
12  of  the  fusion  agreement  which  provides  for 
review  at  yearly  intervals.  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  indicated  that  it  is  encountering  increas- 
ing difficulties  in  contributing  dollars  for  the  pay- 
ment of  essential  imports  into  Germany.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  fusion  agreement  provided 
that  the  cost  of  minimum  essential  imports  (food- 
stuffs, seeds,  fertilizers,  and  petroleum  products) 
paid  from  appropriated  funds  would  be  borne 
equally  by  the  two  parties.  The  cost  of  such  im- 
ports has  been  running  close  to  700  million  dollars 
a  year,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  the 
great  bulk  of  these  expenditures,  which  have  been 
principally  for  food,  in  dollars. 


'  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Bui-letin  of  Dea  15,  1946, 
p.  1102. 


Articles  on  Geneva  Charter  for  an  ITO 

The  series  of  articles  entitled  "The  Geneva 
Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion" will  be  concluded  in  the  October  26  issue 
of  the  Bttli-etin  with  an  article  on  cartel  and 
commodities  policy  and  an  article  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  ITO.  The  following  articles  have 
already  appeared :  "Introduction"  and  "General 
Commercial  Provisions"  in  the  Bdtxetin  of  Sep- 
tember 28;  "Quantitative  Restrictions"  and 
"Employment  and  Economic  Developments"  in 
the  Bltlletin  of  October  5 ;  and  "Subsidies  and 
State  Trading"  in  the  BtJixETiN  of  October  12. 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 


New  Communist  Manifesto  Must  Not  Deflect 
Program  for  Aid  to  Europe 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  LOVETT 


[Released  to  the  press  October  8] 

The  Department  has  examined  carefully  the  ma- 
terial which  has  appeared  in  the  Soviet  press  con- 
cerning the  recent  meeting  in  Poland  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Communist  Parties  of  nine  Euro- 
pean countries  and  the  decision  to  establish  in 
Belgrade  an  information  bureau  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Central  Committees  of  the  Com- 
munist Parties  of  these  countries.  The  Depart- 
ment has  noted  that  responsible  cabinet  ministers 
of  certain  countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
were  included  among  these  representatives.  It 
has  also  taken  careful  note  of  the  terms  of  the 
manifesto  issued  by  this  conference,  which  ma- 
ligned the  aims  of  the  American  and  British  peo- 
ple in  the  recent  war  and  carried  to  new  lengths 
the  distortions  of  United  States  policy  with  which 
the  Communist  press  everywhere  has  recently  been 
replete. 


The  documents  issued  by  the  Warsaw  confer- 
ence speak  for  themselves.  The  x^arties  and  gov- 
ernments associated  with  this  program  have  made 
clear  their  intention  to  prevent,  if  they  can,  the 
economic  recovery  of  Europe.  People  in  Europe 
who  permit  themselves  to  be  misled  by  these  ma- 
licious and  unscrupulous  distortions  will  be  taking 
a  heavy  responsibility  on  themselves,  for  there 
could  be  no  possibility  of  avoiding  economic  dis- 
aster in  Europe  if  the  concepts  of  the  Warsaw 
conference  were  to  prevail. 

For  Americans,  this  is  a  time  for  coolness  and 
clarity  of  judgment.  We  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  deflected  from  the  course  we  have 
chosen,  and  we  must  continue  to  study  with  sym- 
pathy but  with  calm  realism  the  problem  of  how 
Europe  can  be  assisted  to  regain  its  proper  place 
in  a  stable  and  peaceful  world. 


U.  S.  To  Return  Btalian  Maval  Vessels  Allotted  Under 
Terms  of  Peace  Treaty 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE  ITALIAN  FOREIGN  MINISTER) 


[Released  to  the  press  October  7] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
termined to  decline  to  accept  any  of  the  Italian 
naval  vessels  allotted  to  it  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  and  of  the  Four  Power 
Naval  Protocol  of  February  10,  1947. 

Tlae  United  States  Goverimient  has  not  forgot- 
ten the  valiant  service  of  the  Italian  Navy  in  as-, 
sociation  with  our  own  Naval  forces  during  Italy's 
cobelligerency.    It  is  the  desire  of  the  Government 


of  the  United  States  that  these  former  vessels  of 
war  be  scrapped  and  utilized  by  Italy,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Protocol,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
continued  recovery  of  the  Italian  economy.  Thus 
these  weapons  of  war  may  in  the  end  serve  Italy's 
reconstruction  and  the  building  of  a  peaceful  life 
for  the  Italian  people. 


'  Delivered  by  the  American  Ambassador  to  Italy,  James 
C.  Dunn,  to  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Carlo 
Sforza. 


October   79,    7947 
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Italian  Gold  Uncovered  by  Allies  Returned  to  Italian  Government 


[Released  to  the  press  October  10] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States,  on  one  hand,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy,  on  the  other,  on  October  10  entered 
into  an  agi-eement  whereby  approximately  28  mil- 
lion dollars  of  Italian  monetary  gold  uncovered  by 
the  Allied  military  forces  at  La  Fortezza  in  north- 
ern Italy  on  May  6,  1945,  will  be  turned  over  to 
Italy.  The  Allied  military  authorities  in  Italy 
have  been  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  imme- 
diate transfer  of  this  gold  to  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  gold  uncovered  at  La  Fortezza  represents 
almost  the  total  Italian  monetary-gold  stock  re- 
maining on  Italian  territory  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Subsequent  to  the  Italian  armistice  in  1943, 
the  German  Commander  in  Italy  ordered  the  trans- 
fer of  all  gold  held  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy  at  Rome  to  Milan.  This  gold  was  later 
stored  for  safekeeping  in  tunnels  at  La  Fortezza 
near  Bolzano,  Italy.  As  the  Allied  armies  moved 
northward  in  Italy  during  1944,  however,  the  Ger- 
mans removed  to  Berlin  the  larger  part  of  the  gold 
stored  at  La  Fortezza.  When  units  of  the  United 
States  Fifth  Army  operating  under  combined 
Anglo-American  command  occupied  the  Bolzano 
area  in  May  1945,  the  remaining  Italian  monetary 
gold  stored  at  La  Fortezza  was  uncovered.  The 
gold  was  removed  to  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy  at  Eome  where  it  has  since  remained  under 
the  custody  of  the  Allied  military  authorities  in 
Italy. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  signed  at  London  is  as 
follows :  ^ 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Government  of  Italy, 
on  the  other,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

1.  The  gold  which  was  captured  at  Fortezza  by  the  Allied 
Forces  in  Italy  from  the  German  forces,  which  was  still 
in  the  custody  of  officials  of  the  Baulj  of  Italy  at  the  time  of 
capture,  and  which  has  since  that  time  remained  in  the 
custody  of  the  appropriate  agency  of  the  Allied  military 
authorities,  shall  be  turned  over  to  tlie  Italian  Government 
now  that  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  in  Paris  on  February 
10,  1047  has  entered  into  force. 

'  Printed  from  telegrapliic  text. 


2.  Tlie  Italian  Government  will  immediately  appoint 
representatives  to  discuss  with  the  Allied  military  au- 
thorities the  necessary  details  of  transferring  this  gold 
from  the  custody  of  the  Allied  military  authorities  to  the 
custody  of  the  Italian  Government. 

The  present  protocol  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  into 
force  on  the  day  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  protocol. 

Done  in  London  in  triplicate  this  10th  day  of  October 
1947  in  the  English  and  Italian  languages,  both  texts  be- 
ing equally  authentic. 

The  agreement  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  Waldemar  J. 
Gallman,  American  Charge  d'Affaires;  for  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Foreign  Minister  Ernest 
Bevin;  and  for  Italy  by  Bartolomeo  Migone, 
Italian  Charge  d'Affaires. 


Negotiations  To  Return  Horses  Seized 
in  Germany  to  Owning  Countries 

[Released  to  the  press  October  10] 

In  the  fall  of  1945  and  subsequently,  the  War 
Department  shipped  to  the  United  States  a  number 
of  horses  which  had  been  seized  by  American 
forces  at  various  remount  depots  in  Germany  and 
which  were  considered  to  be  captured  German  war 
material.  Subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  horses 
in  this  country,  the  Governments  of  Poland,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Hungary  advised  the  Department  of 
State  that  many  of  the  horses  which  had  been 
brought  to  this  country  under  this  program  had 
originally  been  looted  by  the  Nazis  from  the  coun- 
tries concerned.  These  claims  were  transmitted 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment with  a  request  that  they  be  investigated  and 
that,  if  they  were  found  to  be  substantially  cor- 
rect, the  animals  in  question  be  returned  to  claim- 
ant governments. 

In  the  spring  of  1947  the  War  Department  ad- 
vised the  Department  of  State  that,  upon  con- 
sideration of  all  the  factors  which  had  been  called 
to  its  attention,  it  was  prepared  to  release  to  claim- 
ant governments  such  horses  as  could  be  identified 
by  them  as  having  been  originally  looted  by  the 
Germans. 
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Since  then  negotiations  have  been  proceeding 
with  a  view  to  such  identification.  As  a  result  of 
these  negotiations  a  first  shipment  of  some  120 
horses  is  to  leave  this  country  about  November  1 
for  Trieste.  Upon  arrival  these  animals  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Hungarian  Government ;  a  small 
number  of  other  Hungarian  horses  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  that  Government  in  the  United  States. 
Negotiations  on  the  Polish  and  Yugoslav  claims 
are  continuing,  and  shipment  of  any  horses  found 
to  belong  to  those  countries  will  be  made  at  a  later 
date. 

The  return  of  horses  to  the  respective  owning 
countries  has  the  support  of  both  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  the  Department  of  State.  This 
position  is  based  on  the  determination  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  the  horses  in  question  are 
not  properly  considered  as  captured  enemy  mate- 
rial, as  originally  supposed,  but  rather  as  prop- 
erty looted  from  countries  while  they  were  under 
German  occupation. 

Additional  Oil  Tankers  To  Relieve 
World  Transport  Shortage 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  October  10] 

The  Assistant  to  the  President,  John  E.  Steel- 
man,  announced  on  October  10  that  96  oil  tank- 
ers are  to  be  added  to  the  active  world  supply. 
This  decision  was  reached  at  a  White  House  meet- 
ing on  October  9  of  the  interdepartmental  commit- 
tee recently  appointed  by  Mr.  Steelman,  with 
Granville  Conway,  Coordinator  of  Emergency  Ex- 
port Programs,  as  its  chairman.  The  addition  of 
96  tankers  to  the  world  tanker  fleet  will  go  far  to 
relieve  the  shortage  of  oil-transjiortation  facili- 
ties in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  Mr.  Steel- 
man  said. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Navy, 
Interior,  Commerce,  the  Maritime  Commission, 
and  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  the  following 
steps  were  agreed  upon  for  immediate  action : 

1.  The  Navy  Department  will  recondition  and 
put  into  operation  with  all  possible  speed  26  mis- 
sion-type T-2  tankers  now  in  the  laid-up  fleets. 
These  tankers  will  be  operated  by  private  shipping 
companies,  with  merchant  crews,  for  Navy  ac- 
count. 
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2.  The  Maritime  Commission  will  recondition 
24  of  the  militarized  T-2  type  tankers  now  in  the 
laid-up  fleets.  These  two  actions,  Mr.  Steelman 
said,  will  release  to  private  industry  about  50  of 
the  merchant  tankers  that  are  presently  carrying 
oil  for  the  military  establishment. 

3.  The  Maritime  Commission  will  sell  46  of  the 
T-2  type  merchant  tankers  now  in  the  laid-up 
fleets  to  foreign  countries  for  reconditioning  and 
operation. 

"It  is  anticipated  that  the  addition  of  these  96 
tankers  to  the  world  fleet  should  make  a  major 
contribution  toward  bringing  tanker  tonnage  into 
balance  with  oil  supply",  Mr.  Steelman  said. 

Medical  Vaccines  Shipped  to  Greece 

[Released  to  the  press  October  6] 

A  shipment  of  medical  vaccines  was  sent  from 
New  York  by  air  on  October  4  and  was  due  to  ar- 
rive in  Greece  on  October  6.  This  is  part  of  an 
emergency  shipment  of  90,000  bottles  of  diphthe- 
ria, 10,000  packages  of  smallpox,  30,000  bottles  of 
typhus,  and  720  bottles  of  cholera  vaccine  which 
was  requested  by  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to 
Greece  to  assist  in  safeguarding  the  health  of  the 
estimated  150,000  refugees  in  northern  Greece. 
These  supplies  will  be  distributed  free  by  the 
American  Mission.  The  balance  of  the  request  is 
to  be  shipped  by  water. 

Proclamation  of  Peace  Treaties 

President  Truman  on  September  15,  1947,  pro- 
claimed the  treaties  of  peace  with  Italy,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  and  further  proclaimed 
that  the  state  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  those  countries  terminated  on  the  same  date. 
The  treaties  entered  into  force  on  September  15, 
1947,  upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion at  Paris  by  the  United  States,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and 
France  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  treaty,  and  by 
deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification  at  Moscow 
by  the  United  States,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  in  the  case  of  the 
treaties  with  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary. 
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American  Aid  to  Greece— A  Step  Toward  Lasting  Peace 


BY  LOY  W.  HENDERSON  > 


It  has  been  suggested  that  I  talk  to  you  briefly 
about  our  policies  in  respect  of  Greece  and  regard- 
ing recent  trends  and  developmejits  in  that  country. 
It  is  perhaps  significant  of  the  times  in  which  we 
are  living  that  I  should  be  discussing  with  you 
matters  relating  to  modern  Greece.  Not  many 
years  ago  assembled  graduates  and  students  of  our 
great  educational  institutions  would  have  been 
much  more  likely  to  find  themselves  listening  to 
learned  discourses  regarding  various  aspects  of  an- 
cient Greece  to  which  we  of  the  Western  World 
owe  so  much. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  days  in  which  any  American 
group  can  quietly  devote  itself  to  the  consideration 
of  the  beauties  and  perfections  of  the  great  classical 
age  without  worries  with  regard  to  what  is  taking 
place  in  this  modern  world  are  gone  and  that  such 
days  will  not  return,  at  least  during  our  lifetime. 
The  events  of  recent  years  have  forced  upon  the 
United  States  certain  tremendous  international  re- 
sponsibilities, the  shirking  of  which  would  be  cer- 
tain to  result  in  disaster  to  the  whole  world,  includ- 
ing ourselves.  Individual  American  citizens  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  this  fact  and  more 
and  more  deeply  concerned  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  responsibilities  should  be  and  are  being 
discharged.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
we  should  be  talking  tonight  about  the  problems 
of  modern  Greece,  for  the  survival  of  which  we 
have  certain  grave  international  responsibilities. 

During  recent  years  few  events  have  caused  the 
American  people  more  acutely  to  realize  the  seri- 
ousness of  their  new  international  i-esponsibilities 
than  the  statement  made  by  the  President  to  the 
joint  session  of  Congress  on  March  12  of  this  year. 
That  statement,^  it  will  be  recalled,  began  with 
these  words : 

"The  gravity  of  the  situation  which  confronts 


'  Address  delivered  before  the  Wellesley  Club  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Oct.  4,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date.  Mr.  Henderson  i.s  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

'  BxJLLETiN  of  Mar.  23,  1947,  p.  534. 


the  world  today  necessitates  my  appearance  before 
a  joint  session  of  the  Congress. 

"The  foreign  policy  and  the  national  security  of 
this  country  are  involved." 

When  the  President  tells  Congress  that  he  is 
speaking  on  a  subject  which  involves  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  every  mentally  active  and 
loyal  American  citizen  becomes  alert.  He  will 
immediately  want  to  know  what  it  is  that  involves 
our  national  security  and  what  should  be  done 
about  it. 

The  President  went  on  to  state  frankly  what 
was  menacing  our  security.  ".  .  .  totalitarian 
regimes,"  he  said,  "imposed  on  free  peoples,  by 
direct  or  indirect  aggression,  undermine  the  foun- 
dations of  international  peace  and  hence  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States."  He  pointed  out 
that  totalitarian  regimes  had  already  been  forced 
upon  the  peoples  of  a  number  of  countries  against 
their  will  and  indicated  that  peoples  of  various 
other  countries  must  have  aid  if  they  were  not  also 
to  lose  their  freedom.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that 
reports  which  we  had  received  from  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Greece  confirmed  the  statement  of  the 
Greek  Government  that  Greece  must  have  assist- 
ance if  it  was  to  survive  as  a  free  nation.  He 
asked  Congress  to  provide  authority  for  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.     He  added : 

"This  is  a  serious  course  upon  which  we  embark. 

"I  would  not  recommend  it  except  that  the  alter- 
native is  much  more  serious.  .  .  . 

"The  seeds  of  totalitarian  regimes  are  nurtured 
by  misery  and  want.  They  spread  and  grow  in 
the  evil  soil  of  poverty  and  strife.  They  reach 
their  full  growth  when  the  hope  of  a  jieople  for 
a  better  life  has  died. 

"AVe  must  keep  that  hope  alive. 

"The  free  peoples  of  the  world  look  to  us  for 
support  in  maintaining  their  freedoms. 

"If  we  falter  in  our  leadership,  we  may  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  world — and  we  shall  surely 
endanger  the  welfare  of  our  own  Nation." 

The  Congress  heeded  the  appeal  of  the  Presi- 
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dent.  It  granted  the  authority  which  he  re- 
quested. Under  this  authority  we  are  endeavor- 
ing at  the  present  time  to  carry  out  concrete  pro- 
grams of  relief  for  both  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Before  I  talk  to  you  further  about  Greece,  I 
would  like  to  quote  another  passage  from  the 
President's  address.     He  said : 

"I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting 
attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by 
outside  pressures. 

"I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own  way. 

"I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  primarily 
through  economic  and  financial  aid  which  is  essen- 
tial to  economic  stability  and  orderly  political 
processes." 

I  am  referring  to  these  remarks  because  in  vari- 
ous quarters  they  have  been  misinterpreted  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  misunderstandings  with 
regard  to  our  policies.  They  have,  for  instance, 
been  interpreted  to  mean  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  help  free  peoples  every- 
where who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures  in  f)re- 
cisely  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  we  are 
helping  the  people  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  A 
careful  examination  of  this  passage  and  of  its  con- 
text does  not  justify  any  such  interpretation.  It 
should  be  clear  that  the  form  and  the  amount  of 
the  aid  to  be  given  by  the  U.  S.  must  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  each  case.  In  making  the 
necessary  decisions  a  number  of  factors  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  into  consideration,  such  as  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  people  concerned  might  be  deter- 
mined to  do  their  utmost  to  maintain  their  own 
independence  and  fully  to  utilize  such  aid  as  we 
might  be  able  to  give,  the  amount  of  strain  which 
the  giving  of  really  effective  aid  might  place  upon 
our  own  resources  as  well  as  upon  our  ability  to  aid 
still  other  peoples,  the  economic  situation  of  the 
people  seeking  aid,  and  so  forth.  Such  additional 
aid  as  we  might  be  able  to  give  to  the  countries  of 
Europe  or  of  other  continents  is  certain  to  vary 
both  with  regard  to  maimer  and  content.  As 
you  are  aware,  at  the  present  time  we  are  con- 
sidering certain  proposals  from  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean countries  for  financial  assistance  on  a  basis 
radically  different  from  that  of  either  our  Greek 
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or  Turkish  programs.  Such  assistance  as  we  may 
give  would  be  another  effort  on  our  part  to  carry 
out  the  policy  enunciated  by  the  President  of  assist- 
ing free  peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in 
their  own  way. 

There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  of 
the  manner  in  M-hich  authority  was  sought  from 
Congress  to  extend  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  It 
has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  employed  a  piecemeal 
approach;  that  it  should  have  gone  before  Con- 
gress and  before  the  American  public  with  a  broad 
plan  which  would  have  taken  global  needs  into 
consideration  and  would  have  allotted  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  their  proper  place  in  some  carefully 
elaborated  world  scheme. 

As  a  member  of  the  Department  of  State  who 
was  in  a  position  to  witness  the  rapid  march  of 
events  which  led  to  the  President's  appeal  to  Con- 
gress, I  should  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
crisis  broke  with  such  suddenness  and  with  such 
urgency  that  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  the 
working  out  of  some  regional  or  world  scheme  into 
which  aid  to  Greece  could  be  integrated.  The 
British  Ambassador  on  February  24  of  this  year 
handed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  note  indicat- 
ing that  the  British  Government,  in  view  of  the 
economic  situation  in  Great  Britain,  would  not  be 
able  to  extend  aid  to  Greece  after  March  31.  It  was 
clear  almost  from  the  moment  of  the  receipt  of 
that  note  that  there  would  be  a  complete  eco- 
nomic and  political  collapse  of  Greece  unless  the 
Greek  people  could  be  given  grounds  for  the  hope 
that  aid  would  be  coming  to  them  in  the  near 
future  from  the  United  States.  This  hope  of  aid, 
furthermore,  if  effective,  should  be  given  simulta- 
neously with,  or  prior  to,  the  announcement  of  the 
British  cessation  of  aid.  Wliy,  it  may  be  asked, 
had  it  not  been  possible  to  foresee  the  coining  Greek 
crisis?  The  answer  is  that  it  was  already  public 
knowledge  that  the  economic  situation  of  Greece 
was  desperate,  that  this  situation  had  its  origin  in 
the  physical  destruction  and  the  damage  to  morale 
brought  about  by  the  war  and  had  been  sharpened 
by  the  intermittent  warfare  carried  on  since  the 
war  by  armed  groups  under  Commimist  leadership 
receiving  encouragement  and  support  from  coun- 
tries contiguous  to  Greece.  For  several  months  we 
had  been  trying  in  vain  to  find  some  way  to  help 
Greece  within  the  framework  of  existing  legisla- 
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tion.  It  was  becoming  increasingly  clear,  however, 
that  if  the  United  States  were  to  aid  Greece,  funds 
for  that  purpose  must  be  appropriated  by  Congress. 
A  direct  approach  to  Congress  on  such  a  subject 
would,  however,  involve  the  making  of  decisions  of 
great  importance  and  would  have  wide  repercus- 
sions. It  would,  for  instance,  not  be  possible  to  ex- 
plain to  Congress  the  situation  in  Greece  and  the 
reasons  why  the  United  States  should  extend  aid 
without  emphasizing  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the 
sacrifices  of  the  war  years,  in  spite  of  the  solemn 
pledges  taken  by  the  victor  nations,  in  spite  of  the 
existence  of  the  United  Nations,  there  were  still  in 
the  world  powerful  aggressive  elements  which  were 
intent  on  depriving  peoples  of  their  freedom  and 
of  replacing  democratic  governments  with  totali- 
tarian regimes.  An  approach  to  Congress  would 
mean  the  serving  of  formal  notice  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  there  were  still  great  sacrifices  to  be 
made  if  we  were  again  to  have  any  justifiable  sense 
of  security.  It  was  obvious  that  no  approach  in- 
volving such  serious  implications  should  be  made 
to  Congress  until  we  were  sure  of  the  facts  of  the 
Greek  situation  and  were  quite  certain  that  only 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  could  save  Greece. 
In  order  that  we  should  be  entirely  certain  of  the 
facts,  it  had  been  decided  as  far  back  as  Janu- 
ary to  send  Mr.  Paul  Porter  at  the  head  of  a  group 
of  experts  to  Greece  to  study  in  detail  the  economic 
needs  and  capabilities  of  that  country.  Mean- 
while, the  possibilities  of  economic  assistance  to 
Greece  by  an  international  agency  were  explored, 
but  it  was  found,  as  President  Truman  stated,  that 
the  United  Nations  and  its  related  organizations 
were  not  in  a  position  to  extend  help  of  the  kind 
that  was  required. 

The  situation  was  rendered  all  the  more  critical 
by  the  fact  that  not  only  was  British  economic 
assistance  to  cease  on  March  31  but  in  addition 
UNRRA  was  scheduled  to  terminate  its  valuable 
operations  in  Greece  in  the  near  future.  It 
was  evident  that  with  the  removal  of  these  two 
props,  the  Greek  economy  would  entirely  collapse. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Porter's  interim  reports 
from  Greece  indicated  that  American  assistance 
would  have  to  be  extensive  and  should  be  tendered 
as  soon  as  possible  if  chaos  were  to  be  averted.  It 
thus  became  unmistakably  clear  that  if  Greece  were 
to  retain  its  independence.  Congress  must  be 
informed  at  once  of  the  situation. 


As  the  result  of  the  understanding  reception  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  the  appeal  of  the  President, 
we  are  now  engaged  in  a  great  struggle  to  help 
Greece  save  itself.  We  knew  in  advance  that  this 
struggle  would  not  be  an  easy  one.  It  is  not  easy. 
We  are  trying  to  help  save  a  country  which  ever 
since  its  liberation  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  has 
been  poverty-stricken,  a  country  which  has  always 
been  faced  with  the  problem  of  limited  natural 
resources.  The  material  losses  suffered  by  Greece 
during  the  wai'  and  postwar  years  have  been  heavy. 
Property  has  been  destroyed  which  had  been 
created  over  the  years  as  the  result  of  arduous 
labor  and  self-deprivation.  Even  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  peace  and  security,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Greece  without  outside  aid  to  rehabilitate  itself. 
Unfortunately,  such  an  atmosphere  does  not  exist. 
Greece  is  still  torn  with  internal  strife  stimulated 
and  encouraged  from  without.  No  one  in  Greece 
is  sure  what  the  morrow  will  bring.  This  uncer- 
tainty with  regard  to  the  future  has  existed  for 
moi-e  than  seven  years. 

In  spite  of  the  poverty  of  the  country,  in  spite 
of  the  material  and  moral  strain  under  which 
Greece  is  laboring,  the  friends  of  Greece  are  not 
discouraged.  Greece  has  a  number  of  assets  which 
give  it  hope  for  the  future.  Its  chief  asset  lies 
in  the  stubborn  individualism,  in  the  fierce  love 
of  democracy,  and  in  the  firm  patriotism  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Greek  people.  The  suffering  and 
the  moral  and  physical  fatigue  have  not  under- 
mined the  national  will  to  retain  independence. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  peo- 
ple to  the  north  of  Greece,  who  also  were  liberty- 
loving  and  patriotic,  have  lost  their  freedom  and 
their  independence  as  a  result  of  foreign  pressures 
and  internal  intrigue. 

I  have  come  back  from  Greece  with  some  rather 
definite  impressions,  which  I  would  like  to  present 
in  the  hope  that  what  I  say  may  be  helpful  in 
correcting  what  seem  to  me  to  be  a  number  of 
erroneous  ideas  with  regard  to  Greece  and  the 
Greek  people,  which  in  some  way  or  other  have 
become  rather  prevalent  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  the  idea,  for  instance,  that  liberalism 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  is  dying  out  in  Greece ; 
that  the  Greek  people  are  drifting  either  towards 
the  extreme  right  or  into  the  totalitarianism  of 
what  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  extreme  left. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
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lation  of  the  country  is  still  liberal  at  heart.  The 
people  of  Greece  still  cherish  the  ideals  of  toler- 
ance and  democracy.  This  spirit  of  liberalism 
is  not  the  monopoly  of  any  Greek  political  party  or 
group.  It  is  deeply  imbedded  among  both  royal- 
ists and  republicans  and  in  most  of  the  political 
parties  of  the  present  Parliament,  regardless  of 
whether  such  parties  are  in  the  center  or  to  the 
right  or  left  of  center.  Tlicre  is  no  doubt  that  the 
excesses  committed  both  by  the  extreme  right  and 
by  the  Communists  and  their  associates  have  given 
rise  to  bitter  hatreds  and  animosities.  Many  per- 
sons who  consider  themselves,  or  members  of  their 
families,  to  have  been  the  victims  of  wrongs  and 
injustices  are  out  for  vengeance.  Nevertheless, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Greek  people 
are  deeply  shocked  at  manifestations  of  intoler- 
ance. So  long  as  they  retain  this  spirit  of  real 
liberalism  and  the  dislike  of  excesses,  there  is  hope 
for  the  future  of  Greece. 

Another  idea  which  seems  to  have  gained  con- 
siderable ground  in  this  coimtry  is  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Greece  is  gradually  being  divided  into 
two  economic  groups — the  very  rich  and  the  very 
poor;  that  the  Greek  people  have  been  impover- 
ished by  profiteering  merchants  and  grafting  poli- 
ticians; that  if  the  rich  would  be  compelled  to 
disgorge,  much  of  the  poverty  would  be  elimi- 
nated. The  idea  is  also  false.  It  is  true  that 
during  the  confusion  of  recent  years  profiteering 
and  graft  did  flourish  in  limited  circles  and  that  a 
number  of  sizable  fortunes  were  accumulated  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  public.  There  are  today, 
however,  relatively  few  rich  people  in  Greece ;  cer- 
tainly many  less  than  there  were  before  the  war. 
If,  in  fact,  the  fortunes  of  those  Greeks  who  could 
be  classified  as  wealthy  should  be  confiscated  and 
distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  im- 
provement of  the  economic  situation  of  the  average 
Greek  would  be  hardly  noticeable.  In  this  con- 
nection I  may  add  that  the  Greek  Government  at 
the  present  time,  with  the  aid  of  the  American 
Economic  Mission  to  Greece,  is  taking  stern 
measures  to  prevent  graft,  corruption,  and 
profiteering.  The  Greek  Government  is  also  en- 
gaged in  overhauling  the  tax  and  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  country,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing 
it  more  in  keeping  with  modem  concepts  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  justice. 

There  is  also  the  erroneous  idea  that  great  num- 
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bers  of  the  Greek  workers  are  no  longer  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  Greece  as  an  independent 
country,  and  that  they  have  secret  or  open  sym- 
pathies for  the  guerrillas.  The  Greek  Government 
has  not  outlawed  the  Communist  Party  nor  banned 
its  press.  Exceeding  their  legal  rights,  however, 
the  Connnunists  have  utilized  the  devious  and  sur- 
reptitious means  of  which  they  are  masters  in 
attempting  to  increase  their  influence  over  the 
masses  of  the  Greek  people.  The  average  Greek 
worker,  nevertheless,  is  still  a  loyal  Greek  citizen. 
He  wants  Greece  to  remain  independent  and  demo- 
cratic. As  could  be  expected  in  any  country  in 
such  a  difficult  economic  situation  as  Greece,  labor 
difficulties  develop  from  time  to  time.  Strikes  are 
frequently  called.  Some  of  these  strikes  are  un- 
doubtedly Communist-inspired.  Most  of  them, 
however,  represent  sincere  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
participants  to  bring  about  improvements  in  their 
own  living  and  working  conditions.  An  incident 
which  took  place  in  August  will  help  to  shed  some 
light  upon  the  attitude  of  Greek  labor  during  the 
present  crisis  in  Greece.  A  committee  of  public- 
spirited  Greeks  was  attempting  to  raise  by  sub- 
scription a  fund  to  assist  the  Greek  refugees  who 
had  been  driven  by  the  guerrillas  from  their 
homes  in  the  north.  Greek  labor  union  leaders 
pointed  out  that  Greek  workers  would  like  to  con- 
tribute to  the  fmid,  but  that  most  of  them  had 
nothing  to  give  except  their  labor.  They  sug- 
gested to  the  committee  that  the  members  of 
Greek  labor  unions  might  give  to  the  fund  the 
proceeds  of  a  special  day  of  work.  The  sugges- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  committee  and  on  a  single 
Sunday  more  than  250,000  Greek  workers  volun- 
tarily and  enthusiastically  labored  all  day  and 
turned  their  earnings  over  to  the  fund. 

Although  the  efforts  of  the  Communists  to  ob- 
tain control  of  the  Greek  trade  union  movement 
have  not  as  yet  met  with  success,  loyal  and  pa- 
triotic Greek  trade  union  leaders  and  members 
dare  not  for  a  single  moment  relax  their  vigilance. 
It  is  through  the  trade  unions  that  the  relatively 
small  number  of  Communists  have  succeeded  in 
several  European  countries  in  attaining  positions 
from  which  they  are  able  to  exercise  tremendous 
political  and  economic  power.  The  Communists 
are  confident  that  if  they  can  once  get  their  hands 
on  some  of  the  levers  which  control  organized 
Greek  labor  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  paralyze 
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Greece  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  the 
guerrillas  and  their  allies  to  put  an  end  once  and 
for  all  to  Greek  independence.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  Communists  are  in  a  minority  in  the  Greek 
trade  unions,  the  Communist  danger  to  that  move- 
ment is  real.  Commimist  trade  union  members  are 
especially  skilled  in  the  fields  of  ideology,  propa- 
ganda, tactics,  organization,  and  leadership.  With 
their  superior  training  they  frequently  succeed  in 
deceiving,  outwitting,  and  eventually  displacing 
loyal  and  patriotic  trade  union  leaders  who  are  in- 
terested primarily  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Greek  worker  and  who  are  not  accustomed  to  ap- 
proaching trade  union  problems  with  the  purpose 
of  advancing  or  opposing  any  particular  political 
theory. 

Unfortunately,  Greek  trade  union  members  are 
not  alone  in  their  failure  at  times  quickly  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  genuine  friends  of  the  work- 
ers and  agents  of  the  totalitarians  masquerading  as 
promoters  of  democracy  and  defenders  of  labor. 
The  Greek  authorities  themselves,  in  endeavoring 
to  restore  law  and  order  and  to  combat  the  treason- 
able conspiracy  against  Greece  in  which  the  Com- 
munists and  their  allies  are  the  ringleaders,  some- 
times fail  to  distinguish  between  the  members  of 
that  conspiracy  and  sincere  patriotic  friends  of  the 
Greek  workers.  As  a  result,  on  several  occasions 
some  of  the  most  earnest  opponents  of  Communist 
control  of  the  Greek  trade  union  movement  have 
found  themselves  under  suspicion  and  have  even 
been  placed  temporarily  under  arrest. 

Mistakes  of  this  kind  are,  of  course,  extremely 
helpful  to  the  Communist  cause,  both  within  and 
without  Greece.  We  cannot,  however,  be  unduly 
critical  of  the  lack  of  understanding,  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  Greek  workers  and  of  the  Greek 
authorities,  of  the  intricacies  of  the  Greek  trade 
union  movement.  We  find  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  situations  in  which  the  Communists,  with 
superior  skill  and  training,  are  weaving  a  web 
around  the  trade  unions  while  loyal  and  patriotic 
trade  union  leaders  and  members  as  well  as  respon- 
sible members  of  society  outside  the  trade  unions 
remain  in  a  state  of  apathy. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  Greek  authorities  and 
responsible  members  of  Greek  trade  unions  are 
becoming  more  deeply  conscious  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  trade  union  movements  in  Greece  and 
that  there  is  a  good  possibility  that  there  will 


gradually  emerge  from  the  present  state  of  confu- 
sion strong  and  healthy  democratic  Greek  trade 
unions  intent  on  advancing  the  welfare  of  the 
Greek  workers  in  a  framework  of  an  economically 
healthy  and  independent  Greek  state. 

I  would  like  also  to  take  exception  to  another 
idea  which  seems  to  have  gained  considerable  sup- 
port in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  This  is 
the  conception  that  all  non-Communist  Greek 
politicians  are  incompetent,  petty,  and  entirely 
self-seeking.  This  idea  has  been  so  widely  propa- 
gated that  it  will  probably  come  as  a  shock 
to  hear  any  words  spoken  in  defense  of  Greek 
political  leaders.  The  advocates  of  totalitarian- 
ism, be  they  Fascists  or  Communists,  make  a 
practice  of  endeavoring  to  undermine  public  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  political 
leaders  in  democratic  countries.  If  we  are  to  have 
governments  based  on  the  principles  of  democratic 
representation,  we  must  have  political  leaders.  If 
such  governments  are  to  function  effectively,  the 
general  public  must  have  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity and  ability  of  these  leaders.  The  proponents 
of  totalitarianism,  therefore,  systematically  be- 
little political  leaders  of  democratic  countries  as 
part  of  a  campaign  to  discredit  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  is  not  of  a  totalitarian  character. 
The  campaign  against  Greek  political  leaders  has 
met  with  considerable  success  both  in  Greece  and 
abroad.  There  are,  of  course,  in  Greece  as  else- 
where, certain  politicians  not  worthy  of  leadership 
in  a  democratic  country.  I  have  come  back  from 
Greece,  however,  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
among  the  political  leaders  of  that  country  can  be 
found  the  same  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism  and  broad 
statesmanship  as  exists  among  political  leaders  in 
the  United  States  or  in  any  other  country  the  gov- 
erimient  of  which  rests  upon  the  freely  expressed 
will  of  the  population.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  admirable  qualities  of  some  of  these  lead- 
ers have  often  been  obscured  by  the  fact  that  the 
governments  in  which  they  have  participated  have 
been  faced  with  one  crisis  after  another  and  that 
dealing  with  these  conditions  has  left  them  little 
scope  for  constructive  statesmanship.  The  patriot- 
ism, spirit  of  cooperation,  and  statesmanship  of 
Greek  political  leaders  have  recently  manifested 
themselves  in  the  decision  of  two  of  the  great  his- 
toric parties  of  Greece  to  put  aside  their  traditional 
differences  and  to  join  in  a  common  government  for 
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the  purpose  of  saving  the  country  from  the  gravest 
danger  that  has  faced  it  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

There  is  also  an  unfounded  idea  regarding  our 
policies  toward  Greece  which  I  would  like  to  try  to 
remove:  that  is,  that  the  American  Government, 
in  its  desire  to  assist  Greece,  has  gone  into  the 
business  of  overthrowing  or  setting  up  govern- 
ments in  that  country.  It  is  true  that  we  are  con- 
vinced that  American  aid  to  Greece  would  be  more 
effective  under  a  Greek  Government  supported  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  loyal  Greek  citi- 
zens. The  American  Govermnent,  however,  in 
keeping  with  its  principles  of  respecting  the  sov- 
ereignty of  other  independent  countries  and  with 
its  desire  to  aid  Greece  in  maintaining  its  inde- 
pendence, has  not  at  any  time,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, attempted  to  force  any  particular  govern- 
ment on  Greece.  We  have  not,  however,  failed 
to  make  clear  on  appropriate  occasions  that  no 
matter  how  much  aid  we  may  furnish  to  Greece, 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  that  country  can 
be  preserved  only  if  the  great  body  of  loyal  and 
patriotic  Greek  citizens  cooperate  in  the  defense 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country.  We  have 
also  from  time  to  time  indicated  our  conviction 
that  such  cooperation  could  best  be  obtained  luider 
a  government  which  possesses  the  confidence  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Greek  people. 

The  Communists  and  their  friends  have  at- 
tempted to  foist  another  misconception  on  the 
world :  that  is,  that  the  Greek  guerrillas  fighting  in 
the  hills  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  freedom  and 
democracy.  Fortunately,  this  conception  has  not 
been  widely  accepted.  It  is  generally  recognized, 
in  the  United  States  at  least,  that  the  guerrillas  are 
controlled  by  the  Communist  Party,  whose  sole  aim 
is  to  establish  in  Greece  the  same  kind  of  totalitar- 
ian government  that  has  already  been  imposed  on 
the  peoples  of  some  of  the  countries  adjacent  to 
Greece. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Greek  guerrillas  are  not  Communists,  that  they  do 
not  share  the  aims  of  their  leaders.  Some  few  are 
common  criminals  and  bandits  who  have  become 
merely  the  tools  of  their  Communist  leaders. 
The  majority,  however,  are  political  opponents  of 
the  Greek  postwar  governments  who  by  now  are 
almost  thoroughly  disillusioned  and  disgusted  with 
their  Communist  leadership,  or  are  villagers  con- 
scripted by  force  for  guerrilla  activity.    The  hard 
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core  of  Communists  and  their  convinced  followers 
certainly  does  not  exceed  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
total.    Wliy  then  do  the  rest  remain  in  the  hills? 

This  question  is  all  the  more  pertinent  since  on 
September  15  the  Greek  Government  offered  an 
amnesty  promising  pardon,  security,  and  the  op- 
portunity of  gainful  employment  to  those  guer- 
rillas who  do  surrender.  The  answer  is  that  the 
non-Communist  guerrillas  do  not  surrender  be- 
cause they  cannot.  They  are  under  the  brutal  disci- 
pline and  the  kind  of  supervision  and  observation 
which  we  have  learned  to  associate  with  a  police 
state.  Our  latest  information  is  that  the  guer- 
rillas operate  in  bands  of  ten.  In  each  band  there 
are  three  or  four  Communists  who  are  charged  with 
preventing  the  others  from  escaping  or  from  at- 
tempting to  surrender  to  the  Greek  authorities. 
The  Communist  leaders  of  the  Greek  rebels  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  will  shoot  anyone  whom 
they  find  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  current 
amnesty  and  that  vengeance  will  be  wreaked  on 
the  families,  of  those  who  succeed  in  surrendering 
themselves.  Neither  the  non-Communist  guerril- 
las nor  anyone  else  familiar  with  totalitarian  tac- 
tics can  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  such  threats 
will  be  carried  out. 

You  may  well  wonder  how  the  relatively  small 
number  of  guerrillas,  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
at  most,  can  continue  to  carry  on.  They,  of  course, 
benefit  greatly  from  the  mountainous  terrain  that 
constitutes  much  of  northern  Greece  and  the  area 
in  which  the  guerrillas  are  concentrated.  Fur- 
thermore, they  are  able  when  sorely  pressed  to 
fall  back  on  bases  outside  Greece  for  rest  and  re- 
organization. This  aid  and  assistance  furnished 
Greek  rebels  from  abroad  is  a  major  factor  in  the 
survival  of  the  Greek  guerrillas  as  a  fighting  force. 
The  Balkan  investigating  commission  established 
by  the  United  Nations  early  this  year  found,  after 
thorough  investigation  on  the  spot,  that  "Yugo- 
slavia, and  to  a  lesser  extent  Albania  and  Bulgaria, 
have  supported  guerrilla  warfare  in  Greece."  The 
Commission  reported  that  Greece's  northern  neigh- 
boi's  had  i^rovided  military  training,  hospitaliza- 
tion, refuge,  and  supplies  to  the  Greek  rebels.  The 
U.N.  Subsidiary  Group,  which  continued  these  in- 
vestigations until  most  recently,  states  that  assist- 
ance of  this  nature  is  still  being  given.  Foreign 
aid  to  the  guerrillas  has  been  on  such  a  scale  that 
it  is  estimated  by  one  of  our  most  competent  and 
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best-informed  observers  that  if  the  northern  Greek 
frontiers  could  be  sealed  and  tlie  flow  of  assistance 
stopped,  guerrilla  activity  in  Greece  might  well 
be  decreased  by  at  least  half  within  the  space  of 
one  month. 

Foreign  assistance  has  also  taken  the  form  of 
vociferous  propaganda.  The  world  Communist 
press  has  recently  begun  to  publicize  the  announce- 
ments emanating  from  the  guerrilla  headquarters 
as  communiques  issued  by  the  "supreme  command 
of  the  Greek  Democratic  Forces"  in  an  obvious 
effort  to  portray  the  current  skirmishes  as  a  full- 
scale  civil  war.  These  communiques,  of  course, 
glorify  guerrilla  activities  as  a  struggle  against 
Fascist  reaction.  More  concretely,  in  several  coun- 
tries, Communists  and  Communist-front  groups 
are  forming  organizations  to  collect  money  and 
other  kinds  of  assistance  for  the  Greek  rebels. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  our 
information,  the  Greek  rebels  receive  no  food 
from  abroad.  This  omission  is  significant  and 
provides  some  insight  into  Communist  aims  and 
methods.  Lacking  food,  the  Greek  guerrillas  can- 
not remain  inactive  but  must  continue  their  raids 
on  villages  and  on  peasant  supplies.  In  turn,  these 
raids  for  food  result  in  swelling  the  number  of 
forced  recruits,  frightening  the  peasants  from 
their  villages,  reducing  the  amount  of  land  under 
cultivation,  preventing  the  harvesting  of  crops, 
increasing  the  number  of  refugees,  and,  in  short, 
promoting  want  and  chaos,  two  of  the  principal 
weapons  in  the  Communist  arsenal. 

In  their  effort  to  seize  control  of  the  country, 
the  Greek  Communists  have  used  every  means 
which  they  can  devise  to  foster  disorder  and  priva- 
tion. Sabotage  of  railroad  lines,  mining  of  roads, 
destruction  of  key  power  facilities  are  among  the 
instriunents  employed  to  block  reconstruction  and 
recovery  of  Greece,  to  render  ineffective  American 
aid  to  Greece,  and  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  Greeks 
to  help  themselves.  The  forces  of  destruction  have 
certain  advantages  over  those  of  construction.  It 
takes  only  a  few  minutes  and  several  pounds  of 
explosives,  for  instance,  to  destroy  a  bridge  into 
the  building  of  which  have  gone  thousands  of  tons 
of  material  and  many  years  of  human  labor.  The 
Communist  aims  and  methods  are  well  known  in 
Greece  and  recognized  for  what  they  are :  condem- 
nation of  a  whole  people  to  near-starvation,  pov- 
erty, and  hopelessness  so  that  an  armed  minority 


may  finally  bend  to  its  will  a  nation  proud  of  its 
traditional  devotion  throughout  the  ages  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  democracy.  This,  I  say,  is 
known  in  Greece  and  is,  I  believe,  beginning  to 
be  recognized  by  American  public  opinion  as  a 
whole. 

It  may  be  that  I  have  dwelt  overly  long  on  mis- 
concejitions  wliich  I  fear  may  have  gained  certain 
credence  here  and  elsewhere,  but  I  consider  it 
vital  that  all  of  us  know  the  true  facts  in  the 
current  Greek  situation  and  that  we  realize  and 
understand  the  forces  that  are  at  work.  One  of 
the  heartening  developments  of  recent  months  has 
been  the  support  afforded  by  American  public 
oi:)inion  to  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  achieve 
a  peaceful  and  stable  world  society.  I  am  sure 
that  supi^ort  of  such  efforts  will  continue  so  long 
as  the  American  people  are  fully  informed  of  the 
issues  involved,  and  of  the  reasons  for  our  course 
of  action,  and  of  the  aims  for  which  we  strive. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  conclude  these  re- 
marks with  regard  to  Greece  on  an  affirmative  note. 
The  President,  the  United  States  Goverimient,  and, 
I  feel  sure,  the  American  people  are  convinced  that 
our  policy  in  respect  of  Greece  is  a  just  and  honor- 
able one.  It  is  not  a  hostile  gesture  against  any 
nation.  It  is  not  a  step  toward  war,  as  the  Com- 
mimists  and  their  friends  insist,  to  help  a  prostrate 
ally  rise  to  her  feet,  unless  indeed  there  are  forces 
which  would  prefer  war  to  the  reconstruction  of  a 
democratic  and  independent  nation  in  southeast- 
ern Europe.  Rather,  American  aid  to  Greece  is  a 
step  toward  peace,  the  only  kind  of  lasting  peace 
possible  in  tlie  present  world,  a  peace  based  on  free 
democratic  nations  able  and  willing  to  carry  out 
the  high  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  the  first 
of  which  is  to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security. 


U.S.  Denies  Merger  of  Greek  and 
Turkish  General  Staffs 

[Released  to  the  press  October  10 J 
The  .ittention  of  tlie  Department  of  State  has 

been  drawn  to  published  rumors  that  the  United 

States   is  sponsoring  the  merger  of  tlie  Greek 

and  Turkish  General  Staffs. 

The    Department    categorically    denies    that 

there  is  any  basis  whatsoever  for  such  rumors. 
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Meeting  of  Board  of  Foreign  Sciiolarsliips 

SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  PAY  IN  PART  FOR  U.S.  WAR  SURPLUSES 


The  Boiird  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  appointed 
last  July  by  President  Trnman  under  terms  of  the 
Fulbright  law,  met  in  Washington  on  October  8 
and  9  to  put  into  operation  the  program  by  which 
foreign  governments  may  pay  in  jjart  for  Ameri- 
can overseas  war  surpluses  with  scholarships  in 
their  own  schools  for  American  students. 

The  Board  is  made  up  of — 

Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Sarah  Gibson  Blanding,  President  of  Vassar  College 
Walter  Johnson,  professor  of  liistory,  University  of  Chicago 
Francis  Trow  Spaulding,  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 

Education 
Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence,  professor  of  physics.  University 

of  California 
John  Ward  Studebaker,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Charles  S.  Johnson,  President  of  Fisk  University 
Helen  Constance  Wliite,  profes.sor  of  English,  University 

of  Wisconsin 
Laurence  Duggan,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education 
Martin  P.  McGuire,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Catholic  University  of  America 

The  Fulbright  law,  under  which  the  Board  will 
operate,  provides  for  the  most  extensive  interna- 
tional education  program  ever  attempted  by  any 
nation.     It  authorizes  Executive  agreements  with 


foreign  governments  for  use  of  their  currencies  and 
credits  acquired  by  the  United  States  in  payment 
for  surplus  properties  overseas  to  finance  studies 
and  other  educational  activities  of  U.S.  citizens  in 
their  own  educational  institutions. 

A  limit  of  $20,000,000  is  placed  on  the  amount 
that  any  one  country  may  use,  with  the  rate  of  use 
being  limited  to  not  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year. 
Thus  the  program  becomes  at  least  a  20-year  enter- 
prise for  any  country  wishing  to  avail  itself  of  the 
maximum  amount  allowed  by  the  law. 

Indications  given  thus  far  by  23  of  the  nations 
which  have  been  acquiring  U.S.  overseas  war  sur- 
pluses are  that  some  $140,000,000  will  be  used 
within  the  next  20  years  or  more  for  carrying  out 
the  program.  American  war  veterans,  given  a 
preference  by  law  in  the  award  of  the  scholarships, 
are  expected  to  participate  heavily  in  the  plan. 

While  the  foreign  scholarships  for  American 
students  are  considered  to  be  the  most  important 
part  of  the  project,  the  law  also  permits  the  funds 
to  be  used  for  sending  American  specialists  and 
teachers  abroad  to  instruct  in  foreign  schools  and 
to  participate  in  all  types  of  enterprises  conducted 
through  foreign  schools. 


GREETINGS  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  LOVETT  > 


Ladies  and  gentlemen:  Out  of  small  beginnings 
great  movements  have  sprung  to  influence  the 
course  of  history.  This  small  group  is  meeting 
today  to  launch  the  most  extensive  and  potentially 
the  most  momentous  experiment  in  international 
education  yet  undertaken  by  any  nation. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  the  creation 
of  a  strong  United  Nations  as  the  best  safeguard 
against  a  universally  destructive  third  world  war. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Fulbright  act  we  are  about 
to  forge,  out  of  the  surplus  war  materials  of 
World  War  II,  an  important  instrument  for  peace. 
This  instrument  will  seek  to  create  unity  through 
understanding. 

Of  course  this  will  take  time,  yet  the  program 
you  will  supervise  also  has  immediate  significance. 
It  will  serve  as  a  symbol  of  America's  will  to 


peace.  The  peoples  of  the  world  are  being  told  by 
our  detractors  today  that  we  are  a  materialistic 
nation  interested  only  in  selfish  gain.  There  are 
those  who  are  trying  to  capitalize  on  hunger  and 
despair  to  convince  our  friends  that  the  United 
States  seeks  economic  and  political  domination. 
The  operations  made  possible  by  the  Fulbright  act 
are  a  timely  and  extremely  important  device  to 
reassure  the  peoples  of  more  than  20  cooperating 
nations  that  Ajnerica  is  really  their  friend. 

I  wish  you  well  in  the  launching  of  this  experi- 
ment in  international  friendship.  Your  responsi- 
bility is  heavy.    I  am  confident  of  your  success. 


'  Made  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Board  at  the 
Department  of  State  on  Oct.  8,  1947,  and  released  to  the 
press  on   the  same  date. 
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The  Security  Program  of  the  Department  of  State 


TEXT  OF  SECURITY  PRINCIPLES  AND  HEARING  PROCEDURE  OF 
THE  PERSONNEL  SECURITY  BOARD 


[Released  to  the  press  October  7] 

The  Department  of  State  made  public  on  Octo- 
ber 7  the  text  of  Security  Principles  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  Hearing  Procedure  of  the 
Personnel  Security  Board: 

I.  Security  Principles  of  the  Department  of  State 

A.  The  Department  of  State,  because  of  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  is 
a  vital  target  for  persons  engaged  in  espionage  or 
subversion  of  the  United  States  Government.  Due 
to  this  fact  and  because  of  the  great  number  of 
highly  classified  communications  which  pass 
through  the  Department,  the  security  of  which  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  and 
friendly  international  relations,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  that 
no  person  should  be  employed  in  the  Department 
who  constitutes  a  security  risk. 

B.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  been  granted  by 
Congress  the  right,  in  his  absolute  discretion,  to 
terminate  the  employment  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  State  or  of  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States  whenever  he 
shall  deem  such  termination  necessary  or  advis- 
able in  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  the 
Dei^artment  of  State  will  immediately  terminate 
the  employment  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  State  or  of  the  Foreign  Service 
who  is  deemed  to  constitute  a  security  risk. 

C.  As  used  herein  an  officer  or  employee  con- 
stitutes a  security  risk  when  he  falls  into  one  or 
more  of  the  following  categories:    When  he  is — 

1.  A  person  who  engages  in,  supports  or  advo- 
cates treason,  subversion,  or  sedition,  or  who  is  a 
member  of,  affiliated  with,  or  in  sympathetic  as- 
sociation with  the  Communist,  Nazi,  or  Fascist 


Parties,  or  of  any  foreign  or  domestic  party,  or- 
ganization, movement,  group,  or  combination  of 
persons  which  seeks  to  alter  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  unconstitutional 
means  or  whose  policy  is  to  advocate  or  approve 
the  commission  of  acts  of  force  or  violence  to 
deny  other  persons  their  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  or  a  person  who 
consistently  believes  in  or  supports  the  ideologies 
and  policies  of  such  a  party,  organization,  move- 
ment, group  or  combination  of  persons. 

2.  A  person  who  is  engaged  in  espionage  or  who 
is  acting  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  any  foreign  government ;  or  who  deliber- 
ately performs  his  duties,  or  otherwise  acts  to  serve 
the  interests  of  another  government  in  preference 
to  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

3.  A  person  who  has  knowingly  divulged  clas- 
sified information  without  authority  and  with  the 
knowledge  or  with  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
knowledge  or  belief  that  it  will  be  transmitted  to 
agencies  of  a  foreign  government,  or  wlio  is  so 
consistently  irresponsible  in  the  handling  of  clas- 
sified information  as  to  compel  tlie  conclusion  of 
extreme  lack  of  care  or  judgment. 

4.  A  person  who  has  habitual  or  close  associa- 
tion with  persons  believed  to  be  in  categories  1 
or  2  above  to  an  extent  which  would  justify  the 
conclusion  that  he  might  through  such  association 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  divulge  classified  in- 
formation without  authority. 

5.  A  person  who  has  such  basic  weakness  of 
character  or  lack  of  judgment  as  reasonably  to 
justify  the  fear  that  he  might  be  led  into  any 
course  of  action  specified  above. 

D.  In  the  determination  of  the  question  whether 
a  person  is  a  security  risk  the  following  factors 
among  others  will  be  taken  into  account,  together 
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with  such  mitigating  circumstances  as  may  exist. 

1.  Participation  in  one  or  more  of  the  parties 
or  organizations  referred  to  above,  or  in  organiza- 
tions which  are  "fronts''  for,  or  are  controlled  by, 
such  party  or  organization,  either  by  membership 
therein,  taking  part  in  its  executive  direction  or 
control,  contribution  of  funds  thereto,  attendance 
at  meetings,  employment  thereby,  registration  to 
vote  as  a  member  of  such  a  party,  or  signature 
of  petition  to  elect  a  member  of  such  a  party  to 
public  office  or  to  accomplish  any  other  purpose 
supported  by  such  a  party;  or  written  evidences 
or  oral  expressions  by  speeches  or  otherwise,  of 
political,  economic  or  social  views; 

2.  Service  in  the  governments  or  armed  forces 
of  enemy  countries,  or  other  voluntary  activities 
in  support  of  foreign  governments; 

3.  Violations  of  security  regulations; 

4.  Voluntary  association  with  persons  in  cate- 
gories C(l)  or  C(2); 

5.  Habitual  drunkenness,  sexual  perversion, 
moral  turpitude,  financial  irresponsibility  or 
criminal  record. 

E.  In  weighing  the  evidence  on  any  charges 
that  a  person  constitutes  a  security  risk  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  will  obtain: 

1.  A  former  course  of  conduct  or  holding  of 
beliefs  will  be  presumed  to  continue  in  the  ab- 
sence of  positive  evidence  indicating  a  change, 
both  in  course  of  action  and  conviction,  by  clear, 
overt  and  unequivocal  acts. 

2.  There  will  be  no  presumption  of  truth  in 
favor  of  statements  made  by  the  witnesses  in  any 
hearing  on  security  risk,  but  their  statements  will 
be  weighed  with  all  the  other  evidence  before  the 
Hearing  Board,  and  the  conclusion  will  be  drawn 
by  the  Board. 

3.  If  a  reasonable  doubt  exists  as  to  whether 
the  person  falls  into  one  of  the  categories  listed 
in  paragraph  C(l),  the  Department  will  be  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  the  person  will  be 
deemed  a  security  risk. 

II.  Hearing  Procedure  of  the  Personnel 
Security  Board 

A.  Before  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  of  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States  is  summarily  removed,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Department  of  State  Appro- 
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priation  Act,  1948,  as  a  security  risk,  he  shall  be 
granted  a  hearing  before  the  Personnel  Security 
Board. 

B.  The  officer  or  employee  shall  be  served  with 
a  written  notice  of  such  hearing,  at  least  15  days 
before  such  hearing  is  to  take  place,  and  in  any 
event  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  him  to  prepare 
for  and  attend  such  hearing. 

C.  So  far  as  possible,  without  jeopardizing  na- 
tional security,  such  notice  shall  state  the  charges 
made  against  him,  as  fully  and  completely  as,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Office  of  Controls  (CON), 
security  considerations  permit.  The  officer  or  em- 
ployee shall  be  informed  in  the  notice  of  his  priv- 
ilege to  reply  to  such  charges  in  writing  before 
the  date  set  for  said  hearing,  to  appear  before  said 
Board  personally  at  said  hearing,  to  be  accom- 
panied, if  he  so  desires,  by  counsel  or  representa- 
tive of  his  own  choosing,  and  to  present  evidence 
in  his  own  behalf,  through  witness  or  by  affidavit. 

D.  Evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
State  shall  be  presented  to  said  Board  by  CON  in 
advance  of  said  hearing,  and  shall  not  be  presented 
at  said  hearing.  For  security  reasons  the  officer 
or  employee,  his  representative  or  counsel,  cannot 
be  permitted  to  hear  or  examine  such  evidence, 
which  shall  be  classified  as  confidential  or  secret, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

E.  At  said  hearing  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
shall  preside ;  the  officer  or  employee  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  personally,  and  either  by  him- 
self, his  representative  or  counsel  of  his  own  choos- 
ing, to  present  evidence  in  his  own  behalf,  through 
witness  or  by  affidavit.  The  officer  or  employee 
and  his  witnesses  shall  not  be  sworn  except  on  their 
express  request.  Members  of  the  Board  may  ask 
such  questions  of  him  and  his  witness  as  they  may 
desire,  but  he  and  his  witness  shall  not  be  required 
to  answer.  A  stenotypist  record  will  be  made  of 
the  testimony. 

F.  After  the  record  of  the  hearing  has  been  re- 
duced to  writing,  the  Board  will  convene  in  execu- 
tive session  to  reach  a  decision.  In  its  considera- 
tion the  Board  shall  be  governed  by  the  Security 
Principles  of  the  Department  of  State.  After  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence  and  following  any  de- 
sired discussion  the  vote  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  the 
decision  will  be  by  majority  vote.    The  vote  by 
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each  member  will  be  recorded,  with  any  statement 
which  he  may  desire  to  make  as  to  his  reasons 
therefor. 

G.  The  finding  of  the  Board  will  be  either  that 
(1)  the  Board  finds  insufficient  evidence  on  which 
to  adjudge  the  officer  or  employee  a  security  risk ; 
or  that  (2)  the  Board  finds  the  officer  or  employee 
to  constitute  a  security  risk.  In  the  event  of  a  find- 
ing of  insufficient  evidence  the  Board  may  in  its 


discretion  i-ecommend  further  or  continued  inves- 
tigation of  specific  points  on  which  they  consider 
the  record  inadequate,  or  may  recommend  tl\at  the 
case  be  closed.  The  findings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  brief  analysis  of  the  evidence, 
and  an  indication  of  the  reasons  of  the  Board  for 
its  decision.  The  record  will  be  classified  as  secret 
and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a 
copy  to  the  Office  of  Controls. 


STATEMENT  BY  HAMILTON    ROBINSON  > 


[Released  to  the  press  October  7] 

Before  discussing  the  security  principles  and 
the  hearing  procedure  of  the  Personnel  Security 
Board  in  detail,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  gen- 
eral comments  on  the  State  Department's  security 
program. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  special  power  con- 
ferred upon  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  so-called 
McCarran  rider  which  was  a  part  of  the  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1947  and  has  been  continued  in 
the  1948  Act.  This  gives  the  Secretary  the  right 
to  terminate  the  employment  of  any  State  Depart- 
ment employee  in  his  entire  discretion,  whenever  he 
feels  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  national 
interest.  This  legislation  is  a  recognition  of  the 
unusually  sensitive  nature  of  the  operations  of  the 
State  Department.  However,  it  is  apparent,  and  I 
think  this  is  a  very  important  commentary,  that 
an  unlimited  power  of  this  sort  carries  with  it 
an  equally  grave  responsibility  that  the  power 
be  used  fairly  and  justly. 

Thus  the  essential  problem  with  which  the  people 
responsible  for  the  security  program  are  faced  is 
to  protect  the  security  interests  of  the  Depart- 
ment without  violating  the  civil  rights  of  any  in- 
dividual. If  they  lean  too  far  in  one  direction  they 
are  accused  of  being  witch-hunters  and  disregard- 
ing civil  liberties.  If  they  lean  too  far  in  the  other 
direction  they  are  accused  of  harboring  subversive 
elements.  The  essential  policy  question,  therefore, 
always  is  how  far  it  is  proper  to  insist  upon  secu- 
rity measures  without  doing  unreasonable  violence 
to  civil  liberties.  Obviously,  neither  extreme  is 
practicable  or  reasonable.     A  system  of  terminat- 


'  Mr.  Robinson  is  the  Director  of  tbe  Office  of  Controls, 
Department  of  State. 


ing  employment  upon  mere  suspicion  or  insuffi- 
cient evidence  might  accomplish  the  security  ob- 
jective alone,  but  it  would  certainly  violate  all 
principles  of  civil  rights.  Similarly,  the  insist- 
ence upon  evidence  sufficient  to  stand  up  in  a  court 
of  law  with  all  the  safeguards  of  our  judicial  pi"Oc- 
ess  would  protect  civil  rights,  but  all  security  con- 
siderations would  necessarily  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. This  is  the  dilemma  which  can  only  be 
solved  by  the  exercise  of  sound  objective  judgment 
by  reasonable  men. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  Department,  because 
of  its  sensitive  nature,  the  balance  must  weigh 
somewhat  more  heavily  in  favor  of  security  con- 
siderations than  in  the  case  of  some  other  govern- 
mental agencies — not  all  of  them,  because  War, 
Navy,  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  at 
least  as  sensitive  characteristics  or  very  similar 
characteristics  to  those  of  the  State  Department. 
For  this  reason  the  State  Department  has  con- 
sistently made  a  sharp  distinction  between  loyalty 
and  security,  and  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that. 
The  Department  supports  the  President's  loyalty 
program  to  the  utmost,  but  it  recognizes  that  an 
applicant  or  employee  may  be  a  security  risk  in  the 
State  Department  and  thus  an  undesirable  State 
Department  employee  even  though  he  may  be 
entirely  loyal  and  might  not  constitute  a  security 
risk  in  some  other  Government  agency.  For  this 
reason  State  must  adopt  security  principles  which 
are  more  stringent  than  those  of  most  Government 
agencies  and  may  find  it  necessary  to  exercise  its 
power  under  the  McCarran  rider  on  the  basis  of 
facts  which  are  insufficient  to  warrant  a  claim  or  a 
charge  of  disloyalty. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  emphasize  that  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  the  vast  majority  of  all  Gov- 
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ernment  emploj'ees  are  both  loyal  and  secure.  It 
is  the  extremelj'  rare  case  in  which  any  derogatory 
information  is  developed  as  a  result  of  investiga- 
tion. 

Based  upon  these  fundamental  concepts,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  State  Department  to  make  a  full 
investigation  of  every  applicant  for  employment 
in  the  departmental  and  foreign  services,  as  well 
as  applicants  sponsored  by  the  Department  for 
international  and  otlier  organizations,  and  also  to 
investigate  fully  all  incumbent  employees  of  both 
services  where  necessary.  Based  upon  these  in- 
vestigations, a  careful,  sound,  and  reasoned  evalu- 
ation is  made  of  the  facts  developed,  to  determine 
whether  the  evidence  justifies  the  conclusion  that  a 
security  risk  exists.  If  so,  the  Department  will 
take  steps  to  assure  that  the  individual  involved 
does  not  become  or  continue  to  be  a  State  Depart- 
ment employee. 

In  carrying  out  the  two  phases  of  this  program, 
namely,  investigations  and  evaluations,  the  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  to  nail  down  facts  through 
painstaking  search  and  cross-checking  and  to  ap- 
ply to  these  facts  experienced  and  reasonable  judg- 
ment. Only  in  this  way  can  the  two  horns  of  the 
dilemma  be  avoided  and  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ermnent  and  of  the  individual  both  be  served. 

Turning  now  to  the  security  principles  and  the 
hearing  procedure  of  the  Personnel  Security 
Board — the  announcement  which  has  been  given 
to  you — I  might  explain  their  workings  in  general. 

The  security-principles  paper  sets  up  five  cate- 
gories of  individuals  who  are  considered  security 
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risks.  This  is  in  paragraph  C.  Paragraph  Z> 
outlines  the  types  of  information  and  evidence 
(keyed  into  the  categories)  which  the  Board  will 
consider  in  determining  whether  an  individual 
falls  within  one  of  the  categories.  Paragraph  E 
sets  forth  three  "basic  principles  which  will  guide 
the  Board  in  its  determinations.  Of  these,  per- 
haps the  most  important  is  the  third,  which  ex- 
presses the  fundamental  philosophy  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  given  the  benefit  of  any  reason- 
able doubt  which  may  exist. 

These  principles  have  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  will  govern  the  action  of  the 
Personnel  Security  Board  so  long  as  they  remain 
in  effect. 

The  procedures  of  the  Board  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  itself,  and  I  will,  therefore, 
ask  General  Snow,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  to  make  any  comments  on  them  which  he 
feels  appropriate.  Thereafter  I  will  be  glad  to 
attempt  to  answer  questions  regarding  the  security 
principles  or  the  security  program  in  general. 

Appointment  of  Officers 

John  D.  Hickersou  as  Director  for  European  Affairs, 
OflSce  of  European  Affairs,  effective  August  24,  1947. 

W.  Walton  Butterworth  as  Director  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  effective  September 
15,  1947. 

Josepli  C.  Sattertliwaite  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs,  effective  September  12, 
1947. 

Reed  Harris  as  Chief,  Division  of  Communications  and 
Records,  effective  August  10,  1947. 
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Andy  O.  Wilkison,  author  of  the  article  on  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Library  in  Mexico  City,  is  director  of  library  service  at  that  library. 
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THE  GENEVA  CHARTER  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  ORGANIZATION 


V.  Cartel  and  Commodity  Policy 


The  chapters  of  the  Geneva  draft  of  the  ITO 
charter  that  deal  with  restrictive  business  prac- 
tices and  with  commodity  agreements  retain  the 
same  approaches  toward  cartel  and  commodity 
policies  that  were  set  forth  in  the  original  Ameri- 
can proposals  and  in  the  Preparatory  Committee's 
London  draf  t.^  But  they  have  been  so  reorganized 
and  rewritten  as  to  clarify  their  provisions,  and 
they  have  been  so  amended  in  detail  as  to  meet  a 
number  of  criticisms  that  had  been  made  in  the 
United  States. 

Cartel  Policy 

Chapter  V  of  the  charter  represents  the  first  in- 
ternational approach  to  the  problems  created  by 
the  restrictive  business  practices  of  commercial 
enterprises.  The  interwar  period  had  demon- 
strated that  such  agreements  could  prevent  or  re- 
press the  flow  of  trade  as  effectively  as  any  govern- 
ment-imposed tariff,  quota,  or  embargo.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  recognized  from  the  outset  of  the 
project  that  any  international  charter  for  the  re- 
duction of  trade  barriers  and  the  promotion  of  em- 
ployment and  economic  development  would  be  in- 
complete if  it  failed  to  deal  with  the  barriers 
created  by  certain  kinds  of  business  practices. 

The  chapter  is  based  upon  an  agreed  general 
policy  concerning  the  prevention  of  restrictive 
business  practices.  Members  agree,  in  effect,  to 
take  appropriate  measures  to  prevent,  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  restrictive  business  prac- 
tices affecting  international  trade,  whenever  such 
practices  are  harmful  to  production  or  trade  and 
interfere  with  any  of  the  Organization's  basic 
objectives.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  state- 
controlled  enterprises  may  be  as  prone  to  engage 
in  such  practices  as  private  ones,  the  obligation  is 
applied  with  equal  force  to  enterprises  of  both 


kinds.  The  obligation  also  is  framed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  restrictive  busi- 
ness practices  of  a  single  enterprise,  as  distin- 
guished from  practices  brought  about  by  agree- 
ments among  enterprises,  are  comprehended  by  the 
provision ;  in  short,  the  practices  of  the  combine  as 
well  as  those  of  the  cartel  are  treated  in  the 
chapter. 

To  lend  added  substance  to  the  general  under- 
taking of  the  members,  the  Organization  is  em- 
powered to  investigate  allegedly  harmful  business 
practices  which  are  complained  of  by  any  of  the 
members.  A  series  of  six  practices,  in  fact,  is 
specifically  designated  as  "subject  to  investiga- 
tion" by  the  Organization.  These  practices  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  extensive  information 
regarding  the  activities  of  cartels  and  combines 
which  has  accumulated  in  recent  years,  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States. 

Two  of  these  enumerated  practices  deserve  com- 
ment. The  practice  of  "preventing  by  agreement 
the  development  or  application  of  technology  or 
invention  whether  patented  or  unpatented"  relates 
to  a  device  familiar  in  cartel  history — a  conspir- 
acy among  potential  competitors  to  defer  the  ap- 
plication of  new  technological  developments  in 


Editor's  Note  :  The  two  articles  appearing  in  this  issue 
are  the  last  in  a  series  describing  the  charter  for  an  inter- 
national trade  organization  formulated  at  Geneva  by  the 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Employment,  which  will  open  at  Habana 
on  Nov.  21  of  this  year.  Other  articles  in  the  series 
have  discussed  General  Commercial  Provisions  of  the 
charter  (Bulletin  of  Sept.  28,  1947,  p.  605)  ;  Quantitative 
Restrictions  and  Employment  and  Economic  Development 
(Bulletin  of  Oct.  5, 1947,  p.  663)  ;  and  Subsidies  and  State 
Trading  (Bulletin  of  Oct.  12,  1947,  p.  711).  The  articles 
will  appear  as  Department  of  State  publication  2950. 

"  BtnxETiN,  Feb.  9,  1947,  p.  239,  and  Feb.  16,  1947,  p.  266. 
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their  industi-y.  In  the  chapter  the  practice  is  so 
described  as  to  exclude  the  situation  in  which  the 
possessor  of  certain  technology  simply  defers  its 
application  without  making  any  agreement  with 
other  parties  on  the  matter.  Another  practice 
subject  to  investigation  is  the  abuse  of  patents, 
trademarks,  or  copyrights;  in  the  past,  cartels 
have  commonly  abused  such  rights,  using  them  as 
a  means  of  developing  harmful  restraints  on  inter- 
national trade.  The  inclusion  of  this  provision 
in  earlier  drafts  had  raised  the  question  of  how 
the  line  could  be  drawn  between  permissible  use 
and  objectionable  abuse,  in  view  of  the  hetero- 
geneous character  of  the  various  domestic  patent, 
trademark,  and  copyright  laws.  This  has  been 
resolved  in  the  Geneva  draft  by  providing  that 
the  proper  scope  of  the  patent,  trademark,  or  copy- 
right grant  is  to  be  determined  in  any  case  by  the 
domestic  law  of  the  country  making  the  grant. 

To  insure  the  proper  use  of  the  Organization's 
powers  of  investigation,  detailed  procedures  which 
are  to  be  followed  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers 
are  set  out  in  the  chapter.  Briefly,  an  affected 
member  country,  acting  on  its  own  behalf  or  on 
behalf  of  a  national,  may  complain  in  writing  re- 
garding certain  business  practices.  If  a  prelimi- 
nary screening  indicates  that  the  complaint  may 
have  substance,  the  Organization  will  conduct  an 
investigation  based  on  information  obtained  from 
members  and  from  hearings  at  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  member  governments  and  private 
parties,  if  the  latter  are  involved,  will  be  afforded 
reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  Organi- 
zation will  then  decide  whether  the  practices  in 
question  are  harmful,  and,  if  so,  it  will  notify  all 
members  and  call  upon  them  to  take  remedial 
action. 

An  alternative  procedure  to  that  of  the  com- 
plaint and  investigation  also  is  set  out  in  the  chap- 
ter. Any  member  affected  by  restrictive  business 
practices  carried  on  by  commercial  enterprises  sit- 
uated in  other  countries  may  request  the  Organiza- 
tion to  arrange  for  consultation  with  such  coun- 
tries in  order  that  the  situation  may  be  remedied 
by  direct  action.  This  procedure,  which  must 
initially  be  used  if  a  complaint  is  directed  against 
the  independent  practices  of  a  state-controlled  en- 
terprise, may  also  be  used  in  complaints  against 
private  enterprises. 

The  statement  of  general  policy  with  which  the 


chapter  opens  is  bolstered  not  only  by  the  com- 
plaint and  investigation  provisions  but  also  by  a 
series  of  specific  obligations  which  the  members 
undertake.  These  commitments  include  the  pro- 
vision that  members  shall  take  the  necessary  legis- 
lative and  administrative  measures  to  can-y  out 
the  general  purpose  of  the  chapter.  In  carrying 
out  this  obligation,  however,  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  each  member  is  expected  to  act  in  accordance 
with  its  particular  system  of  law  and  economic 
organization.  Moreover,  while  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion to  accept  and  carry  out  all  decisions  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization,  each  member 
agrees  to  take  the  fullest  account  of  such  decisions 
in  determining  the  action  considered  appropriate 
in  the  light  of  its  general  obligations  under  the 
chapter.  If  a  member  takes  no  action  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  contrary  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Organization,  it  is  committed  to  inform  the 
Organization  of  the  reasons  for  its  inaction  and  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  Organization,  if  re- 
quested to  do  so. 

One  final  feature  of  the  business-practice  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  should  be  noted.  New  ma- 
terial was  added  at  Geneva  by  the  adoption  of 
article  50,  on  procedure  with  respect  to  services. 
At  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee in  London,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  inclusion 
within  the  scope  of  the  chapter  of  international 
services,  such  as  telecommunications,  shipping, 
aviation,  and  insurance.  It  was  the  view  of  some 
delegations  that  the  industries  rendering  these 
services  were  affected  by  special  considerations  and 
would  in  most  instances  be  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  new  specialized  agencies.  The  problem  was 
reconsidered  at  Geneva,  and  agreement  was 
I'eached  upon  the  special  procedures  set  forth  in 
article  50.  Briefly,  the  article  provides  that  if 
any  member  considers  that  restrictive  business 
jjractices  exist  in  relation  to  an  international  serv- 
ice and  that  such  practices  have  such  harmful  ef- 
fects as  to  prejudice  seriously  the  interests  of  that 
member,  it  may  submit  a  case  to  any  other  mem- 
bers whose  private  and  public  enterprises  are  en- 
gaged in  the  practices  in  question.  The  members 
concerned  will  then  attempt  to  reach  a  settlement 
through  consultative  procedures.  If  no  settlement 
is  effected  by  this  means,  the  case  may  be  presented 
to  the  International  Trade  Organization,  which 
will  then  transfer  it  to  the  appropriate  specialized 
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agency,  if  one  exists,  together  with  such  observa- 
tions as  the  Organization  may  believe  warranted. 
If  no  such  specialized  agency  exists,  and  if  mem- 
bers request,  the  Organization  may  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  remedial  measures.  There  is  also 
a  provision  for  cooperation  between  the  Organiza- 
tion and  other  intergovermnental  organizations 
with  respect  to  restrictive  business  practices  in  the 
services  field,  and  the  Organization  is  authorized 
to  make  special  studies,  as  requested,  on  matters 
relating  to  services  which  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  charter. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  chapter  represents  a 
great  stride  toward  the  development  of  interna- 
tional standards  regarding  elimination  and  pre- 
vention of  trade  barriers  created  by  commercial 
enterprises,  ^^liereas,  in  the  past,  few  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  and  Canada  placed 
limitations  upon  the  right  of  their  businessmen 
to  engage  in  restrictive  business  practices,  the 
adoption  of  this  chapter  will  establish  standards 
for  the  conduct  of  the  enterprises  of  the  trading 
nations  of  the  world  and  will  create  the  oppor- 
tunity for  all  countries  to  move  toward  a  common 
policy. 

Commodity  Agreements 

It  is  recognized  in  chapter  VI  of  the  charter 
that  certain  primary  commodities,  such  as  food- 
stuffs, forest  and  fishery  products,  and  minerals, 
are  produced  and  distributed  in  international 
trade  under  such  conditions  that  the  corrective 
forces  of  the  market  do  not  readily  bring  about 
adjustment  to  changing  conditions.  In  the  case 
of  certain  agricultural  products,  demand  and  sup- 
ply are  relatively  inelastic;  surpluses  tend  to  pile 
up;  price  depression  persists;  but  producers  can- 
not move  rapidly  enough  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  new  situation.  As  a  result  large  numbers  of 
them  all  over  the  world  suffer  prolonged  hardship. 
In  the  case  of  some  minerals,  specialized  producing 
communities,  which  afford  no  opportimity  for 
alternative  employment,  experience  wide-spread 
unemployment  even  though  the  general  level  of 
world  economic  activity  is  not  depressed. 

Under  these  circumstances  governments  habitu- 
ally have  intervened  in  the  processes  of  production 
and  distribution.  In  some  cases  they  have  acted 
unilaterally,  curtailing  imports  or  subsidizing  ex- 
ports without  regard  for  the  consequences  that 
these  policies  might  have  abroad.    In  other  cases 


they  have  entered  into  agreements  which  sought 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  producers  by  regulating 
output,  trade,  or  prices  with  little  regard  for  the 
consequences  of  such  action  for  consumers,  either 
abroad  or  at  home. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  charter  to  assure, 
first,  that  the  action  that  any  one  government  may 
take  in  these  circumstances  shall  not  adversely 
affect  the  interests  of  others  and,  secondly,  that 
action  which  governments  may  agree  to  take 
jointly,  in  the  interests  of  producers,  shall  not 
adversely  affect  the  interests  of  consumers.  Chap- 
ter VI  of  the  charter  is  directed  toward  the  second 
of  these  purposes.  It  permits  governments  to 
enter  into  agreements  affecting  international  trade 
in  primary  commodities.  They  possess  this  power, 
of  course,  at  the  2>resent  time.  The  chapter  does 
not  deprive  them  of  it.  Wliat  it  does  is  to  limit 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  power  may  be 
used  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  exercised. 
Commodity  agreements  are  exempted  from  the 
general  rules  of  trade  policy  laid  down  in  the  char- 
ter if  they  satisfy  the  conditions  and  contain  the 
safeguards  prescribed  in  this  chapter.  They  are 
forbidden  if  they  do  not. 

The  chapter  sets  up  a  procedure  under  which 
a  member  who  is  substantially  interested  in  a  pri- 
mary commodity  and  who  experiences  or  foresees 
particular  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  interna- 
tional trade  in  that  commodity  may  request  the 
Organization  to  set  up  a  study  group.  Such  a 
group,  composed  of  interested  members — and, 
where  appropriate,  nonmembers — of  the  Organi- 
zation, will  conduct  an  investigation  of  conditions 
affecting  the  trade  in  the  commodity  and  report 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Organi- 
zation and  its  members.  If  in  its  opinion  the  sit- 
uation requires  such  action,  it  may  recommend  the 
calling  ,of  a  commodity  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  an  intergovermnental  commodity 
agreement.  Members  substantially  interested  in 
the  commodity  either  as  producers  or  consumers 
must  be  invited  to  participate  in  such  a  conference, 
and  nonmembers  may  also  be  invited  to  do  so. 
Members,  in  general,  will  not  enter  into  any  com- 
modity agreement  unless  it  is  concluded  in  accord- 
ance with  this  procedure. 

The  agreements  that  may  emerge  from  a  com- 
modity conference  are  divided  into  two  general 
types.  One  type,  called  commodity-control  agree- 
ments, includes  all  agreements  that  involve  restric- 
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tions  on  production,  exports,  pr  imports  or  the 
regulation  of  prices.  The  other  type  includes  all 
agreements  that  involve  no  such  restraints.  Both 
types  of  agreements  must  satisfy  certain  general 
requirements.  Commodity-control  agreements,  in 
addition,  must  meet  a  nmnber  of  conditions  that 
are  carefully  prescribed. 

All  agreements  must  be  open  on  equal  terms  to 
any  member  of  the  Organization.  Countries  sub- 
stantially interested  in  the  commodity  as  import- 
ers or  consumers  must  be  afforded  adequate  par- 
ticipation. Nonparticipating  members  of  the 
Organization  must  be  accorded  equitable  treat- 
ment. And  all  agreements  must  be  accompanied, 
at  every  stage,  by  full  publicity. 

Commodity-control  agreements  may  not  be  en- 
tered into  unless  one  of  two  conditions  exists. 
First,  the  commodity  must  be  produced,  in  great 
part,  by  a  large  number  of  small  producers;  the 
demand  for  it  and  the  supply  of  it  must  be  rela- 
tively inelastic;  a  burdensome  surplus  must  exist 
or  be  in  prospect;  and,  as  a  result,  there  must  be 
a  threat  of  wide-spread  hardship.  These  condi- 
tions might  be  satisfied  in  the  case  of  several  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Secondly,  demand  for  the 
commodity  must  be  relatively  inelastic;  alterna- 
tive occupational  opportunities  must  be  lacking  in 
the  areas  where  it  is  produced;  and  wide-spread 
unemployment  must  exist  or  be  in  prospect,  with 
resulting  hardship  for  large  numbers  of  workers. 
These  conditions  might  be  satisfied  in  the  case  of 
certain  minerals. 

Commodity-control  agreements  concluded  under 
such  circumstances  must  be  limited  in  duration 
and  subject  to  periodic  review.  They  must  afford 
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equal  voice.  They  must  assure  the  availability  of 
adequate  supplies.  They  must  provide  increasing 
opportunities  for  satisfying  world  requirements 
from  economic  sources.  And  each  country  par- 
ticipating in  such  an  agreement  must  adopt  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  adjustment  designed  to  make  a 
continuation  of  the  agreement  unnecessary. 

Each  commodity-control  agreement  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  governing  body  called  a  Com- 
modity Council.  Each  country  participating  in 
the  agreement  is  to  have  a  voting  member  on  the 
Council.  The  International  Trade  Organization 
is  to  appoint  a  nonvoting  member  and  may  invite 
other  intergovernmental  organizations,  such  as  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  to  do  so. 
Disputes  regarding  the  interpretation  of  an  agree- 
ment which  cannot  be  resolved  within  the  Council 
must  be  passed  on  to  the  ITO  for  adjudication. 
Each  Council  must  report  periodically  to  the  Or- 
ganization, and  the  Organization  must  prepare 
and  publish  a  periodical  review  of  the  operation 
of  all  of  the  agreements  under  its  supervision. 
Members  must  revise  or  terminate  existing  or 
future  agreements  if  the  Organization  finds  that 
they  do  not  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
chapter. 

The  chapter  neither  prohibits  commodity  agree- 
ments nor  promotes  them.  It  attempts  to  prevent 
abuses  of  the  sorts  that  have  arisen  in  the  past. 
It  seeks  to  establish  principles  that  are  economi- 
cally defensible  and  morally  sound.  It  is  designed 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  consumers,  to  force 
adjustment  to  changing  conditions,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  early  restoration  of  free  markets.  It 
marks  the  fii-st  approach  toward  agreement  on 
international  policy  in  this  field. 


VI.  The  Constitution  of  the  ITO 


Tlie  final  three  chapters  of  the  charter  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization,  as  redrafted 
at  Geneva,  deal  with  the  structure  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ITO.  Chapter  VII,  "The  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization",  establishes  the  vari- 
ous organs  of  the  Organization  and  sets  forth 
their  respective  functions.  Chapter  VIII,  "Set- 
tlement of  Differences — Interpretation",  contains 
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the  important  provisions  of  the  charter  dealing 
with  the  handling  of  disputes.  Chapter  IX, 
"General  Provisions",  covers  such  questions  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  charter,  amendments,  and  rela- 
tions with  nonmember  states. 

The  present  article,  the  last  in  a  series  of  six, 
provides,  first,  a  general  review  of  the  functions 
of  the  Organization  and,  second,  a  discussion  of 
the  principal  articles  of  these  three  chapters. 
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General  Review  of  Functions 

First,  the  ITO  is  an  international  center  for  in- 
formation on  matters  affecting  trade.  It  will  un- 
dertake to  improve  trade  statistics.  It  will  collect, 
analyze,  and  publish  data  on  exports,  imports,  bal- 
ances of  payments,  prices,  subsidies,  and  public 
revenues  from  trade;  on  customs  regulations  and 
their  administration;  on  economic  development, 
commodity  problems,  and  national  commercial 
policies.  It  will  prepare  and  publish  a  periodic 
review  of  the  operation  of  commodity  agreements. 
It  will  make  studies  of  conventions,  laws,  and 
procedures  relating  to  restrictive  business  prac- 
tices, and  of  treaties  and  other  agreements  affect- 
ing trade.  As  a  source  of  information  on  all  these 
matters,  it  will  be  of  inestimable  value. 

Secondly,  the  ITO  is  a  center  for  international 
consultation.  One  nation  may  complain,  for  in- 
stance, that  another  is  abusing  the  escape  clause 
contained  in  its  trade  agreements,  that  it  is  un- 
fairly invading  foreign  markets  through  the  use 
of  subsidies,  that  it  is  using  an  improper  base 
period  in  the  administration  of  a  permitted  ex- 
port subsidy  or  import  quota  scheme,  that  it  is 
imposing  unreasonable  impediments  to  the  ex- 
portation of  capital  or  technology,  or  that  it  is 
imposing  unreasonable  treatment  injurious  to  in- 
ternational investment  or  enterprise.  In  any  such 
case,  the  ITO  will  invite  the  nations  concerned  to 
enter  into  consultation  and  will  lend  its  good  offices 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  their  differences.  It  may 
sponsor  similar  consultation  with  respect  to  re- 
strictive business  practices.  And,  at  any  time  when 
trade  is  so  unbalanced  that  the  permitted  em- 
ployment of  quantitative  controls  over  imports  is 
wide-spread  and  persistent,  the  ITO  will  call  a 
general  conference  to  consider  whether  other  meas- 
ures might  not  be  taken  to  remove  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  disequilibrium.  Any  solution  ef- 
fected through  such  consultations  will  not  be  one 
which  is  dictated  by  the  Organization  but  one  to 
which  its  members  may  voluntarily  agree. 

Thirdly,  the  ITO  will  be  a  source  of  advice  and 
assistance  to  member  governments.  It  will  de- 
velop and  recommend  common  standards  for  the 
grading  of  commodities,  for  commercial  terms, 
for  documentation,  for  tariff  valuation,  and  for 
the  simplification  of  procedures  that  act  as  obsta- 
cles to  trade.  It  may  recommend  the  conclusion 
of  new  agreements  or  the  modification  or  termi- 
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nation  of  old  agreements  on  commercial  policy, 
economic  development,  commodities,  and  restric- 
tive business  practices.  It  may  draft  modern 
international  conventions  and  standard  provisions 
for  commercial  treaties  dealing  with  such  mat- 
ters as  commercial  arbitration,  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation,  the  treatment  of  commercial  trav- 
elers, the  protection  of  foreign  enterprises,  skills, 
capital,  arts,  and  technology,  and  the  conditions 
of  doing  business  abroad.  Upon  request,  the  Or- 
ganization may  also  provide  technical  assistance 
on  the  administration  of  trade  controls  and  advice 
with  respect  to  programs  of  economic  develop- 
ment. The  ITO  itself  will  not  be  in  possession 
of  industrial  technology.  Such  knowledge  is 
usually  covered  by  patents  that  are  held  by  private 
firms.  These  firms  may  sell  their  know-how  to 
enterprises  in  undeveloped  countries  upon  such 
terms  as  the  parties  to  the  contract  may  agree. 
But  there  is  nonetheless  a  function  for  the  Organi- 
zation to  perform  in  helping  organize  missions 
of  experts  to  advise  such  coimtries  on  the  larger 
aspects  of  their  developmental  plans. 

Fourthly,  the  ITO  will  conduct  investigations, 
hold  hearings,  and  make  recommendations  to 
member  states  concerning  the  restrictive  practices 
of  international  combines  and  cartels.  In  this 
case  the  provisions  of  the  charter  apply  to  business 
practices  in  international  trade  which  "restrain 
competition,  limit  access  to  markets,  or  foster 
monopolistic  control",  whether  they  are  engaged 
in  by  a  single  private  or  public  enterprise  or  by  a 
group  which  includes  within  its  membership  pri- 
vate enterprises,  or  public  enterprises,  or  both. 
Upon  complaint  by  a  member,  the  ITO  may  make 
an  investigation,  hold  hearings,  and  if  it  finds  that 
the  practice  in  question  has  such  an  effect,  shall 
"request  each  Member  concerned  to  take  every 
possible  remedial  action,  and  may  also  recommend 
to  the  Members  concerned  remedial  measures  to 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
laws  and  procedures." 

The  fifth— and  probably  the  most  important — 
function  of  the  ITO  will  be  that  of  determining 
whether  exceptions  are  to  be  granted,  in  individ- 
ual cases,  to  the  agreed  rules  that  limit  the  free- 
dom of  nations  to  employ  certain  restrictive  meas- 
ures in  controlling  their  trade.  The  pattern 
adopted  throughout  the  charter  is  the  enunciation 
of  a  general  rule,  the  enumeration  of  necessary 
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exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  narrowly  limited 
and  precisely  defined,  the  establishment  of  regu- 
lations and  procedures  whereby  members  of  the 
Organization  may  avail  themselves  of  these  ex- 
ceptions, and  the  provision  of  penalties  that  may 
be  imposed,  by  the  action  of  other  members,  in 
cases  of  violation.  The  ITO,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, will  have  no  power  itself  to  lay  down  the 
general  rules ;  these  must  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  member  states.  Nor  may  exceptions  be  per- 
mitted by  officials  of  the  Organization ;  they  must 
be  voted  by  governments  belonging  to  the  con- 
ference, and  they  must  be  kept  within  such  limits 
as  the  charter  may  allow. 

The  most  important  case  in  point  here  is  the 
general  rule  which  condemns  the  use  of  quanti- 
tative restrictions  whereby  one  country  imposes 
absolute  limits  on  its  imports  and  assigns  to  other 
countries  definite  quotas  in  its  trade.    It  is  neces- 
sary, under  present  economic  conditions  and  es- 
tablished national  policies,  to  permit  certain  spe- 
cific exceptions  to  this  general  rule.     The  most 
important  of  these  exceptions  relate  to  countries 
that  are  in  balance-of-payment  difficulties  and  to 
countries  that  are  in  the  process  of  economic  de- 
velopment.   In  the  first  case  quantitative  restric- 
tions may  be  permitted  to  forestall  the  imminent 
threat  of,  or  stop,  a  serious  decline  in  the  level 
of  monetary  reserves,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  member 
with  very  low  monetary  reserves,  to  achieve  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  increase  in  its  reserves.     In  the 
second  case,  quantitative  restrictions  may  be  per- 
mitted to  promote  the  establishment  of  new  in- 
dustries.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  Organization 
is  empowered  to  establish  the  criteria  and  the  pro- 
cedures under  which  exceptions  may  be  granted 
and  to  limit  the  extent,  the  degree,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  restrictions  which  may  be  employed. 
The  sixth  function  of  the  ITO  is  that  of  de- 
termining whether  nations  have  lived  up  to  their 
obligations  under  the  charter  and  of  taking  ap- 
propriate measures  to  obtain  compliance.     One 
member  may  complain,  for  instance,  that  another 
has  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  directed 
toward  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  the  elimination 
of  preferences,  that  it  is  using  quantitative  restric- 
tions in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter, 
or  that  it  has  taken  some  other  action  that  impairs 
or  violates  the  obligations  that  it  has  assumed. 
If  it  finds  such  a  complaint  to  be  justified,  the  ITO 
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may  then  release  the  complaining  member,  or  all 
of  the  members,  from  corresponding  obligations, 
with  the  result  that  the  offending  member  will  be 
faced  with  higher  tariffs  than  would  otherwise 
apply. 

Establishment  and  Functions  of  the  Organization 

The  Organization  consists  of  a  Conference,  to 
which  all  member  states  belong,  an  Executive 
Board,  to  be  composed  of  some  fifteen  to  eighteen 
states,  a  Tariff  Committee,  a  few  technical  com- 
missions, and  a  staff.  The  organizational  chapter 
(chapter  VII)  contains  provisions  of  particular 
interest  with  respect  to  membership,  functions  of 
the  organization,  voting  in  the  Conference,  powers 
of  the  Conference,  composition  of  the  Executive 
Board,  the  commissions,  the  Tariff  Committee,  and 
relations  with  other  organizations. 

Article  68,  on  membership,  contains  a  provision 
under  which  no  state  can  be  an  "original  Member" 
unless  it  joins  within  a  specified  initial  period. 
This  provision,  similar  to  a  provision  in  the  articles 
of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
is  designed  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  states  to 
hold  back  and  wait  for  others  to  join.  Subse- 
quently, applicants  for  membership  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Conference  of  the  ITO. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  this  article  for  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  separate  customs  terri- 
tories which  are  not  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  their  diplomatic  relations,  but  which  are  autono- 
mous in  the  conduct  of  those  aspects  of  their  ex- 
ternal commercial  relations  covered  by  the  charter. 
These  territories  will  be  admitted  to  the  Organiza- 
tion under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Con- 
ference may  decide.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
such  territories,  as  they  develop,  to  be  accorded 
full  voting  rights  in  the  Organization  and  thus  to 
become  full  members.  United  Nations  trust  terri- 
tories and  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  may  be 
given  membership  on  terms  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Conference. 

Article  69,  on  the  functions  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, gives  the  ITO  authority  to  collect,  analyze, 
and  publish  information,  make  studies,  and  facili- 
tate consultation  among  members.  The  Organi- 
zation may  also  make  studies  looking  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  field  covered  by  international  agree- 
ment. Emphasis  is  given  this  power  by  the  pro- 
vision of  paragraph  4  of  article  74,  which  author- 
izes the  Conference  of  the  Organization  to  approve 
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such  general  agreements  and  to  submit  them  to 
members,  and  which  requires  members  to  accept 
or  reject  them  within  a  specified  period.  Reject- 
ing members  must  specify  their  reasons  in  so  doing. 
This  provision  was  inserted  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ence witli  other  international  organizations  which 
expended  great  effort  on  the  preparation  of  such 
conventions,  only  to  have  them  die  slowly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  failure  of  their  members  to  act. 

Article  72  on  voting  in  the  Conference  is  of 
particular  interest.  In  the  draft  charter  originally 
proposed  by  the  United  States,  it  was  provided 
that  each  member  state  should  have  one  vote  in  the 
Conference,  wliich  is  the  jDolicy-making  body  of 
the  Organization.  Under  the  United  States  draft, 
the  charter  obligations  assumed  by  member  gov- 
ernments were  quite  definite.  As  the  cliarter  has 
gone  through  successive  meetings  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee,  the  obligations  have  been  made 
more  flexible,  discretion  being  given  in  an  increas- 
ing number  of  cases  to  the  Organization,  acting 
usually  through  the  Conference.  Accordingly, 
the  metliod  of  voting  in  the  Conference  has  as- 
sumed greater  significance,  and  tlie  question  arose 
at  Geneva  as  to  whether  weiglited  voting  would 
not  be  more  appropriate  for  tlie  Conference.  Tlie 
Geneva  meeting  decided  to  present  tlie  Habana 
Trade  Conference  four  alternatives. 

One  of  the  alternatives  is  the  original  jDroposal 
of  "one  country — one  vote".  The  second  and  third 
alternatives  propose  tlie  allocation  of  votes  on  a 
weighted  basis,  according  to  economic  importance. 
The  second  uses  light  weights,  the  third  heavy 
weights.  The  fourth  alternative  for  allocating 
votes  would  have  the  Conference  reach  decisions 
on  specified  questions  by  a  majority  of  votes  cast 
both  under  the  unit  system  and  under  the  weighted 
system,  the  combination  to  be  employed  only  if 
requested  by  a  member.  Which  of  the  two  weight- 
ing systems  would  be  used  is  not  specified.  The 
Habana  meeting  will  have  to  choose  among  these 
alternatives. 

Closely  related  to  the  voting  power  of  each 
member  is  the  question  of  the  percentage  of  mem- 
bers "present  and  voting"  required  for  passage  of 
various  kinds  of  motions.  A  majority  is  required 
as  a  general  rule,  but  two  thirds  is  required  in  cer- 
tain circumstances.  The  question  of  composition 
of  tlie  Executive  Board  (article  75),  and  of  per- 
manent seats  thereon,  gave  rise  to  unresolved  dif- 
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ferences  of  opinion  reflected  in  three  alternatives 
to  be  put  before  the  Habana  Conference.  Whereas 
most  of  the  delegations  were  agreed  in  principle 
on  some  provision  for  permanent  seats  for  the 
countries  of  cliief  economic  importance,  tliere  was 
no  general  agreement  as  to  what  formula  should 
be  employed  to  measure  such  importance.  Alter- 
native A  names  the  states  which  shall  have  per- 
manent seats,  covering  eight  of  the  proposed 
eighteen  seats  in  this  manner.  It  also  assigns  a 
number  of  seats  to  certain  geographic  regions — 
Latin  America,  the  Arab  States,  and  Scandinavia. 
The  remainder  are  to  be  elected  by  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Organization  which  may,  with 
Conference  approval,  act  by  groups  of  not  less 
than  four  states.  Alternative  B  merely  says  that 
the  holders  of  seven  of  the  fifteen  seats  shall  be 
eligible  for  immediate  re-election,  the  rest  of  the 
seats  rotating.  ^Alternative  C  states  that  the  eight 
states  of  chief  economic  importance,  as  determined 
by  the  Conference,  shall  be  entitled  to  membership 
on  a  board  of  seventeen.  It  also  provides  that 
eiglit  named  states  (including  the  Benelux  Cus- 
toms Union)  shall  be  appointed  to  the  first  Exec- 
utive Board,  leaving  the  other  nine  seats  to  be 
filled  by  election. 

Articles  79  and  80  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  commissions  by  the  Conference.  Whereas 
previous  drafts  of  the  charter  had  specifically  es- 
tablished three  commissions,  in  the  fields  of  com- 
mercial policy,  cartels,  and  commodities,  and  had 
set  forth  their  functions,  it  was  felt  at  Geneva 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  avoid  including  in  the 
charter  a  structure  which  might  turn  out  to  be 
inflexible  or  top-heavy.  Questions  of  priority  in 
establisliment  and  of  possible  overlapping  with 
commissions  and  subcomniissions  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  contributed  to  the  decision  to 
avoid  reference  in  the  charter  to  any  particular 
commission. 

It  is  expected  that  the  commissions  will  be  com- 
posed of  experts.  Presumably  the  commissions 
will  not  be  in  continuous  session,  so  it  will  be 
possible  to  enlist  the  services  of  persons  in  various 
fields  wlio  will  in  many  cases  be  holding  important 
jobs  at  home  and  who  might  not  be  prepared  to 
devote  full  time  to  the  ITO  as  members  either  of 
the  commissions  or  of  the  staff.  Also,  this  ar- 
rangement will  help  the  commissioners  to  remain 
familiar  with  the  domestic  aspects  of  the  problems 
with  which  they  will  be  dealing. 
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The  TariflF  Committee  established  under  article 
81  is  an  autonomous  body  within  the  Organization 
and,  in  this  respect,  is  unique  among  the  inter- 
governmental organizations  now  in  existence.  It 
will  initiate  on  behalf  of  the  Organization  the 
tariff  negotiations  called  for  in  article  17.  The 
Committee  will  be  made  up  of  those  members  of 
the  Organization  which  have  reduced  their  own 
tariffs  and  have  thus  given  tangible  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  intentions  in  regard  to  the  free- 
ing of  international  trade. 

Article  Si  covers  the  relation  of  the  ITO  with 
other  organizations.  The  relation  of  ITO  with 
the  United  Nations  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance,  since  the  ITO  must  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  over-all  policy  laid  down  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  this  relation  will  be  defined 
in  an  agreement  similar  to  those  reached  between 
the  United  Nations  and  other  specialized  agencies. 
Since  the  ITO  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  specialized 
intergovernmental  organizations  expected  to  be 
established,  the  problem  of  its  relationships  to  the 
other  specialized  organizations  is  clearer  and  can 
be  dealt  with  more  specifically  in  the  ITO  charter 
than  in  constitutions  drafted  earlier.  Thus  spe- 
cific provisions  as  to  relationship  with  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  are  included.  However,  it 
is  probable  that  there  will  be  relationships  with 
other  intergovernmental  organizations — for  ex- 
ample, with  the  International  Bank — and  ai'ticle 
84  provides  for  this.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
the  absorption  by  the  ITO  of  various  organiza- 
tions in  certain  limited  fields,  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  for  the  Publication  of  Customs 
Tariffs  at  Brussels,  which  were  established  long 
before  ITO  was  envisaged  and  whose  operations 
fall  within  the  broad  competence  of  the  new  Or- 
ganization. Article  84  thus  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  economies  in  international 
organization. 
Differences  and  Disputes 

Since  the  obligations  of  ITO  members  are  im- 
portant and  since  they  admittedly  involve  mat- 
ters of  some  complexity,  there  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  a  large  number  of  differences  and  dis- 
putes between  members.  Accordingly,  one  of  the 
principal  functions  of  the  ITO  will  be  tlie  re- 
solving of  such  differences  and  disputes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  cliarter.  Chapter  VIII  is  de- 
voted to  this  subject. 
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The  procedure  for  settling  disputes  has  three 
broad  stages.  The  first  is  for  a  member  having 
a  complaint  to  make  representations  to  other  mem- 
bers involved.  If  this  is  not  successful,  the  sec- 
ond step  is  for  the  matter  to  be  referred  to  the 
Organization,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board.  The  Executive  Board  may  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Conference,  or  a  ruling  of  the  Board 
may  be  appealed  to  the  Conference  by  an  in- 
terested member.  The  Executive  Board  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  members  concerned,  arrange 
for  arbitration  of  the  dispute.  A  third  step,  if 
necessary,  is  reference  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  in  accordance  with  article  65  of  the 
Statute  of  that  Court,  which  states  that  "the 
Court  may  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  any  legal 
question  at  the  request  of  whatever  body  may  be 
authorized  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  to  make  such  a  request". 

General  Provisions 

Since  the  effectiveness  of  the  ITO  is  directly 
affected  by  the  number  of  its  members  and  their 
importance  in  international  trade  and  since  states 
which  join  the  ITO  take  on  substantial  obliga- 
tions, it  is  important  to  provide  an  impetus  for 
all  eligible  states  to  join  and  also  to  make  it  dilii- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  Organization  without  assuming  its 
obligations.  Accordingly',  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
clude some  provision  which  denies  ITO  benefits 
to  states  which  are  eligible  for  membership  but 
which,  nevertheless,  do  not  join  the  Organization. 
Attitudes  at  Geneva  on  this  question  tended  to 
vary  according  to  the  strength  of  commercial 
and  other  ties  with  states  whose  membership  in 
the  Organization  is  problematical.  It  seemed  best 
to  defer  this  question  until  the  World  Conference, 
but  three  alternatives  are  included  in  article  93 
to  facilitate  consideration  of  the  problem  at  Ha- 
bana. 

Alternative  A,  the  weakest  of  the  three,  permits 
a  member  having  substantial  trade  with  nonmem- 
bers  to  suspend  the  application  of  any  provision 
of  the  charter,  requires  it  thereupon  to  afford  other 
members  an  opportunity  for  consultation,  and  per- 
mits it,  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  to  withdraw 
from  tlie  Organization.  Alternative  B  requires 
any  member  wishing  to  maintain  or  enter  into  an 
{Continued  on  page  835) 
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EIGHTIETH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION, 
AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


hy  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan 


It  is  the  well-established  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
place  major  reliance  on  the  United  Nations  as  the  central 
organization  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
the  promotion  of  international  cooperation.  The  article 
which  follows  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  two  describing  the 
activities  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  in 
fulfilling  the  obligations  which  flow  from  this  policy. 


Part  I 


I.  Introduction 

Students  of  American  foreign  policy  will  re- 
member the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  the  legislative  body  which  made  pos- 
sible the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  international 
relations:  the  participation  of  this  Government 
in  the  world  organization  upon  which  rests  the 
hope  of  mankind  for  the  achievement  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security — the  United  Nations.^ 
But  the  Eightieth  Congress  will  be  remembered 
for  the  excellent  begimiings  made  by  its  First  Ses- 
sion ^  toward  the  enactment  of  municipal  legisla- 
tion needed  to  implement  the  responsibilities 
which  flow  from  that  participation.  Notwith- 
standing a  congested  legislative  calendar,  due  in 
part  to  the  application  of  the  new  machinery  of 
the  Legislative  Keorganization  Act  of  1946,^  and 


^  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  Public  Law 
264,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Dec.  20,  1945) ;  59  Stat.  619 
(1945),  22  U.S.C.  sec.  287  (supp.  1946). 

'  The  Congress  convened  Jan.  3,  1947,  and  adjourned  at 
3 :  50  a.  m.  Sunday,  July  27,  1947,  under  a  special  agree- 
ment which  permits  the  Republican  leadership,  consisting 
of  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, all  acting  jointly,  to  notify  the  members  of  the 
Congress  to  reassemble  in  special  session  whenever  in  the 
opinion  of  those  four  leaders  the  public  interest  shall  war- 
rant it.  See  S.  Con.  Res.  33,  providing  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  until  Jan.  2,  1948, 
as  amended  by  the  House.  {Cong.  Rcc,  July  26,  1947, 
p.  10599. )  Without  such  a  provision  a  call  could  be  issued 
only  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  always 
has  that  right. 

'Public  Law  601,  79th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (Aug.  2,  1946), 
the  major  provisions  of  which  became  effective  Jan.  2, 
1947  (see  see.  142  of  the  act). 
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in  part  to  the  fact  that  a  Republican  majority  for 
the  first  time  since  1932  was  in  control,  the  First 
Session  came  to  grips  with  many  important  legis- 
lative proposals  bearing  upon  our  foreign  relations 
generally,  and,  in  particular,  cementing  and  for- 
tifying the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations,  in  whose  success 


■*  Hearings  Before  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.  R. 
3836,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  6  (1947).  See  also  Buixetin 
of  Sept.  21,  um,  pp.  539-543.  The  argument  advanced  in 
some  circles  that  Public  Law  75,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
(May  22, 1947),  "An  act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey",  is  in  clear  derogation  of  the  United  Nations 
policy  enunciated  by  the  Seca-etary  of  State  and  implicitly 
bypasses  tlie  United  Nations  was  completely  answered — 
at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  Congress — by  the  then  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  in  his  memorandum  on 
"Questions  and  Answers  Relating  to  the  Greek-Turkish 
Aid  Bill",  Hearings  Before  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  H.  R.  261(1,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  341-386  (1947), 
particularly  pp.  341-344.  S.  Kept.  90,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
(1947)  at  p.  16  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  vpill  constitute  a  fulfilment  of  a  basic 
objective  of  the  United  Nations  Charter ;  to  create  condi- 
tions of  political  and  economic  stability  vFhich  will  pre- 
serve the  freedom  and  independence  of  its  members  and 
thus  safeguard  their  .sovereign  equality.  "The  United 
Nations  was  not  created  to  supersede  friendly  relations 
between  states  through  assistance  from  one  state  to  an- 
other to  carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Charter." 

'  The  Charter  vpas  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty 
and  approved  July  28,  1945,  by  a  vote  of  89  to  2  (91  Cong. 
Rec.,  p.  8329  (1945)).  Upon  deposit  of  ratifications  by 
China,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  a  majority  of  the  other  signatory  states, 
it  became  effective  Oct.  24,  1945,  when  it  ".  .  .  came 
into  force  as  a  fundamental  law  for  the  peoiiles  of  the 
world  .  .  .",  in  tlie  words  of  the  President  in  his  first 
annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  tlierein  for  the  year 
1946,  submitted  to  Congress  pursuant  to  sec.  4,  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  Public  Law  264,  79th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Dec.  20,  1945),  cited  supra  in  note  1.  See 
Department  of  State  jjublication  2735,  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  Report  Series  7,  for  complete  text 
of  report. 

°  For  a  comprehensive  list  see  Department  of  State  pub- 
lication 2699,  International  Agencies  in  Which  the  United 
States  Participates.  For  contributions  authorized  by  the 
first  session,  see  Department  of  State  Appropriation  Act, 
1948,  title  I,  Public  Law  166,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (July  9, 
1947). 

'One  of  the  six  principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  other  five  are:  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security 
Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  and  the  Secretariat  (U.N.  Charter,  art.  7, 
par.  1). 


our  Government  and  the  American  public  share  a 
continual  concern.  This  becomes  readily  apparent 
upon  a  review  of  the  activities  of  the  First  Ses- 
sion of  the  Eightieth  Congress  in  this  I'egard,  and 
serves  to  buttress  the  statement  made  by  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  that  "It  is  the  recognized  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  place  major 
reliance  on  the  United  Nations  as  the  medium  for 
achieving  international  peace  and  security."  * 

The  United  Nations,  the  public  international 
organization  established  under  that  name  by  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,''  is,  of  course,  the 
major  international  organization  in  which  the 
United  States  participates.  There  exist,  however, 
many  other  public  international  organizations  in 
which  our  Government  enjoys  membership  and  to 
which  it  makes  substantial  contributions."  Though 
retaining  separate  legal  entities  and  operating 
under  their  own  internal  constitutions,  several  of 
these  organizations  have  been  brought  into  close 
relationship  with  the  United  Nations,  in  accord- 
ance with  articles  57  and  63  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter : 

Article  57 

1.  The  various  specialized  agencies,  established  by 
iutergovernnuMital  agreement  and  having  wide  interna- 
tional responsibilities,  as  defined  in  their  basic  instru- 
ments, in  economic,  social,  cultural,  educational,  health, 
and  related  fields,  shall  be  brought  into  relationship  with 
the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  63. 

2.  Such  agencies  thus  brought  into  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations  are  hereinafter  referred  to  as  specialized 
agencies. 

Article  (!.i 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  enter  into 
agreements  with  any  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in  Article 
57,  defining  the  terms  on  which  the  agency  concerned 
shall  be  brought  into  relationship  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. Such  agreements  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

2.  It  may  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  specialized 
agencies  through  consultation  with  and  recommendationt. 
to  such  agencies  and  through  recommendations  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 


Thus,  only  public  international  organizations 
which  liave  been,  or  are  expected  to  be,  brouglit  into 
relationship  through  appropriate  agreement  with 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council '  should  be  classi- 
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tied  us  "specialized  agencies"","  in  tlie  technical 
sense.  But,  in  this  summary  of  the  activities  of 
the  First  Session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  United  Nations,  it  is  appropriate  to 
include  not  only  the  specialized  agencies  affected 
by  Congressional  action  but  also  other  public  inter- 
national agencies  affected  thereby,  whose  objec- 
tives are  clearly  in  accord  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  notably  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion and  the  South  Pacific  Commission. 

II.  Responsibilities  of  the  "Host"  Nation 

A.  United  Nations  permanent  headquarters  and 
the  Rockefeller  gift 

Tlie  Congress,  by  concurrent  i-esolution  passed 
unanimously  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  De- 
cember 10, 1945,  and  agreed  to  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  the  following  day,  invited  the  United  Na- 
tions "to  locate  the  seat  .of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  within  the  United  States"'."  The 
United  Nations  decided  in  February  1946  to  accept 
the  invitation  and  to  establish  its  headcjuarters  in 
this  country.  There  followed  deliberations  and 
discussions  within  the  Organization  as  to  the  exact 
location  in  the  United  States  of  its  permanent 
headquarters.  Rumor  shifted  from  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  to  Fairfield  County,  Connecti- 
cut, then  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
New  York  City,  and  so  on."  The  matter,  virtually 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  vital  organizational 
problems  with  which  the  United  Nations  has  been 
confronted,  was  finally  concluded  during  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, when  on  December  14,  1946,  it  was  resolved 
"That  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  be  established  in  New  York  City  in 
the  area  bounded  by  First  Avenue,  East  48th 
Street,  the  East  River  and  East  42nd  Street"." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  in  almost  immediate 
response  to  a  letter  dated  December  10,  1946,  from 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to  Eduardo  Zuleta  Angel, 
Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Headquarters  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations,  in  which  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller offered  to  donate  the  sum  of  $8,500,000  for 
the  purpose  of  making  available  to  the  United 
Nations  as  its  j^ermanent  headquarters  a  site  in 
New  York  City  located  and  bounded  by  Forty- 
second  Street,  Forty-eighth  Street,  First  Avenue, 
and  the  East  River.  Certain  conditions  were  speci- 
fied in  the  offer:  one  being  that  the  city  of  New 
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York  would  donate  to  the  United  Nations  that  part 
of  the  site  not  covered  by  the  option  obtained  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller  from  the  owners,  and  another  that 
his  gift  would  be  exempt  from  the  Federal  gift  tax. 
To  achieve  this  exemption  meant  an  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  Congressional  en- 
actment, and  the  matter  had  to  be  acted  upon 
promptly,  since  Mr.  Rockefellers  option  on  the 
land  in  question  was  to  expire  February  28,  1947. 

The  Eightieth  Congress,  aware  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  States  as  "host"  nation  and  of 
the  excellent  opportunity  afforded  the  United  Na- 
tions to  accept  an  extremely  generous  offer  from 
a  public-spirited  citizen,  did  act  promptly.  With- 
in twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  letter  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  (February  6, 1947) 
to  the  Congress  on  this  matter,  a  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  ^-  became  law,  with  two  days  to  spare 
before  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  option. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  enacted  by  Congress,  gifts 
made  in  the  period  beginning  December  2,  1946, 
and  ending  December  1,  1947,  to  the  United  Na- 
tions "...  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  site  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
its  headquarters  ..."  are  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral estate  and  Federal  gift  tax."     Such  gifts  are 


'  The  specialized  agencies,  as  of  the  date  of  this  writing, 
include  Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization),  Fag 
(Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions), UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization),  Icao  (International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization),  all  of  which  have  actually  been 
brought  into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations  by  agree- 
ments with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Bank  (International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development),  the  Fund 
(International  Monetary  Fund),  Who  (World  Health 
Organization),  Ibo  (International  Refugee  Organization), 
the  proposed  Ito  (International  Trade  Organization), 
Upu  (Universal  Postal  Union),  and  Itu  (International 
Telecommunication  Union),  which  agencies  are  expected 
to  be  brought  into  relationship  with  tJie  United  Nations. 

"H.  Con.  Res.  75,  V9th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (194.5). 

"  See  in  general  U.N.  docs.  A/69,  October  1946,  and  A/311, 
July  1947. 

"  U.N.  doe.  A/64/Add.  1,  Jan.  31,  1947,  p.  196,  and  U.N. 
doc.  A/277,  Dec.  13,  1946. 

^"^  H.  J.  Res.  121,  which  became  Public  Law  7,  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess.  (Feb.  26,  1947). 

"  Without  such  an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  a  donor  making  a  taxable  gift  of  $8,.500,0OO  would 
be  required  to  pay  a  gift  tax  ranging  from  $3,700,000  to 
$4,800,000.  See  S.  Rept.  3.5,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  2 
(1947). 
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also  allowed  as  a  deduction  in  computing  net  in- 
come for  Federal  income-tax  purposes,  to  the  same 
extent  as  gifts  for  public  or  charitable  purposes, 
provided  they  are  made  within  the  period  specified. 

B.  United   States-United  Natiom   headquarters 
agreement 

The  United  States  Congi-ess,  having  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  United  Nations  to  locate  its  per- 
manent home  in  this  country  and  having  made  it 
possible  for  the  Organization  to  accept  a  tax-free 
gift  of  $8,500,000  for  the  acquisition  of  a  perma- 
nent site  in  New  York  City,  was  faced  with  still 
a  further  responsibility  toward  its  guest.  This 
duty  can  best  be  described  in  the  words  of  the 
President  in  his  message  to  the  Congress,  July  2, 
1947,  transmitting  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  concerning 
the  control  and  administration  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  City  of  New  York : 

"Tlie  United  States  has  been  signally  honored 
in  the  location  of  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  within  our  country.  Naturally  the  United 
States  wishes  to  make  all  appropriate  arrange- 
ments so  that  the  Organization  can  fully  and  ef- 
fectively perform  the  functions  for  which  it  was 
created  and  upon  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  which  so  much  depends. 

"This  Agreement  is  the  product  of  months  of 
negotiations  between  representatives  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  the  United  Nations.  Representatives 
of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York  participated 
in  these  negotiations.  The  Agreement  carefully 
balances  the  interests  of  the  United  States  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  interests  of 
the  United  Nations  as  an  international  organiza- 
tion. 

"I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  early  consideration 
to  the  enclosed  Agreement  and  to  authorize  this 
Government  by  joint  resolution,  to  give  effect  to 
its  provisions."  " 

"H.  R.  Doc.  376,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  1-2  (1947). 
The  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  agreement,  the  orig- 
inal test  thereof,  and  an  analysis  of  its  provisions,  in 
addition  to  the  President's  message,  are  all  conveniently 
set  forth  in  this  document.  For  a  statement  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  the  agreement,  see  Buixetin  of  July  6, 
1947,  p.  27. 

"  S.  J.  Res.  144  passed  the  House  July  26,  1947,  with 
amendments,  and  the  Senate  the  same  day.  It  became 
law  Aug.  4,  1947.     (Public  Law  357,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

""It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  cannot  tell  the 


The  agreement,  in  effect,  serves  to  implement 
article  104  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  provides  that  "The  Organization  shall  enjoy 
in  the  territory  of  each  of  its  Members  such  legal 
capacity  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
its  functions  and  the  fulfillment  of  its  purposes", 
and  article  105,  which  provides,  in  part,  that  "The 
Organization  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory  of  each 
of  its  Members  such  privileges  and  immunities  as 
are  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  purposes" 
and,  further,  that  the  General  Assembly  "... 
may  make  recommendations  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  details  of  the  application  .  .  ." 
of  this  provision. 

To  make  jjossible  the  free  and  unobstructed  per- 
formance of  the  duties  with  which  the  United 
Nations  has  been  entrusted,  the  agreement,  in  its 
provisions  of  major  importance,  grants  to  the 
Organization  freedom  from  certain  types  of  do- 
mestic regulations;  recognizes  that  the  headquar- 
ters district  is  inviolable  (as  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  Switzerland),  but 
places  the  Organization  under  an  obligation  to 
prevent  the  district  from  becoming  a  refuge  for 
persons  attempting  to  avoid  arrest;  safeguards  the 
right  of  persons  of  all  nationalities  having  legiti- 
mate business  with  the  United  Nations  (represen- 
tatives of  members,  officials  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  other  persons  having  business  with  the  Organ- 
ization) to  have  access  to  the  headquarters  district 
by  providing  that  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  au- 
thorities are  not  to  impose  any  impediments  to 
transit  to  or  from  the  district;  confers  upon  lim- 
ited classes  of  representatives  of  member  states  of 
the  United  Nations  the  same  privileges  and  immu- 
nities as  are  accorded  to  diplomatic  envoys  ac- 
credited to  the  United  States  (provision  is  made 
for  physical  limitation  of  the  area  in  which  such 
immunities  may  be  claimed  by  representatives  of 
member  states  which  are  not  recognized  by  the 
United  States) ;  and  authorizes  the  United  Na- 
tions to  establish  and  operate  radio  facilities. 

Wlien  Congress  was  faced  with  a  consideration 
of  the  approval  of  the  agreement,  in  the  form  of 
S.  J.  Res.  144,"  its  chief  concern  was  to  balance 
the  right  of  access  to  the  headquarters  district 
against  certain  important  considerations  involving 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States.^'  Ac- 
cordingly, there  was  added,  in  addition  to  certain 
other  minor  changes,  a  new  section  to  the  joint 
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resolution  (introduced,  appropriately,  by  Senators 
Ives  and  Wagner  of  New  York),  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  the  agreement  shall  be 
construed  as  in  any  way  diminishing,  abridging, 
or  weakening  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
safeguard  its  own  security  and  completely  to  con- 
trol the  entrance  of  aliens  into  any  territory  of 
the  United  States  other  than  the  headquarters 
district  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  to  be  defined 
and  fixed  in  a  supplementary  agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  in  pursuance  of  section  13  (3)  (e) 
of  the  agreement,  and  such  areas  as  it  is  reason- 
ably necessarj'  to  traverse  in  transit  between  the 
same  and  foreign  countries.  Moreover,  nothing 
in  section  14  of  the  agreement  with  respect  to 
facilitating  entrance  into  the  United  States  by 
persons  who  wish  to  visit  the  headquarters  district 
and  do  not  enjoy  the  right  of  entry  provided  in 
section  11  of  the  agreement  shall  be  construed  to 
amend  or  suspend  in  any  way  the  immigi-ation  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  to  commit  the  United  States 
in  any  way  to  effect  any  amendment  or  suspension 
of  such  laws." 

Under  the  terms  of  Section  28  of  the  headquar- 
ters agreement,  it  is  not  to  come  into  effect  until 
"...  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Sec- 
retary-General, duly  authorized  pursuant  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  appropriate  executive  officer  of 
the  United  States,  duly  authorized  pursuant  to 
appropriate  action  of  the  Congress."  The  Secre- 
tary-General has  not  yet  been  authorized  to  accept 
the  agreement  for  the  United  Nations,  although  it 
may  be  expected  that  such  action  will  have  been 
taken  during  the  second  legular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

A  word  should  be  said  at  this  point  concerning 
the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act.^' 
The  act  extends  certain  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  to  public  international  organizations 
in  which  the  United  States  participates  pursuant 
to  any  treaty  or  under  authority  of  any  act  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  such  jjarticipation  or  making  an 
appropriation  for  such  participation  and  which 
shall  have  been  designated  by  the  President 
through  appropriate  Executive  order.^^  The  fol- 
lowing organizations  have,  as  of  the  date  of  this 
writing,  been  so  designated  by  the  President: 


The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 

The  International  Labor  Organization 

The  Pan  American  Union 

The  United  Nations 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration" 

Inter-American  Coffee  Board 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences 

Inter-American  Statistical  Institute 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

International  Monetary  Fund 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau"" 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees 

Internatiotial  Wheat  Advisory  Committee  (International 
Wheat  Council)" 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

International  Telecommunication  Union  ^ 

Preparatory  Commission  for  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization 

International  Refugee  Organization  (when  it  supersedes 
the  Preparatory  Commission)^ 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  al- 
though the  United  Nations  is  included  in  this  list, 
at  the  time  of  designation  by  the  President  it  was 
too  early  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  principal 
requirements  of  the  United  Nations  would  be,  since 
the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  was  still  in  session  and  its  per- 
manent headquarters  had  not  been  selected.  When 
the  site  was  definitely  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
Nations,  as  described  above,  it  became  necessary 


otlier  member  nations  who  should  or  who  should  not  repre- 
sent them  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  and  cannot 
claim  any  right  of  veto  over  the  Secretary-General's  ap- 
pointment of  personnel  to  the  staff  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  general,  the  United  States,  as  host  country,  must  per- 
mit access  to  the  headquarters  on  the  part  of  all  persons 
who  have  legitimate  business  with  the  Organization.  This 
involves  inevitably  the  admission  of  a  number  of  aliens, 
some  of  whom  would  not  normally  be  admissible  under 
immigration  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"The  principal  problem  considered  by  the  committee  was 
how  this  right  of  access  to  the  headquarters  could  be 
granted  in  a  manner  which  would  not  prejudice  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  against  infiltration  on  the  part 
of  subversive  alien  elements."  S.  Rept.  559,  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  pp.  5-6  (1947). 

"Public  Law  291,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Dec.  29,  1945), 
59  Stat.  669. 

"  Ibid.,  title  I,  sec.  1. 

""Ex.  Or.  9698,  11  Federal  Register  1809  (1946). 

"°Ex   Or.  9751,  11  Federal  Register  7713  (1946). 

''  Ex.  Or.  9823,  12  Federal  Register  551  (1947). 

''Ex.  Or.  9863,  12  Federal  Register  3559  (1947). 

'^Ex.  Or.  9887,  12  Federal  Register  5723  (1947). 
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for  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  to 
negotiate  a  special  agreement  covering  the  new 
arrangements  required  as  a  result  of  the  selection 
of  the  permanent  home  in  New  York  City.  The 
position  which  the  United  States  took  during  the 
prewar  years  and  with  relation  to  the  League  of 
Nations  was  that  there  exists  no  obligation  under 
customary  international  law  to  extend  to  personnel 
of  public  international  organizations  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  immunities  accorded  either  to  for- 
eign diplomatic  agents,  or  non-diplomatic  govern- 
ment officials.-*  Thus  the  International  Organi- 
zations Immunities  Act  was  a  big  step  forward 
taken  by  our  Government,  through  Congressional 
enactment,  to  insure  the  effective  performance  of 
the  functions  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  purposes 
of  these  organizations.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  that  it  took  the  further  step 
of  bridging  the  gaps  in  existing  law  l)y  enacting 
the  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
accei>t  the  permanent  headquarters  agreement, 
substantially  as  transmitted  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  for  its  action. 

C.  International  Organizations  Procurement  Act 
of  1947 

Tlie  "host"  nation,  cognizant  of  the  rules  and 

"  Hnckworth,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  IV,  pp. 
422-12.3  (1042). 

"'Public  Law  384,  79tli  Cong.,  2d  se.ss.,  p.  17  (May  18, 
1946). 

"Under  this  autliorlt.y  the  United  Nations  purchased 
$348,7.j8.37  wortli  of  paper  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office  and  $261,.54.5.09  worth  of  miscellaneou.s  office  supplies 
and  furniture  through  tlie  procurement  services  of  the 
Btu-eau  of  Federal  Supply,  Treasury  Department.  See 
H.  R.  Kept.  9.j2,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  5  (1947). 

"  S.  Kept.  611,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  2-3  (1947). 

"  IhiO.,  p.  1. 

"Public  Law  354,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Aug.  4,  1947). 

""Sec.  2  (1)  provides:  "(1)  The  term  'international 
organization'  niean.s  any  puljlic  international  organization 
having  its  headquarters  in  tlic  United  States  and  entitled 
to  enjoy,  in  wliole  or  in  part,  tlie  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  imnmnities  autliorized  by  and  in  accordance  with  the 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act  (59  Stat. 
669)."  This  includes,  thus  far,  the  following  organiza- 
tions :  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  Pan  American 
Union,  United  Nations,  Inter-Aniprican  Coffee  Board,  Inter- 
Amorican  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Inter-Auieri- 
can  Statistical  Institute,  International  Baidv  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  International  Monetary  Fiuid, 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  and  the  International 
Wlioat  Advisory  Committee  (International  Wheat 
Council). 
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regulations  governing  the  extension  of  hospitality, 
was  not  oblivious  to  the  acute  procurement  needs 
with  which  the  United  Nations  was  faced  in  the 
early  days  of  its  settlement  in  this  country.  Thus, 
the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1946 '' 
contained  a  provision  authorizing  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  furnish  or  to 
procure  and  furnish  materials,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment to  the  United  Nations  until  December  31, 
1910,  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  This  was  an  emer- 
gency measure,  designed  to  enable  the  new-born 
Organization  to  purchase  supplies  vitally  needed 
for  its  housekeeping  and  administrative  purposes, 
such  as  typewriters,  desks,  paper,  photostat  equip- 
ment, and  mimeograph  machines.-"  The  emer- 
gency, however,  continued  beyond  December  31, 
1946,  and  when  Trygve  Lie,  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations,  informed  the  Department 
of  State  early  in  1947  of  the  continuing  procure- 
ment crisis  (due  to  excessively  high  prices  of 
needed  items,  even  when  obtaijiable  from  private 
sources),  the  Department  took  action  to  initiate 
a  request  to  Congress  for  the  necessary  legislation. 
In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  urged  renewal  of  the  authoriza- 
tion, with  extension  of  its  benefits  to  other  public 
international  organizations  in  addition  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  pointed  out  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  the  international  organiza- 
tions and  to  the  United  States  itself  from  the  pro- 
posed legislation.^' 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  rec- 
ommended the  passage  of  the  bill,  S.  1574,  in  the 
following  words :  "Since  it  would  enable  the  United 
States  Government,  at  no  cost  to  itself,  to  render 
valuable  assistance  to  international  organizations 
which  have  made  their  headquarters  in  the  United 
States  and  in  whose  success  our  Government  is 
vitally  interested,  the  committee  reconamends  the 
bill  for  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Senate."'  =» 

The  bill,  as  it  finally  passed  the  Congress  and 
was  approved  by  the  President,"^  enables  the  two 
chief  procurement  agencies  ,of  the  Government, 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  of  the  Treasury 
De])artment  and  the  Government  Printing  Oflice, 
until  July  1,  1948,  to  furnish  or  procure  and  fur- 
nish administrative  supplies  to  international  or- 
ganizations, as  defined  in  the  act,^"  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  of  the  costs  and  expenses  involved,  with 
the  proviso  contained  in  section  3  fliat  these  two 
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agencies  ".  .  .  protect  the  interests  ,of  the 
I'^nited  States  Government  in  having  access  to  suf- 
ficient supplies  for  its  own  needs,     .     .     ." 

The  possible  criticism  of  the  act  on  the  ground 
that  the  time  limit  contained  therein  may  be  too 
restricting  on  the  procurement  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  is  answered  by  the  assurance  con- 
tained in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
report  that  the  Congress  will  consider  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  with  regard  to  the 
construction  of  its  permanent  home  when  con- 
struction actually  begins  and  the  needs  relative 
thereto  can  be  more  fully  ascertained." 

Z>.  Protection  of  the  seal,  emhiem,  and  name  of  the 
United  Nations 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
in  a  resolution  adopted  unanimously  at  its  fiftieth 
plenary  meeting,  December  7, 1946,^'  recommended 
that  members  of  the  United  Nations  should  take 
appropriate  steps  to  prevent  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  the  emblem,  (he  official  seal,  and  the 
name  of  the  United  Nations  by  means  of  trade- 
marks or  commercial  labels,  without  authorization 
by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 
Accordingly,  a  bill  "To  prohibit  and  punish  the 
unauthorized  use  of  the  official  seal,  emblem,  and 
name  of  the  United  Nations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", H.R.  4186,  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Javits,  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  In 
the  woi'ds  of  the  Committee,  "The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  prevent  the  growth  of  the  practice 
of  commercially  exploiting  the  concept  of  the 
United  Nations.  At  the  same  time  it  avoids  in- 
fringement on  established  rights  in  the  language 
in  section  3,  providing  that  those  who  established 
their  use  of  the  name,  initials,  emblem,  or  seal  of 
the  United  Nations  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Charter  may  continue  such  use  for  the  period 
remaining  under  a  valid  trade-mark  or  copyright. 
Sucli  trade-marks  or  copyrights  are,  however,  not 
to  be  subject  to  renewal.  Those  who  have  estab- 
lished a  use  of  the  name  or  initials  or  emblem  con- 
cerned since  the  determining  date  and  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  act  are  granted  leeway 
of  1  year  in  which  to  bring  such  use  to  an  orderly 
end."  ^^ 

The  bill  passed  the  House  on  July  25,  1947,  and 
will  be  considered  in  the  Senate  during  the  next 
session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 


III.  "Humanitarian"  Responsibilities 
of  the  United  States 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  expressed  in  the  Charter,  is  "To  achieve 
international  cooperation  in  solving  international 
problems  of  an  economic,  social,  cultural,  or  hu- 
manitarian character,  and  in  promoting  and  en- 
couraging respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language,  or  religion     .     .     ."  ^^ 

This  purj^ose  covers  an  enormous  range  of 
human  endeavor  with  which  the  United  Nations 
has  been  charged.  If,  indeed,  it  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  fulfilment  even  in  part  of  some  of 
these  ideals,  the  Organization  will  have  justified 
its  existence  and  merited  the  support  of  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

That  the  United  Nations  on  the  one  hand,  has 
been  quick  to  focus  its  attention  on  these  interna- 
tional resjjonsibilities  may  be  seen  when  its  actions 
are  viewed  in  connection,  in  particular,  with  three 
humanitarian  projects:  The  International  Refu- 
gee Organization,  the  World  Health  Organization, 
and  the  International  Children's  Emergency  Fiuid. 
That  the  United  States  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
leading  sponsor  and  a  leading  member  of  the 
Organization,  has  been  acutely  aware  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities toward  the  relief  and  betterment  of 
the  lot  of  mankind  everywhere,  is,  likewise,  readily 
apparent.  The  cooperation  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress in  these  programs  gives  impressive  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  it  recognizes  the  desperate  serious- 
ness of  the  world  situation. 

A.  The  International  Refugee  Organization 
(IRO) 
In  keeping  with  the  purpose  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 3,  article  1  of  the  Charter,  the  General 
Assembly,  by  a  resolution  of  February  12,  1946, 
decided  that  the  complex  and  world-disturbing 
problem  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  is  inter- 
national in  character  and  that  a  single  interna- 
tional organization  should  take  over  the  functions 


"'  H.  R.  Rept.  952,  SOtli  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  4  (1947). 

■"U.N.  doc.  A/64/Ad(l.l,  Jan.  31,  1947,  p.  186;  see  also 
U.N.  docs.  A/204,  Dec.  2,  1946  and  A/2(>4/Add.l,  Dee.  4, 
1946. 

^  H.  R.  Rept.  1043,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  3  (1947). 

''  U.N.  Charter  art.  1,  par.  3.  This  paragraph  indicates 
that  tlie  framers  of  tlie  Charter  realized  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  security  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  set- 
tling disputes  or  dealing  with  threats  to  the  peace  or  cases 
of  actual  aggression. 
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being  performed  by  many  different  organizations. 
As  a  result  of  studies  carried  on,  pursuant  to  this 
decision,  by  special  committees  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
the  General  Assembly,  on  December  15,  1946,  ap- 
proved the  constitution  of  the  International  Refu- 
gee Organization.^^  The  United  States  played  an 
active  role  in  this  matter,  consistent  with  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  recognizing  that 
the  care  and  disposition  of  displaced  persons  is 
a  collective  international  responsibility  just  as  was 
the  military  defeat  of  Germany  and  the  punish- 
ment of  Nazi  war  criminals. 

The  constitution  of  Iro  was  opened  for  signa- 
ture the  same  day  it  was  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  Senator  Austin,  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  at  the  seat  ,of  the  United 
Nations,  signed  it  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  final  approval  by  Congress  to  make  ef- 
fective this  Government's  membership  and  par- 
ticipation. Accordingly,  S.  J.  Res.  77,  "A  joint 
resolution  providing  for  membership  and  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  and  authorizing  an  appro- 
priation therefor",  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  February  24,  1947,  by  Senator  Vandenberg. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  March 
12, 1947,  and  passed  the  Senate  on  March  25, 1947, 
by  unanimous  vote,  after  undergoing  a  lively  and 
thorough  debate.^  As  it  passed  the  Senate  it  in- 
cluded a  proviso,  sponsored  by  Senators  Rever- 
comb  and  Donnell,  designed  to  dispel  the  fear  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  Organization  might  be 
interpreted  as  authorizing  the  President  to  con- 
clude agreements  with  the  organization  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  suspending  or  modifying 
our  immigration  laws.^'    When  the  matter  came 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/64/Add.l,  Jan.  31,  1947,  pp.  97-121.  Upon 
signature  without  reservation,  or  acceptance  by  15  states, 
it  will  come  into  force  provided  the  total  of  their  assigned 
contributions  as  set  out  in  an  appendix  to  the  constitution 
amounts  to  75  percent  of  the  total  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1947.  Bulletin  of  July  1.3,  1947,  p.  61.  See  glso 
Department  of  State  doc.  SD/IRO/1,  Mar.  21,  1947. 
(Mimeo.) 

"9.3  Cong.  Rec,  pp.  2.565-2602  (Mar.  25,  1947). 

"  Ibid.,  p.  2602. 

''H.  R.  Kept.  464,  80th  Cong.,  1st  .sess.,  p.  1  (1947). 

"  For  passage  in  the  House,  see  9,3  Coni;.  Rec,  pp.  7914- 
7915  (June  26,  1947)  ;  for  acceptance  by  Senate  of  House 
amendments,  see  ibid.,  pp.  7970-7971  (June  27,  1947). 

"Public  Law  146,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (July  1,  1947). 
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before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  this 
amendment  was  adopted  along  wuth  its  ,own 
amendments,  lowering  the  ceiling  of  $75,000,000 
on  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1947,  to  $73,500,000  and  adding 
a  new  section,  section  5,  to  take  care  of  the  antici- 
pated interim  period  between  the  end  of  Unrra 
(June  30, 1947)  and  the  beginning  of  Iro.''*  With 
these  amendments  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  joint  resolution,  June  26,  1947,  which 
was  agreed  to  and  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate.^"  On 
July  1, 1947,  it  became  law."" 

Public  Law  146  accomplishes  four  things  of 
major  importance — it  authorizes  the  President  to 
accept  membership  in  Iro  for  the  United  States, 
with  the  immigration  safeguard  contained  in  the 
proviso,  as  noted  above  (section  1) ;  it  vests  in  the 
President  the  requisite  authority  to  designate  the 
United  States  representatives  and  alternates  who 
are  expected  to  attend  the  sessions  of  Iro  (sec- 
tion 2)  ;  it  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums,  not  to  exceed  $73,325,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1947,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  the  United  States  contributions  to 
IRO,  and  such  siuns,  not  to  exceed  $175,000  for 
the  same  fiscal  year  to  cover  salaries  and  other 
expenses  of  United  States  representatives  and  al- 
ternates (section  3)  ;  it  authorizes  any  Government 
agency  to  furnish  or  procure  and  furnish  supplies 
and  services  to  the  organization  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  (section  4) ;  and  finally,  it  enables  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  during  the  interim  period  between 
July  1, 1947,  and  the  coming  into  force  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  organization,  to  make  advance  con- 
tributions to  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  (section  5). 

The  contributions  whicli  the  Organization  is 
expected  to  make  toward  the  relief  of  refugees  and 
displaced  jaersons  are  outlined  very  completely  in 
the  statement  which  the  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Dean  Acheson,made  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  at  hearings  of  that 
Committee  on  Iro  on  March  1, 1947.  Mr.  Acheson 
said : 

"What  is  it  that  this  constitution  provides?  It 
establishes  an  organization  to  deal  on  an  integrated 
basis  with  the  whole  problem  of  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons.  For  the  purposes  of  this  organi- 
zation, a  displaced  person  is  someone  who  had  to 
leave  his  own  country  as  a  result  of  the  actions  of 
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the  Nazi  or  Fascist  authorities.  A  refugee  is, 
generally  speaking,  anyone  outside  of  his  own 
country  who  was  either  a  victim  of  Nazi  persecu- 
tion or  who  now  is  unwilling  to  return  to  his  own 
country  as  a  result  of  events  which  took  place  sub- 
sequent to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  general, 
the  organization  concerns  itself  with  such  people 
onlj'  when  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled,  i.e.,  that 
such  persons  desire  to  be  repatriated  and  need  help 
in  order  to  be  repatriated  or  for  good  reasons 
refuse  to  return  voluntarily  to  their  own  countries. 
These  are  primarily  the  people  whom  the  occupy- 
ing armies  found  on  their  hands  when  they  entered 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  They  wei-e  people 
who  had  been  taken  against  their  will  to  Germany 
during  the  war,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  slave 
labor,  or  were  people  who,  through  fear  of  persecu- 
tion or  through  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  regimes 
which  have  been  establislied  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, tied  to  Germany,  Austria,  or  Italy  for  pro- 
tection. The  organization  will  also  be  concerned 
with  similar  problems  in  the  Far  East,  particularly 
with  ovei'seas  Chinese  displaced  by  operations  of 
the  Japanese  armies."  " 

Recognition  of  the  part  played  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress  was  voiced  by  Ambassador  Austin,  chief 
of  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 


tions,*^ in  his  statement  to  the  press  when  the 
United  States  adhered  to  the  constitution  of  Iro.''^ 
To  help  nearly  a  million  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  to  find  homes  and  useful  work,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  live  out  their  lives  in  peace  and  hap- 
piness is  a  great  contribution  to  the  humanitarian 
needs  of  mankind.  The  Eightieth  Congress  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  that  contribution. 


"  Bulletin  of  Mar.  9,  1947,  p.  425. 

"Ex.  Or.  9S44,  12  Federal  Register  2765  (1947)  desig- 
nates the  U.S.  Representatives  to  the  United  Nations  as 
the  "United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations".  For 
text  see  Bulletin  of  May  4,  1947,  p.  798. 

■"U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.,  press  release  195  (July  3, 
1947)  : 

"Presentation  of  this  instrument  of  adherence  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization 
by  the  United  States  Government  is  one  of  the  more  satis- 
fying tasks  which  I  have  had  to  perform  as  the  United 
States  Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  means  not  only  that  we  have  moved  a  great  deal 
closer  to  full  establishment  of  the  IRO,  but  it  also  demon- 
strates once  again  the  wholehearted  devotion  that  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  for 
the  cause  of  the  United  Nations.  The  large  majorities 
by  which  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have  voiced  their 
approval  of  the  International  Refugee  Organisation  are 
stirring  and  enthusiastic  votes  of  confidence  for  this  urgent 
humanitarian  task."     (Italics  supplied  by  author.) 
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THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  CULTURAL  COOPERATION 

Cooperation  With  Cultural  Centers  in  the 
Other  American  Republics,  1947 


hy  Edmund  R.  Murphy 


The  program  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation  includes  assistance  for 
hinational  cultural  centers  in  29  of  the  American  republics. 
The  following  article  describes  the  academic,  informational ^ 
cultural,  and  social  activities  of  these  centers  and  their  effort 
to  portray  life  in  the  United  States  through  the  teaching  of 
English,  by  collections  representative  of  American  books, 
phonograph  records,  a-nd  art,  and  in  lecture  services  by 
Amenca7i  authorities. 


The  twenty-ninth  hinational  cultural  center  to 
be  assisted  by  the  Department  of  State  opened  its 
doors  to  the  public  in  Ciudad  Trujillo  on  June  24, 
1947,  when  George  H.  Butler,  Anabassador  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Dominican  Kepublic,  pre- 
sented the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  the  Insti- 
tuto  Dominico-Americano  at  a  special  inaugura- 
tion ceremony.  Located  in  a  building  facing  Inde- 
pendence Park  and  housing  classrooms,  a  library, 
and  a  sala  containing  representative  collections  of 
American  books,  phonograph  records,  and  repro- 
ductions of  American  art,  this  cultural  center  pro- 
vides an  example  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  in 
action  and  is  a  concrete  expression  of  cooperation 
among  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisiihere. 

The  type  of  cultural  institution  represented  by 
the  Instituto  Dominico-Americano  is  a  local,  au- 
tonomous, cultural  society  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  host  country.  Its  governing  body  is 
a  local  board  of  directors,  made  up  of  nationals 
and  resident  Americans,  who  are  intellectual,  pro- 
fessional, and  business  leaders  of  tlie  community. 
The  society's  charter  usually  provides  for  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  a  nonprofit  corporation  which, 
without  religious  or  political  motivation,  is  dedi- 
cated to  furtliering  understanding  between  the 
country  concerned  and  the  United  States  through 
the  sponsorshiij  of  appropriate  academic,  infor- 
mational, cultural,  and  social  activities.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  democratic  election  of  officers 
and  board  members,  fees  and  conditions  of  mem- 
bership are  described,  and  day-to-day  administra- 
tion is  made  the  responsibility  of  an  appointed 
"director"  or  "executive  secretary"  who  provides 
guidance  to  the  organization's  various  programs 
in  accordance  with  policies  established  by  the 
board  of  directors.  Although  the  president  of  the 
organization  is  usually  a  national  of  the  country, 
the  position  of  director  or  executive  secretary  has, 
in  practice,  almost  always  been  an  American  who 
serves  as  an  employee  of  the  board.  As  the  mem- 
bersliip  and  student  body  grow  in  size  and  as  the 
needs  of  tlie  organization  increase,  a  local  staff  is 
employed.  English  teachers,  including  two  or 
three  recruited  in  the  United  States  and  a  larger 
number  recruited  locally,  conduct  classes.  A  na- 
tional is  employed  to  teach  Spanish  or  Portuguese ; 
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a  librarian  is  added  to  handle  the  book  collection. 
If  the  center's  book  collection  is  large,  an  American 
librarian  is  sometimes  employed.  Clerks,  stenog- 
raphers, a  janitor,  and  servants  complete  the  staff. 

Since  1940,  the  United  States  Government  has 
provided  in  Latin  America  moral  and  material 
assistance  to  such  local  societies.  This  assistance 
is  now  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Co- 
operation and  is  administered  by  the  Division  of 
Libraries  and  Institutes,  Department  of  State. 
The  centei-s  were  founded  as  a  means  of  focusing 
interest  in  and  satisfying  curiosity  about  the 
United  States.  The  earliest  institution  featuring 
an  English-language  program  and  providing  a 
locale  and  a  friendly  atmosphere  where  Americans 
and  Argentines  could  meet  and  talk  on  an  easy, 
informal  basis  was  founded  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1927,  under  the  name  Instituto  Cultural  Argen- 
tino-Norteamericano.  Like  the  seven  others  at 
Habana,  Port-au-Prince,  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santiago,  Lima,  and  Caracas,  the  Argen- 
tine center  was  in  existence  before  this  Govern- 
ment embarked  on  its  present  program  of  cultural 
cooperation  with  the  other  American  republics. 

In  October  19-17  there  were  twenty-nine  cultural 
centers,  known  variously  as  Instituto,  Centro, 
Clube,  Academia,  Uniao,  or  Associacao,  receiving 
some  assistance  from  the  Department.  In  addi- 
tion, two  large  English-teaching  progi'ams  oper- 
ated in  conjunction  with  the  American  libraries 
at  Managua  and  Montevideo,  and  thirty-seven 
branches  of  the  principal  cultural  centers  received 
some  support.  By  June  30,  1948,  there  will  be 
United  States-oriented  cultural  centers  in  every 
Latin  Ajuerican  capital  except  San  Salvador. 
The  rapid  growth  of  this  institutional  program 
is  striking  testimony  to  the  dynamism  of  the 
cultural-center  idea  and  the  zealous  interest  of 
Latin  Americans  in  our  language  and  culture.^ 

Because  cultural  centers  have  always  been 
largely  dependent  on  local  sources  for  their  sup- 
port, it  was  natural  that  they  should  give  first 
attention  to  providing  English  instruction,  since 
the  most  obvious  way  to  support  the  activity  was 
through  fees  paid  for  such  instruction.  It  was 
logical,  too,  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
reducing  language  barriers  as  a  means  of  creating 
better  understanding  among  peoples  and  unlock- 
ing   the    storehouse    of    information    available 


through  publications  printed  in  English.  Classes 
were  organized  in  beginning,  intermediate,  and 
advanced  English.  They  were  offered  during  the 
evening  hours  when  schoolteachers,  office  workers, 
government  clerks,  professional  people,  mill 
hands,  factory  workers,  and  day  laborers  could 
attend. 

As  the  demand  increased  and  professionally 
competent  personnel  were  recruited  for  the  centers, 
special  classes  were  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  cer- 
tain groups  such  as  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  law- 
yers, physicists,  university  students,  and  others. 
Techniques  and  materials  were  tested,  discarded, 
and  revised,  and  only  those  methods  were  retained 
which  would  contribute  toward  gaining  a  speaking 
and  reading  knowledge  of  English  in  a  minimum 
time.  Vocabulary  was  limited  to  the  practical, 
and  the  ornamental  was  discarded.  Literary 
masterpieces  lost  their  place  to  contemporary  ma- 
terials written  in  the  vei'nacular.  Out  of  these 
cultural-center  laboratories,  from  the  pens  of 
American  teachers,  came  several  textbooks,  such  as 
Frederick  Sparks  Stimson's  Fwridamentos  de  la 
conversacion  inglesa,  John  G.  and  Jeanette  J. 
Varner's,  Ingles  moderno,  James  Paul  Stoakes' 
Ingles  prdctico,  Dr.  Esther  J.  Crooks'  First 
Year  English  and  Fourth  Year  English,  Hazel 
M.  Messimore's  Second  Year  English,  Dr. 
Pies  Harper's  Third  Year  English,  Audrey 
Wright's  English  Revieio  and  Practice,  Lionel 
Landry's  English  Conversation  for  Advanced 
Students,  Clifford  Prator's  Repasemos  nuestro 
Ingles,  and  Lecturas  norteamericanas  para  prin- 
cipiantes  sicramericcunos,  Faye  Bumpass  and  Pa- 
tricia Elliott's  Seven  Short  Stones.  For  Brazilian 
students  of  English,  Ned  C.  Fahs  and  Raymond 
Sayers  have  produced  English  for  Americans  (un- 
published) ,  and  Chryssie  Hotchkiss,  Ralph  Dim- 
mick,  and  Ralph  Ingalls  have  assembled  a  manu- 
script called  Ainericans  Speaking.  At  the 
Instituto  Mexicano  Norteamericano  de  Relaciones 
Culturales  in  Mexico  City  there  is  currently  being 
developed  a  series  of  English  textbooks,  based  on 
the  principles  developed  by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Fries 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Some  centers  be- 
came publishers  of  their  own  textbooks,  including 


'  For  a  description  of  the  growtli  of  cultural  centers 
between  1940  and  194.5,  see  Cultural  Centers  in  the  Other 
American  Republics,  Department  of  State  publication 
2503,  pp.  2-4. 
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several  of  those  mentioned  above,  and  the  use  of 
these  texts  spread  rapidly  to  other  centers. 

English  teachers  in  the  local  schools  were  nat- 
urally attracted  to  the  cultural  centers  where 
special  in-service  training  courses  were  developed, 
supplemented  by  intensive  seminars  offered  during 
vacation  months.  Associations  of  English  teach- 
ers were  formed.  They  found  willing  cooperation 
at  the  centers,  most  of  which  became  the  head- 
quarters for  such  associations.  As  a  result  of 
these  developments,  cultural  centers  came  to  be 
known  as  places  where  one  could  really  learn  to 
speak  English. 

So  successful  was  the  English-language  instruc- 
tion that  by  the  end  of  1946  the  centers  reported 
a  total  of  40,000  students  enrolled  in  English 
classes.  By  October  1947,  enrolment  in  some 
centers  indicated  an  activity  which  had  reached 
the  proj^ortions  of  big  business.  In  Buenos  Aires, 
the  total  topped  4,000;  in  Sao  Paulo,  3,500;  in 
Mexico  City,  2,500;  in  Eio  de  Janeiro,  nearly 
2,000  were  attending;  in  Lima,  1,500;  and  in 
Bogota  and  Caracas,  approximately  1,000. 

The  advantages  to  local  business  firms  of  having 
employees  with  a  knowledge  of  English  have  been 
so  obvious  that,  in  more  than  one  instance,  local 
firms  have  paid  the  tuition  fees  of  their  employees 
to  encourage  them  to  study  English  in  the  cultural 
centers.  For  example,  in  April  1947  the  Centre 
Colombo-Americano  at  Bogota  reported  that  234 
of  its  students  were  employees  of  local  companies 
which  defrayed  all  or  part  of  their  tuition  fees. 
One  firm  in  Sao  Paulo  in  September  1946  was  pay- 
ing the  tuition  of  20  employees  who  were  students 
of  English  at  the  Uniao  Cultural  Brasil-Estados 
Unidos.  In  Costa  Eica,  a  power  and  light  com- 
pany contributed  approximately  $2,000  to  the 
Centro  Cultural  Costarricense-Norteamericano 
for  the  privilege  of  sending  as  many  as  20  em- 
ployees annually  over  a  ten-year  period  for  in- 
struction in  the  Centro.  In  July  1947,  30  em- 
ployees of  an  oil  company  in  the  Dominican  Ke- 
public  enrolled  in  beginning  and  intermediate 
English  classes  of  the  Institute  Dominico- Ameri- 
cano at  company  expense. 

The  local  demand  for  English  instruction  has 
long  since  outgrown  the  available  space  of  most 
cultural  centers.  Hundreds  of  eager  applicants 
are  turned  aside  evei-y  time  registration  opens. 
In  January  1947,  when  the  classes  of  the  English 
Language  Institute  at  Mexico  City,  with  accom- 
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modations  for  about  2,000  students,  announced 
that  they  would  accept  registration  to  fill  300  va- 
cancies existing  at  that  time,  nearly  2,500  aspir- 
ants struggled  for  entrance  on  January  28.  Ap- 
plicants started  forming  a  line  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and,  as  the  day  advanced,  the  queue  ex- 
tended farther  and  farther  down  the  street  and 
around  the  corner.  Crowds  were  finally  waiting 
on  three  different  streets.  Meanwhile,  a  few 
youths  climbed  over  roofs  and  through  a  skylight 
of  the  Biblioteca  Benjamin  Franklin  to  get  at  the 
registration  desk  ahead  of  the  line.  A  woman 
fainted.  The  police  who  were  called  to  maintain 
order  somehow  managed  to  get  themselves  regis- 
tered for  the  English  classes.  These  classes  have 
recently  been  moved  from  the  Biblioteca  Benja- 
min Franklin  to  a  new  building  at  Yucatan  and 
Zacatecas  Streets  as  part  of  a  plan  to  help  solve 
space  problems  for  both  the  library  and  the  In- 
stitute Mexicano-Norteamericano  de  Eelaciones 
Culturales. 

It  was  inevitable  in  the  beginning  that  major 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  the  language-teach- 
ing programs  of  the  centers,  but  as  they  began  to 
develop  cash  surpluses,  the  centers  turned  their 
attention  to  the  encouragement  of  activities 
which,  while  producing  little  by  way  of  revenue, 
brought  ample  returns  in  a  better  understanding 
of  the  respective  cultures  of  the  participating  peo- 
ples. Most  important,  perhaps,  has  been  the  at- 
tention to  the  book  collections,  composed  largely 
of  American  books  in  English  but  including  small 
collections  of  works  of  American  authors  in  trans- 
lation and  books  about  the  United  States  written 
in  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  A  small  section  con- 
taining books  about  the  host  country  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Americans  is  also  usual.  Following  the  pat- 
tern of  the  best  small  public  libraries  in  the  United 
States,  the  centers  have  aimed  at :  ( 1 )  acquiring  a 
well-rounded  collection  of  representative  United 
States  books,  including  basic  reference  tools;  (2) 
the  development  of  public  reference  service;  and 
(3)  the  creation  of  an  organization  which  would 
l^rovide,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  a  model  of  a 
small  United  States  library,  which  could  eventu- 
ally serve  as  a  laboratory  for  the  training  of  local 
librarians.  To  assist  in  the  attainment  of  these 
aims,  this  Government  has  detailed  itinerant 
American  librarians  to  furnish  advice,  help  or- 
ganize the  collections,  and  train  local  staffs.    Li- 
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brary  of  Congress  cards  are  furnished  to  foi'm  the 
catalog,  and  books  and  library  supplies  are  sent 
from  this  country. 

Considerinj;:  the  limitations  of  some  of  the  book 
collections,  the  shortage  of  professionally  trained 
library  persomiel  available  locally,  the  meagerness 
of  resources,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  physical 
plants,  the  aims  described  are  admittedly  lofty. 
It  is  still  early  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  it 
will  be  generally  possible  to  achieve  the  standards 
set,  but  prospects  are  encouraging,  and  in  some 
instances  the  gains  have  been  remarkable.  For 
example,  the  Instituto  Cultural  Brasil-Estados 
Unidos  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  reported  that  an  average 
of  530  reference  questions  a  month  were  answered 
through  their  library  service  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1947,  including  an  average  of  85  per 
month  which  were  handled  by  mail.  The  Uniao 
Cultural  Brasil-Estados  Unidos  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  reported  that  a  total  of  9,880  reference 
questions  were  answered  during  the  second  quarter 
of  1946  and  12,000  for  the  third  quarter  of  1946. 
The  evidence  available  indicated  that  the  questions 
answered  in  cultural  centers  ranged  from  inquiries 
about  simple  geographical  locations  to  such  com- 
plex ones  as  a  request  for  "the  alveolar  equation 
of  the  multiple-factor  theory  of  the  control  of 
respiratory  ventilation".  The  general  develop- 
ment of  book  services  in  the  cultural  centers  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of 
books  in  the  collections  increased  from  45,000  in 
1945  to  72,000  by  the  end  of  1946,  while,  during 
the  same  period,  total  circulation  figures  rose  from 
24,000  to  180,000.2 

During  1947,  the  academic  offerings  of  the  cul- 
tural centers  have  been  augmented  by  a  program 
of  visiting  American  lecturers ;  their  services  were 
made  available  under  a  project  financed  by  the 
Division  of  International  Exchange  of  Persons 
and  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  Division 
of  Libraries  and  Institutes  of  the  Department  of 
State.  At  the  request  of  the  centers,  the  Depart- 
ment sought  to  furnish  outstanding  talent  to 
provide  short  lecture  courses  in  such  subject  fields 
as  American  history,  literature,  institutions, 
architecture,  political  science,  music,  and  art. 
Under  this  program  Arthur  S.  Alton,  professor  of 
Hispanic-American  history  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  lectured  at  the  Centro  Colombo- 
Americano  in  Bogota;  Robert  G.  Caldwell,  dean 
of  humanities  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 


Technology  and  professor  at  the  Fletcher  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  was  featured  at  the 
Instituto  Cultural  Peruano-Norteamericano  in 
Lima;  and  Kenneth  J.  Conant,  professor  of 
architecture.  Harvard  University,  was  popular 
with  cultural-center  audiences  in  Brazil  and 
Argentina.  William  D.  Hesseltine,  professor  of 
history,  University  of  Wisconsin,  interested  cul- 
tural-center students  and  general  audiences  in 
American  history  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala.  Philip  W. 
Powell,  associate  professor  of  history,  Northwest- 
ern University,  visited  the  Centro  Ecuatoriano- 
Norteamericano  in  Quito,  and  Stanley  T.  Wil- 
liams, professor  of  American  literature,  Yale 
University,  was  sent  to  Mexico  City  to  lecture 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Instituto  Mexicano- 
Norteamericano  de  Relaciones  Culturales.  Aaron 
Copland,  eminent  American  musician,  composer, 
and  conductor,  lectured  to  cultural-center  audi- 
ences in  Brazil  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
centers,  talked  with  Brazil's  outstanding  musicians 
and  acted  as  guest  conductor  to  local  orchestras. 
The  centers  cooperated  in  this  progi-am  by  organ- 
izing classes,  featuring  books  and  visual  aids  which 
would  supi^lement  the  lectures,  providing  the 
necessary  advance  publicity,  and  making  contacts 
with  appropriate  institutions  and  jirofessional 
groups. 

In  addition,  the  cultural  centers  have  regularly 
availed  themselves  of  the  lecture  services  of  other 
American  scientists,  scholars,  diplomats,  business- 
men, artists,  musicians,  librarians,  and  teachers 
traveling  abroad,  under  both  public  and  private 
auspices.  Many  distinguished  Americans  have 
contributed  lectures  in  their  respective  specialities 
to  cultural-center  audiences  and  groups  of  inter- 
ested persons  assembled  by  the  centers. 

Aided  by  excellent  libraries  of  phonograph 
records  and  specially  designed  amplifying  equip- 
ment, representative  reproductions  of  American 
art,  collections  of  photographs  suitable  for  exhibit, 
and  slide  and  film-strip  projectors,  the  centers 
sponsor  a  varied  program  featuring  many  aspects 


^  For  a  more  comprehensive  account  of  cultural-center 
book  collections  see  Josephine  C.  Fabilli,  "Libraries  in 
the  United  States  Cultural  Centers  in  the  Other  American 
Republics",  the  Record  (published  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation, 
Department  of  State) ,  June  1946,  pp.  9-16. 
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of  the  culture  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
host  country.  Art  exhibits,  concerts,  dramatic 
presentations,  club  activities,  exhibits  of  United 
States  books,  photographs  and  posters,  receptions, 
teas,  dances,  and  games  form  a  part  of  the  cultural 
and  social  programs  of  the  centers.  Documentary 
films  about  life  in  the  United  States,  furnished 
through  the  motion-picture  unit  of  the  United 
States  Information  Service  of  the  United  States 
mission,  attract  throngs  of  Latin  Americans  from 
all  social  strata  and  serve  to  correct  many  wrong 
impressions  of  the  United  States  which  are  com- 
mon abroad.  While  records  on  attendance  at  such 
functions  are  incomplete,  the  figures  available 
indicate  that  during  the  calendar  year  1946  some 
360,000  persons  were  present  at  general  functions 
of  the  centers. 

The  nature  and  variety  of  the  cultural  and  social 
programs  characteristic  of  the  cultural  centers 
have  been  described  at  some  length  in  an  article 
by  Leonard  Ross  Klein,  formerly  director  of 
English  courses  at  the  Associacao  Cultural  Brasil- 
Estados  Unidos  in  Bahia,  Brazil.^  Although  cul- 
tural programs  at  the  centers  are  universally 
popular,  not  all  of  them  attract  as  much  attention 
as  the  art  exhibit  held  at  the  Uniao  Cultural  Bra- 
sil-Estados  Unidos  of  SiLo  Paulo  from  April  19 
to  May  5,  1947.  Deciding  that  the  public  of  Sao 
Paulo  was  surfeited  with  a  diet  of  exhibitions  by 
the  same  well-known  painters,  the  American  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  English  and  his  staff 
prepared  a  preliminary  plan  for  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  19  young  Bi-azilian  painters  who  had 
hitherto  been  unknown.  The  idea  was  discussed 
with  and  approved  by  the  board  of  directors,  and 
the  center  prepared  a  striking  catalog  containing 
a  short  biography  of  each  of  the  'Wo-yos",  with 
an  introduction  and  a  self-portrait  by  a  popular 
artist  and  critic.  Even  before  the  center  was  pre- 
l^ared  to  advertise  its  plans,  the  Jornal  de  Sao 
Paulo  and  Didiio  de  Sdo  Paulo  broke  the  story, 
characterizing  the  forthcoming  exhibition  as  a 
"coming  major  event  in  the  art  world  of  Sao 
Paulo".     The  Didrio  da  Noite  began  soliciting 

''  See  "Making  Friends  With  Onr  Neighbors",  Bulletin 
of  the  Pun  American  Union,  September  1947.  i)p.  407—173. 

■*  This  account  is  based  on  a  report  dated  May  5,  1047, 
submitted  by  Joseph  F.  Privitera,  American  director  of 
the  department  ot  Englisli  of  the  Uniao  Cultural  Brasil- 
Estados  Unidos  of  Sao  Paulo. 


the  opinions  of  well-known  artists  concerning  the 
exhibit  and  Sao  Paulo's  outstanding  artists  were 
unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  Uniao's  plan. 

The  exhibit,  consisting  of  251  works  of  art  in- 
cluding drawings,  guaches,  and  oils,  was  opened 
at  the  Galeria  Prestes  Maia  on  April  19.  Civil 
and  military  authorities,  critics,  artists,  board 
members,  teaching  staff,  and  Consul  General  Cecil 
M.  P.  Cross  were  in  attendance.  On  April  20,  the 
newspaper  Estado  de  Sdo  Paido  announced,  "The 
painting  exposition  inaugurated  yesterday  at  the 
Galeria  Prestes  Maia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Uniao  Cultural  Brasil-Estados  Unidos,  represents 
one  of  this  year's  most  important  events  in  the 
field  of  plastic  arts".  Several  days  later  local  art 
critics  published  remarks  which  started  a  series 
of  controversial  articles,  first  between  critics  and 
the  new  artists  and  later  among  the  critics  them- 
selves. The  public,  their  curiosity  being  thus 
aroused,  flocked  to  the  exhibit  to  the  number  of 
50,000  during  the  first  two  weeks.  One  critic  pro- 
posed that  the  whole  controversy  be  aired  publicly, 
land  this  was  done  in  a  series  of  public  forums 
which  attracted  about  600  people  to  each  session. 
The  press  continued  to  praise  the  exhibit,  and 
Geremia  Lunardelli,  Paulista  industrialist,  in- 
terested himself  to  the  extent  of  offering  cash 
prizes  to  the  participating  artists.  On  the  night 
of  May  5,  the  prizes  were  awarded  at  a  special 
ceremony  featuring,  besides  the  winning  artists,  a 
play  by  one  of  Sao  Paulo's  best  dramatic  com- 
panies. 

By  bringing  to  the  fore  the  work  of  these  19 
artists,  the  Uniao  helped  to  adopt  them  into  the 
artistic  family  of  Sao  Paulo.  As  a  result,  several 
of  them  were  employed  as  illustrators  for  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  otherwise  found  that 
their  work  had  commercial  value.  According  to 
the  report  from  Sao  Paulo,  wherevei-  one  sees  the 
works  of  these  new  artists  referred  to,  a  legend  is 
included  pointing  out  that  the  artist  was  one  of 
those  "who  took  part  in  the  exposition  of  the  19 
painters".^ 

Many  of  tlie  contributions  made  by  cultural 
centers  toward  inter-American  understanding, 
such  as  the  friendships  which  have  grown  from 
close  acquaintance  of  Latins  with  Americans  who 
have  served  in  the  classrooms  and  libraries  of  the 
centers,  may  be  regarded  as  long  range  and  not 
susceptible  to  measurement.  However,  certain 
immediate  advantages  of  such  a  program  to  both 
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Latin  Americans  and  Norteainericanos  provide 
the  real  explanation  of  wli}'  nationals  of  all  coun- 
tries concerned  have  been  willing  to  contribute 
toward  its  support. 

The  centers  have  met  an  insistent  demand  for 
high-caliber  instruction  in  English  and  have 
trained  an  estimated  80,000  Latin  Americans  in 
the  language  in  the  past  five  years.  Through  the 
forming  of  and  cooperation  with  national  associa- 
tions of  English  teachers,  they  have  kept  Latin 
American  teachers  abreast  of  the  latest  in  United 
States  pedagogical  techniques  and  materials  and 
have  improved  the  professional  qualifications  of 
such  teachers  by  conducting  intensive  summer 
courses  in  English  and  by  otherwise  providing  for 
their  in-service  training.  In  this  way  the  centers' 
influence  in  teaching  English  has  extended  to  the 
base  of  the  national  school  systems  and  contributed 
toward  making  Englisli  the  foreign  language  of 
first  importance  in  the  curricula  of  schools 
throughout  Latin  America.  The  textbooks  de- 
veloped in  and  published  by  the  cultural  centers 
have  been  of  considerable  interest  to  the  various 
educational  centers  in  the  United  States  which  are 
concerned  with  teaching  English  as  a  foreign 
language  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  students. 

Through  the  English-teaching  program,  the 
centers  have  improved  the  qualifications  of  em- 
ployees serving  in  national  and  American  firms 
abroad,  therebj'  performing  a  service  for  both  the 
employee  and  the  employer.  As  has  been  pre- 
viously stated,  the  advantages  of  training  in  Eng- 
lish have  been  so  obvious  that  industry  has  increas- 
ingly subsidized  this  training  for  their  employees. 

Eomance-language  students  in  United  States 
high  schools  and  colleges  reap  benefits  from 
United  States  participation  in  the  cultural  centers' 
program,  since  the  American  teachers  sent  to  the 
cultural  centei's  are  recruited  primarily  from  the 
ranks  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  teachers  in 
United  States  schools  and  after  two,  three,  or 
more  years'  service  in  Latin  America  ordinarily 
return  to  their  former  academic  pursuits  with 
greatly  improved  professional  qualifications. 
They  then  bring  to  the  American  classrooms  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  they  are 
teaching,  plus  a  foreign  experience  which  enables 
them  to  provide  a  more  realistic  interpretation  of 
Latin  America  for  the  benefit  of  their  students  in 
this  country.  Far-sighted  school  boards  and  col- 
lege administrators  have  encouraged  their  teachers 
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to  participate  in  the  program  because  of  the  ob- 
vious advantages  which  will  accrue  to  their 
respective  institutions. 

Through  tlieir  book  service,  the  centers  have 
acquainted  Latin  readers  with  the  latest  and  best 
of  American  publications,  popularized  them 
among  center  clientele,  and  provided  a  fair  pic- 
ture of  contemporary  United  States  life.  By 
including  American  classics,  the  centers  have  fur- 
thered understanding  of  our  literary  heritage. 
Circulation  of  American  books  and  the  conduct 
of  an  efficient  public  leference  service,  while  not 
yet  an  impressive  feature  of  most  centers'  activi- 
ties, are  potentially  two  of  their  most  important 
services. 

The  overseas  programs  of  several  United  States 
Government  agencies,  particularly  those  partici- 
pating in  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  have  found 
that  the  centers  supplement  and  assist  their  ac- 
tivities in  various  ways.  They  often  provide  the 
language  instruction  which  trainees  in  industrial 
and  technical  fields  need  before  they  can  profit 
from  training  in  the  United  States.  The  book 
collections  in  the  centers  sometimes  provide  ma- 
terials which  further  such  training  programs 
carried  on  locally.  Moreover,  the  centers  provide 
an  audience  and  a  platform  for  the  professors, 
technicians,  government  specialists,  and  others 
who  go  to  the  other  American  republics  under 
either  government  or  private  auspices. 

Latin  American  students  who  aspire  to  study  in 
the  United  States  or  who  have  returned  to  their 
homes  after  studying  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States  have  naturally  grav- 
itated to  the  cultural  centers  because  the  centers 
have  cooperated  with  the  local  binational  scholar- 
ship selection  committees  by  screening  applicants 
and  administering  tests  which  determine  students' 
fitness  for  study  in  an  English-speaking  institu- 
tion. Publicizing  available  scholarships  and  an- 
nouncing the  method  of  applying  for  them  have 
been  part  of  this  function.  Tlie  possession  of  col- 
lections of  college  catalogs  and  reference  books  on 
public  and  private  schools  in  the  United  States 
enables  the  centers  to  provide  information  and 
guidance  to  such  students.  Alumiii  associations, 
comprising  important  groups  of  students  who 
have  studied  in  the  United  States,  have  been 
foi-med  by  many  of  the  centers.     By  using  the 
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center  as  headquaiters,  the  alumni  associations 
provide  a  body  of  students  who  can  advise  their 
friends  who  phm  to  study  in  the  United  States 
and  who  can  inali:e  their  experiences  known  to 
general  cultural-center  audiences. 

Americans  traveling  to  the  principal  cities  of 
Latin  America  find  the  centers  a  convenient  place 
to  locate  information  about  the  host  countries. 
They  enjoy  the  opportunity  afforded  to  meet  Latin 
Americans  in  an  informal  situation  and  to  partic- 
ipate in  activities  which  serve  to  interpret  both 
their  own  and  the  respective  Latin  American 
countries.  Among  the  most  enthusiastic  support- 
ers of  the  program  of  assistance  to  cultural  cen- 
ters are  private  American  citizens  who  find  that 
visits  to  the  cultural  centers  add  materially  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  foreign  travel.  After  observ- 
ing the  varied  activities  sponsored  by  the  centers, 
they  are  proud  that  they  are  helping  to  support 
such  a  program.  While  the  American  Embassies 
and  Consulates  abroad  have  invariably  felt  an  ob- 
ligation to  perform  similar  services  for  traveling 
Americans,  they  have  had  neither  the  staff  nor  the 
facilities  to  do  so.  Now,  they  find  they  can  simply 
refer  visitors  to  the  centers,  with  confidence  that 
such  visitors  will  be  hospitably  received. 

The  centers  have  provided  an  opportunity  for 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  resident 
Americans  abroad  to  learn,  or  to  review,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  French  (in  Haiti),  both  in  social 
situations  and  in  formal  classes  taught  by  compe- 
tent Latin  American  teachers  at  minimum  cost. 

Finally,  the  cultural  centers  have  afforded  a 
training  ground  in  cooperative  educational  and  in- 
formation programs  for  professional  Americans. 
By  administering  and  particiimting  in  programs 
of  the  centers  American  personnel  gain  experience 
which  has  in  individual  instances  been  useful  to 
the  Department  of  State  in  filling  similar  posi- 
tions in  the  Foreign  Service  Keserve  or  Foreign 
Service  Staff.  Such  a  contribution  may  be  in- 
creasingly important  in  the  future  as  cultural  and 
information  jDrograms  achieve  maturity  and  as- 
sume their  full  role  as  part  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  cultural-center  pro- 
gram it  was  doubtless  feared  by  Americans,  on  one 
hand,  that  participation  in  such  a  program  would 
mean  a  heavy  and  continued  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer ;  and  by  people  of  the  other  American 
republics,  on  the  other  hand,  that  United  States 
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participation  would  transform  what  were  essen- 
tially local  institutions  into  tools  of  an  alleged 
Yankee  imperialism.  Time  has  proved  both  fears 
to  be  gi'oundless. 

Appropriations  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  increased  steadily  from  19il  up  to  the  fiscal 
year  1948.  Meanwhile,  the  program  was  growing 
in  size  and  importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
increased  appropriations.  Also,  the  amount  of 
funds  raised  from  local  sources  abroad  was  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  contributions  of  this 
Government.  By  the  end  of  1946,  59  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  entire  operation  of  twenty-four 
cultural  centers,  three  large  English-teaching  pro- 
grams, and  vai-ious  branch  activities  was  derived 
from  local  sources. 

The  principal  sources  of  local  income  are:  (1) 
fees  from  classes  and  dues  for  memberehip;  (2) 
contributions  from  interested  local  business  firms 
and  individuals;  (3)  subsidies  from  the  host 
governments;  (4)  miscellaneous  receipts  from 
local  activities;  and  (5)  gifts  in  the  form  of 
property  or  materials.  Contributions  from  local 
business  firms  and  from  individuals  have  formed 
an  increasingly  important  part  of  the  centers' 
local  fiscal  structure. 

During  1947,  the  American  Society  in  Mexico 
City  donated  $4,000  to  the  Instituto  Mexicano- 
Norteamericano  de  Relaciones  Culturales  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  an  auditorium.  The 
American  Society  in  Santiago,  Chile,  has  regularly 
subsidized  the  Instituto  Chileno-Noiteamericano 
de  Cultura  of  that  city.  A  prominent  steamship 
company  made  contributions  to  cultural  centers 
in  both  Concepcion  and  Valparaiso,  Chile,  during 
this  year.  A  Chilean  firm  also  provided  funds  for 
the  center  in  Concepcion.  In  January,  three  com- 
panies donated  a  sum  aggregating  almost  $1,000  to 
the  Centro  Cultural  Paraguayo-Americano  in 
Asuncion.  When  United  States  military  establish- 
ments in  Habana,  Cuba,  and  Recife  and  Fortaleza, 
Brazil,  were  withdrawn,  military  authorities  do- 
nated substantial  collections  of  American  books  to 
the  local  cultural  centers  in  those  places.  Harold 
W.  Soule,  director  of  the  college  department  of 
an  American  publishing  company,  offered  his 
private  collection  of  recordings  of  classical  music, 
including  from  1,000  to  1,500  records,  to  the  cul- 
tural center  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

In  1947  the  Congress  appropriated  $584,868  to 
provide  assistance  in  the  form  of  American  per- 
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sonnel,  materials,  and  small  grants  of  cash  to  de- 
fray operating  deficits  which  cannot  be  covered 
from  local  sources.  Reports  thus  far  available 
suggest  that  by  the  end  of  1917  nearly  $800,000 
will  have  been  derived  from  local  sources. 

Thus,  despite  the  hazard  of  unprecedented  in- 
flation and  the  consequent  sharp  increase  in  all 
operating  costs,  the  cultural  centers  have  made 
gains  toward  self-sufSciency.  At  the  same  time, 
the  cost  of  Washington  personnel  to  administer 
the  Department's  program  of  assistance  has  been 
less  than  4  percent  of  the  amount  spent  from  all 
sources  on  the  program  abroad. 

The  sincerity  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  participating  in  a  program  which  has  served 
the  interests  of  all  concerned  has  been  evidenced 
in  many  waj^s  beyond  mere  financial  cooperation. 
The  assistance  provided  by  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  primarily  in  the  form  of  profes- 
sionally qualified  Americans  who  have  served  as 
teachers  of  English  and  as  administrators  of  the 
cultural  centers,  under  the  direction,  and  as  em- 
ployees, of  the  local  binational  boards  of  direc- 
tors. By  June  1947,  there  were  84  such  Ameri- 
cans serving  in  cultural  centers  on  grants  from  the 
Department.  They  were  providing  effective  lan- 
guage instruction,  book  services,  and  an  active 
program  of  social  and  cultural  activities,  as  well 
as  sound  business  management.  This  personnel 
was  supplemented  by  some  300  locally  hired  em- 
ployees. The  implication  is  not  intended  that  the 
contributions  of  individual  American  citizens  have 
been  forthcoming  entirely  from  staffs  supplied  by 
the  Department.  The  Americans  and  nationals 
of  the  boards  of  directors  and  the  locally  hired 
staffs  have  likewise  served  the  centers'  cause  with 
both  zeal  and  devotion.  Individual  Foreign 
Service  officers  and  their  wives  have  been  instru- 
mental in  founding  some  of  the  centers  and  have 
traditionally  cooperated  in  many  ways  toward 
furthering  the  success  of  the  centers'  activities. 

Tlie  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  practicality  of 
these  Americans  who  have  served  the  interests  of 
the  centers  have  demonstrated  to  the  cooperating 
Latin  Americans  the  indubitable  sincerity  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  have  dispelled  whatever 
fears  may  have  existed  that  United  States  assist- 
ance would  mean  infringement  on  local  autonomy. 
Unquestionably  the  maintenance  of  harmonious 
and  friendly  relations  in  this  cooperative  program 
has  been  derived  from  the  selfless  service  per- 


formed by  the  teachers  and  administrators  in  the 
cultural  centers,  the  Americans  on  the  boards  of 
directors,  interested  members  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, and  other  traveling  and  resident  Americans 
who  have  displayed  their  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  centers.  Therein  lies  the  real  explanation  of 
why  this  Government  has  succeeded  as  a  collabo- 
rator in  the  program. 

The  conclusion  that  the  program  of  assistance  to 
cultural  centers  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  will  be 
self-evident.  It  is  cooperative  in  the  sense  of 
Americans  and  foreign  nationals  working  to- 
gether harmoniously  toward  mutual  ideals  of 
peace  and  understanding.  It  is  cooperative  in  the 
sense  that  its  benefits  accrue  to  both  parties  to  a 
bilateral  program.  In  a  financial  sense,  it  is  co- 
operative in  that  support  is  derived  from  public 
and  private  sources  in  both  the  United  States  and 
in  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  Those  persons 
who  seek  reciprocal  institutions  in  the  United 
States  will  find  them  in  the  twenty-three  inter- 
American  centers  located  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  interest  of  our  citi- 
zenry has  been  focused  in  organizations  dedicated 
to  familiarizing  Americans  with  Latin  American 
culture.  These  counterparts  of  the  cultural 
centers  abroad  are  financed  at  present  from  private 
United  States  sources,  but  the  inclination  of  Latin 
America  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  cultural 
centers  in  the  United  States  has  been  demonstrated 
this  year  by  the  Argentine  Government.  Using 
the  Instituto  Cultural  Argentino-Norteameri- 
cano  in  Buenos  Aires  as  his  pattern,  Oscar  Ivanis- 
sevich,  Argentine  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
and  representative  of  Argentina  on  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  initi- 
ated Spanish-language  classes  at  the  Argentine 
Embassy  in  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  name 
Escuela  Argentina.  At  the  school's  inauguration 
on  March  29,  1947,  it  was  announced  that  the 
language  classes  would  later  be  followed  by  a 
United  States  and  Argentine  cultural  institute 
which  would  eventually  sponsor  a  full-fledged  cul- 
tural program,  including  the  awarding  of  scholar- 
ships to  American  students  for  study  in  Argentina. 
The  precedent  established  in  this  way  by  Argen- 
tina may  well  be  followed  by  other  American  re- 
publics which  have  so  often  demonstrated  their 
interest  and  good  will  in  practical  projects  con- 
tributing to  mutual  understanding  in  this  Hemi- 
sphere. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL— FIFTH  SESSION 


hy  Kathleen  Bell 


The  Fifth  Session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  came  to  a  close  at 
1 :  36  a.m.  on  Sunday,  August  17, 1947. 

For  a  full  month  the  Council  had  worked  stead- 
ily to  complete  its  heavily  loaded  agenda.  Much 
of  the  success  of  the  session  was  due  to  the  im- 
partial and  expeditious  manner  in  which  Jan  Papa- 
nek,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  Repre- 
sentative of  Czechoslovakia,  had  presided  over  the 
meetings.  The  United  States  was  represented  by 
Willard  Thorp  and  his  Dejjuty,  Leroy  Stinebower. 

The  agenda  consisted  of  39  items,  which  included 
reports  from  Commissions  of  the  Council,  ap- 
proval of  preparations  for  two  international  con- 
ferences, agreements  with  specialized  agencies, 
three  items  submitted  by  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations in  category  (a),  and  final  preparations  for 
the  United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children.  The 
record  of  the  session  lends  weight  to  the  closing 
words  of  the  President  of  the  Council  when  he 
stated  that  "the  work  on  short-term  projects  is 
beginning  to  bring  positive  results  and  machinery 
set  up  for  long-term  programmes  is  beginning  to 
function". 

One  of  the  major  functions  assigned  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  by  the  Charter  is  the 
coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  "specialized 
agencies  through  consultation  with  and  recom- 
mendations to  such  agencies".  To  aid  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  function  the  Charter  further  pro- 
vides that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  specialized  agen- 
cies. Nine  agreements  have  so  far  been  approved 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  five  of  them 
at  the  Fifth  Session  alone:  the  agreements  witli 
the  Universal  Postal  Union,  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union,  the  Woi'ld  Health  Or- 
ganization, the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.    The  Council  Committee  on  Ne- 


gotiations with  Specialized  Agencies  has  held  over 
50  meetings  to  negotiate  all  these  agreements. 

There  was  some  urgency  in  concluding  the 
agreements  with  the  Universal  Postal  Union  and 
tlie  International  Telecommunication  Union  at  the 
Fifth  Session  of  the  Council,  since  the  Plenipoten- 
tiary Congress  of  the  International  Telecommu- 
nication Union  and  the  General  Congress  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,  which  met  this  summer 
in  Atlantic  City  and  Paris,  resfDectively,  convene 
only  at  five-year  intervals.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  Council  sent  its  Negotiating  Committee  to 
Paris  in  June  1947  to  work  out  the  agreement  with 
the  Universal  Postal  Union.  For  this  negotia- 
tion, as  well  as  those  held  later  at  Lake  Success, 
Dr.  Papanek  acted  as  President,  while  Walter 
Kotschnig,  Adviser  to  the  United  States  Repre- 
sentative, served  as  the  United  Nations  negotiator 
and  rap25orteur. 

The  agreements  arrived  at  with  these  two  or- 
ganizations differ  in  form  though  not  in  sub- 
stance from  those  concluded  earlier  with  other 
specialized  agencies.  The  articles  on  budget  and 
finance  and  on  personnel  arrangements  are  less 
detailed,  and  the  articles  in  earlier  agreements 
on  relations  with  the  various  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  are  condensed  in  one  article.  In  the  Ne- 
gotiating Committee  as  well  as  in  the  Council,  the 
Norwegian  Representative  objected  to  these  differ- 
ences. He  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Council 
approving  the  agreement  but  noting  "the  special 
circumstances  under  which  these  agreements  were 
concluded  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  time 
being  to  reach  agreement  in  more  close  conformity 
with  otlier  agreements  with  Specialized  Agencies," 
and  asking  that  they  be  revised  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  In  opposition  it  was  pointed  out  that 
it  was  never  expected  that  the  agreements  with  all 
specialized  agencies  should  be  identical.  The  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Union  and  the 
Universal  P.ostal  Union  are  organizations  with 
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highly  technical  functions,  small  staffs,  and  ac- 
cordingly small  budgets,  making  unnecessary 
lengthy  articles  on  budget  and  finance  and  on  per- 
sonnel arrangements.  The  principles  established 
by  the  Charter  governing  the  relationships  with 
specialized  agencies  are  fully  safeguarded  in  the 
agreements.  The  Norwegian  resolution  was  fi- 
nally carried,  omitting,  however,  the  clause  re- 
questing revision  at  an  early  date. 

The  negotiation  with  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation was  conducted  with  representatives  of  the 
Interim  Commission  and  will  have  t,o  await  hnal 
approval  by  the  First  Session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  World  Health  Organization.  This 
negotiation,  based  to  a  large  extent  on  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  agreement,  was  con- 
cluded in  the  record  time  of  three  hours,  with 
negotiat.ors  of  both  sides  readily  accepting  minor 
amendments  and  compromises. 

The  agreements  with  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  posed  special  problems. 
The  negotiators  for  the  Bank  and  the  Fund,  Mr. 
McCloy  and  M.  Gutt,  emphasized  that  their  organi- 
zations must  at  all  costs  be  protected  against  any 
political  jDressures.  This  was  particularly  impor- 
tant for  the  Bank  as  it  was  considering  specific 
loans.  It  was  stated  that  unless  the  independence 
of  the  Bank  was  recognized  in  this  respect,  the 
organization  would  have  difficulties  in  placing  its 
securities  on  the  market.  Both  negotiators  also 
emphasized  that  they  could  not  accept  any  budget- 
ary control  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  and 
pointed  out  that  both  organizations  finance  their 
administrative  expenses  from  the  proceeds  of  oper- 
ations and  not  by  way  of  contributions  from 
member  states. 

All  parties  recognized,  in  line  with  a  legal  opin- 
ion delivered  by  the  Assistant  Secretary-General 
for  Legal  Affairs,  that  under  articles  58,  60,  63(2) 
and  64(1),  the  United  Nations  has  as  one  of  its 
principal  functions  the  task  of  making  recommen- 
dations to  specialized  agencies.  The  Economic 
and  Social  Council  accepted,  however,  in  article 
IV  (3)  of  the  agreement  with  the  Bank,  that  the 
"United  Nations  recognizes  that  the  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Bank  on  any  loan  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  the  independent  exercise  of  the 
Bank's  own  judgment  in  accordance  with  the 
Bank's  articles  of  agreement.     The  United  Na- 


tions recognizes,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  sound 
policy  to  refrain  from  making  recommendations 
to  the  Bank  with  respect  to  particular  loans  or 
with  respect  to  terms  or  conditions  of  financing  by 
the  Bank". 

With  regard  to  budgetary  matters,  article  X, 
paragra^jh  3,  of  the  agreements  reads  in  part: 
"the  United  Nations  agrees  that,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  paragraph  3  of  Article  17  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  it  will  take  into  consideration 
that  the  Bank  (Fund)  does  not  rely  for  its  annual 
budget  ujDon  contributions  from  its  members  and 
that  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  Bank 
(Fund)  enjoy  full  autonomy  in  deciding  the  form 
and  content  of  such  budget".  This  formulation 
does  not  preclude  recommendations  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Assembly  regarding  administrative 
budgets  of  the  Bank  and  the  Fund  but  makes  them 
unlikely. 

These  particular  articles  and  certain  minor 
divergencies  from  the  model  agreements  with 
specialized  agencies  were  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  Representatives  of  Norway  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  contrary  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Charter.  They  empha- 
sized the  need  for  budgetary  coordination  by  way 
of  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  it 
was  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Council  that 
the  agreements  were  in  conformity  with  the  Char- 
ter; they  were  approved  by  a  vote  of  13  in  favor, 
3  against,  and  2  abstentions.  The  Representatives 
of  Norway  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics indicated  that  they  would  raise  the  issue 
again  before  the  General  Assembly,  which  must 
approve  the  agi'eements  before  they  can  come  into 
force. 

In  the  economic  field  two  of  the  vital  items  dis- 
cussed were  the  preparations  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment  and 
the  reports  of  the  two  regional  Commissions,  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (Ece)  and  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
(Ecate). 

The  preparations  for  the  long-awaited  Ito  con- 
ference have  finally  been  completed  with  the 
Council  consideration  of  the  interim  rejjort  from 
the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment.  This 
Committee  was  established  by  the  Council  at  its 
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First  Session  and  was  chai-ged  with  the  task  of 
making  preparations  for  a  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Employment.  The  Prepara- 
tory Committee  met  in  Geneva  from  October  15 
to  November  26,  1946,  and  again  from  April  10 
to  August  15,  1947.  The  Committee's  report  cov- 
ered the  proposed  agenda,  date  and  place,  invi- 
tations, and  voting  rights  to  be  given  to  non-United 
Nations  members. 

At  Geneva,  the  Cuban  Government  extended  an 
invitation  to  hold  the  conference  in  Habana;  tlie 
Council,  noting  that  this  generous  offer  included 
an  "offer  of  conference  facilities  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  meet  the  additional  costs  to  the  United 
Nations  of  holding  the  Conference  away  from 
headquarters",  resolved  that  the  conference  should 
be  held  in  Habana  beginning  November  21,  1947. 
The  agenda  for  the  conference  as  approved  by  the 
Council  is  based  upon  the  various  chapters  of  the 
draft  charter.  It  includes  items  on  employment 
and  economic  activity,  economic  development,  gen- 
eral commercial  policy,  restrictive  business  prac- 
tices, and  intergovernmental  commodity  arrange- 
ments, together  with  provisions  relating  to  or- 
ganization, membership,  and  other  miscellaneous 
matters. 

The  question  of  invitations  and  voting  rights 
caused  considerable  discussion.  The  Preparatoi'y 
Committee  had  recommended  that,  in  addition  to 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  the  following 
countries  be  invited  to  participate,  with  full  voting 
rights,  in  the  work  of  the  conference:  Albania, 
Austria,  Bulgaria,  Eire,  Finland,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Rumania,  Switzerland,  Transjordan, 
and  Yemen.  It  was  further  recormnended  that 
"provision  should  be  made  for  the  attendance  of 
persons  qualified  to  represent  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities in  Germany,  Japan  and  Korea"  and  sepa- 
rate customs  territories  such  as  Burma,  Ceylon, 
and  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  Council  accepted  the  recommendations  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee  on  the  issuance  of  the 
invitations.  The  Representative  from  India  re- 
qtiested  that  Pakistan  and  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia also  be  sent  invitations.  The  Council  ap- 
proved the  proposal,  although  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  had  reconunended  that  no 
direct  invitation  be  issued  to  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia. The  Council,  furthermore,  decided  to 
send  invitations  to  the  specialized  agencies  and 
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other  appropriate  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions and  to  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
category  (a). 

The  United  Kingdom  strongly  supported  the 
granting  of  voting  rights  to  non-United  Nations 
members,  stating  that  the  proposed  conference  was 
a  fimctional  one  dealing  with  practical  matters 
leading  to  the  acceptance  of  important  obligations. 
The  success  of  the  trade  conference  depended  upon 
the  fullest  possible  coverage  of  the  world  economy. 
Mr.  Stinebower,  the  Deputy  United  States  Repre- 
sentative, countered  that  the  granting  of  the  right 
to  vote  would  break  the  precedent  established  in 
the  United  Nations  Health  Conference.  He  did 
not  think  that  there  was  validity  to  the  argument 
that  absence  of  voting  rights  would  cause  lack  of 
interest.  Since  the  conference  was  to  be  called 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Em- 
ployment, there  should  be  some  distinction  between 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  non-United 
Nations  members.  It  was  made  perfectly  clear, 
however,  that  the  United  States  approved  of  non- 
United  Nations  members'  becoming  full-fledged 
members  of  the  Ito  upon  adhering  to  the  charter. 
A  resolution  proposed  by  Canada  stating  that  "vot- 
ing rights  shall  be  exercised  only  by  United  Nations 
Members  attending  the  Conference"  was  finally 
accepted. 

The  report  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  covered  its  first  two  sessions  (May  2-14 
and  July  5-16, 1947) .  In  the  course  of  these  meet- 
ings, the  Commission  had  adopted  its  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, which  provide  for  inclusion  of  Russian  as 
a  working  language  and  for  special  consultative 
arrangements  for  nongovernmental  organizations. 
It  had  taken  steps  toward  the  termination  of  the 
European  Coal  Organization,  the  European  In- 
land Transport  Organization,  and  the  Emergency 
Economic  Committee  for  Europe  and  the  transfer 
of  the  functions  of  these  organizations  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe.  To  this  end  the 
Commission  had  decided,  subject  to  the  approval 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  to  set  up  a 
coal  committee  and  an  inland-transport  committee 
of  its  own,  as  well  as  a  niunber  of  other  committees 
and  subcommittees  dealing  with  electric  power, 
industry,  and  materials,  including  timber,  ferti- 
lizer, and  alkalis,  and  a  jDanel  on  housing  prob- 
lems. The  Commission  had  furthermore  instructed 
its  Executive  Secretary  to  consult  with  the  Allied 
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Control  Council  concerning  the  establishment  of 
liaison  in  Berlin  and  with  the  control  authorities 
concerned  regarding  the  organizational  arrange- 
ments necessitated  by  the  transfer  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  activities  of  the  Eco,  Eece,  and 
EciTO.  In  the  discussion  of  the  report,  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics objected  strongly  to  this  instruction  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  for  the  establishment  of  a  liai- 
son with  the  Allied  Control  Authorities  and  also 
wanted  it  made  clear  that  the  references  to  inland 
transport  should  not  be  interpreted  to  include  the 
"internal  European  waterways  of  international 
significance"'.  These  two  objections  were  not  for- 
mally upheld  bj'  the  Council,  which  approved  the 
work  thus  far  accomplished  by  the  Commission 
and  decided  to  transmit  to  the  Commission  the 
views  expressed  by  members  of  the  Council. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  the  second  regional  commission  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Council,  reported  on  its  first  session, 
which  met  in  Shanghai,  and  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  which  met  at  Lake 
Success.  The  Ecafe,  like  the  Ece,  was  estab- 
lished to  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  war-devas- 
tated countries  and  for  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion. The  Commission  recommended  that  a  study 
be  made  of  the  reconstruction  needs  of  the  coun- 
tries within  the  geographic  scope  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  sources  from  which  the  require- 
ments of  these  countries  could  best  be  met.  The 
Committee  of  the  Whole  recommended  to  the 
Council  that  certain  territories  might  be  accepted 
as  associate  members  of  the  Commission  if  an 
application  was  presented  "by  the  member  respon- 
sible for  the  international  relations  of  such  terri- 
tory". Associate  membership  would  entitle  the 
representatives  of  the  territories  to  participate 
without  vote  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  would  allow  them 
to  be  "appointed  to  and  hold  office  on  any  sub- 
ordinate body  established  by  the  Commission". 
The  Council  accepted  this  recommendation  and 
"requested  Members  of  the  Commission  concerned 
to  forward  such  applications".  In  addition  the 
Council  extended  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Commission  to  allow  it  "to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  any  matters  within  its  competence  di- 
rectly to  the  Govermnents  of  Members  or  Asso- 
ciate Members  concerned.  Governments  admitted 


in  a  consultative  capacity  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies  concerned."  It  also  authorized  the  Com- 
mission to  consult  with  the  representatives  of  the 
respective  control  authorities  in  Japan  and  Korea. 

Following  the  discussion  of  the  two  regional 
commissions  came  a  proposal  by  the  Representa- 
tive of  Chile  to  create  a  Commission  for  Latin 
America.  This  Commission,  unlike  the  other  two 
already  established,  would  not  be  a  commission 
for  assistance  in  reconstruction  but  rather  a  body 
to  help  in  the  economic  development  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  The  United  States  Delega- 
tion suggested  that  the  establishment  of  this  com- 
mission should  wait  upon  the  outcome  of  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  con- 
vening in  January  1948  in  Bogota,  which  is  to 
study  the  entire  inter-American  system  with  a 
view  to  its  reorganization.  Consequently,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  creating  an  ad  hoc  committee 
consisting  of  Chile,  China,  Cuba,  France,  Lebanon, 
Peru,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Venezuela  to  study  the  factors  bearing  upon  the 
creation  of  such  a  commission  and  to  consult  with 
the  interested  agencies  and  the  Bogota  conference. 

The  proposal  to  establish  this  commission  and 
the  hint  that  there  might  eventually  be  a  proposal 
to  establish  one  in  the  Middle  East  led  the  New 
Zealand  Representative  to  jDropose  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Economic  and  Employment  Com- 
mission to  examine  and  report  on  the  general  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  creation  of  regional  commis- 
sions. It  was  argued  that  the  Council  should 
decide  to  establish  commissions  on  a  functional  or 
on  a  regional  basis  but  not  on  both,  as  their  activi- 
ties would  invariably  .overlap.  The  Council  ap- 
proved this  proposal  and  expects  to  consider  the 
report  of  the  Economic  and  Employment  Com- 
mission at  its  session  in  July  1948. 

Two  other  Commission  reports  were  before  the 
Council.  The  first  was  submitted  by  the  Fiscal 
Commission,  reporting  for  the  first  time  to  the 
Council.  It  outlined  an  elaborate  program  of 
work  which  in  all  its  major  aspects  was  endorsed 
by  the  Council.  The  Secretary-Genei-al  was  re- 
quested inter  alia  to  build  up  a  fiscal  information 
service,  including  information  on  national  budgets, 
Government  revenue,  appropriations  and  expendi- 
ture, public  debt,  taxation  problems,  and  other  sig- 
nificant facts  and  trends  relative  to  public  finance ; 
to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  a  Public  Finance 
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Survey,  1937-1947,  and  of  a  volume,  Public  Debt, 
1914-1947,  continuing  the  work  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  these  fields ;  and  to  collect  data  on  inter- 
national tax  problems,  including  discriminatory 
taxes  imposed  upon  foreigners. 

The  report  of  the  Economic  and  Employment 
"Commission  was  subjected  to  severe  criticism  as 
being  "too  academic"  and  "full  of  generalizations"'. 
The  Representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  supported  by  several  other  members 
of  the  Council,  complained  that  the  report  did  not 
do  justice  to  the  needs  of  underdeveloped  and  of 
smaller  countries.  The  Representatives  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Norway  asked  that  the  Commis- 
sion give  consideration  to  concrete  problems  such 
as  the  existence  of  bottlenecks  to  reconstructipn. 
After  a  prolonged,  inconclusive  discussion,  the 
Council  decided  to  "take  note"  of  the  report  and 
referred  to  the  Commission  the  comments  made 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

Although  the  United  States  Delegation  was  pre- 
pared for  an  extended  discussion,  the  question  of 
international  control  of  oil  resources,  an  item  pro- 
posed by  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance 
over  strong  objections  from  some  delegations,  was 
merely  noted  by  the  Council.  Other  items  in  the 
economic  field  which  were  included  in  the  agenda 
were  the  report  of  the  Timber  Conference,  con- 
vened by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
and  the  reports  of  the  Secretary-General  on  relief 
needs  after  the  termination  of  Unera,  on  the 
financial  needs  of  devastated  countries,  on  the  re- 
construction of  Ethiopia  and  other  devastated 
areas  not  included  in  the  report  of  the  Temporary 
Subcommission,  and  on  expert  assistance  to  mem- 
ber governments.  These  were  largely  progress 
reports  or  reports  which  did  not  call  for  any  spe- 
cific action  by  the  Council,  and  the  Council, 
therefore,  simply  took  note  of  them. 

The  report  of  the  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Pass- 
port and  Frontier  Formalities,  another  item  on  the 
agenda,  recommended  measures  to  reduce,  sim- 
plify, and  unify  the  passport  and  frontier  formali- 
ties of  the  vai'ious  nations.  The  Council,  before 
taking  any  further  steps,  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  make  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  practice  of  member  govern- 
ments and  the  recommendations  of  the  Meeting 
of  Experts  and  of  the  extent  to  which  members 
have  indicated  willingness  to  change  their  present 
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practices  to  conform  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  experts. 

Since  the  Council  concluded  that  its  agenda  was 
too  long  and  other  items  more  pressing,  considera- 
tion of  the  universal  adoption  of  a  world  calendar, 
an  international  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  decimal  system  of  currencies  and 
coinage  was  postponed  "for  the  time  being". 

As  on  the  economic  side,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  the  Council  considered  in  the 
social  field  was  the  preparation  for  an  interna- 
tional conference — the  Conference  on  Freedom  of 
Information.  As  in  the  discussions  on  the  prep- 
aration for  the  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment, one  of  the  problems  was  the  qviestion  of  invi- 
tations and  voting  rights  for  non-United  Nations 
members.  Following  a  consistent  policy,  the  Coun- 
cil decided  that  voting  rights  should  be  exercised 
only  by  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  that 
invitations  should  be  issued  to  the  same  list  of 
countries  not  members  of  the  United  Nations  as 
was  approved  for  the  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Employment,  with  the  exception  of  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia. 

With  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  con- 
ference, the  Council  had  to  inform  the  General 
Assembly  that  it  was  not  possible  to  complete  prep- 
arations in  time  to  hold  it  in  1947  as  originally 
recommended  by  the  General  Assembly.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  Subcommission  on  Freedom 
of  Information  and  of  the  Press  continue  its  prep- 
arations for  the  meeting,  which  will  begin  March 
23, 1948,  in  Geneva. 

The  report  of  the  Subcommission  was  made 
directly  to  the  Council,  rather  than  through  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  because  of  the  ur- 
gency of  preparations.  The  Representative  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  took  sharp  issue  with  the  report  and  par- 
ticularly the  jjroposed  agenda  for  the  Conference 
on  Freedom  of  Information,  which  he  found  quite 
inadequate  because  it  failed  to  emphasize  the  char- 
acter and  tasks  of  a  responsible  press.  He  sub- 
mitted a  substitute  statement  and  agenda,  which, 
however,  were  rejected  by  the  Council,  and  the  dis- 
cussion continued  on  the  Subcommission  report. 
The  Council  approved  the  organization  of  the 
forthcoming  conference  into  a  Genei'al  Committee 
and  four  principal  committees  and  requested  the 
Secretary-General  in  cooperation  with  Unesco  and 
other  intergovernmental  organizations  in  the  field 
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to  prepare  the  necessary  documentation  on  the  basis 
of  the  provisional  agenda.  Tlie  provisional  agenda 
as  approved  by  the  Council  includes  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  freedom  of  informa- 
tion; a  consideration  of  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  which  media  of  information  should  have 
regard  in  gathering,  transmitting,  and  dissemi- 
nating news  and  information ;  measures  to  facili- 
tate the  gathering  of  information  and  the  inter- 
national transmission  of  such  information;  meas- 
ures concerning  the  free  publication  and  reception 
of  information ;  consideration  of  the  drafting  of  a 
charter  of  rights  and  obligations  of  the  media  of 
information;  problems  involved  in  the  establish- 
ment of  goveriunental  and  semigovernmental  in- 
formation services;  and  the  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  conference. 

In  adopting  this  agenda  the  Council  supported 
the  American  contention  that  the  major  accent  in 
the  conference  should  be  placed  on  the  promotion 
of  the  free  interflow  of  news  rather  than  on  the 
establislunent  of  governmental  controls  over  the 
press  which  the  Soviet  group  in  the  Council  sought 
to  foster  with  a  view  to  curbing  "excesses"  of  the 
press. 

Three  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Comicil  dealt 
with  matters  arising  out  of  the  liquidation  of 
Unril\.  The  first  was  a  progress  report  by  the 
International  Children's  Emergency  Fund,  which 
was  set  up  by  the  General  Assembly  in  December 
1946  to  continue  some  of  the  child-feeding  opera- 
tions and  related  activities  of  Unrra.  The  report 
indicated  that  the  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund  (Icef)  had  completed  its  organiza- 
tional stage  and  was  entering  upon  active  opera- 
tions. To  carry  on  its  activities  substantial  funds 
from  private  sources  will  be  required  in  addition 
to  voluntary  contributions  made  by  governments. 

In  this  connection  the  Council  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  the  discussion  of  a  second  item  on  the 
agenda,  the  "one  day's  pay  proposal".  It  ap- 
proved the  broadening  out  of  the  original  "one 
day's  pay  proposal"  to  a  "United  Nations  appeal 
for  children".  The  active  fund-raising  will  not  be 
undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  but 
by  national  conamittees,  which  in  the  case  of  most 
countries  will  be  set  up  especially  for  this  purpose. 
The  Secretary-General  was  authorized  to  invite 
distinguished  individuals  representing  various 
racial,  religious,  cultural,  and  geographical  groups 


to  act  as  sponsors  of  the  appeal.  In  addition, 
there  are  to  be  established  two  international  com- 
mittees to  aid  in  the  campaign.  The  first  is  to  be 
composed  of  the  chairman,  or  one  other  member, 
of  each  of  the  national  committees  as  established 
and  of  one  representative  each  of  the  nongovern- 
mental organizations  in  category  {a)  willing  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  campaign,  plus  three 
additional  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General. The  second  committee  is  to  be  a 
special  committee  set  up  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  composed  of  seven  of  the  Council 
members  to  assist  the  Secretary-General  between 
sessions  of  the  Council  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  Council's  policies  relating  to  the  United 
Nations  appeal  for  children.  The  following  seven 
members  of  the  Council  were  elected:  Canada, 
Chile,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  United  States. 

The  third  in  this  group  of  items  dealt  with  the 
Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services,  which  were 
initiated  at  the  end  of  1946  with  a  view  to  con- 
tinuing on  an  urgent  basis  some  of  the  functions  in 
the  social-welfare  field  which  Unrka  had  carried 
on  and  which  were  in  danger  of  lapsing.  The  pro- 
gram includes  the  provision  of  experts  on  social 
welfare  for  countries  seeking  expert  advice,  the 
training  of  social-welfare  workers  and  tlie  provi- 
sion of  fellowships  for  this  purpose,  demonstra- 
tions and  equipment  in  prosthetics  and  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  the  distribution  of  publications 
on  social-welfare  matters.  The  General  Assembly 
had  provided  for  these  purposes  an  item  of  $670,- 
000  in  its  1947  budget.  Various  Council  members, 
in  reviewing  the  achievements  made  under  this 
program,  expressed  some  criticism  of  the  slow  start 
of  activities  under  the  program,  while  others  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Council  and 
the  Secretariat  could  legitimately  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  an  "operating"  program.  In  the 
end,  the  Council  requested  its  Social  Commission  to 
review  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  this 
matter  and  to  make  recommendations  concernnig 
future  programs  and  the  best  methods  of  financ- 
ing them.  It  requested  the  Secretary-General  to 
review  his  budgetary  provisions  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services 
($750,000  for  1948)  in  the  light  of  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Two  items  of  the  agenda  dealt  with  matters 
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which  may  eventually  be  embodied  in  interna- 
tional conventions.  At  its  Fourth  Session,  the 
Council  had  referred  the  item  on  trade-union 
rights  (safeguarding  of  freedom  of  association), 
proposed  by  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  to  the  International  Labor  Organization 
for  study.  At  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Council, 
the  International  Labor  Organization  submitted 
a  report  stating  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  freedom  of  association  must  be  based  and 
informing  the  Council  that  the  embodiment  of 
these  principles  in  a  convention  would  be  consid- 
ered at  the  31st  Conference  of  the  Ilo  to  be  held 
in  June  194S.  In  addition  the  question  of  inter- 
national machinery  for  the  application  of  these 
conventions  is  to  be  studied  by  tlie  Governing 
Body  of  the  Ilo.  Over  the  objections  of  the  rep- 
resentatives  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  who  felt  that  the  problem  was  too  urgent 
to  be  considered  in  this  slow  manner,  the  Council 
approved  the  work  accomplished  and  proposed  by 
the  Ilo  and  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  ar- 
range for  cooperation  between  the  Ilo  and  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  in  the  study  of 
these  problems. 

In  addition  the  Council  considered  the  question 
of  the  draft  convention  on  the  crime  of  genocide 
whicli  the  General  Assembly  had  referred  to  the 
Council.  A  draft  convention  drawn  up  by  the 
Secretariat  had  not  been  circulated  in  sufficient 
time  for  consideration  by  goveriunents  or  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights.  Without  such  con- 
sideration the  Council  did  not  feel  competent  to 
undertake  the  drafting  of  a  convention  at  this 
session  and  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  that 
it  would  "proceed  as  i-apidly  as  possible  with  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  subject  to  any  fur- 
ther instructions  by  the  General  Assembly". 

Continuing  discussions  begun  at  the  Fourth 
Session  regarding  the  use  to  be  made  of  commu- 
nications and  complaints  received  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  and  the  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  the  Council  decided  over 
strenuous  Soviet  opposition  that  sucli  communi- 
cations deserved  consideration  even  though  the 
Commissions  had  no  power  to  take  any  action  in 
regard  to  complaints  concerning  human  rights  or 
the  status  of  women.  The  Representative  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  held  that  any 
such  communications  should  be  disregarded,  while 


the  United  States  Representative  strongly  urged 
that  a  study  of  such  communications  would  greatly 
aid  the  Commissions  in  their  work  and  would  lend 
reality  to  their  activities.  The  Council  approved 
procedures  for  the  handling  of  such  communica- 
tions which  will  attain  these  ends  while  protecting 
the  authors. 

Some  minor  items  on  the  agenda  were  dealt  with 
expeditiously.  The  Council  api^roved  Unesco's 
consideration  of  Hungary's  application  for  mem- 
bership, the  transfer  of  certain  United  Nations 
assets  to  the  World  Health  Organization,  and  the 
transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of  certain  powers 
and  functions  exercised  by  the  League  of  Nations 
under  the  conventions  on  traffic  in  women  and  cliil- 
dren  and  on  obscene  publications.  It  referred  the 
item  on  the  protection  of  migrant  and  immigrant 
workers,  submitted  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  to  the  International  Labor  Organization 
for  study. 

No  meeting  of  the  Council  is  complete  without 
a  discussion  of  procedures  and  the  consideration 
of  relationships  with  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. In  discussing  miiform  rules  of  procedure 
for  the  commissions,  the  United  States  lost  a  battle 
it  has  been  fighting  since  commissions  and  sub- 
commissions  first  were  established.  It  has  been 
the  position  of  the  United  States  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  members  of  commissions  and  subcommis- 
sions  should  be  experts  serving  in  their  individual 
capacities  rather  than  government  representatives. 
This  concept  did  not  prevail  when  the  commis- 
sions were  first  set  up.  Members  of  subcommis- 
sions,  however,  were  elected  as  experts.  In  estab- 
lishing the  new  uniform  rules  of  procedure  the 
Council  decided  over  United  States  objections  on 
the  insertion  of  a  new  rule  allowing  an  alternate 
to  a  subcommission  member  to  be  "designated  by 
the  member  with  the  consent  of  liis  national  gov- 
erinnent  and  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary- 
General"  and  to  serve  with  the  same  status  as  the 
member,  including  the  right  to  vote.  This  evi- 
dently means  that  from  here  on  members  of  sub- 
commissions  will  also  essentially  be  representatives 
of  their  governments  rather  than  persons  serving 
in  tlieir  individual  capacity. 

In  discussing  the  program  for  lOiS  the  Proce- 
dures Committee  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
arrive  at  final  conclusions.  It  was,  however,  de- 
cided that  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Council  should 
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meet  nt  Lake  Success  in  February  19-18  and  the 
Seventh  Session  in  Geneva  in  July  191:8.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  schedule  of  conferences  and  meet- 
ings of  commissions  and  subcommissions  was  re- 
ferred to  an  interim  committee  set  up  to  study  the 
question  further. 

At  each  session  of  the  Council  there  are  new 
applications  for  consultative  status  under  article 
71  from  both  international  and  national  organiza- 
tions. Acting  on  an  application  of  the  Interna- 
tional Organization  of  Industrial  Employers,  the 
Council  approved  this  Organization  for  consulta- 
tive relationship  in  category  (a).  Eighteen  inter- 
national organizations  were  admitted  to  consulta- 
tive status  in  category  (b)  and  four  to  the  same 
status  subject  to  the  exclusion  of  their  Spanish 
affiliates.  The  World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth  and  the  Women's  International  Democratic 
Federation  were  denied  their  requests  for  transfer 
from  category  (h)  to  category  (a).  For  the  first 
time  and  over  the  strenuous  objection  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  national  organiza- 
tions were  considered.  Following  the  policy  laid 
down  by  the  Council  "that  national  organizations 
should  normally  present  their  views  through  their 
respective  governments",  the  Council  admitted 
only  four,  the  Howard  League  for  Penal  Reform, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  and 
the  All  India  Women's  Congress.  These  organi- 
zations, it  was  felt,  were  not  represented  through 
organizations  already  granted  consultative  status 
and  could  bring  to  the  Council  and  its  commissions 
points  of  view  and  experience  not  otherwise 
represented. 

The  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  con- 
tinued its  campaign  for  additional  privileges,  this 
time  asking  for  the  right  to  call  for  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  specialized  agencies  and  to 
participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  con- 
cerning the  adoption  of  any  agenda  item  it  might 
propose  and  in  the  examination  of  that  item.  It 
also  asked  that  the  Council,  prior  to  reference  of 
any  question  to  a  commission  or  specialized  agency, 
give  directives  to  that  body.  All  these  requests 
were  rejected  except  that  the  Council  gi-anted  to  all 
organizations  in  category  (a)  which  had  succeeded 
in  placing  an  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  Council 
the  right  to  make  an  introductory  statement  of  an 
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expository  nature  before  the  Council.  Such  an 
organization  may  furthermore  be  invited  by  the 
President  of  the  Council,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council,  to  make  an  additional  statement  in  the 
course  of  discussion  for  the  purposes  of  clarifica- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  third  request  of  the 
Wrru,  it  was  pointed  out  that  "the  way  in  which 
the  Council  deals  with  any  question  on  its  agenda 
is  in  each  case  entirely  within  the  competence  of 
the  Council". 

In  the  closing  meeting  Dr.  Papanek  reempha- 
sized,  as  had  Sir  Eamaswami  Mudaliar  before  him, 
that  "the  prime  function  of  the  Council  is  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  and  policies  of  the  Special- 
ized Agencies".  The  Council  was  not  created  to 
be  an  ojDerating  agency.  The  specialized  agencies 
and  possibly  the  regional  commissions  established 
by  the  Council  or  the  commissions  are  the  organiza- 
tions which  in  the  final  analysis  are  expected  to 
produce  concrete  results.  It  is  for  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  channel  their  activities  to 
get  the  quickest  and  most  effective  action.  With 
the  conclusion  of  the  nine  agreements  with  special- 
ized agencies,  the  stage  is  now  set  for  a  thorough 
review  of  this  function  by  the  Council  at  the  forth- 
coming session  in  February  1948. 

U.  N.  Documents — Continued  from  page  803 
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The  Problem  of  the  Independence  of  Korea ' 


LETTER  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL 

AND  ENCLOSED  DRAFT  RESOLUTION 


I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  facts  that  on 
September  17, 1947  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State  announced  that  the  United  States  was  pLac- 
ing  the  problem  of  Korean  Independence  befoi-e 
the  General  Assembly  and  on  September  23, 1947, 
the  General  Assembly  =  voted  to  place  that  prob- 
lem upon  its  agenda.  On  September  26,  1947,  the 
Chief  Soviet  Delegate  on  the  Joint  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  Commission  meeting  in  Seoul,  Korea, 
made  the  following  statement,  in  translation : 

"Therefore,  the  Soviet  Delegation  considers  that 
it  is  possible  to  afford  the  Koreans  an  opportunity 
to  form  a  government  by  themselves  without  the 
aid  and  participation  of  the  Allies  under  the  condi- 
tion of  withdrawing  the  American  and  Soviet 
troops  from  Korea." 

Tlie  United  States  Government  desires  to  take 
any  practicable  stejj  which  will  further  the  speedy 
establishment  of  a  truly  independent  Korea.  The 
only  concern  of  this  Government  is  to  make  certain 
that  its  responsibilities  to  the  Korean  people  and 
to  the  United  Nations  are  properly  carried  out. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  after  negotiations  in  the 
Joint  Commission  had  reached  a  stalemate  the 
United  States  Government  proposed  that  the  ques- 
tion of  forming  a  government  for  Korea  be  dis- 
cussed in  Washington  by  representatives  of  all 
powers  adhering  to  the  Moscow  Agreement  on 
Korea,  China,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  United  States.     China  and  the  United 


^  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/218,  Oct.  17,  1947.  Thi.s  document  was 
released  to  the  press  by  the  Department  of  State  on  Oct. 
17, 1947. 
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Kingdom  accepted  this  suggestion  but  the  U.S.S.R. 
did  not.  It  was  only  after  this  that  the  matter 
was  presented  to  the  United  Nations.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  as  much  as  the  General  Assembly 
has  already  voted  to  consider  the  problem  of 
Korean  independence,  its  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  most  recent  Soviet  proposal,  referred 
to  above,  as  well  as  the  suggestions  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  the  United  States  Government  would  be  pre- 
pared to  advance.  With  these  proposals  before  it 
the  General  Assembly  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  able  to 
recommend  measures  for  an  orderly  transition 
from  the  present  systems  of  government  in  north 
and  south  Korea  to  an  independent,  united  Korean 
government  and  the  consequent  speedy  withdrawal 
of  all  occupying  forces. 

There  is  therefore  transmitted  herewith  a  Reso- 
lution which  contains  the  suggestions  the  United 
States  Delegation  will  submit  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Committee  1  of  the  General  Assembly  when 
the  problem  of  Korean  independence  comes  before 
that  body.  It  is  considered  that  an  arrangement  of 
the  nature  indicated  in  this  Resolution  should  make 
l^ossible  the  early  establishment  by  the  Korean 
people  themselves  of  their  own  government  and 
the  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  and  United  States 
armed  forces  from  Korea. 

It  is  requested  that  copies  of  this  letter  together 
with  its  enclosure  be  circulated  to  the  various  dele- 
gations to  the  General  Assembly  for  their  informa- 
tion. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Warren  R.  Austin 
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DRAFT  RESOLUTION  ON   KOREA 


The  General  Assembly 

Recogxizing  the  urgent  and  rightful  claims  to 
independence  of  the  people  of  Korea ; 

Having  in  mind  that  it  is  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations  to  develop  friendly  relations 
among  nations  based  on  respect  for  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  and  self-determmation  of  peoples ; 

Having  noted  the  international  obligations 
undertaken  with  respect  to  Korea,  including  the 
Cairo  Declaration  of  December  1,  1943,  in  which 
China,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
stated  their  determination  that  in  due  course  Korea 
shall  become  free  and  independent,  the  Potsdam 
Proclamation  of  July  26,  1945,  in  which  China, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  re- 
affirmed the  terms  of  the  Cairo  Declaration  and 
to  which  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
adhered  upon  entering  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Moscow  Agreement  of  December  27,  1945,  in 

whicli  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States,  with 
the  adherence  of  China,  provided  that  there  shall 
be  set  up  a  provisional  Korean  democratic  gov- 
ernment with  a  view  to  the  reestablishment  of 
Korea  as  an  independent  state; 

BELIE^^NG  that  the  national  independence  of 
Korea  should  be  reestablished  and  all  occupying 
forces  should  be  withdrawn  from  Korea  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date; 

To  this  end,  Recommends  that  the  occupying 
powers  hold  elections  in  their  respective  zones  not 
later  than  March  31,  1948,  under  the  observation 
of  the  United  Nations,  as  the  initial  step  leading 
to  the  creation  of  a  National  Assembly  and  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Government  of  Korea 


in  conformity  with  the  procedure  set  out  in  tlie 
Annex  to  this  Resolution. 

Further  recommends  that  immediately  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Government  of 
Korea  referred  to  above,  that  Government  will 
constitute  its  own  national  security  forces  and  will 
arrange  with  the  occupying  powers  for  the  early 
and  complete  withdrawal  from  Korea  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  United  States ; 

Resolves  that  the  responsibilities  assumed  by  the 
United  Nations  under  this  Resolution  should  be 
discharged  by  a  United  Nations  Temporary  Com- 
mission on  Korea,  consisting  of  the  representatives 
of  [names  of  states].  This  United  Nations  Tem- 
porary Commission  on  Korea  shall  (1)  be  present 
in  Korea  during  the  elections  in  each  zone  with 
the  right  of  freedom  of  travel  and  observation 
throughout  all  of  Korea,  (2)  be  available  for  such 
consultation  as  may  be  appropriate  in  connection 
with  the  elections,  the  organization  of  the  National 
Assembly,  tlie  formation  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  the  conclusion  of  Agreements  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  occupying  forces,  (3)  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  or  if  in  its  judgment  de- 
velopments so  require  to  any  competent  agency  of 
the  Assembly  with  respect  to  its  activities  under 
the  terms  of  this  resolution,  and  make  any  recom- 
mendations that  it  may  wish  concerning  further 
United  Nations  action  in  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea ; 

Calls  upon  the  Member  States  concerned  to  af- 
ford every  assistance  and  facility  to  the  United 
Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  in  the 
fulfillment  of  these  responsibilities. 


ANNCX 


Recommended  Procedure  for  the  Holding  of  Elections  and  the  Establishment 
of  a  National  Government  of  Korea 


(1)  The  elections  to  be  held  by  the  occupying 
powers  in  their  respective  zones  not  later  than 
March  31, 1948,  shall  be  for  the  i^urpose  of  choosing 
representatives  to  a  National  Assembly.  The 
number  of  representatives  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly  from  each  zone  shall  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  total  membership  of  the  National 
Assembly  as  the  population  of  that  zone  bears  to 


the  total  population  of  Korea.  Subject  to  this 
principle,  the  number  of  representatives  to  be 
elected  from  each  zone  shall  be  determined  by  the 
United  Nations  Temporaiy  Cominission  on  Korea 
in  consultation  with  the  occupying  powers. 

(2)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  elections  the 
National  Assembly  of  Korea  shall  meet  and  form 
a  Government  and  shall  notify  the  United  Nations 
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Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  of  the  formation 
of  this  Government. 

(3)  Upon  notification  to  tlie  United  Nations 
Temporai-y  Commission  on  Korea  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  National  Government  of  Korea,  that  Gov- 
ernment shall  take  over  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment from  the  military  commands  and  civilian 
authorities  of  north  and  south  Korea,  respectively, 
in  accordance  with  arrangements  to  be  agreed  upon 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Tempo- 
rally Commission  on  Korea  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Korea  and  the  respective  occupying 
authorities. 

(4)  The  United  Nations  Temporary  Commis- 
sion on  Korea  shall  be  available  for  such  consulta- 
tion and  assistance  as  may  be  requested  and  ajJiDro- 
priate  in  connection  with  tlie  decisions  and  actions 
contemplated  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
above. 

[Copies  of  the  above  note  have  been  circulated 


to  the  delegates  of  the  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Dejoartment  of  State  made  available  on 
October  17  a  booklet  entitled  Koreans  Independ- 
ence, which  contains  a  brief  narrative  account  of 
the  efforts  made  by  this  Government  to  bring  about 
Korea's  independence  and  the  full  texts  of  all  the 
pertinent  documents.] 


Korea's  Independence 

Korea's  Independence,  a  documentary  record 
of  the  wartime  and  postwar  commitments  of  the 
Allied  Powers  concerning  Korea,  was  released  by 
the  Department  of  State  on  October  17,  1947,  as 
publication  2933.  The  pamphlet  includes  an- 
nexes containing  texts  of  protocols  and  declara- 
tions regarding  Korea  and  negotiations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  the  Joint  Commission.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  OfHce,  Washington 
2.5,  D.C.  for  15  cents  each. 


General  Assembly  Special  Committee  Established  To  Observe  Greek  Frontier 


STATEMENT  BY  U.S.  DEPUTY  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  U.N.' 


The  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  protect  the 
territory  and  the  independence  of  Greece  passed  a 
significant  milestone  today.  The  Political  and  Se- 
curity Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  com- 
pleted action  on  a  resolution  which  calls  upon 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  to  do  nothing 
which  could  furnish  aid  and  assistance  to  the  guer- 
rillas fighting  against  the  Greek  Government. 
And,  most  important  of  all,  the  Committee,  by 
large  majorities,  has  approved  the  establislunent 
of  an  on-the-spot  General  Assembly  commission 
to  observe  and  report  to  the  United  Nations 
whether  or  not  the  northern  neighbors  of  Greece 
are  complying  with  this  injunction.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  is  empowered  to  assist  in  the  settle- 
ment of  frontier  problems,  the  repatriation  of 
refugees,  and  the  transfer  of  minorities. 

This  decision,  we  believe,  will  give  heart  to  the 

'  Broadcast  over  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Company  oh  Oct.  13,  19-47,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  Herschel 
v.  Johnson  is  U.S.  Deputy  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations. 
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peoples  of  the  world  who  look  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  constructive  action  in  maintaining  peace. 

The  debate  that  preceded  today's  action  was 
long,  and  often  it  was  intemperate.  The  United 
States  Delegation  regretted  particularly  the  decla- 
ration by  the  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  his  Government  would  not  participate  in  the 
work  of  this  commission  if  it  is  established.  The 
Committee,  decided,  however,  to  leave  open  two 
places  on  the  commission  in  the  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Poland  may  yet  decide  to 
participate.  The  United  States  Delegation  ear- 
nestly hopes  they  will. 

The  resolution  provides  that  the  Special  Com- 
mission shall  establish  headquarters  in  Salonika 
and  shall  begin  its  work  within  30  days  after  final 
approval  by  the  General  Asseuibly.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  United  States  that  this  final  approval  will 
be  voted  soon. 

Our  desire  for  early  action  is  supported  by  ex- 
perience. The  Commission  of  Investigation  sent 
into  the  area  by  the  Security  Council  earlier  this 
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year  undoubtedlj-  served  to  deter  guerrilla  activity 
throughout  the  area.  But  the  struggle  of  Greece 
to  recover  from  the  ravages  of  war  continues  to  be 
sabotaged  by  the  destruction  of  bridges,  the  min- 
ing of  roads  and  rail  lines,  and  the  pillaging  of 
farms  and  villages.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  General  Assembly  committee  will  help 
to  end  this  era  of  destruction  and  succeed  in  effect- 
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ing  better  relations  between  Greece  and  her  north- 
ern neighbors.  If  these  aims  are  not  achieved,  this 
commission  will  have  the  power  to  reconmiend  the 
calling  of  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. It  will  be  a  watchdog  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly which  by  today's  action  has  clearly  demon- 
strated its  intention  to  help  bring  peace  to  this 
troubled  area. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  ^ 


1.  Whereas 

The  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  have  ex- 
pressed in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  their 
determination  to  practice  tolerance  and  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace  with  one  another  as  good  neigh- 
bours and  to  unite  their  strength  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security;  and  to  that  end  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  obligated 
themselves  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  jirinciples 
of  the  Charter; 

2.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
Having  considered  the  record  of  the  Security 

Council  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Greek  Govei-nment  of  3  December 
1946,  including  the  report  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Investigation  established  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  of  19  December  1946,  and 
information  supplied  by  the  Subsidiary  Group  of 
the  Commission  of  Investigation  subsequent  to  the 
report  of  the  Commission ; 

3.  Taking  account  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Investigation  which  found  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  that  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia had  given  assistance  and  support  to  the 
guerrillas  fighting  against  the  Greek  Government ; 

4.  Calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia to  do  nothing  which  could  furnish  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  said  guerrillas ; 

5.  Calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia on  the  one  hand  and  Greece  on  the  other  to 
co-operate  in  the  settlement  of  their  disputes  by 
peaceful  means,  and  to  that  end  recommends : 

(1)  That  they  establish  normal  diplomatic  and 
good  neighbourly  relations  among  themselves  as 
soon  as  possible ; 

(2)  That  they  establish  frontier  conventions 
providing  for  effective  machinery  for  the  regula- 

'  U.N.  docs.  A/409,  Oct.  14,  1947,  p.  6  and  A/409/€orr.  1, 
Oct.  20,  1947. 


tion  and  control  of  their  common  frontiers  and  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  frontier  incidents  and 
disputes ; 

(3)  That  they  co-operate  in  the  settlement  of 
Jjhe  problems  arising  out  of  the  presence  of  refu- 
gees in  the  four  States  concerned  through  volun- 
tary repatriation  wherever  possible  £^nd  that  they 
take  effective  measures  to  prevent  the  particii^a- 
tion  of  such  refugees  in  political  or  military 
activity ; 

(4)  That  they  study  the  practicability  of  con- 
cluding agreements  for  the  voluntary  transfer  of 
minorities. 

6.  Establishes  a  Special  Committee: 

( 1 )  To  observe  the  compliance  by  the  four  Gov- 
ernments concerned  with  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendations ; 

(2)  To  be  available  to  assist  the  four  Govern- 
ments concerned  in  the  implementation  of  such 
recommendations ; 

7.  Recommends  that  the  four  Governments  con- 
cerned co-operate  with  the  Special  Committee  in 
enabling  it  to  carry  out  these  obligations; 

8.  Authorizes  the  Sl^ecial  Committee,  if  in  its 
opinion  further  consideration  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  resolution  by  the  General  Assembly 
prior  to  its  next  regular  session  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 
to  recommend  to  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  that  a  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  be  convoked  as  a  matter  of  urgency ; 

9.  Decides  that  the  Special  Committee 
Shall  consist  of  representatives  of  Australia, 

Brazil,  China,  France,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands, 
Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  seats  being  held  ojien  for 
Poland  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics; 
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10.  Shall  have  its  principal  headquarters  in 
Salonika  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  four 
Governments  concerned  shall  perform  its  func- 
tions in  such  places  and  in  the  territories  of  the 
four  States  concerned  as  it  may  deem  appropriate ; 

11.  Shall  render  a  report  to  tlie  next  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  to  any  prior 
special  session  which  might  be  called  to  consider 
the  subject  matter  of  this  resolution,  and  shall 
render  such  interim  reports  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  the  Secretary-General  for  ti'ansmission 
to  the  Members  of  the  Organization;  in  any  re- 
ports to  the  General  Assembly  the  Special  Com- 
mittee may  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
General  Assembly  as  it  deems  fit; 

12.  Shall  determine  its  own  procedure,  and 


may  establish  such  sub-committees  as  it  deems 
necessary ; 

13.  Shall  commence  its  work  within  thirty 
days  after  the  final  decision  of  the  General  As- 
sembly on  this  resolution,  and  shall  remain  in 
existence  pending  a  new  decision  of  the  General 
Assembly ; 

14.  The  General  Assembly, 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  assign  to  the 
Special  Committee  staff  adequate  to  enable  it  to 
2)erform  its  duties,  and  to  enter  into  a  standing 
arrangement  with  each  of  the  four  Govermnents 
concerned  to  assure  the  Special  Committee,  so  far 
as  it  may  find  it  necessary  to  exercise  its  functions 
within  their  territoi-ies,  of  full  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  all  necessary  facilities  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions. 


The  Financial  Position  of  Trieste 


LETTER  FROM  THE  DEPUTY  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL  ENCLOSING  DECISION  BY  THE  COUNCIL 
OF  MINISTERS  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  DATED  22  APRIL  1947 


Moscow,  7  September  1947 
Sm :  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  to  you  here- 
with the  decision  taken  by  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Moscow  on  22  April  1947  on 
the  report  of  the  Commission  which  investigated 
the  financial  position  of  Trieste,  together  with  the 
report  of  this  Commission  of.  27  February  1947.* 


Twenty-five  copies  of  the  texts  of  botli  docu- 
ments in  each  of  the  working  languages  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  are  being 
forwarded  to  you. 

(Signed)     A.  Vyshinsky 
Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


FREE  TERRITORY  OF  TRIESTE 

Decision  Taken  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  April  22nd,  1947,  concerning  the 
Report  of  the  Trieste  Commission  of  Inquiry 


The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  having  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  Trieste  Commission  of 
Inquiry  as  well  as  the  comments  on  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Government  of  the  Federated  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Yugoslavia  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy,  have  reached  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 


'  U.N.  doc.  S/577,  Oct.  9,  1947.  The  annex  appeared 
originally  in  Englisli,  French  and  Russian. 

*Note:  This  report  has  been  circulated  to  the  Govern- 
ments represented  on  the  Security  Council,  in  a  limited 
number  of  copies. 


(1)  The  solution  of  the  questions  of  the  budget, 
balance  of  payments,  currency,  customs  and  other 
financial  and  economic  questions  concerning  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste  which  were  discussed 
in  the  report  of  the  Commission  falls  within  the 
competence  of  the  Governor  and  the  Council  of 
Government  and  the  Popular  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Territory  in  accordance  with  the  relevant  Articles 
of  the  Permanent  Statute  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste.  Until  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Per- 
manent Statute  the  solution  of  these  questions  falls 
within  the  competence  of  the  Governor  and  the 
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Provisional  Council  of  Government  in  accordance 
with  the  relevant  Articles  of  the  Instrument  for 
the  Provisional  Regime  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste.  In  the  solution  of  these  questions  the 
economic  independence  of  the  Free  Territory 
should  be  provided  for  in  accordance  with  the 
above  mentioned  provisions,  particularly  Para- 
graph 4  of  Article  24  of  the  Permanent  Statute. 
(2)  The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  recom- 
mends that,  as  from  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Provisional  Council  of  Goverimient  of  the 
Free  Territory  .of  Trieste  and  until  a  new  customs 
regime  is  introduced  by  the  authorities  of  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste  the  present  regime  should  be 
maintained  and  goods  of  Italian  and  Yugoslav 
origin  should  be  imported  into  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste  without  payment  of  customs  duty,  pro- 
vided that  reciprocal  arrangements  will  be  granted 
by  these  countries  to  the  products  originating  in 
the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste ;  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Provisional  Council  of  Government 
should  make  every  effort  to  institute  the  new  cus- 
toms regime  within  a  period  of  three  months. 
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(3)  As  the  balance  of  payments  may  show  a 
deficit  in  free  foreign  exchange  over  the  period 
July-September,  1947,  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  event  of  the 
Security  Council  receiving  from  the  Governor  and 
the  Provisional  Council  of  Government  a  request 
for  financial  assistance  fr.om  outside  to  cover  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  first  period,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil should  reconnnend  that  an  amount  up  to  $5,000,- 
000  be  made  available  to  the  Government  of  the 
Free  Territory  fiom  the  resources  of  the  United 
Nations  Organisation. 

(4)  The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  decides 
to  request  the  Secretary-General  pf  the  United 
Nations  as  soon  as  the  Governor  of  the  Free  Teri'i- 
tory  of  Trieste  has  been  appointed,  t6~ti-ansmit  to 
him  for  his  information  the  report  of  the  Trieste 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  the  observations  on  it  of 
the  Italian  and  Yugoslav  Governments,  and  the 
text  of  this  decision. 

Moscow 
Aviation  Industry  House 
Apnl  £3, 1947 


Proclamation  of  Narcotics  Protocol 


President  Truman  on  October  14,  1947,  pro- 
claimed the  Protocol,  with  accompanying  Annex, 
amending  the  Agreements,  Conventions,  and  Pro- 
tocols on  Narcotic  Drugs  concluded  at  The  Hague 
on  January  23,  1912,  at  Geneva  on  February  11 
and  19,  1925,  and  July  13,  1931,  at  Bangkok  on 
November  27, 1931,  and  at  Geneva  on  June  26, 1936. 
The  Protocol,  which  was  opened  for  signature  at 
Lake  Success  on  December  11, 1946,  and  signed  for 
the  United  States  on  that  date,  was  ratified  by  the 
President  on  July  15,  1947,  and  entered  into  force 
with  res^ject  to  the  United  States  on  August  12, 
1947,  the  date  of  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  rati- 
fication with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  amendments  set  forth  in  the  Annex  do  not 


come  into  force  in  respect  of  each  Agreement,  Con- 
vention, and  Protocol  mentioned  therein  until  a 
ma  jorit  j^  of  the  parties  thereto  have  become  pai'ties 
to  the  present  Protocol.  The  United  States  is 
party  only  to  the  agreements  concluded  at  The 
Hague  in  1912  ^  and  at  Geneva  in  1931.^ 

Corrigendum 

In  the  Bulletin  of  September  28,  1947,  page  653, 
column  2,  in  a  list  of  treaties  still  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate,  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries  convention  with 
Canada  was  listed  as  having  been  signed  at  Washington 
on  April  29,  1942.     The  date  should  be  April  2,  1946. 


'  Treaty  Series  612. 
'  Treaty  Series  863. 
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American  Labor's  Part  in  Determining  Foreign  Policy 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE' 


This  is  my  first  opportunity  as  Secretary  of  State 
to  discuss  our  foreign  policy  before  a  special  gath- 
ering of  American  labor.  You  have  an  important 
part  to  play  in  the  determination  of  that  foreign 
policy  and  especially  in  making  it  effective. 

Everyone  agrees,  I  think,  that  labor  plays  a  vital 
part  in  the  functioning  of  the  modern  state.  If 
labor  can  be  confused  or  embittei'ed,  if  labor  can 
be  made  to  lose  faith  in  the  community  of  which 
it  forms  a  part,  then  the  core  of  any  national 
society  is  threatened.  The  enemies  of  democracy 
know  this,  and  it  explains  the  efforts  they  make 
to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  labor  element 
in  the  stability  of  our  institutions  and  the  sound- 
ness of  our  traditions. 

I  am  confident  of  American  labor's  reaction  to 
efforts  made  to  disrupt  the  structure  of  our  society 
in  the  domestic  field.  But  the  problems  of  foreign 
relations  are  in  their  very  nature  remote  from  the 
American  scene  and  are  more  easily  distorted. 
For  this  reason  I  wish  to  outline  certain  of  the 
fundamental  considerations  which  I  believe  are 
important  to  an  understanding  of  the  American 
position  today. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  individual  man, 
whose  well-being  is  the  chief  concern  of  all  demo- 
cratic policies,  foreign  or  domestic,  is  being  lost 
sight  of  in  the  welter  of  ideological  generalities 
and  slogans  which  fill  the  air.  Generalities  are 
frequently  accepted  as  gospel  truth  without  even 
a  superficial  examination  of  the  validity  of  their 
basic  tenets.  Often  they  are  intended  to  obscure 
the  basic  issue,  which,  as  I  see  it  today,  is  simply 
whether  or  not  men  are  to  be  left  free  to  organize 
their  social,  political,  and  economic  existence  in 
accordance  with  their  desires,  or  whether  they  are 


'  Delivered  before  the  national  convention  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  in  Boston  on  Oct.  1.5, 
1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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to  have  their  lives  arranged  and  dictated  for  them 
by  small  groups  of  men  who  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  this  arbitrary  power. 

This  issue  is  as  old  as  recorded  history.  But  in 
the  world  today  it  has  assumed  more  menacing 
proj^ortions  than  ever  before.  The  great  enemy 
of  democracy  has  always  been  the  concentration 
of  arbitrary  jjower  in  a  few  hands. 

The  jiarticular  theory  used  as  a  justification  for 
the  suppression  and  eventual  elimination  of  civil 
liberties  varies  with  the  times.  All  such  theories, 
however,  contain  within  themselves  the  greatest 
of  all  historical  fallacies — that  in  human  affairs 
the  end  justifies  tlie  means. 

I  do  not  have  to  point  out  to  this  convention  that 
the  rights  of  labor  and  the  hope  and  possibility  of 
further  gains  for  labor  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  preservation  of  civil  liberties.  The  issue 
is  not  one  of  political  labels,  but  whether  or  not 
civil  liberties,  the  right  of  ci'iticism,  and  right  of 
recall  of  individuals  elected  to  governmental  re- 
sponsibility remain  intact.  No  section  of  the 
American  population  has  a  more  vital  stake  in  tlie 
preservation  of  free  institutions  in  the  world  tlian 
has  American  labor.  For  among  the  first  victims 
of  any  dictatorial  regime,  and  notably  of  the  police 
state,  is  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  itself  for 
the  i^rotection  of  its  interests. 

It  is  rather  trite  to  say  that  the  world  is  now  a 
small  place,  but  that  is  a  fact,  and  what  happens 
in  distant  places  affects  our  affairs  and  our  lives 
inevitably,  often  very  quickly,  and  sometimes  most 
seriously.  The  present  situation  in  Europe  is  defi- 
nitely of  the  last-mentioned  character. 

The  basic  jDroblem  of  world  recovery  is  produc- 
tion. Production  of  course  involves  other  critical 
factors — food,  fuel,  housing,  and  communications, 
for  example,  not  to  mention  political  influences  or 
controls.     With  reference  to  the  situation  in  Eu- 
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rope,  at  the  present  moment  the  dominant  factors 
are  food  and  coal.  Problems  of  foreign  exchange, 
dollar  shortages  as  now  expressed,  are  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  dilemma.  I  repeat  tliat  the  immedi- 
ate requirements  at  this  time  are  food  and  coal. 

Europe  is  entering  on  another  long  winter.  As 
has  already  been  described  by  numerous  observers 
and  authorities,  the  situation  is  precarious.  Out- 
side assistance  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
a  really  dangerous  deterioration  in  health  and  mo- 
rale before  any  carefully  determined  long-range 
program  can  possibly  be  put  into  effect. 

There  now  exists  the  urgent  necessity  for  posi- 
tive interim  measures  to  prevent  a  fatal  deteriora- 
tion in  Europe — political,  economic,  and  psycho- 
logical— before  Congi-ess  has  sufficient  time  to  con- 
sider and  act  upon  a  possible  long-range  plan  for 
American  assistance. 

The  present  food-saving  plan  is  one  such  interim 
measure.  The  committees  of  Congress,  which  are 
being  scheduled  to  meet  in  November,  will  un- 
doubtedly consider  others.  Meanwhile  the  Ad- 
ministration will  do  all  within  its  limited  power 
to  lend  assistance. 

These  measures  alone  will  not  suffice.  They  are 
but  a  step — an  all-important  step — to  prevent  a 
collapse  this  winter. 

When  I  made  a  public  statement  at  Harvard  on 
June  5  last,^  it  was  plainly  evident  that  a  situation 
had  developed  where  we  must  immediately  choose 
between  two  lines  of  action — either  to  concern  our- 
selves solely  with  our  own  internal  affairs  despite 
our  heavy  commitments  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  while  Europe  suffered  a  complete  political 
and  economic  demoralization;  or  we  must  take 
action  to  assist  Europe  in  avoiding  a  disastrous 
disintegration  with  tragic  consequences  for  the 
world.  Therefore,  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
the  European  countries,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
dilemma  which  faced  them,  should  join  together 
in  working  out  a  mutual  basis  of  cooperation  for 
their  own  rehabilitation  and  should  determine,  on 
a  businesslike  basis,  the  degree  and  character  of 
the  outside  assistance  they  calculated  would  be 
urgently  needed  over  and  above  what  was  humanly 
possible  for  them  to  accomplish  for  themselves. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  16  nations 
have  submitted  a  preliminary  plan,  both  as  to  their 
own  agreed  actions  and  as  to  what  outside  assist- 
ance they  feel  will  be  necessary  in  the  next  four 
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or  five  years.  At  the  same  time,  our  resources  have 
been  reviewed  in  order  that  no  step  might  be  taken 
which  would  involve  an  unwise  drain  on  our  econ- 
omy. The  European  plan  is  now  under  study  by 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Government  concerned 
and  by  the  special  groups  which  were  formed  by 
direction  of  the  President.  Certain  committees  of 
Congress  have  planned  to  meet  in  a  few  weeks  to 
consider  first  the  measures  which  may  iimnediately 
be  necessary  and  later  the  proposal  soon  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Government  for  assistance  in  the 
long-range  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 

Whatever  form  the  proposal  may  take  we  must 
be  assured  that  the  participating  countries  will 
make  every  possible  effort  to  reach  the  production 
rates  they  have  set  for  themselves  and  that  they 
will  make  the  necessary  fiscal  reforms.  We  have 
great  admiration  for  the  fortitude  displayed  by  the 
people  of  these  countries  under  prolonged  condi- 
tions of  want  and  extreme  hardship.  But  the 
present  situation  requires  more  than  stoical,  even 
heroic  endurance.  I  repeat  that  basically  the  pres- 
ent problem  of  world  recovery  is  one  of  production. 
And  I  add  the  comment  that  increased  production 
emphatically  demands  harder  work,  and  that  in 
turn  demands  more,  not  less,  food. 

The  productivity  of  American  farms  and  facto- 
ries is  of  tremendous  concern  to  the  entire  world. 
For  that  and  other  reasons  we  occupy  a  very  special 
position  in  the  world,  which  carries  with  it  a  heavy 
responsibility  which  cannot  be  avoided,  even  if  we 
might  wish  to  do  so.  Therefore  we  must  face  the 
facts.  The  United  States  stands  in  the  midst  of 
a  highly  critical  world  period.  The  situation  in- 
volves dangers  which  affect  every  American  alike. 
It  would  be  a  great  folly  to  assume  that  we  can 
stand  aloof  or  that  we  can  straddle  the  issue.  A 
very  distinguished  American  recently  stated  that 
"No  private  program  and  no  public  policy,  in  any 
sector  of  our  national  life,  can  now  escape  from 
the  compelling  fact  that  if  it  is  not  framed  with 
reference  to  the  world  it  is  framed  with  perfect 
futility".  What  endangers  the  United  States  en- 
dangers all  of  us— labor,  industry,  and  agriculture 
alike.  Because  the  economic  stability  of  Europe 
is  essential  to  the  political  stability  of  Europe,  it 
is  of  tremendous  importance  to  us,  to  our  peace 
and  security,  and  it  is  equally  important  to  the 


'  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1947,  p.  1159. 
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entire  world.  We  are  faced  with  the  danger  of  the 
actual  disappearance  of  the  characteristics  of  west- 
ern civilization  on  which  our  Government  and  our 
manner  of  living  are  based. 

We  are  proceeding  in  a  determined  campaign 
which  has  for  its  purpose  world  stability,  a  condi- 
tion absolutely  necessary  to  world  peace.  It  is  a 
difficult  business.  It  requires  infinite  patience  and 
a  constant  effort  to  understand  the  other  fellow's 


point  of  view,  but  it  definitely  requires  cool  cal- 
culation and  gi-eat  determination.  Hasty  judg- 
ments and  short-range  thinking  need  to  be  avoided. 
Above  all  things,  a  regard  for  the  American  tradi- 
tion is  required,  the  typical  American  readiness 
to  assist  those  in  need  of  help,  to  discount  vicious 
propaganda  and  outrageous  criticism,  and  in  the 
end  to  seek  only  to  do  what  is  right,  so  far  as  we 
can  determine  the  right. 


Report  on  National  Resources  and  Foreign  Aid 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  October  18] 

I  have  received  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  national  resources  and  foreign 
aid.^ 

This  report  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  three  reports 
being  prepared  by  sjaecial  committees  which  I  ap- 
pointed in  June  to  study  the  relationship  between 
the  interests  of  our  domestic  economy  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  United  States  can  aid  friendly 
foreign  countries  in  progi'ams  of  self-rehabilita- 
tion and  reconstruction. 

The  task  assigned  Secretary  Krug's  committee 
was  to  explore  the  state  of  our  resources  and  report 
upon  their  adequacy  to  contribute  to  foreign  re- 
construction. This  report  covers  the  physical  as- 
pects of  the  subject,  with  only  such  reference  to 
economic  and  fiscal  aspects  as  is  necessary  to  define 
the  problem  of  resource  use. 

Secretary  Krug  reports  that  on  the  whole  our 
national  resources  are  physically  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  national  security  and  the  American 
standard  of  living  and  at  the  same  time  to  support 
a  considerable  foreign-aid  program.  The  report 
emphasizes  that  intelligent  utilization  of  our  natu- 
ral resources  calls  for  an  expanded  progi'am  to 
conserve  them  from  waste  and  more  intensive 
efforts  to  discover  and  develop  new  sources  of 
supply  for  many  of  our  basic  raw  materials. 

The  fact  that  our  natural  resources  are  adequate 

^  Not  printed.  Released  to  the  press  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Oct.  19, 1947. 
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to  permit  sharing  is  heartening.  But  other  vitally 
important  factors  must  be  weighed  before  we  can 
determine  the  extent  to  whidi  these  resources  can 
be  shared. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  will  shortly 
report  on  a  related  aspect  of  the  problem.  The 
task  assigned  the  Comicil  is  to  appraise  the  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  United  States  of  aid  to  other 
countries.  The  basic  data  and  analyses  have  been 
made  available  to  the  nonpartisan  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Secretary  Harriman's  committee  will  report  on  the 
character  and  quantities  of  our  resources  which 
may  be  safely  and  wisely  utilized  in  a  program  of 
foreign  assistance. 

The  studies  by  the  three  groups  are  interrelated. 
The  facts  and  conclusions  of  Secretary  Krug's 
report  are  already  being  used  by  the  other  two 
committees.  Aided  by  these  three  studies,  and  by 
information  assembled  by  the  State  Department 
concerning  the  needs  of  other  countries  and  the 
measures  of  self-help  and  mutual  help  being  taken 
by  these  countries,  I  shall  prepare  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  a 
balanced  foreign-aid  program. 

The  remaining  two  re2:)orts  will  also  be  made 
public  as  soon  as  they  are  completed.  I  hope  they 
will  receive  full  discussion  by  members  of  the  Con- 
gi-ess  and  by  business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  the 
general  public. 
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Report  on  Greece 


BY  GEORGE  C.  McGHEE  > 


In  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  by  the  Gi'eek 
Government,  Congress  authorized  in  May  of  this 
year  tlie  Greek  and  Turkish  aid  program,  mider 
vrhich  300  million  dollars  was  allocated  to  Greece. 
President  Truman  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
the  aid  act  stated  that  if  aid  were  not  extended 
Greece  could  not  survive  as  a  free  nation  but  would 
be  forced  into  the  Communist  orbit  by  a  Com- 
munist minority  supplied  from  abroad.  -  By  an 
overwhelming  majority  Congress  determined  that 
it  was  in  our  national  interest  to  aid  this  freedom- 
loving  nation,  our  gallant  ally  in  the  last  war,  in 
restoring  her  war-devastated  economy  and  in  pro- 
viding military  supplies  needed  to  establish  in- 
ternal order.  An  American  Mission  for  Aid  to 
Greece,  mider  the  leadership  of  former  Nebraska 
Governor  Dwight  P.  Griswold,  was  sent  to  Greece 
to  administer  the  program. 

In  the  meantime  Americans  have  been  asking 
many  questions  about  the  Greek-aid  program : 
"Was  the  United  States  justified  in  assuming  this 
grave  resi^onsibility  toward  Greece?"  "Can 
Greece  really  be  saved?"  "Wliat  sort  of  a  job  is 
the  American  Mission  doing?"  "What  can  the 
Mission  hope  to  accomplish  with  the  funds 
provided?" 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  3-weeks  visit  to 
Greece.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  Gover- 
nor Griswold  and  his  staff  and  with  the  American 
Ambassador,  Mr.  IMacVeagh.  I  talked  with  Greek 
political  leaders  and  with  members  of  the  (Jreek 
Government.  I  met  with  the  Greek  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  Sophoulis,  who  has,  despite  Iiis  advanced 
age,  returned  to  political  life  to  lead  his  people 
under  the  new  coalition  government.  I  talked 
with  businessmen  in  Athens,  with  farmers  and  vil- 
lagers in  the  Peloponnesus  and  Crete,  and  with 
refugees  in  the  guerrilla  area  north  of  Salonika.    • 

I  would  like  to  report  on  the  situation  in  Greece 
as  I  saw  it — to  give  an  accounting  of  how  your 
Government  is  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the 
American  people  to  aid  Greece. 

First  of  all,  the  American  Mission  in  Greece 
is  a  good  mission.  Its  members  are  representative 
Americans  who  were  carefully  chosen  on  the  basis 
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of  outstanding  ability  in  administration  or  in  the 
specialized  fields  for  which  the  Mission  is  respon- 
sible. They  were  selected  from  some  6,000  appli- 
cants and  on  the  basis  of  questionnaires  sent  to 
1,000  men  who  had  made  outstanding  contributions 
in  previous  public  service.  In  most  cases  mem- 
bers of  the  Mission  are  serving  at  personal  sacrifice 
as  the  result  of  a  strong  patriotic  appeal. 

The  Director  of  the  Agriculture  Division  was 
drafted  from  his  position  as  business  manager  at 
Texas  A.  and  M.  College.  The  Director  of  the 
Commerce  and  Supply  Division  left  a  key  position 
in  a  New  York  food  concern,  following  an  out- 
standing Government  career  which  included  serv- 
ice as  a  top  official  in  the  War  Production  Board. 
The  ISIission  Highway  Engineer  was  formerly 
Commissioner  of  Highways  in  West  Virginia,  a 
state  which  is  considered  to  have  about  the  same 
type  of  country  as  Greece.  The  Head  of  the  In- 
dustry Division  was  formerly  President  of  the 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company.  Other  top  officials 
of  the  Mission  are  men  of  similar  caliber. 

I  found  at  Mission  headquarters  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  and  teamplay.  The  Mission  staff  be- 
lieve in  their  Mission.  They  are  not  the  dollar 
imperialists  the  Moscow  press  would  have  the 
world  believe.  They  come  as  friends  to  a  country 
they  genuinely  want  to  help  and  whose  sovereignty 
and  dignity  they  respect — as  they  respect' the  great- 
ness of  her  past. 

But  you  may  say,  "What  has  the  Mission  done  to 
save  Greece?" 

First  of  all  there  is  the  purely  statistical  record. 
Seventeen  sliiploads  of  United  States  military 
supplies  and  equipment  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Greek  Army.  Greek  troops  ai'e  now  fighting  with 
our  ammunition  and  subsisting  on  our  supplies. 
In  addition,  135,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  have 
arrived  in  Greece  and  7,800  tons  of  milk  for  the 
Greek  children.     Other  necessary  Greek  imports, 


'  Address  broadcast  over  CBS  on  Oct.  15,  1947,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  McGhee  is 
Coordinator  for  Aid  to  Greece  and  Tiirkey. 

-  BuiXETiN  of  Mar.  23,  1947,  p.  .534.  See  also  Bulletin 
Supplement  of  May  4, 1947. 
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such  as  petroleum,  coal,  automotive  spare  parts, 
and  fertilizers  have  been  financed  with  Aid  funds. 

But  the  accomplishments  of  the  Mission  cannot 
be  measured  entirely  in  terms  of  goods  delivered. 
Since  it  began  operations  in  July,  the  Mission  has 
been  quietly  laying  the  groundwork  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  Greek  Government  to  assure  that 
American  aid  is  effectively  utilized  for  the  pur- 
poses intended  and  that  the  Greeks  themselves 
make  the  maximum  contribution  from  their  own 
resources  in  the  recovery  effort. 

On  some  matters  the  Mission  gives  teclmical 
advice  to  the  Greek  Government.  Wliere  the  use 
of  American  resources  is  involved,  the  Mission  has 
agreements  with  the  Greek  Government  which 
permit  control  over  the  operations.  Where  joint 
resources  of  the  two  countries  are  involved,  co- 
operative agreements  have  been  negotiated  which 
define  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  both 
countries.  An  example  is  the  Public  Koads  Ad- 
ministration, where  an  American  engineer  admin- 
isters the  construction  and  maintenance  of  Greek 
roads. 

A  start  has  been  made  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Greek  transportation  facilities  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  war  and  which  are  acting  as  a  bottle- 
neck to  all  Greek  recovery.  American  contractors, 
with  typical  American  initiative  and  energ>',  have 
organized  Greek  engineers  and  laborers.  Jobs 
have  been  offered  to  guerrillas  who  accept  the  Gov- 
ernment's amnesty.  They  have  brought  in  Ameri- 
can equipment  and  materials  as  required,  while  at 
the  same  time  endeavoring  to  make  maximum  use 
of  local  Greek  materials.  Work  has  been  started 
on  the  Salonika-Athens  highway.  Workmen  are 
busy  repairing  the  damaged  docks  at  Piraeus  and 
are  clearing  the  vital  Corinth  Canal.  All  this  re- 
construction activity  is  a  visible  and  even  dramatic 
evidence  to  the  Greek  people  of  the  sincere  desire 
of  the  United  States  to  aid  the  Greek  nation. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  termination  of  war 
Greece  has  a  sound  and  complete  economic  pro- 
gram, designed  to  start  her  on  the  road  toward 
self-support.  In  his  address  last  Monday  night 
in  Athens,  Prime  Minister  Sophoulis  announced  a 
program  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Mission.  The  Prime  Minister  calls  for  sac- 
rifice and  privation  from  the  Greek  people  in 
achieving  their  own  recovery.  He  announced  a 
new  foreign-exchange  plan  designed  to  overcome 


the  handicaps  to  Greek  export  trade  of  an  over- 
valued currency  and  to  sell  their  tobacco,  olive  oil, 
currants,  and  other  products  on  the  world  market. 
He  also  announced  the  creation  of  a  Foreign 
Trade  Administration  headed  by  an  American  em- 
ployee of  the  Greek  Government.  This  Adminis- 
tration will  have  authority  to  grant  all  import 
licenses.  It  will  eliminate  luxury  imports  and  will 
promote  Greek  export  trade.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter called  also  for  balancing  the  Greek  budget, 
which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  abolishing  non- 
essential Government  services  and  effecting  econ- 
omies in  public  administration. 

In  other  areas  vital  to  the  recovery  of  Greece 
the  Mission  has  made  real  if  not  spectacular  prog- 
ress. Agriculture  provides  a  livelihood  for  60  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  Greece.  Orders  have  been 
placed  for  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  pesticides;  can- 
ning plants  imported  by  unrra  have  been  put  into 
operation;  spare  parts  have  been  ordered  for 
tractors  and  other  farm  equipment;  a  well-drilling 
program  has  been  started  to  increase  gi'ound  water 
necessary  to  expand  productive  land  areas. 

Mission  experts  in  government  administration 
are  working  directly  with  a  liaison  team  of  Greek 
officials  to  assist  them  in  effecting  a  general  re- 
organization of  the  Greek  Government.  This  is 
designed  to  increase  administrative  efficiency,  to 
imiDrove  civil-service  procedures,  and  to  make  over- 
all savings  in  the  Greek  budget.  The  Greek  Gov- 
ernment is  reducing  its  civil  service  employees  by 
15,000  before  December  15. 

In  the  field  of  public  health,  the  Mission  has 
taken  steps  to  procure  vaccines  and  sanitary  facili- 
ties for  the  200,000  refugees  in  the  north  of  Greece 
who  have  been  made  homeless  by  guerrilla  activity. 
It  is  assisting  the  Greek  Government  in  a  reorgani- 
zation of  its  health  services.  It  is  financing  an 
effective  anti-malaria  program  conducted  by  the 
Greek  School  of  Hygiene,  whicli  has  reduced  mala- 
ria cases  from  2,000,000  to  50,000  a  year. 

In  the  field  of  labor  the  Mission  is  aiding  the 
Greek  Government  in  the  development  of  a  sound 
wage  and  salaiy  structure  designed  to  promote  in- 
dustrial efficiency  and  an  equitable  relationship 
between  income  and  prices.  The  Mission  has  be- 
gun to  train  Greek  workers  in  the  skills  required 
for  the  reconstruction  program  and  in  other  prac- 
tical fields  which  will  assist  in  Greek  recovery. 

I  would  not,  however,  have  you  think  that  the 
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path  to  recovery  in  Greece  will  be  easy  nor  that 
Greek  independence  of  foreign  aid  is  yet  in  sight. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  Aid  funds  has  been 
lowered  by  increased  world  prices.  This  year's 
wheat  crop  in  Greece  is  only  two-thirds  normal. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  Aid  funds  earmarked 
for  reconstruction  has  by  necessity  been  diverted 
to  military  expenditures.  Guerrilla  activity  haa 
not  been  decreased  by  the  liberal  oifer  of  amnesty 
by  the  Greek  Government.  The  balancing  of  the 
Greek  budget  has  not  as  yet  been  accomplished. 

One  can,  however,  say  that  all  of  the  necessary 
elements  for  recovery  are  now  present  and  can 
begin  to  be  operative  once  internal  order  is  estab- 
lished in  Greece.  In  the  restoration  of  internal 
order  we  are  relying  heavily  on  the  creation  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  a 
commission  which  will  effectively  seal  the  Greek 
border  against  assistance  to  the  guerrillas  from 
Greece's  northern  neighbors.  If  order  can  be  re- 
stored, there  is  every  reason  to  be  optimistic  about 
the  recovery  of  Greece — even  more  optimistic  than 
one  can  be  about  the  recovery  of  the  more  indus- 
trialized countries  of  Europe.  If  order  is  not 
restored  there  can  be  no  recovery. 

I  would  at  this  point  like  to  express  my  convic- 
tion on  two  vital  points  which  are  not  clear  to  all 
Americans.  The  first  is  that  Greece  is  a  real  de- 
mocracy— as  we  understand  democracy.  The 
word  democracy  originated  in  Greece.  There  has 
been  much  talk  about  domination  of  Greece  by  a 
few  wealthy  people  in  Athens.  In  my  opinion  this 
has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  There  is  individual 
wealth  in  Greece,  as  there  must  be  in  any  free-en- 
terprise incentive  system.  There  have  been  selfish 
individuals  and  groups  which  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  Greek  democracy  to  further  their  own  in- 
terests. But  basically  the  Greek  people  are  as 
democratic  as  any  people  on  earth.  All  of  the 
basic  freedoms  are  jealously  guarded.  There  are 
two  Communist  papers  in  Athens  that  attack  the 
Government  and  the  American  Aid  Mission  daily. 
I  am  proud  to  say  they  attacked  me.  The  last 
Greek  election  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Allied 
observers,  a  fair  election.  The  Gi'eek  Government 
is  highly  responsive,  sometimes  too  responsive,  to 
the  desires  of  its  people. 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  Greeks  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  Communism  and  will  combat  it  with 
all  means  at  their  disposal.    Greece  has  essentially 
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an  agricultural  economy,  and  the  Greek  farmer, 
like  all  farmers,  is  devoted  to  the  principle  of  pri- 
vate property.  In  talking  with  refugees  who  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  guerrillas,  I 
found  many  who  had  been  subjected  to  Communist 
propaganda  but  none  who  believed  any  of  the 
grandiose  promises  the  Conmiunists  made.  In  one 
village  of  800  there  had  been  only  one  Communist 
adherent;  in  another  of  450  there  were  25.  In 
recent  labor-union  elections  the  moderate  "reform- 
ists" won  452  members  while  the  Communists  won 
49. 

It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  without  our  as- 
sistance Greece  cannot  withstand  continued  ag- 
gression by  her  more  powerful  Communist  neigh- 
bors to  the  north.  In  Macedonia  only  60  miles  of 
Greek  territory  separates  Bulgaria  from  an  outlet 
to  the  Mediterranean.  If  Greece's  northern  neigh- 
bors continue  their  support  of  the  Greek  guerrilla 
forces,  the  need  for  foreign  aid  will  continue  be- 
yond June  30,  1948,  no  matter  what  achievements 
are  made  by  the  American  Aid  Mission  and  the 
Greek  people  toward  recovery. 

Greece  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  16  European 
countries  involved  in  the  so-called  Marshall  plan. 
Any  decision  on  that  plan  or  a  continuation  of  the 
Greek-aid  progi-am  is  one  for  the  people  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Only  they  can 
decide  the  extent  and  nature  of  any  further  aid  to 
be  furniihed  to  Greece.  The  policy  of  this  coun- 
try to  support  Greek  integrity  and  independence, 
consistent  with  our  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  will  not,  however,  terminate  with 
the  present  aid  program  on  June  30, 1948,  but  will 
continue  as  long  as  Greece  remains  a  democratic 
country  desirous  of  resisting  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

Additional  Appointments  to  AMAG 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
14  the  appointment  of  George  L.  Reed  as  Housing 
Adviser  for  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to 
Greece,  to  assist  in  solving  the  severe  housing 
I^roblems  in  that  country.  Wartime  damage  to 
housing  in  Greece  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest  of  any 
combatant  nation,  with  an  estimated  150,000  to 
200,000  buildings  completely  destroyed  and  over 
40,000  more  partially  damaged.  Funds  are  being 
made  available  by  the  Mission  to  permit  procure- 
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ment  of  the  necessary  fittings  and  materials  not 
obtainable  in  Greece  for  repairs  and  for  erection 
of  new  dwellings.  Further,  there  are  plans  for 
temporary  construction  of  barracks-type  winter 
shelters  for  15,000  people  who  will  soon  have  to 
move  out  of  school  buildings  and  other  inadequate 
accommodations  in  the  Salonika  area,  where  the 
housing  situation  has  been  aggravated  by  the  large 
concentration  of  refugees  from  guerrilla  warfare. 
En  route  to  Greece,  Mr.  Reed  is  stopping  in 
Geneva  to  participate  in  the  Panel  on  Housing 
Problems  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe.  He  is  taking  with  him  to  Geneva  and 
to  Greece  data  on  public  and  private  housing  de- 


velopments in  the  United  States  and  an  exhibit 
of  new  building  methods  and  materials. 

The  Department  of  State  also  announced  on 
October  1-1  the  appointment  of  the  following  ad- 
ditional members  of  the  American  Mission  for 
Aid  to  Greece: 

William  A.  Underwood,  reports  analyst 
Edna  X.  White,  home  demonstration  specialist 
L.  Malcolm  Slaght,  deputy  chief,  industry 
Henry  Wiens,  government  expenditure  specialist 
Kenneth  H.  McGill,  reports  analyst 
William  W.  Deitrick,  auditor 
Ludwig  Weindling,  textile  specialist 
Louis  M.  Knight,  marketing  sxiecialist 


Tripartite  Commission  Begins  Restoration  of  Monetary  Gold 


[Rele.ised  to  the  press  by  the  Tripartite  Commission 
simultaneously  in  Europe  and  U.  S.  on  October  171 

The  Tripartite  Commission  for  the  Restitution 
of  Monetary  Gold,  composed  of  Russell  H.  Dorr, 
United  States  Commissioner  and  Chairman.  Sir 
Desmond  Morton,  KCB,  CMG,  MC,  United  King- 
dom Commissioner,  and  Jacques  RueflF,  Commis- 
sioner for  France,  announced  on  October  17  at  its 
seat  in  Brussels  the  preliminary  distribution  of 
128,408  kg.  of  fine  gold  to  certain  of  the  countries 
which  during  World  War  II  were  despoiled  of 
monetary  gold  by  Germany :  90,649  kg.  has  been 
allocated  to  Belgium;  1,929  kg.  to  Luxembourg; 
and  35,890  kg.  to  the  Netherlands. 

Further,  the  Tripartite  Commission  points  out 
that  part  III  of  the  Paris  reparation  agreement 
provides  that  shares  of  the  gold  pool  shall  be  set 
aside  for  countries  not  represented  at  the  repara- 
tion conference  (including  Austria  and  Italy), 
pending  decision  as  to  the  participation  of  such 
countries  in  the  pool.  Therefore,  having  deter- 
mined that  a  portion  of  the  claims  submitted  by 
Austria  and  Italy  under  the  authority  of  this  pro- 
vision are  clearly  valid,  the  Commission  has 
ordered  that  26,187  kg.  for  Austria  and  3,805  kg. 
for  Italy  be  set  aside.  Negotiations  for  inclusion 
of  Austria  and  Italy  in  the  gold  pool  are  in  prog- 
ress and  may  be  completed  in  time  for  them  to 
share  in  this  preliminary  distribution.  Negotia- 
tions are  also  being  carried  on  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  Poland  to  participation  in  the  gold- 
pool  arrangement. 
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The  btilk  of  the  distribution  will  consist  of 
monetary  gold  looted  by  the  Nazis  and  recovered 
by  the  United  States  Army  in  the  immense  cache 
in  the  salt  mines  at  Merkers,  Germany,  in  April 
1945.  The  balance  will  be  delivered  from  stolen 
monetary  gold  sold  by  Nazi  Germany  to  Switzer- 
land during  the  war  and  turned  over  by  that  coun- 
try to  the  Allied  Powers  under  the  Washington 
accord  of  May  25,  1946. 

Ten  countries — Albania,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia — have  filed 
claims  with  the  Commission  on  account  of  Nazi 
gold  looting.  The  Commission  has  examined  with 
care  these  claims  and  evidence  offered  in  support 
of  them.  Some  of  the  claims  raise  no  legal  prob- 
lems, are  fully  supported  by  detailed  and  verifiable 
data,  and  can  clearly  be  allowed  at  once.  Others 
have  been  found  to  give  rise  to  questions  of  law  or 
fact  that  will  require  some  further  time  to  adjudi- 
cate. The  Commission  did  not  feel  it  proper  to 
ask  those  countries  whose  claims  were  clearly  and 
fully  proved  to  wait  for  their  .share  until  it  could 
complete  its  work  on  all  claims,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  desirability  of  returning  to  circulation 
as  soon  as  possible  gold  which  was  looted  by  Ger- 
many and  at  present  remains  immobilized.  It 
determined  therefore  to  make  this  preliminary 
distribution  on  account  of  those  claims  whose 
validity  is  incontrovertible. 
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In  calculating  the  sum  to  be  allocated,  the  Com- 
mission has  kept  in  reserve  a  sufficient  amount  of 
the  gold  now  on  hand  to  make  it  possible  to  satisfy 
in  equal  proportion  pending  claims  which  may 
later  be  determined  to  be  valid.  Rights  of  resti- 
tution which  may  later  be  recognized  are  therefore 
fullj'  safeguarded.  On  the  other  hand  it  should 
be  understood  that  all  of  the  looted  gold  recovered 
will,  of  course,  be  distributed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  those  countries  which  establish  their  claims. 

The  Commission  is  informed  that  the  gold  allo- 
cated to  Belgium  in  this  first  distribution  will  be 
delivered  by  that  country  to  France  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  reached  in  1944  under  which  France 
at  that  time  returned  to  Belgium  the  gold  of  the 
Belgian  National  Bank,  which  was  moved  to 
France  on  the  eve  of  the  German  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium and  was  later  captured  by  the  Germans.  A 
similar  situation  prevails  as  to  the  allocation  to 
Luxembourg. 

Negotiations  by  the  United  States,  United  King- 
dom, and  France  are  continuing  for  recovery  of 
further  monetary  gold  stolen  by  Germany  and  sold 
by  it  to  other  countries  during  the  war.  Sweden 
has  agreed  to  restore  all  gold  received  from  Ger- 
many which  is  accepted  by  Sweden  as  having  been 
looted,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  total  of  such 
receipts  will  be  determined  shortly.  It  is  hoped 
that  negotiations  with  other  countries  may  be  as 
successful.  All  such  gold  recovered  will  also  be 
distributed  in  proportion  to  losses  as  determined 
by  the  Commission.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
some  further  payment  will  be  made  on  account  of 
claims  already  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  this 
preliminary  distribution  and  that  the  proportion- 
ate allocation  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  make 
on  account  of  claims  subsequently  accepted  will  be 
larger.  The  Commission  intends  to  make  further 
distributions  as  soon  as  possible.  A  number  of 
claims  are  at  present  in  suspense  only  because  of 
the  delay  of  claimant  countries  in  supplying  the 
Commission  with  certain  supplementary  evidence 
necessary  to  complete  the  proof  required  by  the 
Paris  agreement. 

In  announcing  this  first  distribution  of  monetary 
gold  the  Commission  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Paris  agreement  on  reparations,  which 
established  the  monetary  gold  pool,  provides  ex- 
plicitly for  the  restitution  of  monetary  gold  to 
each  participating  country  in  proportion  to  the 
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losses  of  such  gold  it  suffered  through  looting  by 
or  wrongful  removal  to  Germany.  The  Commis- 
sion is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  restitution 
of  gold  looted  by  the  Nazis  from  the  victims  of 
concentration  and  death  camps.  Under  the  Paris 
agreement  gold  of  this  type  recovered  in  Germany 
was  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  on  Refugees  to  be  used 
in  the  rehabilitation  and  resettlement  of  nonre- 
patriable  victims  of  German  action. 

German  Vessels  Made  Available  to  France 

[Released  to  the  press  October  16] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  on  October  16 
advised  the  French  Ambassador  of  the  availability 
for  transfer  to  the  French  Government  of  certain 
former  German  naval  vessels.  These  ships,  total- 
ing 31  in  number,  plus  one  floating  dock,  are  among 
those  allotted  to  the  United  States  by  the  Tripar- 
tite Naval  Commission  which  was  established  by 
the  Potsdam  Conference.  The  undertaking  by 
this  Government  to  make  available  to  France  a 
part  of  its  share  of  the  captured  German  vessels 
was  incorporated  into  the  Blum-Byrnes  agreement 
of  May  28,  1946.^ 

With  the  exception  of  two  destroyers  at  Annap- 
olis, the  ships  are  now  in  German  ports.  The 
French  Navy  will  take  possession  of  the  two  de- 
stroyers on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Annapolis  in 
November  of  the  French  cruiser  Georges  Leygues. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  early  trans- 
fer to  French  command  of  the  remaining  ships. 

The  high  proportion  of  service  vessels  to  combat 
types  results  from  the  desire  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment for  ships  which  will  contribute  to  the 
French  civilian  economy. 

A  list  of  the  ships  by  category  follows: 

3  destroyers 

1  aviation  supply  ship 

1  aviation  repair  and  maintenance  ship 

1  depot  ship 

12  mine  sweepers 

3  trawlers 

1  tanker 

7  seagoing  tugs 

2  toi-pedo  transporters 

1  40,000-ton  floating  dock 


^  Bulletin  of  June  9,  1946,  p.  994,  and  June  30,  1946, 
p.  1127. 
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Italian  Government  Expresses  Gratitude 
for  Return  of  Naval  Units 

[Released  to  the  press  October  13] 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  received  the  following 
message  from  Count  Carlo  Sforza,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  the  following  is  a  trans- 
lation: ^ 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  Your  Excellency  for 
your  communication  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  mindful  of  worthy  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Italian  Navy  during  the  period  of 
co-belligerency,  has  decided  to  renounce  com- 
pletely the  Italian  naval  units  assigned  to  it  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy  ^  and 
the  four-power  naval  protocol  of  February  10, 
1947.^ 

Your  Excellency  has  also  informed  me  of  the 
desire  of  your  government  that  these  units, 
scrapped  and  utilized  by  Italy  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  protocol,  contribute 
to  welfare  of  the  Italian  economy. 

I  have  the  honor  to  advise  Your  Excellency  that 
the  Italian  Government  has  noted  with  particular 
satisfaction  this  decision  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  a  decision  of  which  it  appre- 
ciates above  all  the  high  moral  significance  of 
which  the  whole  Italian  people  has  learned  with 
lively  gratitude  and  which  will  draw  even  closer 
the  bonds  of  friendship  which  unite  the  two  navies 
and  two  countries. 


Army  To  Purchase  French  Francs  To  Pay 
Procurement  Obligations 

Statement  by  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  October  15] 

The  French  Government  has  informed  this  Gov- 
ernment that  a  sum  in  excess  of  80  million  dollars 
remains  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  to  France 
on  account  of  procurement  obligations  incurred  by 
the  United  States  Army  in  France  and  North 
Africa  after  September  2,  1945.  The  auditing  of 
the  basic  records,  which  is  now  in  process,  is  being 
pressed  forward  so  that  settlements  can  be  reached 
as  promptly  as  possible. 


'  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 

'  Department  of  State  publication  2743. 

'  Bulletin  of  May  4,  1947,  p.  815. 
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In  the  interim,  in  order  to  help  the  French  Gov- 
ernment meet  its  immediate  dollar  requirements 
for  essential  imports,  I  have  today  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  purchase  from  the  French 
Government  francs  in  the  equivalent  of  50  million 
dollars,  such  francs  to  be  used  in  payment  of  pro- 
curement obligations  or  for  other  expenditures  of 
the  United  States  Government. 


Interim  Air-Transport  Agreement 
With  Austria 

[Released  to  the  press  October  8] 

An  interim  air-transport  agreement  between 
Austria  and  the  United  States  was  signed  on  Oc- 
tober 8  at  the  Bundeskanzleramt  by  Karl  Gruber, 
Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  John 
G.  Erhardt,  American  Minister,  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  Governments.  It  is  the  first  air-trans- 
port agreement  concluded  by  Austria  since  the 
war.  It  is  hoped  that  this  agreement  will  facili- 
tate and  promote  the  development  of  commercial 
and  other  relations  between  Austria  and  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  The  agreement 
is  based  on  the  form  of  agreement  approved  by 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(iCAO)  and  is  generally  similar  to  agreements 
which  the  United  States  has  concluded  in  the  past 
few  years  with  more  than  30  other  countries.  It 
is  intended  to  stimulate  and  promote  the  sound 
economic  development  of  air  transportation  while 
eliminating  unfair  methods  of  competition. 

Murder  in  Addis  Ababa  of  Alien  Employed 
by  American  Legation 

[Released  to  the  press  October  11] 

The  American  Legation  at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethi- 
opia, has  reported  to  the  Department  of  State  the 
murder,  on  the  evening  of  October  9,  of  Johannes 
A.  Semerdjibashian,  an  alien  employed  by  the  Le- 
gation as  dragoman-interpreter. 

Mr.  Semerdjibashian  was  shot  as  he  was  enter- 
ing the  driveway  of  his  home  in  an  official  Lega- 
tion automobile  bearing  diplomatic  license  plates. 

This  Government  has  informed  the  Ethiopian 
Government  of  the  extreme  seriousness  with  which 
it  views  this  murder  and  of  the  urgent  necessity 
for  apprehending  and  bringing  to  justice  the  per- 
petrator of  the  crime. 

Department  of  Sfaie  Bullefin 


Recovery  of  American  Property  Confiscated 
By  Japanese  in  China 

[Released  to  the  press  October  16] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  that 
a  deadline  of  December  31,  1947,  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Cliinese  Government  for  the  submis- 
sion of  claims  for  the  recovery  of  identifiable  prop- 
erty of  which  the  owners  were  deprived  during  the 
Japanese  occupation. 

Bureaus  for  the  disposition  of  enemy  and  puppet 
properties  have  been  established  in  the  areas  liber- 
ated from  Japanese  occupation.  These  bureaus 
have  been  directed  by  a  decree  of  the  Executive 
Yuan  effective  November  23,  1945  (published  in 
the  National  Gove7'n7n£nt  Gazette  no.  916,  Novem- 
ber 26, 1945) ,  to  return  properties  originally  owned 
by  Allied  nationals  to  the  original  owners  if  after 
examination  convincing  evidence  is  found  that  the 
properties  were  taken  over  forcibly  by  the  Japa- 
nese. When  time  limits  for  claiming  property  have 
expired,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  dispose  of  unclaimed  properties  taken 
over  from  the  Japanese  as  enemy-owned  proper- 
ties. 

Principles  applicable  to  the  recovery  of  identi- 
fiable property  removed  from  Allied  countries  by 
enemy  forces  during  the  war  are  stated  in  the 
State  Department's  announcement  of  June  5, 
1947.^  Owners  of  identifiable  property  which  may 
have  been  removed  from  China  during  the  war 
should  submit  descriptions  of  their  property  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  as  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Chinese  Government  to  report  the  removal  of 
such  property  to  the  proper  authorities  in  the 
countries  to  which  the  property  may  have  been 
taken.  Looted  property  which  was  removed  from 
China  and  is  discovered  in  Japan  is  to  be  delivered 
by  the  Allied  Military  Authorities  in  Japan  to  the 
Chinese  Government. 


Recovery  of  identifiable  Property  and  Registra- 
tion of  Claims  for  War  Damage  to  American 
Property  in  Hong  Kong 

[Released  to  the  press  October  8] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
that  American  nationals  who  were  deprived  of 
identifiable  property  in  Hong  Kong  during  the 
Japanese  occupation  may  register  with  the  Hong 
Kong  Government  claims  for  the  recovery  of  such 
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property.  Applications  for  the  recovery  of  looted 
property  removed  from  Hong  Kong  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Reparations  Claims  Office,  Gen- 
eral Post  Office  Building,  Hong  Kong.  Appli- 
cations for  the  return  of  property  located  in  Hong 
Kong  should  be  submitted  to  the  Custodian  of 
Property,  Windsor  House,  Hong  Kong. 

The  Department  is  also  informed  that  the  Hong 
Kong  War  Damage  Claims  Commission  will  reg- 
ister claims  for  war  damage  to  American  property 
in  Hong  Kong.  The  address  of  the  Commission 
is  General  Post  Office  Building,  Hong  Kong.  No 
provision  has  yet  been  made  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  claimants. 


Geneva  Charter  for  an  ITO — Continued  from  page  794. 

agreement  with  a  nonmember,  under  which  it  ex- 
tends to  the  latter  tariff  concessions  made  or  other 
benefits  provided  under  the  charter,  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Organization.  Alternative  C,  the 
strongest  of  the  three,  follows  the  lines  of  the  orig- 
inal United  States  suggested  charter.  It  forbids 
members,  one  year  after  the  charter  comes  into 
force,  to  extend  to  nonmembers  tariff  concessions 
effected  under  the  provisions  of  the  charter  unless 
specifically  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  ITO. 

The  charter  can  be  amended  by  the  Conference 
by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members,  but  any 
amendment  changing  the  obligations  of  members 
will  not  go  into  effect  for  any  member  until  ac- 
cepted by  that  member  or  until  two  thirds  of  the 
members  have  accepted  it.  The  Conference  may 
expel  nonratifying  members  or  establish  condi- 
tions less  drastic  than  expulsion  under  which  non- 
ratifying  members  may  remain  in  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  charter  of  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation is  being  written  in  a  time  of  economic  dis- 
location. The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
vides for  reconsideration  of  the  provisions  of  the 
document  within  10  years.  The  delegates  at  Ge- 
neva believed  it  wise  to  include  a  similar  provision 
in  the  ITO  charter.  Article  96  accordingly  calls 
for  the  convening  of  a  special  Conference  session 
to  reconsider  the  provisions  of  the  charter  within 
10  years  after  its  adoption. 


'  Bulletin  of  June  15, 1947,  p.  1161. 
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Aid  to  Chile  in  Obtaining  Coal 

[Released  to  the  press  October  15] 

The  Department  of  State  has  learned  from  the 
Chilean  Government  that  Chile  is  threatened  with 
the  possibility  of  economic  paralysis  unless  it  re- 
ceives coal  supplies  from  outside  of  Chile.  Con- 
sistent with  the  cooperative  relationship  that  has 
long  existed  between  Chile  and  the  United  States 
and  in  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  the  good 
neighbor,  the  United  States  Government  is  issuing 
the  export  licenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Chilean 
Government  to  piu'chase  United  States  coal  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  maintain  the  minimum 
essential  services.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  naturally  desirous  of  doing  everything 
possible  to  assist  Chile  in  the  present  emergency. 


Protocol  Signed  Extending  Inter-American 
Coffee  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  October  17] 

On  October  16,  1947,  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  economic  affairs.  Department  of 
State,  signed,  subject  to  ratification,  the  protocol 
for  the  extension  of  the  Inter-American  Coffee 
Agreement  for  one  year  beginning  October  1, 1947. 
This  protocol  renders  inoperative  all  quota  restric- 
tions in  the  agreement. 

In  addition,  the  protocol  specifies  that  the  Inter- 
American  Coffee  Board  shall  undertake  to  com- 
plete by  April  1,  1948,  recommendations  for  the 
governments  now  participating  in  the  agreement 
and  of  other  governments  that  might  be  interested 
in  participating  in  an  understanding  regarding 
the  type  of  international  cooperation,  whether 
inter-American  or  other  international,  that  ap- 
pears most  likely  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  sound  and  prosperous  conditions  in  interna- 
tional trade  in  coffee  equitable  for  both  consumei-s 
and  producers. 

The  protocol  stipulates  that  such  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  commodity  policy  which  are  embodied  in 
the  chapter  on  intergovernmental  commodity  ar- 
rangements drafted  in  the  First  Session  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  on  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment  or  which 
may  be  embodied  in  the  Charter  for  an  Inter- 


national Trade  Organization  if  such  charter  is 
concluded  prior  to  the  submission  of  such  recom- 
mendations by  the  Board. 


American  Red  Cross  Aids  Victims  of 
Tumaco,  Colombia,  Fire 

[Released  to  the  press  October  13] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Consulate  in  Cali,  Colombia,  that 
the  Colombian  town  of  Tumaco,  a  Pacific-coast 
port  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  that 
country,  has  been  almost  completely  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  disaster  appears  to  have  taken  place 
either  late  on  October  10  or  early  on  October  11. 

The  population,  estimated  at  between  5,000  and 
6,000  persons,  was  reported  homeless.  Food, 
clothing,  and  other  supplies  were  described  as  ur- 
gently needed. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  first  information  of  the  dis- 
aster, the  Department  of  State  immediately  com- 
municated with  the  American  Red  Cross,  which 
simultaneously  was  receiving  initial  reports  from 
its  representatives  in  the  field.  Meanwhile,  the 
American  Embassy  at  Bogota  transmitted  the 
request  by  the  President  of  Colombia,  Mariano 
Ospina  Perez,  that  the  American  Red  Cross  fur- 
nish relief  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  American  Red  Cross  advised  the  Depart- 
ment that  its  president,  Basil  O'Connor,  had  ca- 
bled the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Colombia,  in  re- 
sponse to  President  Ospina's  request,  that  the 
American  Red  Cross  would  assist  in  any  manner 
in  which  it  was  able  and  that  such  assistance  would 
be  provided  through  the  American  Red  Cross  rep- 
resentative in  Panama,  who  intended  to  proceed 
to  Tumaco. 

Initial  reports  stated  that  no  American  citizens 
were  killed  or  injured.  Although  no  American 
citizens  are  known  to  be  permanent  residents  of 
Tumaco,  an  American  engineering  firm,  the 
Frederick  Schnare  Company,  is  engaged  in  con- 
structing various  port  facilities  there,  and  a  small 
number  of  its  American  employees  are  temporar- 
ily in  Tumaco. 

An  American  tanker,  the  Unoba,  of  the  Union 
Oil  Company,  was  in  the  port  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster  and  has  delayed  its  original  departure  to 
serve  as  a  medium  of  radio  communication. 
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Sales  and  Transfers  of  Nondemilitarized  Combat  Materiel 


[Released  to  the  press  October  17] 

There  follows  a  list  of  authorizations  and  trans- 
fers of  surplus  nondemilitarized  combat  materiel 
effected  by  the  Department  of  State  in  its  capacity 


as  foreign-surplus  and  lend-lease  disposal  agent, 
during  the  months  of  May,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember 1947,  and  not  previously  reported  to  the 
Munitions  Division :  * 


Country 


Description  of  materiel 


Procurement  cost 


Sales  price 


Date  of 
transfer 


Brazil  . 
Canada 

Chile    . 

Cuba     . 
Ecuador 


Mexico 


Peru. 


Uruguay . 


Venezuela 


Miscellaneous  cartridges  and  metallic  belt  links  .    .    . 

Five  gunner  tank  trainers,  75mm  M-12  (75mm  turret 
trainers  w/22  cal.  conversion  kit  for  .30  machine  gun, 
mounted  in  the  turret  M12)  and  two  trainers  MIO 
(37mm). 

Eleven  B-25J,  twelve  P-47D,  two  OA-10  aircraft, 
twenty-nine  engines,  and  miscellaneous  spare  parts 
for  combat  planes. 

One  patrol  craft,  escort 

Spare  parts  for  P-47  aircraft 

Miscellaneous  cartridges,  shells,  fuzes,  grenades,  smoke 
grenades,  rockets,  smoke  rockets,  bayonets,  bayonet 
knives,  carbines,  guns,  machine  guns,  submachine 
guns,  howitzers,  grenade  launchers,  rocket  launchers, 
mortars,  mounts,  pistols,  projectors,  and  rifes. 

One  patrol  frigate 

Thirty-two  armored  light  cars  and  seventeen  light  tanks 
M5A1  w/37mm  guns. 

Miscellaneous  cartridges,  shells,  shot,  rockets,  armored 
light  cars,  half-track  cars,  carbines,  guns,  submachine 
guns,  rocket  launchers,  mortars,  pistols,  rifles. 

Miscellaneous  spare  parts  for  tank  It.  M3A1 

Eight  torpedoes,  Mk  10  Mod  3  (less  heads) 

Miscellaneous  cartridges,  shells,  rifle  grenades,  smoke 
grenades,  rockets,  signals,  bayonet  knives,  bayonets, 
carbines,  guns,  submachine  guns,  howitzers,  grenade 
launchers,  mortars,  mounts,  pistols,  rifles. 

Miscellaneous  cartridges,  metallic  belt  links,  shells, 
rifle  grenades,  smoke  grenades,  signals,  rockets. 

Miscellaneous  spare  parts  for  tank  It.  M3A1 

Seven  AT-6C,  five  AT-11  aircraft,  eight  aircraft  en- 
gines, miscellaneous  spare  parts  for  combat  aircraft. 

Seven  AT-6  and  five  AT-11  aircraft 

Miscellaneous  cartridges,  shells,  fuzes,  grenades,  smoke 
grenades,  signals,  bayonet  knives,  bayonets,  car- 
bines, guns,  submachine  guns,  howitzers,  grenade 
launchers,  mortars,  pistols,  projectors,  rifles. 


$274,  088.  00 
55,  323.  00 


3,  705,  673.  00 


1,  786,  700.  00 
167,  585.  32 
177,  959.  93 


2,  352,  500.  00 
802,  945.  00 

618,  795.  19 


342,  407.  69 

64,  000.  00 

781,  456.  25 


129,  604.  32 

413,  263.  05 
723,  172.  11 

592,  208.  00 
205,  350.  09 


$27,  408.  80 
2,  766.  15 


339,  475.  00 


35,  500.  00 
13,  289.  73 
17,  533.  09 


146,  600.  00 
31,  403.  80 

36,  415.  22 


17,  120.  38 

6,  400.  00 

73,  415.  56 


10,  525.  73 

20,  663.  15 
204,  010.  60 

135,  000.  00 
84,  442.  25 


8/29/47 
9/9/47 


8/29/47 


9/29/47 
5/8/47 
7/3/47 


8/21/47 
8/19/47 

8/22/47 


7/29/47 
9/10/47 
9/23/47 


7/10/47 

7/15/47 
7/25/47 

8/8/47 
8/15/47 


'  For  other  lists  of  authorizations  and  transfers,  see  Bulletin  of  June  8,  1947,  p.  1140;   July  13,  1947,  p.  102;   Aug. 
17,  1947,  p.  340;  and  Sept.  28,  1947,  p.  657. 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 

Visit  of  Peruvian  Chemist 

Oswaldo  Baca  Mendoza,  professor  of  analytical 
chemistry  at  the  National  University  of  Cuzco, 
Peru,  has  arrived  in  the  United  States  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Department  of  State  to  study  meth- 
ods used  in  American  colleges  and  universities  to 
teach  analytical  chemistry. 

Visit  off  Guatemalan  Agriculturalist 

Rodolfo  Rivera  Ariza,  director  general  of  the 
General  Farmers  Association  of  Guatemala,  is 
visiting  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Department  of  State.  He  is  one  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  leaders  who  have  received  grants,  under 
the  program  administered  by  the  Department's 
Division  of  International  Exchange  of  Persons  for 
the  exchange  of  professors  and  specialists  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  American  re- 
publics. He  will  confer  with  colleagues  and  ob- 
serve agricultural  projects  while  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Resignation  of  William  L.  Clayton  as  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 

The  President  on  October  14,  1947,  acknowl- 
edged receipt  of  a  letter  from  Under  Secretary  of 
State  W.  L.  Clayton  submitting  his  resignation. 
For  text  of  Mr.  Clayton's  letter  dated  October  7, 
the  President's  reply,  and  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Marshall  to  Mr.  Clayton  dated  June  20,  1947,  see 
White  House  press  release  of  October  15, 1947. 

Frederick  L.  Zimmermann  Joins  International 
Resources  Division 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
17  the  appointment  of  Frederick  L.  Zimmermann 
of  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  as  consultant 
in  the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Branch,  Interna- 
tional Resources  Division.  Mr.  Zimmermann  is 
being  added  to  the  staff  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  international  fisheries  conservation  pro- 
gram for  the  northwest  Atlantic  Ocean.  Funds 
for  this  specific  project  were  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  the  1947-48  fiscal  year. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Department  off  State 

For  sale  hy  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovern-    i 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.     Address  re- 
quests direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except 
in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  he  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Faith  and  Fidelity — American  Pledge  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. United  States-United  Nations  Information  Series 
25.    Pub.  2934.    14  pp.    50. 

Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Directive  Regarding  the  Military  Government  of  Ger- 
many. July  11,  1947.  European  Series  27.  Pub.  2913. 
23  pp.    10(f. 

Text  of  directive  to  Commander  in  Chief  of  U.S.  Forces 
of  Occupation,  July  11,  1947,  superseding  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  directive  1067/6  and  its  amendments. 

Korea's  Independence.   Far  Eastern  Series  18.    Pub.  2933. 

Iv,  60  pp.    150. 

THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Consular  Offfices 

An  American  Consulate  was  established  and 
opened  to  the  public  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malayan 
Union,  on  October  6,  1947. 

Oral  Examinations  ffor  Foreign  Service  To  Be 
Held  in  Other  American  Republics 

An  examining  panel  left  on  October  17  on  a  trip 
through  Central  and  South  America  to  conduct 
oral  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Foreign 
Service.     The  panel  consists  of : 

William  P.  Maddox,  Chairman,  Director  of  the  Foreign 

Service  Institute,  Washington,  D.C. 
Samuel  J.  Fletcher,  Foreign  Service  officer,  Kittery  Point, 

Maine 
Lester  D.  Mallory,  Foreign  Service  officer,  Tanaslset,  Wash. 
Hoolier  A.  Doolittle,   Foreign  Service  officer,  Baltimore, 

Md. 
Donald  W.  Smith,  Foreign  Service  officer.  Deputy  Director, 

Office  of  the  Foreign  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  examinations  will  be  held  in  Miami,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  Lima,  Panama, 
Guatemala,  and  Mexico  City. 

Most  of  those  who  will  take  the  examinations  are 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  of  the  Foreign  Service  under  the  Manpower 
Act  who  have  been  exempted  from  the  written  ex- 
aminations ;  some  are  candidates  for  admission  to 
Class  C  who  were  successful  in  the  special  written 
examination  given  in  October  1946  for  veterans 
and  members  of  the  armed  forces. 
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Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  author  of  the  article  on  the  First  Session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  and  the  United  Nations,  is  Assistant  to  the  Legal 
Adviser,  Department  of  State. 

Edmund  R.  Murphy,  author  of  the  article  on  cooperation  with 
cultural  centers  in  the  other  American  republics,  is  an  officer  in  the 
Division  of  Libraries  and  Institutes,  Office  of  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange,  Department  of  State. 

Kathleen  Bell,  author  of  the  article  on  the  Fifth  Session  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  is  an  Assistant  for  Internatioual  Organi- 
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The  Department  of  State  BiLL£TI\, 
a  iteekly  publication  compiled  and 
■  edited  in  the  Dizision  of  Piiblieation»^ 
Office  of  Public  Affairs.,  pmcide*  the 
public  and  interested  a^eneie*  of 
the  Government  vcith  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreirn 
relation.t  and  on  the  uork  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  arid  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BILLETIS  includes 
press  relea.sea  on  foreixn  policy  issued 
by  the  Jfhite  Bouse  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addreaae* 
made  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Secretmry  of  StaU  and  other  officer* 
of  the  Department,  as  sceU  ma  tpecial 
articles  on  various  phaaea  of  inter- 
natiorml  affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.  Information  is  in- 
cluded concerning  treaties  and  in- 
ternational agreements  to  tchich  the 
I'nited  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  ma 
icell  a.5  lezislatire  material  in  the  foeU 
a^  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


EIGHTIETH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION, 
AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


hy  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan 


The  frit  article  on  this  siibject.  which  appeared  in  the 
BnxETEf  of  Octoier  26,  covered  the  activities  of  the  First 
Session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  in  implementing  the 
responsibilities  of  the  '^host*'  nation  tcncard  its  guest,  the 
United  Nations.  There  vas  also  hegxtn  a  discussion  of  the 
humanitarian  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  and  the 
part  the  First  Session  has  played  in  their  fulfilment.  This 
second  article,  the  final  one  in  a  series  of  tiro,  continues  the 
discussion  of  Congressional  activity  in  the  humanitarian  field 
and  concludes  icith  a  discussion  of  United  States  responsibili- 
ties within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  over  non- 
self-goveming  territories  and  territories  placed  under 
trusteeship. 


Part  II 


III.  "Humanitarian"  Responsibilities  of  the 
United  States — Continued 

B.  World  Health  Organization  (WHO) 

In  December  1945  the  United  States  Senate 
unanimously  adopted  a  joint  resolution  urging  the 
early  establishment  of  an  effective  international 
health  organization  and  requesting  the  President 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  upon  the  United  Nations  the  prompt  for- 
mation of  such  an  organization.**  This  resolution 
was  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principle  contained  in  a 
resolution  unanimously  approved  by  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organiza- 
tion at  San  Francisco,  earlier  that  year,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  only  through  the  combined  cooperative 
efforts  of  governments  can  vexing  health  problems, 
no  respecters  of  boundaries,  be  efficiently  coped 
with.  This,  however,  was  no  new  concept,  for 
there  exists  a  long  historv  of  intergovernmental 


cooperation  in  the  interest  of  health,  in  which  en- 
deavor, indeed,  the  United  States  has  consistently 
taken  a  prominent  position.  Although  the  United 
States  was  never  a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, it  nevertheless  cooperated  with  its  health 
organization,  the  work  of  which  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  League's  principal  achieve- 
ments.** Further,  this  Government  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
since  its  inception  in  1902  and  of  the  International 
Office  of  Public  Health  since  1903. 

But  with  the  rapid  advances  in  modem  medical 
science,  the  development  of  modem  commtmica- 
tions  and  transport,  and  the  appalling  and  worsen- 


"  S.  J.  Bes.  89,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.     (Dec.  20.  1943). 

"  That  organization  was  snpponed  in  part  by  funds  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  an  official  of  this  Got- 
emment  sat  in  his  private  capacity  on  the  organization's 
advisory  committee.  See  BnxErn?  of  July  20,  1W7,  p. 
131. 
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ing  health  conditions  created  by  World  War  II,  the 
need  for  international  cooperative  efforts  has  been 
considerably  heightened.''^  Accordmgly,  the 
United  Nations  in  February  1946  appointed  a 
Technical  Preparatory  Committee  composed  of 
health  experts,  entrusted  with  the  task  of  pi-epar- 
ing  jiroposals  for  the  consideration  of  an  inter- 
national health  conference,  which  it  had  been  de- 
cided should  be  convened.  This  Committee  re- 
cognized that  the  existing  health  agencies  were  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  new  conditions  and  recom- 
mended that  the  International  Office  of  Public 
Health  be  absorbed  into  a  new  world  health  or- 
ganization. This  finding  was  accepted  by  the  In- 
ternational Health  Conference  and  subsequently 
was  approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.*' 
In  connection  with  the  structure  and  status  of  the 
new  health  organization  in  relation  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Committee  in  its  report  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  outlined  detailed  pro- 
posals for  a  constitution,  including  its  basic  prin- 
ciples and  the  aims,  functions,  organs,  and  mem- 
bership of  the  organization,*'  and  recommended 
that  the  organization  be  established  as  a  special- 
ized agency  and  that  it  be  brought  into  close  re- 
lationship with  the  United  Nations.*"  In  its  ob- 
servations to  the  International  Health  Conference 
(which  met  in  New  York  from  June  19  to  July  22, 
1946,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Thomas  Par- 
ran,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public 


'"A  strikins  iUu.stration  of  this  intensified  need  for 
jnternatioual  cooperation  in  health  is  cited  in  H.  Rept. 
979,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  3  (1947)  :  "As  an  illustration, 
a  single  ca.se  of  smalliwx  was  carried  from  Mexico  to 
New  York  City  in  the  spring  of  19i7  by  bus.  The  dollar 
cost  to  New  York  City  alone  of  the  resulting  epidemic 
threat  was  $6,800  in  hospitalization  and  $401,000  for 
public  vaccinations.  The  total  ninuber  of  vaccinations 
I)erfornie(i  was  about  0,3r>0,000,  which,  at  a  cost  of  $1  each 
in  lost  time  and  other  economic  losses,  represent  a  value 
of  $6,350,000,  or  a  total  for  New  York  City  of  about 
$6,800,000.  This  estimate  of  the  cost  takes  no  account  of 
measures  necessary  at  other  points  along  the  route  of  the 
bus.  Nor  does  it  include  the  expense  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  health  authorities  in  tracing  fellow  passengers  and 
other  contacts  made  by  the  carrier." 

"BuLi.CTiN  of  July  20,  1947,  p.  132.  Since  the  Inter- 
national Office  of  Public  Health  was  established  by  treaty 
in  Rome  in  1907,  to  which  the  United  States  was  one  of 
the  parties,  a  new  agreement  is  needed  to  effect  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  Office  by  the  new  health  organization.     A 


Health  Service)  on  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  approved  this 
recommendation.'*''  The  Conference  on  the  last 
day  of  its  meeting  adopted  four  instniments:  (1) 
fuial  act  of  the  International  Health  Conference, 
a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Conference;  (2)  con- 
stitution of  the  World  Health  Organization,  signed 
by  representatives  of  61  states;  (3)  arrangement 
concluded  by  the  governments  represented  at  the 
International  Health  Conference  establishing  an 
Interim  Commission,  composed  of  18  states,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  elected  by  the  Confer- 
ence; and  (4)  protocol  providing  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  International  Office  of  Public  Health 
at  Paris  and  for  the  transfer  of  its  functions  to 
the  newly  created  World  Health  Organization.'*^ 
Bearing  in  mind  the  accomplishments  achieved 
by  the  Conference,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the 
President,  in  transmitting  to  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress for  its  consideration  a  suggested  joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  United  States  membership 
and  participation  in  Who,  stated  that  he 
was  ".  .  .  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  interna- 
tional good  will  and  community  of  purpose  which 
have  characterized  the  development  of  the  consti- 
tution of  this  Organization."  ^-  The  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  this  matter,'*^  enclosed  with 
the  President's  message,  pointed  out  to  the  Con- 
gress the  urgency  and  importance  of  international 
health  problems  and  contained  an  analysis  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  Wiio.    The  more  im- 


protocol  signed  on  behalf  of  60  states  at  the  International 
Health  Conference  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  Feb. 
10,  1947  (S.  Exec.  D,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.;  see  also  93 
Cong.  Rec,  p.  951  (Feb.  10,  1947) ).  The  Senate  advised 
and  cou.sented  to  the  ratification  of  tlie  protocol  on  July 
19,  1947  (93  Cong.  Rec,  pp.  9512-9513  (July  19,  1947)). 

*»  Ecosoc  Journal,  May  22,  1946. 

"  "The  Organization  [United  Nations]  shall,  where  ap- 
propriate, initiate  negotiations  among  the  states  con- 
cerned for  the  creation  of  any  new  specialized  agencies 
required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purjwses  set  forth 
in  Article  55"  (U.N.  Charter,  art.  59). 

""  BtnxETiN  of  July  20,  1947,  p.  132. 

''  S.  Rept.  421,  SOth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  3  (1947)  and  S. 
Exec.  D,  SOth  Cong.,  1st  se.ss. 

"The  President's  message  is  set  forth  in  Ecnrings 
Before  Subcotnmittec  No.  5 — National  and  International 
Movements — of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
H.  J.  Res.  161,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  2  (1947). 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  3-6. 
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portant  of  these  functions,  as  set  forth  in  its  con- 
stitution,'^ are:  to  direct  and  cooi-dinate  interna- 
tional health  work ;  to  collaborate  with  the  United 
Nations  and  other  interested  governmental  and 
professional  organizations;  to  give  technical  as- 
sistance to  governments  in  strengthening  health 
services  and  in  meeting  emergencies;  to  promote 
research  in  the  field  of  health;  to  promote,  with 
other  agencies  when  necessary,  the  eradication  of 
epidemic,  endemic,  and  other  diseases,  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents,  the  improvement  of  nutrition, 
housing,  sanitation,  recreation,  economic  condi- 
tions, and  other  activities  in  the  field  of  mental 
hygiene  and  public-health  work. 

Pursuant  to  the  President's  message,  S.  J.  Res. 
98,  a  joint  resolution  "Providing  for  membership 
and  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  authorizing  an 
appropriation  therefor"  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  referred  to  its  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. It  was  unanimously  reported  favorably 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  July  2,  1947, 
with  one  amendment  desigiied  to  make  certain  that 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  vis-a-vis  Who 
could  not  be  drastically  changed  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress.^^  When  this  measure  came 
to  be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  July  3, 
1947,  Senator  Vandenberg  put  the  matter  thus : 

"We  found  that  the  constitution  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  permits  amendment  of  the 
constitution  by  two-thirds  of  the  membership,  re- 
gardless of  where  the  votes  may  come  from.  In 
other  words,  we  could  have  confronted  an  obliga- 
tion under  the  charter  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, which  could  have  been  changed  with- 
out our  consent,  under  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Therefore,  the  committee  has  added  an 
amendment  which  is  a  90-day  escape  clause,  and 
permits  us  to  retire  from  the  World  Health  Or- 


"  The  full  text  of  the  constitution  may  be  found  in  S. 
Kept.  421,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  &-18  (1947). 

"This  amendment  (S.  Kept.  421,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
p.  7  (1&47))  reads:  "Section  4.  In  adopting  this  Joint 
resolution  the  Congress  does  so  with  the  understanding 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  in  the  World  Health 
Organization  Constitution  for  withdrawal  from  the  Or- 
ganization, the  United  States  reserves  its  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  Organization  on  a  90-day  notice :  Provided, 
however,  That  the  financial  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  shall  be  met  in  full  for  the 
Organization's  current  fiscal  year."    Governments,  includ- 


ganization   on   90   days'   notice,   whenever   it   is 
considered  to  be  in  the  national  interest".^" 

There  was  general  senatorial  agreement  on  the 
legislation,  except  that  Senator  Donnell  objected 
that  the  Senate  had  not  had  opportunity  to  study 
the  constitution  of  Who."  However,  when  the 
Senate  next  took  up  the  resolution  on  July  6, 1947, 
it  passed  on  the  following  day,  with  virtually  no 
debate,  as  amended  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, minus  the  clause,  "in  the  absence  of  any 
provision  in  the  World  Health  Organization  con- 
stitution for  withdrawal  from  the  Organiza- 
tion",'^ which  had  appeared  in  the  Committee's 
report. 

The  companion  measure,  H.  J.  Res.  161,  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Dr. 
Walter  H.  Judd,  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  by  its  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  July 
17,  1947,  but  the  House  did  not  take  up  the 
measure.  Certain  amendments,  however,  were 
recommended,  providing  for  a  loyalty  screening 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  United 
States  Representatives  to  Who  and  insuring  that 
no  citizen  of,  or  resident  in,  the  United  States 
should  participate  in  any  session,  conference, 
meeting,  or  other  work  of  the  Organization  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Another  amendment  limits  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  to  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,920,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1947,  for 
the  payment  of  the  United  States  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Organization,  including  its  In- 
terim Commission,  and  to  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$83,000  (for  the  same  fiscal  year)  to  cover  United 
States  expenses  incident  to  participation.^^  The 
last  amendment  recommended  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee is  almost  identical  with  the  one  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Committee,  except  that  the  former 


ing  that  of  the  United  States,  are  extremely  wary  of  the 
possibility  of  being  bound  by  international  obligations  to 
which  they  have  not  specifically  consented.  The  Congress 
has  attached  reservations  In  accepting  the  constitution  of 
Fao  and  Unesco  to  safeguard  this  Government  against 
amendments  to  the  constitutions  of  those  organizations 
imposing  new  obligations  upon  the  United  States  without 
its  consent. 

"  93  Cong.  Rec,  p.  8447  (July  3, 1947). 

"  Ibid.,  p.  8448. 

■"gs  Cong.  Rec.,  p.  8493  (July  7,  1947). 

"'H.  Hept.  979,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  1-2  (1947). 
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contains  a  one-year  escape  clause  instead  of  the 
90-day  provision.*"" 

C.  The  Iniemational  Children's  Emergency  Fund 
Article  55  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  im- 
poses upon  the  Organization  an  important  obli- 
gation, in  the  following  words : 

With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of  stability 
and  well-being  which  are  necessary  for  peaceful  and 
friendly  relations  among  nations  based  on  respect  for 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
peoples,  the  United  Nations  shall  promote: 

a.  higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment,  and 
conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress  and 
development ; 

b.  solutions  of  international  economic,  social,  health, 
and  related  problems;  and  international  cultural  and 
educational  cooperation ;  and 

c.  universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

One  of  these  vital  international  health  and 
social  problems  concerns  the  children  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Millions  of  children  in  these  areas  are 
suffering  from  undernourishment,  malnutrition, 
and  disease  as  a  result  of  destruction  and  disloca- 
tion wrought  by  World  War  II.  The  United  Na- 
tions took  a  significant  step  forward  in  alleviating 
the  suffering  of  these  children  when  its  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  September  1946  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  recommending  the 
creation  by  the  General  Assembly  of  an  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The 
recommendation  was  further  made  that  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  prepare  for 
the  General  Assembly,  in  consultation  with  the 
President  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Director  General  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  (Unrra), 
and  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  latter,  a  draft 
resolution   creating   such  a   Fund."^     Wlien  the 


°°  See  note  55,  supra. 

"  U.N.  doc.  E/235,  Oct.  9,  1946.  This  action  came  about 
through  consultation  and  cooperation  with  the  Unbea 
Council,  which  had,  several  weeks  previously  at  its  Geneva 
session,  originated  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Fund  in  view  of  the  disastrous  effect  the  impending 
liquidation  of  Unrba  was  expected  to  have  on  child  feed- 
ing, an  important  Uneea  activity.  See  John  J.  Charnow, 
"The  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund",  Bulletin 
of  Mar.  16,  1947,  p.  466. 

"^  The  Main  Committees  of  the  General  Assembly  are : 
846 


General  Assembly  met  for  the  second  part  of  its 
first  session,  the  draft  resolution,  which  had 
meantime  been  prepared  and  had  been  approved 
unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly's  Third 
Committee,''^  received  Assembly  approval  at  its 
fifty-sixth  plenary  meeting,  December  11,  1946. 

The  more  important  provisions  of  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  establishing  the  Fund  re- 
strict its  benefits  to  children  and  adolescents  of 
countries  which  were  victims  of  aggression  and 
for  general  child-health  purposes."^  Paragraph 
2  (a)  states  that  "The  Fund  shall  consist  of  any 
assets  made  available  by  Unrra  or  any  vohmtary 
contributioiis  made  available  by  Governments, 
voluntary  agencies,  individual  or  other  sources. 
It  shall  be  authorized  to  receive  funds,  contribu- 
tions or  other  assistance  from  any  of  the  forego- 
ing sources ;  to  make  expenditures  and  to  finance 
or  arrange  for  the  provision  of  supplies,  material, 
services  and  technical  assistance  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  foregoing  purposes.  .  .  .  "(italics 
supplied  by  the  author.)  ^*  Paragraph  4(c)  pro- 
vides that  "To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the 
utilization  of  the  staff  and  technical  assistance 
of  specialized  agencies,  in  particular  the  World 
Health  Organization  or  its  Interim  Commission, 
shall  be  requested,  with  a  view  to  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  separate  personnel  requirements  of 
the  Fund"."^  The  Fund  is  based  upon  the  con- 
cept of  leaving  with  national  governments  the 
primary  responsibility  for  child-welfare  pro- 
grams. Within  each  country,  the  responsibility 
for  child  welfare  rests  with  the  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental authorities,  voluntary  agencies,  and  in- 
dividual citizens.  The  purpose,  then,  of  the  Fund 
is  essentially  one  of  providing  sufficient  supple- 
mentary assistance,  where  needed,  to  make 
national  programs  of  child  welfare  a  i-eality.*^ 

The  monetary  contribution  made  by  the  United 
States  Government,  through  Congressional  appro- 


(1)  Political  and  Security  (including  the  regulation  of 
armaments);  (2)  Economic  and  Financial;  (3)  Social, 
Humanitarian  and  Cultural;  (4)  Trusteeship;  (5)  Ad- 
ministrative and  Budgetary;  and  (6)  Legal.  See  Pro- 
visional Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Qeneral  Assembly, 
rule  101,  U.N.  doc.  A/71/Rev.  1,  Apr.  28,  1947,  and  U.If. 
Weekly  Bulletin,  Sept.  16,  1947,  p.  357. 

*■  The  complete  text  of  the  resolution  will  be  found  in 
U.N.  doc.  A/64/Ada.  1,  Jan.  31,  1947,  pp.  90-93. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  91. 

"Ibid.,  p.  92. 

"  Charnow,  op.  cit.,  p.  467. 
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priation,  attests  to  this  Government's  willingness 
and  readiness  to  take  part  in  this  worthy  program 
of  supplementary  assistance  since,  obviously,  the 
effective  operation  of  the  Fund  is  possible  only 
through  the  financial  resources  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal by  voluntary  agencies,  private  individuals, 
and,  in  the  main,  by  governments."^  In  this  great 
humanitarian  field,  too,  the  First  Session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  in  enacting  Public  Law  84,** 
has  demonstrated  its  ready  support  and  has  ful- 
filled, for  its  part,  the  hope  expressed  in  the  As- 
sembly resolution  that  governments  give  the  Fund 
their  generous  assistance.  Section  1,  Public  Law 
84,  "Providing  for  relief  assistance  to  the  people 
of  countries  devastated  by  war",  contains  a  pro- 
viso that  from  the  $350,000,000  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  relief  assistance,  ".  .  .  the 
President  shall  make  contributions  to  the  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  special  care  and  feeding  of 
children,  and  such  contributions  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  and  requirements  provided 
in  this  joint  resolution,  but  after  $15,000,000  has 
been  so  contributed,  no  further  contributions  shall 
be  made  which  would  cause  the  aggregate  amount 
so  contributed  by  the  United  States  (1)  to  con- 
stitute more  than  57  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  contributed  to  said  fund  by  all  govern- 
ments not  receiving  assistance  from  said  fund,  in- 
cluding the  United  States;  or  (2)  to  exceed 
$40,000,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser."  This  is  the 
response  of  a  government  which  has  consistently 
shovm  generous  regard  for  the  humanitarion  needs 
of  society — less  than  six  months  following  the  call 
of  the  General  Assembly  for  governmental  funds 
to  assist  the  unfortunate  children  of  the  world. 

IV.  Responsibilities  Over  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories »' 

Article  73  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  pro- 
vides, in  part,  that : 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  which  have  or  assume 
responsibilities  for  the  administration  of  territories  whose 
peoples  have  not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government  .  .  .  accept  as  a  sacred  trust  the  ob- 
ligation to  promote  to  the  utmost  .  .  .  the  well- 
being  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  territories,  and  to  this 
end :  ...  to  promote  constructive  measures  of  de- 
velopment, to  encourage  research,  and  to  cooperate  with 
one    another    .    .    .    with    a    view    to    the    practical 


achievement  of  the  social,  economic,  and  scientific  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  this  Article    .... 

The  Charter  thus  obligates  members  of  the  United 
Nations  having  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  non-self-governing  territories  to  cooperate 
with  one  another  for  social,  economic,  and  scien- 
tific purposes. 

A.  Caribbean  Cormnission 

One  of  the  regional  agencies  established  to  pro- 
mote the  cooperation  envisaged  in  article  73  is  the 
Caribbean  Commission.'"  The  history  of  the 
Commission  as  an  international  consultative 
agency  specifically  designed  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  advancement  of  the  non-self- 
governing  territories  in  the  Caribbean  region  goes 
back  to  March  9, 1942,  when  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  issued  a  joint  communique 
establishing  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Com- 
mission. This  was  a  temporary  undertaking,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  Government  was  con- 
cerned, based  upon  the  emergency  created  by 
World  War  II.'"  In  1945  France  and  the  Neth- 
erlands accepted  invitations  to  participate  in  the 
Commission's  activities.  Establislmient  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission  was  formally  provided  for 
on  October  30,  1946,  by  an  agreement  signed  in 
Washington  by  Kepresentatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  Neth- 


"The  Fund  has  set  a  goal  of  $450,000,000.  Of  this 
amount,  $400,000,000  will  be  needed  for  supplementary 
feeding  of  700  calories  a  day  to  infants,  children,  and  ex- 
pectant and  nursing  mothers.  The  total  cost  for  clothing, 
shoes  and  other  items  is  estimated  at  $50,000,000.  Char- 
now,  op.  cit.,  p.  469. 

"'Public  Law  84,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (May  31,  1947). 
This  contribution  to  the  Fund  should  not  be  confused  with 
H.R.  1938,  which  would  have  authorized  appropriation 
for  contribution  by  the  President  to  the  Fund  of  money 
earned  by  conscientious  objectors  during  the  war  (approxi- 
mately $1,229,000  according  to  H.  Kept.  692,  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess.  (1947))  and  now  in  the  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  H.R.  1938  passed  the  House 
July  7, 1947,  but  the  Senate  took  no  action  on  this  measure 
or  its  companion  bill  (S.  1502). 

™  The  United  States  and  Non-Self-Goveming  Territories, 
Department  of  State  publication  2812. 

"  For  an  excellent  review  of  the  background,  formation, 
and  activities  of  the  Commission,  see,  in  general,  H. 
Kept.  956,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.   (1947). 

'"Ibid.,  p.  2. 
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erlands."  The  United  States  Representative 
signed  the  document  "reserving  the  right  to  await 
Congressional  consideration  before  giving  notice 
of  approval." 

The  specific  scope  of  the  Commission  is  sug- 
gested in  the  Caribbean  agreement  preamble  as 
being  that  of  ".  .  .  promoting  scientific,  tech- 
nological, and  economic  development  in  the  Carib- 
bean area  and  facilitating  the  use  of  resources  and 
concerted  treatment  of  mutual  problems  .  .  .". 
Article  IV  of  the  agreement  provides,  in  part, 
that  the  Commission  shall  concern  itself  with 
economic  and  social  matters  of  common  interest 
to  the  Caribbean  area,  particularly  agriculture, 
communications,  education,  fisheries,  health,  hous- 
ing, industry,  labor,  social  welfare,  and  trade." 
Its  terms  of  reference  are  thus  restricted  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  matters.  Further,  it  is  a  consul- 
tative and  advisory,  not  an  executive,  body  and 
will  in  no  way  affect  existing  or  future  constitu- 
tional relations  and  responsibilities  of  any  member 
government  and  its  territories.  The  principal 
function  of  the  Commission,  whether  acting  di- 
rectly or  through  its  auxiliary  bodies,  is  to  assist 
both  the  metropolitan  countries  and  the  territorial 
governments  in  the  study  of  problems  which  re- 
quire regional  treatment  for  their  efficient  solution. 

Although  the  Commission  is  not  presently  re- 
lated to  the  United  Nations,  it  is  clear  that  its  ob- 
jectives are  in  full  accord  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations."  Apart,  however,  from  the  co- 
operation with  the  United  Nations  which  partici- 


"  The  full  text  of  the  agreement  is  contained  in  De- 
partment of  State  publication  2812,  pp.  64-71. 

'"Ibid.,  p.  65. 

"  Art.  XVIII  of  the  agreement  provides : 

"1.  The  Commission  and  its  auxiliary  bodies,  while 
having  no  present  connection  with  the  United  Kations, 
shall  cooperate  as  fully  as  possible  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  vAth  appropriate  specialized  agencies  on  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern  within  the  terms  of  reference  of 
the  Commission. 

"2.  The  Member  Governments  undertake  to  consult 
with  the  United  Nations  and  the  appropriate  specialized 
agencies,  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
considered  desirable,  with  a  view  to  defining  the  relation- 
ship which  shall  exist  and  to  ensuring  effective  coopera- 
tion between  the  Commission  and  its  auxiliary  bodies 
and  the  appropriate  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and 
specialized  agencies,  dealing  with  economic  and  social 
matters."     (Italics  supplied  by  the  author.)     Jbid.,  p.  70. 
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pation  in  the  Commission  makes  possible,  there  is 
also  to  be  taken  into  account  the  strategic  interest 
in  the  Caribbean  area  which  has  been  traditional 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.'^  The 
First  Session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  has  taken 
specific  note  of  these  two  considerations,  in  the 
preamble  to  H.  J.  Ees.  231,  a  joint  resolution 
"Providing  for  membership  and  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean  Commission 
and  authorizing  an  appropriation  therefor",  in- 
troduced July  8, 1947,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.™ The  measure  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  eight 
days  later  and  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, July  21,  1947,  less  than  two  weeks  from  the 
time  of  its  original  introduction.  The  House 
committee  report  stated  that  the  committee  was 
".  .  .  impressed  with  the  practical  nature  of 
the  subjects  which  the  Conmiission  has  dealt  with 
in  its  brief  record"  and  that  "It  is  apparent  from 
its  reports  that  the  Commission  has  confined  its 
undertakings  to  those  activities  whicli  are  appro- 
priate for  international  cooperation  in  the  area 
concerned  and  which  have  a  direct  and  practical 
relationship  to  concrete  problems  of  the  area".'' 
On  the  Senate  side,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations approved  the  measure  and  reported  it 
favorably  to  the  Senate,  with  one  technical  amend- 
ment designed  to  clarify  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
authorized  for  contribution  to  the  Commission,  as 
distinct  from  expenses  incident  to  participation 
therein,  including  salaries  of  the  United  States 
Commissioners,  alternates,  and  other  related  ex- 


"  The  United  States  responsibilities  are  concerned  with 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands ;  the  British  Gov- 
ernment principally  with  respect  to  the  Barbados,  Trini- 
dad, the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and  Jamaica ; 
the  French  Government  principally  with  respect  to  Mar- 
tinique and  Guadeloupe ;  and  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment principally  with  respect  to  Surinam,  Curagao,  and 
other  small  islands  adjoining  Martinique.  (H.  Rept. 
956,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  4-5   (1047).) 

"■  The  preamble  reads,  in  part :  "Whereas  the  purpose  of 
the  Caribbean  Commission  is  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
international  cooperation  in  promoting  the  economic 
and  social  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  non-self-gov- 
erning territories  in  the  Carribbean  area,  whose  economic 
and  social  developtnent  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  priticiples 
set  forth  in  chapter  XI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations    ..."     (Italics  supplied  by  the  author.) 

"H.  Rept,  956,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.   (1947),  p.  6. 
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penses."  Here  H.  J.  Res.  231  lies,  but  in  view 
of  the  Senate  Committee's  observations  that  the 
organization  contemplated  in  the  resolution  is  re- 
latively small  and  unpretentious,  that  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  will  be  slight,  and  that  the  ad- 
vantages which  flow  from  membership  in  the  Com- 
mission to  both  the  United  States  and  the  peoples 
of  the  area  involved  are  significant,'*  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Second  Session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
will  not  fail  to  complete  successfully  the  action 
initiated  by  the  First  Session.*" 

B.  South  Pacific  ComTnission 

The  South  Pacific  Commission  is  the  second  of 
the  two  intergovernmental  regional  agencies  to 
promote  the  economic  and  social  advancement  of 
non-self-governing  territories  which  the  First 
Session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  had  for  its 
consideration.  Experience  gained  from  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Caribbean  Commission  provided  a 
working  basis  for  the  creation  of  this  new  agency, 
since  four  of  the  six  governments  at  the  South 
Seas  Conference,  which  on  February  6,  1947,  at 
Canberra,  Australia,  provided  for  establishment 
of  the  Commission,  were  already  "members"  of 
the  Caribbean  Commission.  The  Governments  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  the  Governments 
added  to  those  which  had  created  the  Caribbean 
Commission,  in  view  of  the  especial  interest  of 
these  two  Governments  in  the  South  Pacific  area. 

The  background  of  the  formation  of  the  South 
Pacific  Commission  and  an  analysis  of  the  agi'ee- 
ment  establishing  that  agency  have  been  fully 
described  elsewhere.^^  For  our  purposes  here,  it 
will  suffice  to  point  out  that  the  agreement  was 


"  S.  Kept.  6.S4,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  1-2  (1947). 

"  ma.,  p.  1. 

*' Assuming  approval  in  the  Senate,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion would,  of  course,  go  back  to  the  House  for  its  con- 
currence, in  view  of  its  amended  form.  However, 
favorable  action  by  the  House  on  the  amended  measure 
would  almost  he  certain,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  Committee  was  apprised,  too  late  for  House  cor- 
rection, of  the  technical  error  contained  in  the  House 
measure. 

''Emil  J.  Sady,  Report  on  the  South  Seas  Conference: 
With  an  Analysis  of  the  Agreement  Establishing  the 
South  Pacific  Commission,  Buixetin  of  Mar.  16,  1947, 
p.  459.  The  full  text  of  the  agreement,  together  with  a 
"Resolution  Concerning  Immediate  Projects"  will  be 
found  in  South  Seas  Commission  Conference  Papers,  doc. 
P/18,  Feb.  6,  1947. 

"^  See,   in  general,   H.  Kept.  957,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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signed  ad  referendum  by  the  United  States;  the 
agency  is  designed  as  a  consultative  and  advisory 
body,  like  the  Caribbean  Commission,  to  the  par- 
ticipating governments;  and,  although  it  is  not 
given  the  power  to  concern  itself  with  political 
matters  or  questions  of  defense  or  security,  it  will 
indirectly  contribute  to  the  political  stability  and 
therefore  the  security  of  approximately  2  million 
inhabitants  of  the  15  non-self-governing  territor- 
ies in  the  South  Pacific  region,  through  the  pro- 
motion of  their  economic  and  social  advancement.'^ 
H.  J.  Res.  232,  ''Providing  for  membership  and 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  South 
Pacific  Commission  and  authorizing  an  appropria- 
tion therefor",  similar  to  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion measure,*^  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  July  16, 1947, 
and  passed  the  House  July  21,  1947.  This  reso- 
lution passed  the  Senate  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  First  Session,  but  because  of  an  amendment 
similar  to  that  proposed  on  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission must  be  sent  back  to  the  House  for  con- 
currence. This  ready  response  during  the  First 
Se.ssion  is  undoubtedly  due,  in  large  measure,  to 
the  demonstrated  strategic  importance  of  the  area 
in  World  War  II  and  its  possible  strategic  im- 
portance in  the  future.**  Enactment  of  H.  J.  Res. 
232  into  law  during  the  Second  Session  seems 
likely. 

V.  The  United  States  and  Trusteeship 
Responsibilities 

Article  75  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  pro- 
vides   for    an    international    trusteeship    system 


(1947).  The  United  States  is  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  American  Samoa,  acquired  by  the  treaty  of 
Dec.  2,  1890,  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  for 
a  number  of  small,  uninhabited  islands  in  the  area. 

'^  H.  J.  Res.  232  contains  an  additional  section,  sec.  4, 
autliorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  detail  qualified  U.S. 
governmental  employees  to  the  South  Pacific  Commission. 
This  section  serves  to  implement  a  re.'folution  of  the  South 
Seas  Conference,  "That  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  proposed  South  Pacific  Commission,  the  South 
Seas  Conference  urges  the  participating  Governments  to 
permit  oflicers  in  their  own  services  to  be  made  available 
to  the  staff  of  the  Commission  on  secondment  or  loan." 
South  Seas  Commission  Conference  Papers,  doc.  P/19,  Feb. 
C,  1947,  pp.  1-2.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  difference  in  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  contributed :  $142,000  for  the 
Caribljean  and  $20,000  for  the  South  Pacific  Commission. 

"H.  Rept.  957,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  1  (1947). 
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for  the  administration  of  such  territories  as  may 
be  placed  thereunder  by  subsequent  individual 
agreements.  Article  76  of  the  Charter  states  that 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship  system 
shall  be:  (1)  the  furtherance  of  international 
peace  and  security;  (2)  the  promotion  of  the  poli- 
tical, economic,  social,  and  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territories 
and  their  progressive  development  toward  self- 
government  or  independence;  (3)  the  encourage- 
ment of  respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language,  or  religion;  and  (4)  the  en- 
suring of  equal  treatment  in  social,  economic,  and 
commercial  matters  for  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  equal  treatment  for  the  latter  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  Charter  further 
provides  that  the  trusteeship  system  should  apply 
to  such  territories  in  the  following  three  cate- 
gories as  might  be  placed  thereunder  by  means 
of  trusteeship  agreements:  (a)  territorities  now 
held  under  mandate;  (b)  territories  which  may 
be  detached  from  enemy  states  as  a  result  of 
World  War  II;  and  (c)  territories  voluntarily 
placed  under  the  system  by  states  responsible  for 
their  administration.^ 

On  February  9,  1946,  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  which  included  an  invitation 
to  states  administering  mandated  territories  to 
undertake  practical  steps,  together  with  the  other 
states  directly  concerned,  for  the  negotiation  of 
trusteeship  agreements.^  In  response  to  this  call 
and  marking  a  distinct  development  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  international  trusteeship  system,  the 

""  U.N.  Charter,  art.  77,  par.  1. 

"The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations,  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  2484,  p.  43. 

"The  Cairo  declaration  of  Dec.  1,  1943,  stated  that, 
".  .  .  Japan  shall  be  stripped  of  all  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  which  she  has  seized  or  occupied  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  First  World  War  in  1914,  and  that  all  the 
territories  Japan  has  stolen  from  the  Chinese,  such  as 
Manchuria,  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores,  shall  be  restored 
to  the  Republic  of  China.  Japan  will  also  be  expelled 
from  all  other  territories  which  she  has  taken  by  violence 
and  greed."  This  declaration  was  reaffirmed  by  the  proc- 
lamation issued  by  the  heads  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  China,  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  July  26, 
104.5,  at  Potsdam,  and  subsequently  adhered  to  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Japan  accepted  these 
terms  by  the  instrument  of  surrender  on  Sept.  2,  1945. 
(S.  Rept.  471,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  2  (1947).)  See  also 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  9,  1945,  p.  364. 
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President  on  November  6,  1946,  announced  that 
the  United  States  was  prepared,  as  administer- 
ing authority,  to  place  under  trusteeship  the 
former  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  and  any  Jap- 
anese islands  for  which  it  assumes  responsibility 
as  the  result  of  World  War  II,  consisting  of  the 
Marianas  (except  the  United  States  possession  of 
Guam),  Caroline,  and  Marshall  Islands  in  the 
Central  Pacific.*'  Three  months  later,  on  Febru- 
ary 17, 1947,  the  text  of  a  draft  trusteeship  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  welfare  of  the  native 
population  of  these  islands,  for  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  obliga- 
tions of  this  Goverim:ient  as  administering  au- 
thority under  the  Charter  was  submitted  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
formally  presented  to  the  Security  Council  on 
February  26, 1947,  by  Ambassador  Austin,  United 
States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations.** 
By  unanimous  vote  on  April  2,  1947,  the  Security 
Council  approved,  with  three  minor  changes 
which  had  been  accepted  by  the  United  States 
Representative  upon  instructions  from  the  United 
States  Government,  the  text  of  the  draft  agree- 
ment which  had  been  submitted  in  accordance 
with  articles  82  and  83  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.*^ 

Article  16  of  the  draft  agreement  defines  the 
steps  necessary  for  the  agreement  to  come  into 
force,  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.^  Pur- 
suant to  this  article,  the  President  on  July  3, 1947, 
recommended  to  the  Eightieth  Congress,  First 
Session,  that  it  pass  legislation  in  the  form  of  a 

"  See,  in  general,  Robert  R.  Robbins,  "United  States 
Trusteeship  for  the  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands",  Bin> 
LETiN  of  May  4,  1947,  p.  783.  See  also  Buixetin  of  Mar.  9, 
1947,  p.  416,  for  statement  by  Ambassador  Austin  made 
before  the  Security  Council,  and  Department  of  State 
publication  2784. 

"Art.  82  provides:  "There  may  be  designated,  in  any 
trusteeship  agreement,  a  strategic  area  or  areas  which 
may  include  part  or  all  of  the  trust  territory  to  which 
the  agreement  applies,  without  prejudice  to  any  special 
agreement  or  agreements  made  under  Article  43",  and 
art.  83,  par.  1,  that  "All  functions  of  the  United  Nations 
relating  to  strategic  areas,  including  the  approval  of  the 
terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreements  and  of  their  altera- 
tion or  amendment,  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Security 
Council." 

°"S.  Rppt.  471,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  11  (1947)  ;  com- 
plete text  of  agreement,  pp.  6-11. 
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joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  ap- 
prove the  trusteeship  agreement  for  the  former 
Japanese  Mandated  Islands  (to  be  known  as  the 
"Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands").  The  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
conform  with  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
with  its  obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  that  its  terms  amply  provide  for  the 
political,  economic,  social,  and  educational  de- 
velopment of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory, 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  security  interests 
of  the  United  States.®^  The  Congress  was  quick  to 
grasp  the  importance  and  significance  of  the  trus- 
teeship agreement."-  On  July  14, 1947,  the  Senate 
completed  the  action  initiated  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  passing  H.  J.  Res.  233,  a  joint 
resolution  "Authorizing  the  President  to  approve 
the  trusteeship  agreement  for  the  Territory  of  the 

"Ibid.,  p.  3. 

"  See  remarks  of  Congressman  Fulton  in  93  Cong.  Bee, 
pp.  8905-8907  (July  11, 1947)  and  the  statement  of  Senator 
Vandenberg,  ibid.,  p.  9027  (July  14,  1947). 

"  Public  Law  204,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.     (July  18,  1947). 

**  Not  all  of  the  activities  have  been  described  in  this 
article.  Other  activities  include  tbe  following  measures, 
which  have  not  received  final  Congressional  action  during 
the  First  Session:  (1)  convention  on  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  United  Nations  (S.  J.  Res.  136),  which 
passed  the  Senate  July  17,  1947,  and  was  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  July  18,  1947  (see 
S.  Kept.  559,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1947));  (2)  Inter- 
national Ijabor  Organization  constitution :  instrument  of 
amendment  (S.  J.  Res.  117)  which  passed  the  Senate  June 
2,  1947,  and  was  reported,  with  amendment,  to  the  House 
on  July  24  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  (see  S.  Rept. 
208  and  H.  Rept.  1057,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1947)); 
(3)  International  Labor  Organization:  final  articles  re- 
vision convention,  1946  (no.  80) — the  Senate  received 
communication  from  the  President  on  June  24,  1947,  but 


Pacific  Islands",  which  became   law   four  days 
later.'^ 

VI.  Conclusion 

One  cannot  help  but  sense  the  importance  of 
the  wide  range  of  activities  engaged  in  by  the  First 
Session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  with  regard  to 
the  United  Nations.^*  However,  it  has  not  been 
our  intent  to  dwell  upon  the  host  of  refined  inter- 
national legal  points  which  suggest  themselves, 
upon  an  examination  of  the  legislative  material 
relating  to  those  activities.  What  is  intended  here 
is  to  summarize  in  convenient  form  those  activi- 
ties of  the  First  Session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
which  best  illustrate  the  support  rendered  by  the 
national  legislative  body  of  the  United  States  in 
shaping  a  better  world  for  everyone,  everywhere 
through  the  United  Nations. 


has  taken  no  action ;  (4)  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion :  nine  conventions  formulated  at  Seattle,  1946 — the 
Senate  received  communication  from  the  President  on 
June  23,  1947,  but  has  taken  no  action;  (5)  protocol 
amending  the  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
— the  Senate  received  a  messase  from  the  President  trans- 
mitting the  protocol  and  a  rejjort  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  July  11,  1947 — referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee;  and  (6)  several  Congressional  resolutions, 
sponsored  by  various  members  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
which  urge  an  immediate  revision  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  (see  S.  Con.  Res.  23,  favoring  the  strengthening 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  means  of  preventing  war  and 
maintaining  world  peace ;  S.  Con.  Res.  24,  relative  to  the 
President's  calling  a  general  conference  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  a  view  to  strengthening  such  organization 
to  prevent  war;  and  H.  Con.  Res.  59-68,  to  call  a  con- 
ference for  the  revision  and  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter).  For  the  convenience  of  But.letin 
readers,  a  complete  list  of  legislative  matters  touching 
on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  generally 
is  set  forth  in  the  Bttlletin  of  Sept.  28,  1947,  p.  651. 
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Special  Session  of  Congress  Called  To  Meet  Crisis  in  Western  Europe 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  October  23] 

I  have  met  tliis  afternoon  with  a  group  of  Con- 
gressional leaders.  I  presented  to  them  detailed 
information  concerning  the  alarming  and  continu- 
ing increase  in  prices  in  this  country  and  the  situ- 
ation regarding  the  need  for  emergency  foreign 
aid.  I  informed  them  that  I  had  concluded  it  was 
necessary  to  convene  the  Congress  on  Monday, 
November  I7th. 

By  that  date  the  members  of  Congress  who  are 
now  abroad  obtaining  first-hand  information  will 
have  returned  to  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  compelling  reasons  for  convening 
the  Congress  at  an  early  date. 

It  is  urgently  necessary  for  the  Congi"ess  to 
take  legislative  action  designed  to  put  an  end  to 
the  continued  rise  in  prices,  which  is  causing  hard- 
ship to  millions  of  American  families  and  endan- 
gering the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  entire 
Nation.  When  the  Congress  meets,  I  shall  recom- 
mend to  it  suitable  measures  for  dealing  with  in- 
flation, high  prices,  and  the  high  cost  of  living. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  this  Government  to  take 
adequate  steps  to  meet  the  crisis  in  western  Europe, 
where  certain  countries  have  exhausted  their  finan- 
cial resources  and  are  unable  to  purchase  the  food 


and  fuel  which  are  essential  if  their  people  are  to 
survive  the  coming  winter. 

It  now  appears  that  the  minimum  needs  of 
France  can  be  met  with  present  funds  only  until 
about  the  end  of  December  and  that  it  will  enter 
the  new  year  without  funds  to  pay  for  essential 
imports.  Italy's  needs  are  even  more  immediate, 
for  Italy  will  require  substantial  assistance  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  Moreover,  it  appears  that 
additional  funds  will  be  needed  to  maintain  our 
position  in  occupied  areas.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  Congressional  action  cannot  be  delayed  imtil 
January. 

The  convening  of  the  Congress  in  November  will 
also  furnish  an  opportunity  for  it  to  speed  up  its 
consideration  of  the  part  to  be  played  by  the 
United  States  in  the  long-range  European  recovery 
program. 

I  have  just  signed  a  proclamation  convening  the 
Congress  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  Monday, 
November  17,  1947. 

Tomorrow  evening,  at  ten  o'clock,  over  all  the 
networks,  I  shall  make  a  radio  address  to  the 
American  people  describing  the  present  situation 
in  detail  and  explaining  why  action  by  the  Con- 
gress is  necessary  prior  to  the  regularly  scheduled 
session  in  January. 


PROCLAMATION  27S1> 


Whereas  the  public  interest  requires  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  be  convened 
at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  Monday,  the  Seven- 
teenth day  of  November,  1947,  to  receive  such  com- 
munication as  may  be  made  by  the  Executive; 

'  12  Federal  Register  6941. 


Now  THEREFORE,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim and  declare  that  an  extraordinary  occasion 
requires  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
vene at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Washington  on 
Monday,  the  Seventeenth  day  of  November,  1947, 
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at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  of  which  all  persons  who 
shall  at  that  time  be  entitled  to  act  as  members 
thereof  are  hereby  required  to  take  notice. 

In  witness  wiiekeof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty- 
third  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 

[seal]  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
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United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-second. 


By  the  President : 
Robert  A.  Lovett 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


'A  PERIOD  OF  CRISIS  IS  NOW  AT  HAND' 


Address  by  the  President' 


My  Fellow  Countrymen:  I  have  called  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  on  November  17  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  high  prices  at  home  and  emergency  aid 
abroad.  These  are  questions  of  vital  importance 
to  all  of  us.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  frankly  tonight 
about  both  of  these  problems. 

Since  V-J  Day  we  have  moved  steadfastly  to- 
ward two  goals.  We  have  sought  peace  and  pros- 
perity— prosperity  for  all  our  people,  peace  for  all 
the  world. 

As  we  measure  our  progress  toward  these  goals 
and  chart  the  course  ahead,  we  find  that  recent 
events  have  raised  new  and  dangerous  obstacles 
in  our  path.  Our  domestic  prosperity  is  en- 
dangered by  the  threat  of  inflation.  The  peace  of 
the  world  is  endangered  by  hunger  and  cold  in 
other  lands. 

These  obstacles  must  be  overcome  by  prompt 
and  courageous  action.  Legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress is  essential.  The  need  is  too  pressing — the 
results  of  delay  too  grave — for  congressional  action 
to  wait  until  the  next  regular  session  in  January. 

Let  me  speak  first  about  our  domestic  prosperity. 

In  many  ways  we  are  now  more  prosperous  than 
we  have  ever  been.  More  workers  have  jobs — and 
at  better  wages — than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
Farmers  are  receiving  a  greater  share  of  our  na- 
tional income  than  they  have  in  many  years. 
Manufacturers  and  retailers  are  enjoying  record 
business  and  record  earnings.     We  are  producing 


more  goods  for  civilian  use  than  ever  before  in 

history. 

But  these  signs  of  prosperity  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Although  production  is  high,  prices 
are  shooting  up.  Although  nearly  everyone  is 
employed,  many  people  cannot  afford  essential 
items.  Although  national  income  has  reached  a 
new  high,  the  buying  power  of  many  people  is 
shrinking. 

A  few  figures — and  they  are  startling  figures — 
show  how  the  cost  of  living  is  going  up. 

Since  the  middle  of  1946  this  is  what  has  hap- 
pened :  clothing  prices  have  gone  up  18  percent ; 
household  furnishings  have  gone  up  18  percent; 
food  has  gone  up  40  percent.  The  average  for  all 
items  is  up  23  percent. 

And  the  cost  of  living  is  still  climbing.  In  the 
last  three  months  it  has  climbed  at  a  rate  of  over 
16  percent  a  year. 

Wliolesale  prices  are  also  increasing.  Since  the 
middle  of  1946  textiles  have  gone  up  30  percent ; 
metals  up  35  percent,  and  building  materials,  up 
41  percent.  These  increases  in  wholesale  prices 
affect  every  industry  and  trade,  and  they  will 
eventually  be  reflected  in  retail  prices. 

For  some  of  our  people  the  increased  cost  of 
living  has  been  offset  by  increased  incomes;  but 

'  Broadcast  over  all  major  networks  on  Oct.  24,  1947, 
and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same 
date. 
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for  most  of  our  people  increases  in  income  are 
falling  behind  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Millions  of  families  of  low  or  moderate  income 
are  already  victims  of  inflation.  These  families 
are  using  up  savings.  They  are  mortgaging  their 
future  by  going  into  debt.  They  are  doing  with- 
out things  they  should  have. 

I  know  the  worries  of  the  breadwinner  whose 
earnings  cannot  keep  up  with  the  high  cost  of 
living.  I  know  of  the  difficulties  of  the  housewife 
who  tries  to  stretch  the  family  income  to  pay  for 
groceries  and  clothes  and  rent.  I  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  skimp,  and  save,  and  do  without. 

Wlien  so  many  people  are  not  sharing  fairly 
in  prosperity,  the  road  is  being  paved  for  a  re- 
cession or  a  depression. 

None  of  us  can  aiford  to  overlook  this  danger. 
Farmers  will  remember  how  they  suffered  after 
1920,  because  price  inflation  was  followed  by  a 
collapse.  Businessmen  and  bankers  will  recall 
how  they  suffered  after  1929,  because  wild  specu- 
lation was  followed  by  the  depression.  Even 
those  who  are  prosperous  today  are  prospective 
victims  of  inflation  tomorrow. 

Inflation  must  be  stopped  before  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  within  our  power  to  stop  it.  Our  economy 
is  basically  sound.  It  has  been  immensely 
strengthened  in  recent  years.  The  average  buy- 
ing power  of  our  people  today  is  40  percent 
higher  than  it  was  in  1929.  But  we  are  losing 
some  of  this  gain  as  rising  prices  pull  away  from 
incomes.  We  can  prevent  further  loss  and  can 
even  go  on  to  new  gains,  if  we  use  our  economic 
strength  wisely. 

The  major  cause  of  high  prices  in  this  country 
is  the  great  demand  among  our  own  people  for 
available  goods.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
place  the  blame  upon  our  foreign-aid  program, 
but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  During  the 
war  we  learned  that  we  could  improve  our  stand- 
ard of  living  with  less  than  60  percent  of  our  out- 
put available  for  civilian  use.  At  present,  even 
with  current  exports  to  all  countries,  a  far  greater 
percent  of  our  production  is  available  for  civil- 
ian use.  With  sound  policies,  we  can  protect  our 
own  standard  of  living  and  carry  on  a  substantial 
foreign-aid  program  at  the  same  time. 

We  now  have — and  will  continue  to  have — 
enough  food  and  clothing  and  other  goods  in  the 
United  States  to  meet  our  needs.     But  excessively 
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high  prices  mean  that  these  goods  are  not  being 
distributed  wisely  and  fairly.  High  prices  ration 
the  essentials  of  life  by  squeezing  out  the  less 
fortunate  of  our  citizens.  We  can  meet  this 
problem  only  by  bringing  prices  into  line  with  the 
incomes  of  our  people. 

In  our  free-enterprise  system,  we  place  major 
reliance  upon  voluntary  action  by  businessmen, 
farmers,  workers,  and  consumers.  That  is  why 
I  have  repeatedly  urged  voluntary  price 
reductions. 

But  the  responsibility  of  Government  extends 
beyond  aiding  voluntary  action.  The  Govern- 
ment must  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  American  people  now  have  a  compelling 
need  for  protection  from  the  dangers  of  price  in- 
flation and  the  rising  cost  of  living.  They  recog- 
nize this  need  and  are  asking  for  the  protection 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  Government 
must  assume  a  larger  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  putting  an  end  to  excessive  prices  and  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  which  accompany  them.  For 
this  purpose  prompt  enactment  by  the  Congress  of 
comprehensive  legislation  is  necessary. 

This,  then,  is  one  reason  why  I  am  calling  the 
Congress  into  session  on  November  17.  Wlien  it 
meets  I  shall  recommend  a  program  for  dealing 
with  inflation,  high  prices,  and  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Adequate  measures,  enacted  in  time,  are 
necessary  to  correct  the  present  situation. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  other  reason  for  calling 
the  Congress  into  session.  This  is  the  problem  of 
hunger  and  cold  and  human  suffering  abroad.  It 
is  the  problem  of  men  and  women  and  children  who 
look  to  us  for  help  at  this  crucial  time. 

We  are  following  a  definite  and  clear  foreign 
policy.  That  policy  has  been,  is  now,  and  shall 
be  to  assist  free  men  and  free  nations  to  recover 
from  the  devastation  of  war,  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  to  help  one  another,  and  to  contribute  their 
full  share  to  a  stable  and  lasting  peace.  We  fol- 
low that  policy  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  the  world.  It  is  nonsense 
to  say  that  we  seek  dominance  over  any  other  na- 
tion. We  believe  in  freedom,  and  we  are  doing  all 
we  can  to  support  free  men  and  free  governments 
throughout  the  world. 

In  furtherance  of  this  foreign  policy,  we  now 
have  under  consideration  the  part  which  the 
United  States  should  play  in  aiding  a  long-range 
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recovery  program  for  westei'ii  Europe.  This  plan 
presents  great  hope  for  economic  security  and  peace 
in  that  vital  part  of  the  world.  It  will  take  some 
time  to  complete  the  consideration  of  this  plan 
and  to  make  all  the  important  decisions  required 
for  putting  it  into  effect. 

However,  a  period  of  crisis  is  now  at  hand.  The 
perils  of  hunger  and  cold  in  Europe  make  this^ 
winter  a  decisive  time  in  history.  All  the  prog- 
ress of  reconstruction  and  all  the  promise  of  future 
plans  are  endangered.  If  European  nations  are 
to  continue  their  recovery,  they  must  get  through 
this  winter  without  being  crippled  by  economic 
paralysis  and  resulting  chaos. 

In  advance  of  our  decision  on  the  long-range 
European  recovery  plan,  we  must  help  some 
nations  through  this  immediate  crisis.  The  most 
imminent  danger  exists  in  France  and  in  Italy. 
If  the  economies  of  these  countries  collapse  and  the 
people  succumb  to  totalitarian  pressures,  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  for  them  or  for  us  to  look  for- 
ward to  their  recovery  so  essential  to  world  peace. 

Their  first  need  is  food.  Exceedingly  bad 
weather  this  year  has  caused  the  worst  ci-ops  in 
western  Europe  in  a  generation.  Crop  failures  in 
France — the  worst  in  100  years — and  in  Italy  make 
it  necessary  for  those  countries  to  import  half  the 
grain  they  need  to  live  on  during  the  coming 
months. 

The  other  major  shortage  is  fuel.  Fuel  supplies 
were  depleted  by  last  year's  severe  winter.  War 
damage  to  railroads  and  the  reduced  efficiency  of 
miners  laboring  on  an  inadequate  diet  have  pre- 
vented the  rebuilding  of  fuel  stocks. 

The  financial  reserves  of  France  and  Italy  have 
been  nearly  exhausted  by  the  cost  of  their  imports 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  Rising  prices  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries  where  they 
must  buy  have  further  reduced  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  remaining  funds.  They  now  face 
the  coming  winter  without  sufficient  resources  to 
pay  for  essential  food  and  fuel. 

The  figures  tell  the  story. 

France  can  meet  her  minimum  needs,  with 
present  funds,  until  the  end  of  December,  but  she 
will  enter  the  new  year  without  funds  to  pay  for 
essential  imports.  The  French  will  need  357  mil- 
lion dollars  to  carry  them  until  March  31,  1948. 

Italy  will  not  be  able  even  to  get  through  the 
rest  of  this  year.  Italy  must  have  142  million 
dollars  to  carry  her  until  December  31  and  an 
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additional  sum  of  143  million  to  get  through  the 
first  quarter  of  1948. 

Serious  difficulties  have  also  been  encountered 
in  the  occupied  areas — Germany,  Japan,  and 
Korea.  Additional  funds  will  have  to  be  appro- 
priated this  year  in  order  for  us  to  maintain  our 
position  in  these  areas. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  congressional  action 
to  meet  these  needs  cannot  be  delayed  until 
January. 

My  action  in  convening  the  Congress  on  No- 
vember 17  in  no  way  reduces  the  necessity  for 
pressing  forward  with  our  voluntary  food-saving 
program.  Dollars  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
cannot  feed  hungry  people  if  there  is  no  food  for 
the  dollars  to  buy.  There  will  not  be  enough  food 
unless  we — the  people  of  the  United  States — save 
vast  quantities  of  grain.  I  am  deeply  gratified  at 
the  splendid  response  of  the  American  people  to 
our  national  food-saving  program.  It  is  an  earn- 
est effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  humanity. 

Even  with  the  proposed  aid  from  this  country, 
the  people  of  Europe  this  winter  will  be  on  short 
rations.  They  will  be  cold,  and  they  will  be  with- 
out many  necessities.  But  our  emergency  aid 
will  be  definite  assurance  of  the  continuing  sup- 
port of  this  nation  for  the  free  peoples  of  Europe. 

The  two  problems  I  have  been  discussing  with 
you  tonight — high  prices  at  home  and  hunger  and 
cold  abroad — present  a  challenge  to  the  American 
people. 

We  could  choose  the  course  of  inaction.  We 
could  wait  until  depression  caught  up  with  us, 
until  our  living  standards  sank,  and  our  people 
tramped  the  streets  looking  for  jobs.  Other  dem- 
ocratic nations  would  lose  hope  and  become  easy 
victims  of  totalitarian  aggression.  Tliat  would 
be  the  course  of  defeatism  and  cowardice. 

Our  other  course  is  to  take  timely  and  forthright 
action.  If  we  do  this,  we  can  halt  the  spiral  of 
inflation  at  home,  relieve  hunger  and  cold  abroad, 
and  help  our  friendly  neighbors  become  self- 
supporting  once  again. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  heartfelt  wish  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  action  be  taken  which  will  over- 
come the  obstacles  to  peace  and  prosperity  con- 
fronting this  nation. 

It  is  within  our  power  to  lead  the  world  to  peace 
and  plenty. 

With  resolution  and  united  effort  we  shall 
achieve  our  goal. 
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The  discussion  this  evening  is  directed  to  the 
problem  of  the  reconstruction  of  Europe.  For 
many  months  both  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  been  considering  the 
growing  dangers  of  the  economic  situation  in 
Europe  and  our  relation  to  the  problem.  Tliat 
Europe's  need  of  assistance  is  real  and  urgent,  I 
believe  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  argument.  And  it 
is  likewise  evident  that  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  repre- 
sents the  primary  source  from  which  this  need 
can  be  met. 

I  have  endeavored  on  a  number  of  occasions 
to  make  clear  why  in  the  view  of  this  Government 
it  is  in  the  basic  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
do  what  it  can  within  reason  to  meet  these  needs. 
I  am  sure  that  you  all  understand  the  vital  im- 
portance to  us  of  the  preservation  of  European 
civilization.  We  cannot  stand  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  the  nations  who  are  having  great  difficulty 
in  recovering  from  the  consequences  of  the  war 
and  are  looking  to  us  for  assistance.  These  are 
people  who  hold  the  same  views  of  international 
conduct  as  we  do.  If  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
our  quest  for  peace  in  a  decent  world,  we  will 
be  constantly  in  need  of  their  strong  cooperation. 

"When  I  made  a  public  statement  at  Harvard 
on  June  6  last,"  to  quote  from  a  more  recent  state- 
ment of  mine,  "it  was  plainly  evident  that  a  situa- 
tion had  developed  where  we  must  immediately 
choose  between  two  lines  of  action — either  to  con- 
cern ourselves  solely  with  our  own  internal  affairs 
despite  our  heavy  commitments  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Italy,  while  Europe  suffered  a  complete 
political  and  economic  demoralization;  or  we 
must  take  action  to  assist  Europe  in  avoiding  a 
disastrous  disintegration  with  tragic  consequences 
for  the  world.  Therefore,  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  European  countries,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  dilemma  which  faced  them,  should 

'  Made  before  the  Herald-Tribune  Forum  in  New  York 
on  Oct.  22,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  Oct.  23. 


join  together  in  working  out  a  mutual  basis  of 
cooperation  for  their  own  rehabilitation  and 
should  determine,  on  a  businesslike  basis,  the  de- 
gree and  character  of  the  outside  assistance  they 
calculated  would  be  urgently  needed  over  and 
above  what  was  humanly  possible  for  them  to 
accomplish  for  themselves." 

Our  Government  has  realized  from  the  first  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem  and  the  numerous  pit- 
falls that  lie  in  the  way  of  its  solution.  Despite 
the  urgency  of  the  situation,  sufficient  time  had  to 
be  allowed  for  the  collection  of  all  pertinent  facts 
and  opinions  and  a  thorough  study  of  all  the 
elements,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  which  enter 
into  the  problem.  We  have  the  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  16  nations  who  met  in  Paris  this  sum- 
mer. We  are  beginning  to  receive  reports  from 
the  various  governmental  groups  who  have  been 
examining  into  our  own  resources  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  possible  demands  of  the  Euroj^ean 
situation.  Commissions  of  Congress  who  have 
traveled  extensively  throughout  Europe  are  re- 
turning to  this  country,  and  the  results  of  their 
investigations  are  becoming  available. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  you  should  under- 
stand something  of  the  procedure  which  is  now 
being  followed  by  your  Government  in  arriving 
at  a  conclusion  and  preparing  a  program  for  pres- 
entation to  the  committees  of  Congress  and  later 
to  the  Congress  itself.  At  tlie  present  time,  in 
fact  every  day  of  the  week,  including  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  a  large  portion  of  the  personnel  of 
the  State  Department  and  representative  groups 
of  other  interested  departments  and  agencies,  such 
as  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Interior,  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Labor,  for  example,  are  engaged  in 
daily  sessions  working  together  on  data  which  I 
have  described,  to  determine  exactly  what  should 
be  the  program  of  this  Government. 

I  do  not  believe  any  project  of  our  Government 
has  ever  received  more  careful  study  and  prepara- 
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tion  than  has  this  problem  of  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe.  And  I  am  certain  that  no  governmental 
eifort  has  ever  enjoyed  such  complete  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  all  the  agencies  concerned.  When 
it  is  completed  it  will  truly  be  a  program  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  not  of  any  one  de- 
partment or  agency.  Your  contribution  should  be 
of  great  value  in  bringing  the  people,  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country,  to  the  support  of  this  great 
etfort. 
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There  has  been  constant  reference  to  a  Marshall 
plan.  The  reference  to  me  personally  was  unfor- 
tunate, but  the  reference  to  a  plan  was  definitely 
misleading.  There  was  no  plan.  There  was  a 
suggestion.  Now  we  are  in  the  process  of  draft- 
ing a  plan  as  a  proposal  to  the  Congi-ess  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  situation  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

The  period  of  study  and  preparation  is  thus 
drawing  to  a  close.     The  time  of  action  is  at  hand. 


European  Recovery — A  Project  for  America 


BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  THORP  > 


Never  before  have  so  many  Americans  asked  so 
many  questions  about  the  facts  of  international 
life.  This  is  a  normal  reaction  of  intelligent  hu- 
man beings  to  the  gravity  and  complexity  of  the 
world  economic  situation  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  various  aspects  of  it  are  changing.  It  re- 
flects the  position  of  tremendous  responsibility 
into  which  events  have  thrown  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  know  that  action  or  inaction  on  our  part 
will  have  repercussions  on  the  lives  and  welfare 
of  millions  of  people  beyond  our  own  borders,  not 
to  mention  our  own  security  and  well-being. 

Right  now  most  of  the  questions  concern  the 
condition  of  Europe  and  especially  the  food  crisis. 
People  everywhere  are  asking  why  the  countries 
of  Europe  are  suddenly  faced  with  a  major  food 
shortage  more  than  two  years  after  the  war  ended. 
Has  not  the  United  States  generously  appropri- 
ated billions  for  relief?  Are  conditions  growing 
worse,  in  spite  of  the  aid  we  have  furnished? 
Could  we  not  foresee  and  plan  for  this  eventuality  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  advance  planning  for  the  world  was 
done  on  as  grand  a  scale  as  that  by  the  American 
Government  for  the  international  problems  of  the 
postwar  world.  Advance  planning  in  the  politi- 
cal field  has  given  us  the  United  Nations,  and  man's 
best  hope  up  to  now  for  lasting  peace.  The  United 
Nations  is  now  a  going  concern.  It  is  solving 
problems  day  by  day,  although  some  with  which  it 
is  faced  are  about  as  difficult  as  any  which  can  be 
conceived.  The  early  years  of  the  United  States 
Congress  were  not  all  quiet  and  placid.  The 
United  States  can  take  great  pride  for  leading  the 
way  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations. 
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We  must  now  follow  through  in  the  more  difficult 
task  of  strengthening  this  international  body  and 
making  it  more  effective. 

In  the  economic  field  there  was  also  a  plan  fash- 
ioned to  meet  the  difficult  problems  of  the  postwar 
period.  During  the  war  the  concept  of  lend-lease 
had  been  established,  thus  doing  away  with  one 
of  the  future  obstacles  to  postwar  recovery  by 
obviating  the  necessity  for  huge  payment  trans- 
fers from  our  allies — payments  which  they  were 
clearly  unable  to  make,  and  we  were  not  eager  to 
receive. 

Postwar  economic  planning  also  embraced  the 
establishment  of  four  important  international  in- 
stitutions, two  of  which  were  designed  to  assist 
economic  recovery  and  two  to  provide  the  basis 
for  a  more  abundant  life  in  years  ahead.  The  first 
institution  was  Unrra,  established  to  provide 
relief  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  to  peoples  who 
could  not  produce  the  bare  necessities  of  life  and 
did  not  have  the  means  to  purchase  them  abroad. 
Its  primary  objective  was  to  sustain  life,  and  the 
chief  element  of  its  program  was  food.  The  sec- 
ond institution — the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development — was  planned  to 
provide  credits  to  repair  the  extraordinary  damage 
wrought  by  total  war  and  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  those  areas  whose  living  standards  were 
abysmally  low.     These  two  organizations,  Unrra 


'  Address  delivered  before  the  Chicago  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations,  Chicago,  on  Oct.  23,  1947,  and  released  to 
the  press  on  the  same  date.  Willard  L.  Thorp  is  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  economic  affairs.  For  an  address 
by  Mr.  Thorp  entitled  '  'Report  on  Geneva"  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  840  of  Oct.  22, 1947. 
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and  the  Bank,  thus  were  designed  to  deal  with  the 
financial  needs  of  the  war-devastated  countries 
during  the  early  postwar  period — the  first  meeting 
the  relief  needs  in  insolvent  countries  and  the 
second  providing  credits  which  might  be  trans- 
formed into  the  physical  capital  needed  to  recover 
from  the  devastation  of  global  war  and  to  encour- 
age economic  progress  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

The  two  other  institutions  included  in  postwar 
economic  blueprints — the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  International  Trade  Organization — 
represented  long-term  planning  to  assure  a  living 
and  expanding  pattern  for  the  postwar  world. 
The  first  was  to  offer  some  assurance  that  curren- 
cies would  be  convertible  and  to  provide  a  means 
of  stabilization  which  would  reduce  the  monetary 
hazard  in  the  exchange  of  goods  between  countries. 
The  second  was  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  re- 
ducing artificial  barriers  to  trade  and  eliminating 
trade  discriminations. 

These  institutions  were  planned  to  provide  the 
framework  within  which  it  was  hoped  that  a  better 
world  would  be  built.  They  were  the  product  of 
bold  planning.  Their  creation  established  inter- 
national responsibilities  where  they  have  never 
existed  before.  As  in  the  case  of  any  planning, 
certain  assumptions  had  to  be  made,  and  some  of 
these  have  not  proved  to  be  entirely  correct.  For 
one  thing,  the  plan  presupposed  a  degree  of  co- 
operation among  the  Great  Powers  which  to  date 
has  been  tragically  absent.  Secondly,  there  was 
a  serious  underestimation  of  the  extent  of  wartime 
damage,  the  exhaustion  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
scope  and  complexity  of  the  task  of  rebuilding 
entire  economies  wliose  very  fabrics  were  de- 
stroyed. 

In  addition,  recoveiy  in  Europe  has  been  im- 
peded further  by  certain  other  unpredictable  fac- 
tors which  have  placed  large  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  a  more  critical  position  today  than  at 
any  time  since  the  fighting  stopped.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  fact  that  we  did  not  provide  a  sufR- 
cient  margin  of  safety  to  absorb  the  effects  of  un- 
foreseen disasters.  Two  crop  failures  in  succes- 
sion have  left  Europe  at  a  level  of  subsistence 
which  has  not  only  slowed  down  the  recovery 
process  but  which  threatens  whole  countries  with 
collapse. 

Why  does  western  Europe  need  grain  so  badly — 
now — two  years  after  the  war  ?     The  factors  which 
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brought  about  this  grim  food  situation  in  Europe 
are  those  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  you  Midwesterners  who  live  in  the  great- 
est food-producing  area  on  earth. 

Trained  observers  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  assessed  the  situation  and  reported 
the  reasons  in  minute  detail.  In  the  main,  the 
cause  for  the  immediate  situation  is  unusually  bad 
weather  conditions — cold  of  almost  unprecedented 
intensity  last  winter  that  froze  seed  in  the  ground, 
spring  floods  that  washed  out  crops  and  topsoil, 
followed  by  summer  droughts  that  seared  the  al- 
ready meager  crops.  The  disastrous  freeze  in 
France,  for  example,  resulted  in  a  1947  wheat  crop 
that  was  the  worst  since  they  have  been  keeping 
records. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
who  visited  Europe  this  past  summer  and  saw 
where  thousands  of  tons  of  precious  wheat  had 
been  lost,  concludes  that  "western  Europe  has  had 
a  combination  of  bad  circumstances  almost  with- 
out parallel  in  farming  history.  Farmers  have 
struggled  against  too  much  water  in  planting  sea- 
son and  too  little  when  the  grain  was  coming  into 
maturity.  These  failures  were  within  a  pattern 
already  made  dark  by  lack  of  seed,  fertilizer,  and 
machinery — disaster  piled  upon  earlier  disap- 
pointment." It  is  estimated  that  the  reduced 
production  in  Europe  will  mean  that  European 
food  imports  will  have  to  be  increased  by  the 
equivalent  of  250  million  bushels  of  grain,  even 
to  maintain  the  low  consumption  levels  of  1946- 
1947. 

However,  these  factors,  serious  as  they  are,  only 
overlie  long-term  conditions  inherently  weak. 
Western  and  southern  European  countries  have 
never  produced  enough  food  to  maintain,  without 
imports,  what  Americans  consider  a  tolerable  diet. 
Before  the  war,  western  Europe  imported  about 
half  its  bread  grains  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  its  feed  grains  from  eastern  Europe,  including 
eastern  Germany.  This  intra-European  trade  has 
not  existed  to  any  considerable  extent  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  reasons  for  this  are  that  crops 
have  also  been  poor  in  eastern  Europe,  and  military 
devastation  and  political  uncertainty  have  been 
great.  Add  to  these  difficulties  the  decreased  em- 
phasis on  large-scale  production  of  grain  which 
results  from  land-tenure  reform  plans,  the  lack  of 
fertilizer,  and  the  support  of  occupying  armies. 
This  means  but  one  thing  for  western  Europe — 
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increased  reliance  on  the  non-European  world. 

World  food  production  for  the  current  year  will 
be  slightly  below  last  year,  a  year  which  only 
equaled  prewar  levels.  At  the  same  time  there 
has  been  a  substantial  gain  in  total  population.  In 
a  few  countries,  including  the  United  States,  food 
consumption  is  above  prewar.  In  many  other 
countries  there  is  a  per  capita  dietary  reduction 
ranging  as  high  as  35  percent  of  prewar. 

Spelled  out  in  energy  units,  the  diet  of  the  aver- 
age nonfarm  individual  in  France  contains  about 
2,20G  calories  a  day — about  one  fourth  less  than 
his  prewar  intake.  In  Greece  the  figure  is  2,100 ; 
while  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria  the  diet  of 
the  city  dweller  may  fall  to  less  than  1,950  calories 
a  day — more  than  one  third  less  than  the  average 
American  eats  today.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  calorie  is  only  a  measure  of  heat  energy 
that  food  contains ;  it  tells  nothing  about  balancing 
proteins,  carbohydrates,  or  fats,  nothing  about 
vitamins,  and,  of  course,  nothing  about  palata- 
bility.  It  is  clear  that  the  European  countries 
must  have  as  their  first  requirement  the  elimina- 
tion of  their  basic  calorie  deficiencies  in  order  that 
workers  will  have  the  incentive  and  strength  to 
produce  the  coal  and  other  industrial  requisites 
so  essential  to  a  broad  recovery  movement. 

Wheat  is  the  most  important  food  in  foreign 
trade  because  it  is  the  cheapest  source  of  calories 
in  terms  of  volume  and  of  cost.  Luckily,  we  have 
had  large  wheat  crops  in  this  country  for  the  last 
six  years,  due  in  part  to  unusually  favorable 
weather.  The  1947  wheat  crop  in  the  United 
States  will  exceed  the  highest  previous  record  by 
more  than  200  million  bushels.  However,  bad 
weather  conditions  have  resulted  in  a  short  corn 
crop  here  so  that  our  export  of  corn  and  other 
coarse  grains  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  rela- 
tively large  amounts  of  domestic  wheat  are  being 
fed  to  livestock  instead  of  corn.  Exports  to  Eu- 
rope from  other  sources  are  expected  to  be  some- 
what larger  than  last  year  but  not  enough  to  off- 
set the  failure  in  European  production.  Larger 
American  exports  of  wheat  this  year  are  therefore 
a  necessary  part  of  recovery  in  Europe.  As  you 
all  know,  various  voluntary  and  cooperative  meas- 
ures are  being  taken  to  increase  the  availability  of 
wheat  for  export.  This  is  very  serious  business, 
for  wheat  is  a  key  item  in  any  foreign  aid  program. 
No  blueprint  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe's 
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industrial  plant  is  worth  the  paper  it's  printed  on 
unless  the  people  who  work  on  it  are  nourished. 
The  human  effort  required  to  achieve  increased 
production  cannot  come  from  people  who  are  un- 
derfed ;  interest  in  upholding  the  democratic  way 
of  life  cannot  spring  from  despairing  souls  who 
want  for  bread.  The  situation,  then,  demands  the 
well-considered  generosity  and  thoughtful  sacri- 
fice of  every  American,  unless  we  are  to  lose  all  for 
which  we  have  fought  and  worked  during  these 
critical  years.  As  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
pointed  out  recently :  "The  connection  between  the 
individual  American  and  world  affairs  is  unmis- 
takably clear — our  foreign  policy  has  entered  the 
American  home  and  taken  a  seat  at  the  family 
table." 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  at  present  there  is 
barely  enough  food  produced  in  the  world  to  go 
around  even  if  it  is  carefully  conserved  and  equi- 
tably distributed,  the  blunt  fact  is  that  the  areas 
where  the  shortage  is  most  acute  are  likewise  the 
areas  least  able  to  pay  for  imports  of  food.  This 
situation  is  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
dollar  shortage.  In  some  countries — Italy  and 
France,  for  example — it  actually  amounts  to  a 
dollar  famine.  Fundamentally,  it  stems  from  an 
impoverished  productive  machine  and  depleted 
financial  reserves.  It  is  brought  on  when  a 
country  is  forced  to  buy  from  abroad  more  than  it 
can  sell  abroad  in  order  to  live. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
countries  of  western  Europe.  Total  war  left  the 
physical  resources  of  these  countries  in  virtual 
ruin — industrial  plants  destroyed,  transportation 
facilities  wrecked,  mines  closed,  agricultural  lands 
despoiled.  Not  only  were  the  essentials  to  pro- 
duction destroyed  or  seriously  damaged,  but  the 
normal  ways  of  doing  business  were  disrupted. 
Trade,  both  in  and  between  countries,  was  limited. 
Wliole  economies  were  dislocated  to  the  extent  that 
they  were  forced  to  depend  on  outside  help  for  the 
irreducible  minunum  necessary  to  sustain  life. 

And  all  the  while.  United  States  productive 
capacity,  not  only  undamaged  but  in  numerous 
cases  expanded  by  war,  has  been  turning  out  goods 
and  services  at  the  record-breaking  rate  of  about 
200  billion  dollars  annually  to  fill  our  backlog  of. 
needs  as  well  as  the  requirements  from  abroad. 
This  very  disparity  between  production  in  the 
United  States  and  production  in  other  parts  of 
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the  world  has  contributed  to  the  disappearance 
of  dollars  in  foreign  hands.  In  those  countries 
■which  have  tried  to  maintain  free  channels  of 
trade,  consumers  have  turned  to  American  goods 
to  supply  their  wants,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
marked  reduction  in  dollar  reserves.  This,  in 
turn,  has  made  necessary  restrictions  against  im- 
ports from  the  United  States.  The  relationship  is 
now  very  clear  between  the  supply  of  dollars  in 
foreign  hands  and  the  volume  of  American  goods 
which  they  can  buy. 

This  year  it  is  estimated  that  we  will  ship  some 
15  billion  dollars  of  goods  and  services  abroad. 
At  the  same  time  we  will  have  imported  a  total 
of  little  more  than  5  billion  dollars  worth  of 
goods — a  record  high  but  a  figure  only  a'  little 
more  than  one  third  the  value  of  our  exports. 
This  year's  difference  is  being  financed  by  loans 
and  grants  of  various  kinds,  relief  appropriations, 
and  World  Bank  loans,  and  out  of  the  small  re- 
serves of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  still  held  by 
some  foreign  countries.  Now,  these  grants  and 
credits,  which  can  be  used  for  American  products 
only  if  they  consist  of  or  are  convertible  into  dol- 
lars, are  almost  exhausted. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  aid  and  assistance 
has  gone  down  the  rathole.  In  the  first  place, 
millions  of  persons  are  alive  today  who  would 
have  been  dead  or  diseased  without  food  from 
this  country.  In  the  second  place,  much  recon- 
struction has  been  done — railroads  are  operating, 
ports  are  cleared  for  traffic,  roads  are  repaired, 
and  factories  are  ready  for  operation  through 
reconstruction  made  possible  by  American  sup- 
plies and  equipment.  Finally,  the  necessary  raw 
materials  like  coal,  cotton,  and  copper,  which  used 
to  be  purchased  with  exports,  have  been  made 
available  to  permit  their  factories  to  operate.  All 
these  have  made  progress  possible,  and  many  na- 
tions are  now  back  to  industrial  production  levels 
in  the  neighborhood  of  90  to  100  percent  of  1938. 
However,  much  of  this  production  itself  has  gone 
into  reconstruction,  and  exports  have  not  in- 
creased sufficiently  to  make  any  appreciable  dent 
in  the  trade  deficit.  And  the  appropriations 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Congress  are  run- 
ning out. 

During  the  spring  it  became  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  more  assistance  would  be  required 
from  the  United  States.     Country  after  country 
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was  indicating  in  conversations  in  Washington 
that  its  efforts  to  achieve  recovery  were  still  de- 
pendent upon  American  assistance.  This  had 
been  evident  for  some  time,  and  we  added  item 
after  item  to  our  program  of  postwar  assistance. 
However,  this  kind  of  piecemeal  approach  became 
less  and  less  satisfactory,  both  to  those  responsible 
for  our  foreign  policy  and  those  concerned  with 
Government  expenditures. 

Furthermore,  it  became  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  problems  could  not  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  individual  countries.  Each  country  found  it 
difficult  to  plan  ahead  in  the  absence  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  plans  and  probable  course  of  other 
countries  with  which  it  had  important  trade  and 
financial  relations.  The  bottlenecks  limiting  a 
country's  progress  have  not  always  been  within 
its  own  borders. 

On  June  5  in  a  speech  at  Harvard  University, 
Secretary  Marshall  stated  that  before  the  United 
States  could  proceed  much  further  in  its  efforts 
to  facilitate  European  recovery,  the  countries  in- 
volved should  agree  on  the  requirements  of  the 
situation  and  what  they  themselves  could  do 
through  a  joint  effort,  in  order  that  the  United 
States  could  feel  assured  that  assistance  which 
it  might  give  would  be  effective. 

This  suggestion  met  with  a  ready  and  vigorous 
response.  In  fact,  the  Committee  of  European 
Economic  Co-operation,  representing  16  nations, 
which  met  at  Paris  in  response  to  the  suggestion 
of  Secretary  Marshall,  has  now  made  its  first 
report.  After  more  than  two  months  of  study, 
analyzing  European  resources  and  requirements, 
the  Committee  has  developed  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram to  achieve  recovery  and  free  western  Europe 
of  dependence  on  outside  help.  Its  report  con- 
tains striking  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  these 
nations  in  attempting  to  increase  production  and 
overcome  the  bottlenecks  which  have  plagued  their 
recovery  thus  far. 

The  recovery  program  is  designed  to  achieve 
certain  specific  goals  which  will  result  in  a  self- 
sustaining  economy  by  1951.  Increased  produc- 
tion keynotes  the  entire  program,  as  a  glance  at 
the  objectives  for  1951  will  show : 

(i)  Restoration  of  pre-war  bread  grain  and  other  cereal 
production,  with  large  increases  above  pre-war  In  sugar 
and  potatoes,  some  increases  in  oils  and  fats,  and  as  fast 
an  expansion  in  livestock  products  as  supplies  of  feeding 
stuffs  will  allow. 
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(ii)  Increase  of  coal  output  to  584  million  tons,  i.  e. 
145  million  tons  above  the  1947  level  (an  increase  of 
one-third),  and  30  million  tons  above  the  1938  level. 

(ill)  Expansion  of  electricity  output  by  nearly  70,000 
million  Kwli  or  40  per  cent  above  1947  and  a  growth  of 
generating  capacity  by  over  25  million  Kw  or  two-thirds 
above  pre-war. 

(iv)  Development  of  oil  refining  capacity  in  terms  of 
crude  oil  throughout  by  17  million  tons  to  two  and  a  half 
times  the  pre-war  level. 

(V)  Increase  of  crude  steel  production  by  80  per  cent 
above  1947  to  a  level  of  55  million  tons  or  10  million  tons 
(20  per  cent)  above  1938. 

(vi)  Expansion  of  inland  transiwrt  facilities  to  carry 
a  25  per  cent  greater  load  in  1951  than  in  1938. 

(vii)  Restoration  of  pre-war  merchant  fleets  of  the 
participating  countries  by  1951.* 

In  the  main,  European  production  will  supply 
the  capital  equipment  needed  for  these  expansions. 

These  goals  are  based  on  the  assumption  of 
assistance  from  the  United  States  during  the  next 
four  years.  The  report  of  the  Paris  Conference 
is  an  estimate  of  the  deficit  anticipated  by  the 
16  participating  countries,  and  the  recognition  of 
availabilities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  sug- 
gests the  need  for  assistance  in  commodities  and 
credits  over  the  four  years  totaling  approximately 
22  billion  dollars,  of  which  the  United  States 
would  be  asked  to  contribute  about  16  billions. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  Government  has 
taken  steps  to  determine  what  it  can  safely  and 
wisely  undertake.  A  committee  headed  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Krug  has  been  appointed  to 
survey  the  impact  of  foreign  aid  on  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  natural  resources  of  this  country  and 
has  already  made  its  report.  A  second  committee 
headed  by  Dr.  Nourse  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  was  appointed  to  examine  the  effects  of 
assistance  on  the  American  economy  as  a  whole. 
Finally,  a  third  committee  of  private  citizens 
headed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Harriman  is 
examining  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  European  nations  in  their 
recovery  plan.  Its  survey  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted soon  after  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  European  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  analyzes  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Europe  and  lays  out  a  definite  course  of  ac- 
tion. It  recognizes  that  there  is  no  single  panacea, 
no  simple  remedy,  but  that  steps  must  be  taken  in 
many  directions.  It  sets  up  production  targets. 
It  proposes  steps  which  are  being  taken  and  will 
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be  taken  to  bring  about  internal  stabilization.  It 
proposes  combined  or  coordinated  action  to  solve 
production  problems  and  to  provide  for  the  free 
and  efficient  flow  of  goods  and  labor.  It  looks 
towards  the  eventual  solution  of  the  problem  of 
deficits  with  the  American  Continent,  primarily 
by  reduced  requirements  as  its  own  production  in- 
creases and  by  increased  exports.  All  in  all,  it 
is  an  extraordinary  document  when  one  considers 
that  it  was  prepared  in  less  than  10  weeks,  that  it 
constitutes  agreement  by  16  countries,  and  that 
each  country  has  pledged  itself  to  use  all  its  ef- 
forts in  making  its  full  contribution  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  attitude  expressed 
towards  restrictions  on  trade.  As  you  all  know, 
the  lack  of  convertible  currencies  and  the  shortage 
of  commodities  have  reduced  European  trade  vir- 
tually to  a  barter  basis,  with  detailed  export  and 
import  controls  applying  to  practically  all  com- 
modities. This  is,  of  course,  not  true  only  of 
European  countries,  and  these  same  restrictions 
elsewhere  have  had  their  retarding  effect  upon 
European  progress.  The  member  countries  have 
agreed  "to  abolish  as  soon  as  possible  the  abnormal 
restrictions  which  at  present  hamper  their  mutual 
trade",  and  "to  aim,  as  between  themselves  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  at  a  sound  and  balanced 
multilateral  trading  system  based  on  the  principles 
which  have  guided  the  framers  of  the  Draft  Char- 
ter for  an  International  Trade  Organisation." 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  by  principles  such  as 
this  that  the  Eeport  must  be  judged,  rather  than 
its  statistical  estimates.  We  can  be  certain  of  one 
thing:  that  any  estimate  of  requirements  for  the 
next  four  years  is  bound  to  be  wrong.  For  such 
a  period,  no  one  can  do  more  than  guess,  and  there 
are  many  uncertainties  which  no  man  can  fore- 
see. The  figures  in  the  report  are  useful  as  indi- 
cating the  general  order  of  magnitude  of  assist- 
ance which  its  authors  feel  is  required,  but  they 
would  be  the  first  to  insist  that  they  are  much  less 
certain  of  their  figures  as  they  leave  the  more 
clearly  known  elements  of  the  immediate  require- 
ments. They  can  be  more  definite  in  describing 
the  course  which  they  propose  to  follow  in  their 
joint  effort  to  achieve  recovery. 


'  Committee  of  European  Economic  Co-operation,  vol.  I, 
General  Report,  Department  of  State  publication  2930, 
p.  14. 
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I  should  like  to  comment  on  one  assertion  that 
has  been  made  many  times  in  the  foreign  press, 
that  Germany  is  to  be  given  some  kind  of  priority 
in  the  European  recovery  program.  The  United 
States  has  a  special  responsibility  in  this  case. 
It  is  true  that  we  believe  that  the  German  economic 
situation  must  be  improved.  Germany  is  not  only 
in  bankruptcy  today,  but  it  constitutes  a  serious 
drag  on  the  economic  recovery  of  all  of  Europe. 
With  production  at  40  percent  of  prewar,  with 
coal,  steel,  and  fertilizer  at  exceedingly  low  levels, 
it  seriously  limits  the  progress  that  can  be  made 
elsewhere.  Prosperity  is  indivisible.  It  is 
equally  true  that  depression  is  indivisible.  The 
lag  in  German  production  is  clearly  too  great  for 
the  good  of  Europe.  A  program  to  lift  German 
production  somewhat  above  its  present  low  level 
can  hardly  be  regarded  either  as  giving  priority 
to  German  recovery,  as  if  that  were  something  en- 
tirely apart  from  European  recovery,  or  as  re- 
creating the  German  giant  which  has  twice 
plunged  the  world  into  war.  We  are  fully  con- 
scious of  the  need  for  security  control  over  Ger- 
many and  have  offered,  among  other  steps,  to 
join  in  the  enforcement  of  a  security  treaty  which 
would  assure  continued  demilitarization  through 
inspection  for  40  years.  But  on  the  economic 
front  increased  German  production  is  a  necessary 
part  of  any  European  recovery  program  and 
should  be  included  therein. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  question  that  there 
are  humanitarian  aspects  involved  in  the  imme- 
diate steps  we  are  taking  to  relieve  a  hungry  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  in  the  long-range  aid  for  complete 
and  lasting  recovery  envisaged  by  the  Paris  Com- 
mittee. But  the  overriding  consideration,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  we  cannot  fail  Europe  for  our 
own  sake.  There  are  many  good  reasons  for  this. 
I  do  not  wish  to  overemphasize  the  economic 
factor.  This  is  not  a  matter  where  careful  cal- 
culation in  economic  terms  should  decide  what 
course  we  should  follow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
such  calculation  can  be  made.  No  one  can  assure 
us  with  finality  that  any  recovery  program  will 
prove  effective.  But  we  do  know  that  we  have 
many  economic  ties  with  Europe,  that  we  are  ac- 
customed to  buy  and  sell  in  the  European  market, 
and  that  a  collapse  in  Europe  will  require  con- 
siderable readjustment  in  our  own  economy. 
But  the  issue  should  be  decided  on  a  broader 
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basis  than  that.  Two  world  wars  should  have 
taught  us  that  we  camiot  isolate  ourselves  from  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  major  happenings 
abroad.  History  proves  that  we  cannot  remain 
secure  when  the  countries  of  Europe,  with  whom 
we  are  intimately  connected  by  ties  of  race, 
thought,  and  technology,  are  threatened  by  vio- 
lence or  destitution.  In  our  own  self-interest,  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  Europe  walk  the  last  mile 
down  the  road  to  ruin. 

What  may  happen  in  Europe  if  we  do  not  help 
stabilize  conditions  there  is  problematical.  The 
Paris  Report  has  this  to  say :  "If  nothing  is  done 
a  catastrophe  will  develop  as  stocks  become  ex- 
hausted. If  too  little  is  done,  and  if  it  is  done 
too  late,  it  will  be  iinpossible  to  provide  the  mo- 
mentum needed  to  get  the  programme  under  way. 
Life  in  Europe  will  become  increasingly  unstable 
and  uncertain;  industries  will  grind  to  a  gradual 
halt  for  lack  of  materials  and  fuel,  and  the  food 
supply  of  Europe  will  diminish  and  begin  to  dis- 
appear." 

First  would  come  chaos,  and  out  of  that  would 
come  tyranny,  perhaps  Communism,  perhaps  re- 
surgent Fascism.  In  all  likelihood,  the  European 
civilization  from  which  ours  descended  would 
eventually  be  blotted  out  and  a  new  Dark  Age 
would  descend  upon  the  Continent.  And  the 
values  which  we  have  and  continue  to  receive  from 
that  part  of  the  world's  culture  and  civilization 
would  be  lost  to  us. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  brighter  alternative  to 
that  grim  and  depressing  prospect.  By  some 
sacrifices  now  we  can  envisage  at  least  the  possi- 
bility of  a  prosperous,  stable,  and  democratic  Eu- 
rope. By  extending  our  vision  and  exerting  our 
strength  now,  we  will  not  deny  ourselves  the  chance 
of  having  a  strong  and  friendly  partner  that  will 
work  with  us  in  expanding  world  prosperity.  It 
is  a  momentous  decision,  yet  I  cannot  see  that  the 
choice  is  difficult.  One  way  lies  certain  disaster 
for  Europe;  the  other  offers  a  real  possibility  of 
European  recovery. 

Americans  willingly  made  sacrifices  and  worked 
much  harder  during  the  war  to  make  certain  an 
Allied  victory  and  the  right  to  decide  for  our- 
selves the  kind  of  a  world  we  want  to  live  in. 
Surely  we  are  willing  to  make  lesser  sacrifices  now 
in  order  to  maintain  and  defend  the  principles  for 
which  we  fought. 
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The  American  Government  has  responded  to 
the  worsening  of  Europe's  food  situation  on  the 
threshold  of  winter  by  redoubling  its  efforts  to 
guarantee  delivery  of  the  additional  food  that 
Europe  must  have  for  survival.  Because  of  the 
shrinkage  of  our  own  corn  crop,  the  task  is  more 
formidable  than  ever.  It  will  challenge  the  united 
effort  of  the  American  people,  but  I  am  confident 
that  they  will  meet  this  challenge  as  courageously 
and  as  successfully  as  they  have  others  in  the  past. 

The  acute  need  of  Europe  for  adequate  supplies 
of  food,  coal,  and  other  essential  materials  to  sur- 
vive the  winter  is  actually  a  crisis  within  a  crisis. 
The  basic  problem  underlying  Europe's  immediate 
needs  is  production,  for,  as  you  who  are  concerned 
with  distribution  are  well  aware,  in  order  to  have 
something  to  distribute,  it  must  first  be  produced. 
The  real  need  of  the  world  today  is  for  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  materials  and  goods  avail- 
able for  distribution  among  mankind  on  a  scale 
that  will  provide  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living, 
economic  security  for  the  common  man  and  his 
family,  individual  freedom,  political  stability,  and 
lasting  peace. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  United  States 
has  made  the  most  spectacular  advances  of  any 
country  in  the  technology  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution as  well.  Our  potential  contribution  to 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  well-being  of 
mankind,  in  the  form  of  this  invaluable  knowledge 
and  skill,  far  surpasses  in  ultimate  effect  the  quan- 
tities of  food  and  materials  we  now  supply  a  needy 
world,  decisive  though  this  immediate  contribu- 
tion may  be  in  the  present  critical  situation. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  Europe  fully  un- 
derstands that  increased  production  provides  the 
only  sure  solution  of  its  basic  economic  problems. 
The  fact  is  that  western  Europe  has  increased  its 
production  far  more  than  is  generally  recognized 
in  this  country.  Industrial  production  in  the 
British  Isles  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  is 
now  greater  than  in  1938.  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland  have  restored  industrial  activity  to  he- 
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tween  80  and  90  percent  of  prewar.  Italy  lags 
somewhat  behind,  and  Germany,  once  the  main- 
spring of  continental  economy,  has  barely  sur- 
passed the  halfway  mark  on  the  road  back. 

Germany  presents  special  problems,  of  course, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  an  economically  stagnant 
and  depressed  area  in  the  heart  of  the  Continent  is 
a  detriment  to  the  European  recovery  effort. 
The  recent  joint  decision  of  the  American  and 
British  Governments  to  raise  the  levels  of  indus- 
try of  the  part  of  Germany  they  control  to  ap- 
proximately the  1936  standard  reflects  our  deter- 
mination to  use  German  resources  and  assets  in 
the  interest  of  the  European  economy  as  a  whole. 
At  the  same  time,  we  will  enforce  strict  security 
measures  to  insure  that  German  militarism  and 
military  potential  does  not  revive  and  threaten 
woz'ld  peace  again. 

The  increased  production  thus  far  achieved  in 
Europe  is  heartening  to  both  the  Europeans  and 
their  friends  abroad,  but  it  is  far  from  sufficient. 
Western  Europe  contains  about  24  million  more 
people  than  it  did  in  1938,  and  a  further  increase 
of  8  million  is  forecast  by  1951.  There  are  more 
mouths  to  feed,  more  bodies  to  clothe,  more  families 
to  house.  Homes,  buildings,  factories,  and  ma- 
chines destroyed,  damaged,  or  worn  out  during 
the  war  must  be  rebuilt,  repaired,  and  replaced. 
There  is  an  enormous  accumulated  demand  for  con- 
sumer goods  which  people  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  in  normal  quantities  for  eight  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  Europeans  liquidated  a  substan- 
tial part  of  their  foreign  investments  to  finance 
the  war  and  now  feel  the  loss  of  the  income  from 
these  investments,  which  formerly  helped  pay  for 
the  excess  of  their  imports  over  exports.  The 
result  of  these  various  factors  is  that,  as  regards 
production,  Europe  must  run  faster  than  ever  in 
order  to  stand  still.  For  example,  the  British  are 
producing  more,  both  in  agriculture  and  industry, 

'Address  delivered  before  the  Boston  Conference  on 
Distribution,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  21,  1947,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Norman  Armour  is  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  political  affairs. 
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and  are  exporting  more  than  in  1938,  but  their 
food  ration  is  lower  than  at  any  time  during  the 
war. 

Until  Europe  can  increase  its  production  further, 
to  the  point  where  it  not  only  can  supply  its  own 
basic  needs  but  also  have  a  surplus  to  exchange 
for  its  imports,  it  must  meet  its  essential  require- 
ments by  shipments  from  abroad  in  excess  of  its 
present  ability  to  pay  for  them.  Thus  far,  this 
trade  deficit  has  been  met  by  use  of  Europe's  re- 
maining dollar  balances  and  gold  reserves,  further 
liquidation  of  its  dwindling  foreign  investments, 
and  grants  and  credits  from  abroad —  chiefly  the 
10%  billion  dollars  provided  by  the  United  States 
from  mid- 1945  to  mid-1947.  Now  these  resources 
are  rapidly  nearing  exhaustion,  at  a  time  when 
Europe's  difficulties  are  further  complicated  by 
the  worst  crop  failure  in  generations.  Unless 
ways  are  found  to  keep  essential  supplies  of  food 
and  coal  flowing  to  Europe — not  to  mention  other 
basic  materials  and  equipment  necessary  for  re- 
construction— there  is  grave  danger  that  economic 
progress  will  come  to  a  standstill  and  serious  poli- 
tical disturbances  may  result. 

The  problem  of  how  to  meet  the  interim  needs 
of  Europe  is  receiving  the  most  careful  and  sym- 
pathetic consideration  of  our  Government.  As 
you  know,  several  congressional  committees  will 
meet  early  next  month  to  study  this  matter. 
Meanwhile,  the  administration  is  using  every  re- 
source at  its  command  to  meet  Europe's  most  ur- 
gent requirements. 

At  the  same  time  intensive  study  is  also  being 
made  of  all  aspects  of  the  question  of  our  partici- 
pation in  a  long-range  program  for  European 
recovery.  This  question  was  inherent  in  Secre- 
tary Marshall's  suggestion  on  June  5  that  Europe 
take  the  initiative  in  developing  a  program  for 
the  maximum  utilization  of  its  own  resources  and 
efforts,  both  in  individual  countries  and  as  a  group, 
and  in  calculating  the  amount  of  assistance  it 
would  require  from  others  to  achieve  lasting 
recovery. 

Europe's  proposals  are  now  before  us,  in  pi'ovi- 
sional  form,  in  the  report  drafted  by  the  16  na- 
tions attending  the  Paris  conference.  After  due 
consideration  of  that  report  and  the  estimates 
being  made  of  our  own  capabilities,  the  Congress 
will  be  in  a  position  to  consider  and  determine 
the  direction  and  the  extent  to  wliich  we  can 


participate  in  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe. 

The  extent  of  our  ability  to  assist  others,  of 
course,  is  limited  by  our  own  resources.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  those  who  rely  on  us,  as  well  as 
our  own,  to  see  that  the  American  economy — ^the 
supply  base  of  world  recovery — is  not  undermined 
by  a  too  severe  or  ill-considered  drain  on  our 
resources.  We  are  prepared  to  face  the  fact  that 
we  shall  have  to  press  our  agricultural  production 
in  directions  that  will  later  cause  us  problems  of 
readjustment  and  that  it  will  take  longer  to  fill 
our  own  needs  for  agricultural  and  transportation 
equipment  if  we  furnish  assistance  than  if  we  do 
not. 

"We  hope,  however,  that  we  may  join  in  a  great 
cooperative  endeavor  to  raise  the  common  stand- 
ard of  living,  first  of  Europe,  then  of  other  regions. 
Such  a  course,  in  the  long  run,  will  benefit  us  as 
well  as  others.  It  is  only  through  rising  stand- 
ards of  living  abroad  that  world  peace  and  pros- 
perity can  be  maintained  on  a  long-term  basis. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  United  States 
offers  its  experience,  its  technological  skills,  and 
much  of  its  substance  to  help  other  nations  attain 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  development  and 
progress. 

This  approach  is  not  a  one-way  street.  Europe 
has  been  laid  waste  by  war  and  its  people  tempo- 
rarily exhausted  by  the  cumulative  effects  of  eight 
years  of  strenuous  exertion  on  short  rations.  But 
Europe  before  the  war  was  a  vital  factor  in  world 
affairs,  and  it  will  be  again.  Europe,  exclusive  of 
Russia,  contains  only  4  percent  of  the  land  area 
of  the  earth  and  only  19  percent  of  the  population. 
Yet  in  prewar  days  Europe  accounted  for  more 
than  half  of  the  world's  total  trade.  Much  of 
this  was  among  the  European  countries  themselves. 
But  in  1938  the  16  countries  that  have  signed  the 
Paris  report  took  35  percent  of  total  United  States 
exports.  In  1946  our  exports  to  those  countries 
had  tripled  in  dollar  volume,  from  just  over  one 
billion  in  1938  to  more  than  3  billion  last  year. 
But  relatively  the  proportion  to  our  total  exports 
was  about  the  same — 33  percent.  During  the  first 
six  montlis  of  this  year,  the  dollar  rate  of  exports 
to  the  16  countries  rose  still  higher,  but  the  33- 
percent  ratio  remained  constant. 

The  value  of  our  imports  from  the  same  group 
of  countries  has  been  much  smaller  than  our  ex- 
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ports  to  them,  both  before  the  war  and  in  the  last 
two  years.  Our  imports  from  these  countries, 
worth  415  million  dollars  in  1938,  constituted  21 
percent  of  our  total  imports.  In  1940  the  dollar 
value  rose  to  676  million,  but  this  higher  figure 
amounted  to  only  14  percent  of  our  total  imports, 
and  for  the  first  half  of  1947  the  comparable  figure 
was  12  percent. 

The  statistical  explanation  for  these  figures,  of 
course,  is  that  botli  our  total  exports  and  our  total 
imports,  measured  in  dollars,  are  running  at  rec- 
ord peacetime  rates.  But  further  analysis  of 
these  trade  figures  leads,  I  think,  to  conclusions 
of  great  significance  to  our  current,  and  especially 
potential,  position  in  regard  to  world  trade. 

In  1946  we  exported  to  the  16  countries  goods 
valued  at  3  billion,  196  million  dollars,  while  we 
imported  from  them  goods  valued  at  676  million 
dollars.  Our  exports  were  greater  than  our  im- 
ports by  21/^  billion  dollars,  and  the  same  trend 
has  continued  this  year.  This  is  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  the  problem  referred  to  as  balance  of 
payments  or  the  so-called  dollar  shortage. 

Tliere  are  two  general  causes  of  this  great  dis- 
parity of  our  postwar  trade  with  the  western  Euro- 
pean countries :  first,  the  abnormal  need  by  these 
countries  for  American  food,  coal,  and  other  goods 
and  services;  and  second,  their  inability  thus  far 
to  supply  us  with  the  volume  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  we  might  have  bought  from  them  had 
these  things  been  available  in  gi'eater  quantity. 
Both  of  these  causes  stem  from  the  same  basic 
source ;  that  is,  the  generally  low  state  of  produc- 
tivity in  Europe. 

The  first  of  these  causes  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention;  the  second,  considerably  less. 
I  should  like  to  repeat  for  emphasis  that  in  1938, 
21  percent  of  our  imports  came  from  the  16  coun- 
tries, and  in  1946  and  the  first  half  of  1947, 14  and 
12  percent.  Since  1938  our  national  income  has 
increased  from  about  64  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
a  current  rate  of  about  200  billion.  This  means 
that  we  provide  a  much  larger  market,  not  only 
for  our  own  producers  but  those  of  other  coun- 
tries as  well.  In  fact,  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  we  were  importing  goods  at 
an  animal  dollar  rate  three  times  greater  than  in 
1938.  I  think  it  stands  to  reason,  in  these  circum- 
stances, that  if  Europe  had  been  able  to  furnisli  us 
with  a  greater  volume  of  goods,  we  would  have 
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bought  them.  This,  of  course,  would  have  the 
desirable  effect  of  partially  closing  the  gap  and 
easing  the  problem  of  Europe's  so-teimed  dollar 
shortage. 

Another  important  consideration  bearing  on  the 
probable  volume  of  our  future  imports  is  that  the 
prodigious  demands  of  our  war  production  de- 
pleted our  irreplaceable  natural  resources  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  normally,  so  that  in  respect 
to  certain  strategic  materials  we  have  changed 
from  a  "have"  to  a  "have-not"  nation.  For  ex- 
ample, before  the  war  we  exported  copper ;  now  we 
must  import  it.  Tlie  United  States  has  never  been 
entirely  self-sufficient,  despite  some  former  mis- 
conceptions in  that  respect.  Our  wartime  plight 
when  we  were  cut  off  from  sources  of  certain  stra- 
tegic materials  should  have  dispelled  any  such 
illusion.  The  fact  is  that  now,  more  than  ever,  im- 
ports are  of  vital  importance  to  our  economy; 
we  must  obtain  larger  quantities  of  many  mate- 
rials from  abroad  than  ever  before  if  we  are  to 
maintain  anything  like  our  present  level  of  pro- 
duction, which  is  about  two-thirds  higher  than 
prewar. 

This  is  no  cause  for  regret,  although  the  effects 
of  this  situation  on  our  national  defense  position 
require  careful  consideration.  The  money  we 
pay  other  countries  for  our  imports  comes  back  to 
us  in  payment  for  the  goods  we  export  to  them. 
Substantial  increases  in  the  volume  of  our  imports 
will  help  correct  the  present  lop-sided  trade  bal- 
ance. The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  travel 
of  Americans  abroad;  world  trade,  as  well  as 
understanding  among  peoples,  will  benefit  when 
conditions  abroad,  and  especially  in  Europe,  im- 
prove to  the  extent  that  Americans  can  travel 
again  in  large  numbers.  American  tourists  spent 
about  one  billion  dollars  abroad  in  1929,  when  the 
national  income  was  88  billions.  Now  that  the 
national  income  is  more  than  twice  that  figure,  it  is 
logical  to  assume  that,  under  normal  conditions 
abroad,  the  tourist  business  of  Americans  might 
reach  or  exceed  2  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Our  entire  foreign  economic  policy,  in  which 
reciprocal  ti-ade  agreements  and  the  proposed 
International  Trade  Organization  are  important 
elements,  is  directed  toward  achieving  a  vast  ex- 
pansion of  trade  among  all  nations  with  benefits 
to  all.  It  is  our  sincere  belief  that  once  Europe 
rises  from  the  ruins  of  war,  her  trade  with  us  will 
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strike  a  more  normal  balance,  at  levels  higher  than 
before  the  war.  The  advantages  to  both  this 
country  and  Europe  are  obvious. 

But  the  economic  advantages,  important  as  they 
are,  are  not  our  paramount  consideration.  The 
American  people  and  their  Government  have  dem- 
onstrated time  and  again  that  our  first  concern 
is  with  human  values.  Although  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  claim  perfection  in  performance  and  are 
better  aware  than  others  of  our  shortcomings,  it 
is  our  earnest  endeavor  to  exalt  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual  and  to  put  his  happiness 
and  welfare  above  all  other  considerations.  Par- 
ticidarly  do  we  seek  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
the  individual  from  all  encroachments  of  arbi- 
trary power,  even — or  especially — any  unreason- 
able extension  of  the  power  of  the  state  itself  at 
the  expense  of  hiunan  freedom.  As  Secretary 
Marshall  said  in  a  very  recent  speech  here  in  Bos- 
ton: ".  .  .  the  basic  issue  ...  is  simply  whether 
or  not  men  are  to  be  left  free  to  organize  their 
social,  political,  and  economic  existence  in  accord- 
ance with  their  desires,  or  whether  they  are  to 
have  their  lives  arranged  and  dictated  for  them 
by  small  groups  of  men  who  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  this  arbitrary  power.^ 

The  countries  of  western  Europe  traditionally 
adhere  to  the  same  tenets  that  have  inspired  and 
upheld  our  country  since  its  birth.  Common 
faiths  and  modes  of  thought  bind  Europe  and 
America  together  far  more  strongly  than  do  the 
ties  of  trade,  important  though  they  are.  Even  in 
the  travail  of  war  and  postwar  desolation,  the 
peoples  of  western  Europe  have  persisted  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  principles  and  practices  of 
democracy.  This  spiritual  strength  has  enabled 
them  to  survive  ordeals  that  woidd  have  crushed 
mere  physical  resistance  unsupported  by  inner 
conviction.  This  moral  strength  of  character  will 
enable  the  peoples  of  Europe  to  rebuild  and 
emerge  stronger,  more  vigorous,  and  more  useful 
than  ever  to  the  world — if  we  but  lend  them  some 
of  America's  abundant  Strength  in  their  hour 
of  need. 

I  urge  you,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  marketplace, 
"Don't  sell  Europe  short."  We  are  not  being 
called  upon  to  restore  a  ghost  town  that  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness  and  is  destined  to  become  only 


World  Trade  and  European  Recovery — 
Prospects  and  Problems 

John  A.  Loftus,  Chief  of  the  Petroleum 
Division  of  the  Department  of  State,  ad- 
dressed the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  October  21,  1947,  on  the 
subject  "World  Trade  and  European  Re- 
covery— Prospects  and  Problems".  For  text 
of  the  address,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  839  of  October  20, 1947. 


'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  26,  1047,  p.  826. 


a  museum-piece  of  war  ruins  and  extinct  civiliza- 
tions. We  are  given  an  opportunity  to  invest  in 
the  reconstruction  of  a  foi'mer  thriving  and  prom- 
ising community,  hard  hit  by  disaster  but  un- 
dismayed and  determined  to  regain  its  place  in 
the  sun.  Europe  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  energies, 
skills,  and  cultural  values  that  have  contributed 
magnificently  to  the  progress  of  the  world  in  the 
past — and  can  do  so  again. 

We  recognize  that  the  rate  and  degree  of  Eu- 
ropean recovery  must  depend  largely  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  effort  put  forth  by  the  participat- 
ing countries.  If  the  energies  of  the  European 
peoples  are  dissipated  in  ideological  struggles,  we 
cannot  expect  the  necessary  progress  in  working 
their  passage  toward  improved  living  conditions 
and  political  stability.  We  recognize  that  the 
economic  systems  under  which  nations  operate 
are  the  outgrowth  of  different  traditions  and  spe- 
cial conditions  and  are  intimately  related  to  the 
national  character  of  the  people.  Each  nation 
must  work  out  the  social  and  economic  system  best 
suited  to  its  own  conditions.  We  consider,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  incumbent  upon  nations  making 
large  requests  upon  the  economies  of  others  to 
demonstrate  that  any  assistance  rendered  will  be 
used  efficiently  and  that  it  will  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  institutions  that  are  the  free 
choice  of  the  people. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  recovery  program  organized  by  the  16  parti- 
cipating nations  has  aroused  the  malignant  oppo- 
sition of  those  whose  aggressive  political  aims  can 
be  realized  only  by  the  continuance  and  intensifi- 
cation of  hunger,  misery,  and  despair.     The  mani- 

(Conlinued  on  page  877) 
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U.S.  Holds  Korean  Independence  a  U.N.  Problem 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AND  THE 
SOVIET  MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


[Released  to  the  press  October  20] 

October  9, 19Jf7 

Dear  Mr.  Marshall:  The  position  taken  by 
the  U.S.  Delegation  in  the  Joint  Soviet- American 
Commission  at  Seoul  provides  evidence  that  the 
U.S.A.  Delegation  does  not  wish  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Commission  with  a  view  to 
reaching,  on  the  basis  of  an  exact  observance  of 
the  Moscow  Agreement  on  Korea,  agreed  decisions 
on  questions  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
a  provisional  Korean  democratic  government. 

In  violation  of  the  Moscow  Agreement  on  Korea 
and  the  understanding  reached  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  in  May 
1947  concerning  the  conditions  for  resuming  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Commission,  the  U.S.A.  Dele- 
gation insists  that  not  only  democratic  parties  and 
groups  in  northern  and  southern  Korea  which 
have  signed  the  declaration  of  support  for  the 
aims  of  the  Moscow  Agreement  and  are  loyally 
carrying  out  the  conditions  of  this  declaration, 
but  also  such  reactionary  groups  which,  having 
signed  this  agreement,  are  carrying  on  a  struggle 
against  the  Moscow  Agreement  and  are  continu- 
ing to  comprise  the  so-called  "Anti-trusteeship 
Committee",  which  contradicts  the  above-men- 
tioned understanding  between  the  Governments  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.,  shall  take  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  Korean  Government.  The 
Soviet  Delegation,  consistently  defending  the 
principles  of  the  Moscow  Agreement,  obviously 
cannot  agree  with  this. 

The  position  of  the  U.S.A.  Delegation  has  made 
impossible  the  formation  of  a  provisional  Korean 
democratic  government  in  accordance  with  the 
Moscow  Agreement,  which  hinders  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  Korea  as  a  united  democratic  state. 

In  view  of  the  situation  which  had  been  created 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  instructed  the 


Soviet  Delegation  to  introduce  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mission at  Seoul  a  new  proposal,  namely :  To  give 
to  the  Koreans  the  possibility  of  forming  a  gov- 
ernment themselves,  without  aid  and  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  America- 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  on  condition  that  American 
and  Soviet  troops  be  withdrawn  from  Korea.  If 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  should  agree  to 
the  proposal  for  the  withdrawal  from  Korea  of  all 
foreign  troops  at  the  beginning  of  1948,  the  So- 
viet troops  would  be  ready  to  leave  Korea  simul- 
taneously with  the  American  troops. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  proposal  was 
introduced  by  the  Soviet  Delegation  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Joint  Commission  on  September  26, 
the  U.S.A.  Delegation  has  unfortunately  not  re- 
plied to  date,  which  cannot  fail  to  delay  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Korean  question. 

With  reference  to  the  consideration  of  the  Ko- 
rean question  at  the  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  Organization,  which 
was  proposed  in  Mr.  Lovett's  letter  of  September 
17,^  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Government  on  this 
question,  as  you  know,  has  already  been  set  forth 
by  the  Soviet  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  sent  by  me  to  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  China. 

Please  accept  [etc.]  V.  Molotov 

Dear  Mr.  Molotov  :  ^  In  your  letter  of  October 
9,  1947,  you  state  that  the  position  taken  by  the 
United  States  Delegation  in  the  Joint  Soviet- 
American  Commission  at  Seoul  has  delayed  a  deci- 
sion on  the  Korean  question  and  you  refer  to  the 
projDosal  made  by  the  Soviet  Delegation  in  Seoul 
on  September  26,  1947,  for  the  immediate  simul- 
taneous withdrawal  of  the  United  States-Soviet 


"  BuixETiN  of  Sept.  28,  1947,  p.  G23. 
'Note   delivered   to   the    Soviet    Ministry   for   Foreign 
Affairs  at  Moscow  on  Oct.  18. 
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occupation  forces  to  which  you  state  no  reply  has 
been  received. 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  September 
17  °  that  the  problem  of  setting  up  an  independent 
Government  for  a  unified  Korea  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  and  on  September  23  the  General  Assem- 
bly voted  to  place  this  question  on  its  agenda. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Government 
the  question  of  withdrawal  of  occupation  forces 
from  Korea  must  be  considered  an  integral  part 
of  the  solution  of  that  problem. 

The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  meeting  in  New  York  City  has  now  had 
circulated  to  the  various  delegations  for  their  con- 
sideration a  proposed  resolution  which  is  designed 
to  bring  about  the  early  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Korean  Government  representative  of  the 
will  of  the  Korean  people,  and  the  consequent 
speedy  withdrawal  of  all  occupation  forces.*  In 
submitting  this  proposal  to  the  Secretary  General, 
specific  attention  was  called  to  the  Soviet  proposal 
for  the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  troops  with 
the  statement  of  the  United  States'  hope  that  hav- 


ing both  proposals  before  it  the  General  Assembly 
would  be  able  to  recommend  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  A  copy  of  the  United  States  proposals 
was  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Delegation  in  New 
York  prior  to  its  being  communicated  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  for  trans- 
mission to  the  other  delegations. 

In  view  of  the  continued  inability  of  the  Soviet 
and  United  States  Delegations  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mission to  agree  on  how  to  proceed  with  their 
work  and  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  participate  in  discussions  on  this  problem  with 
the  other  Governments  adhering  to  the  Moscow 
Agreement  on  Korea,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment considers  it  is  obligated  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  the  United  Nations  in  order  that,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  said  on  September  17,  "the  inability 
of  two  powers  to  reach  agi'eement"  should  not 
further  delay  the  early  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent, united  Korea. 

Copies  of  this  letter  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  China. 

Accept  [etc.]  Robert  A.  Loveti 
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Mr.  President :  The  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
entitled  "Measures  To  Be  Taken  Against  Propa- 
ganda and  the  Inciters  of  a  New  War'V  demand- 
ing suppression  and  censorship,  ought  to  be  re- 
jected. It  is  contrary  to  principle ;  it  is  bad  policy. 
It  diverts  attention  from  practical  programs  for 
removing  the  real  causes  of  war.  The  Charter  re- 
peatedly commits  the  United  Nations  jointly  and 
severally  to  the  promotion  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  Freedom  of  speech  is  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  of  human  rights.  It  is 
so  important  in  the  theory  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  it  is  regarded  as  a 
sill  under  the  whole  house  without  which  the  house 
would  fall.  This  Soviet  resolution  is,  therefore, 
in  policy  and  principle  a  direct  attack  on  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  include  in  the  resolution  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  order  to  advertise  to  all  the 
world  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  making  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  very  foundations  of  all  that  keeps 
our  Government  free  and  assures  to  its  people  the 
blessings  of  true  liberty. 

In  the  United  Nations  the  first  article  of  our 
faith  as  stated  in  the  preamble  is  based  on  the 
"dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person",  on 
individual  conscience,  on  personal  responsibility. 
Freedom  of  speech  involves  much  more  than  the 
right  to  express  oneself  by  word  or  in  print.  It 
is  also  the  freedom  to  listen,  to  read,  and,  above 
all,  to  think  for  one's  self.  And,  we  see  clearly 
that  this  resolution  would  put  shackles  on  the 
brain  of  man  as  well  as  a  gag  in  his  mouth.  It 
is  not  designed  to  permit  the  individual  to  grow 
in  wisdom  and  increase  in  spirit  by  seeking  and 
formulating  for  himself  a  conception  of  truth. 
For  this,  the  individual  must  have  access  to  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  and  what  is  regarded 
as  true  and  what  is  condemned  as  false. 

There  is  a  danger,  however,  as  Secretary  Mar- 
shall said  last  week,  which  I  quote  here: 

".  .  .  the  individual  man,  whose  well-being  is 
November  2,  1947 


the  chief  concern  of  all  democratic  policies,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  is  being  lost  sight  of  in  the 
welter  of  ideological  generalities  and  slogans 
which  fill  the  air." ' 

If  the  individual  had  only  to  accept  the  thoughts 
and  ideas  ladled  out  to  him  by  a  paternal  author- 
ity through  newspapers  which  are  in  effect  gov- 
ernment or  party  bulletins,  he  would  never  attain 
that  "dignity  and  worth"  of  the  individual  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Freedom  of  speech,  by  cultivating  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  individual,  provides  the  basis 
of  responsible  and  stable  government. 

President  Thomas  Masaryk,  in  founding  the 
new  state  of  Czechoslovakia,  stated  the  point 
clearly.     He  wrote : 

"Freedom  of  opinion  is  a  form  of  political  free- 
dom, and  a  condition  of  it.  In  practice,  journal- 
ism and  the  daily  press  are  extensions  of  parlia- 
mentary control  over  government.  .  .  .  Moreover, 
the  freedom  of  the  press  ensures  the  right  to  criti- 
cise public  men  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  the 
state.  Criticism  is  at  once  a  postulate  and  a  method 
of  democratic  policy  just  as  it  is  a  postulate  and 
a  method  of  science  and  of  the  scientific  spirit. 
The  right  to  criticism  is  a  right  of  political 
initiative."  * 

It  is  the  individual,  participating  in  free  insti- 
tutions in  the  community,  who  gives  life  and 
strength  and  growth  to  the  government.  He  reacts 
to  practical  experience  and  he  colors  public  opinion 
according  to  the  needs,  the  interests,  and  the  emo- 
tions of  his  neighborhood.    The  government  being 


'Warren  R.  Austin.  Excerpts  from  remarks  made  on 
Oct.  23,  1947,  before  the  First  Committee  (Political  and 
Security),  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  released  to  the 
press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 

'  U.N.  doe.  A/BUU/8G,  Sept.  18,  19-17. 

'  BtnxETiN  of  Oct.  26,  1947,  p.  826. 

*  Making  of  a  State,  by  T.  G.  Masaryk,  pp.  400-401. 
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his  agent  and  servant,  and  not  his  master,  listens 
and  thus  learns  the  will  of  the  people. 

Governments  must  be  able  to  hear  the  people 
talking  if  their  voices  in  this  great  Assembly  are 
to  be  truly  representative  and  powerful  in  the  in- 
terests of  peaceful  progress.  Only  if  all  sides  of 
the  great  issues  can  be  heard  and  freely  discussed 
can  we  hope  to  crystallize  and  organize  public 
opinion  into  positive  action  here  in  the  United 
Nations. 

The  principle  we  are  working  for  in  the  United 
Nations  is  freedom  of  information — the  free  flow 
of  information  and  opinion.  The  proper  place 
for  full  consideration  of  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  press  and  of  other  means  of  com- 
munication is  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of  In- 
formation scheduled  for  next  March.  The  agenda 
to  which  we  have  agreed  provides  for  discussion 
by  exjjerts,  seeking  constructive  measures  to  pro- 
mote responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  free  press. 

The  style  of  the  proposal  that  we  have  before 
us — that  is,  its  form  and  its  language  and  its 
cunning  of  separation  and  unity — does  not  exempt 
it  from  criticism  for  containing  the  enslaving 
power.  The  direction  of  the  prohibition  expressly 
against  evil  propaganda — not  mentioning  good 
propaganda — which  is  found  here  is  the  classic 
method  of  applying  shackles  to  the  mind  of  the 
governed.  Wherever  censorship  and  suppression 
by  law  or  decree  has  been  proposed  it  has  always 
been  aimed  at  bad  propaganda.  Yet  from  experi- 
ence of  centuries  we  know  that  the  power  to  sup- 
press bad  propaganda  is  the  power  to  suppress 
good  propaganda. 

This  doctrine  of  extension  of  the  hand  of  the 
magistrate  over  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the 
people  has  never  succeeded  in  any  free  country. 
Wherever  the  magistrate  controls  or  represses  this 
particular  freedom  there  is  no  law  that  is  certain 
and  reliable  because  it  is  always  within  the  power 
of  the  magistrate  in  such  a  tyrannical  situation  to 
say  what  is  the  law,  what  is  criminal  propaganda, 
what  is  war  propaganda.  What  is  the  alternative  ? 
What  can  you  have  left  for  a  people  suffering  un- 
der that  type  of  tyranny?  Nothing  but  rebellion 
or  revolution  !  The  antidote  for  such  force  as  that 
has  always  been — and  I  pray  God  it  always  will 
be — freedom  of  the  mind,  of  the  lips,  of  the  ears, 
of  the  hands  of  the  individual. 
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Now  I  want  to  conclude  this  part  of  my  address 
with  this  repeated  assertion :  This  resolution  will 
not  bear  the  support  of  amending  it.  It  ought 
to  be  absolutely  suppressed  because  in  the  name 
of  the  United  Nations,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it 
calls  upon  governments  which,  in  their  law  and 
practice,  respect  now  the  right  of  free  speech  to 
prohibit  free  speech  "on  pain  of  criminal 
penalties." 

This  resolution  ought  to  be  killed  because  the 
proposal  is  bad.     Its  policy  is  wrong. 

Actually,  attempts  to  suppress  thought  and  ex- 
pression cannot,  in  the  long  run,  succeed.  You 
cannot  stop  men  from  observing,  comparing,  con- 
trasting, thinking,  and  whispering  to  each  other 
their  true  thoughts.  It  has  not  even  been  done 
completely  in  the  country  from  whence  comes  this 
resolution.  And  they  will  only  hate  the  authority 
which  prevents  them  from  speaking  as  self- 
respecting  men  in  the  open. 

Nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to  outrage  the 
sensibilities  of  honest  men  than  the  attempt  of 
fallible  leaders  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  power 
to  determine  what  men  think  and  say. 

Isn't  this  true  ?  Given  the  diversity  of  human 
opinions,  it  is  obviously  possible,  when  expression 
is  not  stifled,  to  find  by  assiduous  and  calculated 
selection  statements  or  expressions  of  opinions  to 
support  any  view  whatsoever.  It  is,  however,  dis- 
torted and  misleading  to  present  such  artificially 
selected  items  as  a  genuine  criterion  of  public  opin- 
ion, particularly  when  they  represent,  not  the  ut- 
terances ,of  a  responsible  goverrmient,  but  one  of 
a  small  minority  in  a  community  where  the  vast 
majority  are  against  war. 

In  the  United  States  and  other  countries  where 
true  freedom  of  speech  is  protected  there  are  great 
organizations  numbering  within  their  member- 
ship millions  of  private  citizens  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  advocating  peace.  There  are,  as  you  know, 
in  the  United  States  such  organizations  as  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters,  the  American 
Association  for  the  United  Nations,  the  great  labor 
organizations,  farmers,  and,  of  course,  our 
churches  all  over  the  land. 

Let  me  cite  but  one  example  of  the  voices  for 
peace  that  these  great  organizations  frequently 
hear.  At  the  World  Convention  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  August  6, 
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1947,  a  very  distinguished  American,  Mr.  Jolui 
Foster  Dulles,  said  (let  this  have  its  eflFect)  : 

"The  world  demands  leadership  which  will 
frame  issues  and  organize  moral  power,  not  to  win 
war,  but  to  win  peace. 

".  .  .  we  must  see,  as  most  do  see,  that 
under  modern  conditions  war  is  an  intolerable 
institution." 

And  yet  you  can  see  the  kind  of  judgment  that 
we  might  be  exposed  to  if  this  resolution  went  into 
effect — the  judgment  given  here  on  this  great 
Christian  gentleman  and  statesman.  If  anyone 
uses  his  privileges  in  this  country  to  advocate  war, 
he  is  running  completely  counter  to  the  convictions 
of  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and,  in 
turn,  to  the  policies  of  his  Government.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  and  their  Government 
stand  for  peace  through  international  collabora- 
tion through  the  United  Nations. 

We  are  fully  aware,  of  course,  and  always  have 
been,  that  liberty  carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  re- 
straint, but  we  also  profoundly  believe  that  in  the 
area  of  human  freedom  restraint  must  be  a  natu- 
ral growth.  It  must  develop  from  within.  It  can- 
not be  imposed  by  governmental  fiat  or  decree. 

Self-discipline,  not  legal  prohibition,  is  the  sanc- 
tion for  good  propaganda  in  a  free  society.  There 
are  and  doubtless  always  will  be  a  few  among  us 
in  the  United  Nations  who  lack  the  self-discipline 
to  avoid  intemperate  speech.  But  this  fact  does 
not  in  any  way  invalidate  the  principle  that  in  a 
free  society  limitation  of  freedom  must  be  pri- 
marily self -limitation. 

As  I  listened  to  the  reference  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  rendered  in 
the  Supreme  Court  in  a  case  which  did  involve 
this  question  of  speech  (the  Schenck  case),  I  was 
astonished  that  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  one  of  the 
most  liberal  and  broad-minded  members  of  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  its  history, 
should  be  summoned  as  a  support  of  this  reac- 
tionary resolution  which  is  presented  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  hear  his  voice  like  a  bell  in  the  heavens 
saying  to  me : 

"Eead  to  them  the  context  of  that  case,  from 
which  a  part  was  garbled.  Call  their  attention 
to  the  other  decisions  and  opinions  written  by 
me  that  give  a  wholly  different  point  to  my  opin- 
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ion  than  that  of  support  for  a  repressive  measure 
like  the  resolution  that  is  now  before  us." 

Now  that  case  from  which  a  very  brief  extract 
was  taken  was  a  case  for  inciting  insubordination 
and  obstruction  to  military  and  naval  action  in 
time  of  war.  The  defendants  were  summoned 
for  obstructing  recruiting  and  enlisting  when  the 
safety  of  our  country  depended  upon  that.  Of 
course,  they  were  convicted.  But  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  was  very  careful  to  save  this  doctrine  of 
freedom  of  speex;h.  The  point  in  his  decision  was 
to  make  clear  that  there  is  a  line  fixed  between 
what  is  proper  to  do  in  the  way  of  police  power 
and  what  is  improper  to  do  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  times.  This  is  the  heart  of 
that  opinion.'  This  is  what  makes  that  opinion 
an  authority  and  made  it  famous : 

"The  question  in  every  case  is  whether  the  words 
used  are  used  in  such  circumstances  and  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  pressing  dan- 
ger that  there  will  bring  about  the  substantive  evils 
that  Congress  has  the  right  to  prevent." 

You  cannot  leave  one  word  out  of  that  and  have 
a  valid  understanding  ,of  it.  It  is  a  question  of 
proximity  and  degree. 

Now  then,  he  elaborated  on  that  view  in  a  sub- 
sequent case.  This  was  the  case  of  Abrams  vs. 
the  United  States.  Here  was  a  case  where 
Kussian-born  people  jjrinted  a  few  thousand 
leaflets  of  protest  against  American  troops  being 
sent  into  Russia  after  the  Revolution  in  1917. 
The  majority  of  the  court  found  them  guilty. 
Four  men  and  a  girl  were  sentenced  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  dissented.  He  is  not  a  witness  for 
suppression ;  he  is  a  witness  for  freedom. 

And,  he  said  there — this  is  a  dissenting  opinion 
you  understand : 

"I  think  we  should  be  eternally  vigilant  against 
attempts  to  check  the  expression  of  opinions  that 
we  loathe  and  believe  to  be  fraught  with  death, 
unless  they  so  imminently  threaten  immediate  in- 
terference with  the  lawful  and  pressing  purposes 
of  the  law  that  an  immediate  check  is  required 
to  save  the  country." 

That  is  the  test.  It  is  no  light  matter  that  will 
cause  you  to  act  in  such  cases.  It  must  be  of  the 
gravest  import.     Not  only  that,  it  must  be  imme- 
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diately  threatening  and  requiring  action  at  once 
to  save  the  country. 

We  find  it  again  in  this  expression  by  Mr. 
Holmes : 

"Only  the  emergency  that  makes  it  immediately 
dangerous  to  leave  the  counter-action  of  evil  coun- 
sels to  time  warrants  making  any  exception  to  the 
sweeping  command:  Congress  shall  maEe  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech." 

Here  is  another  case,  the  Rosika  Schwinamer 
case  involving  the  refusal  of  citizenship  to  a 
woman  who  stated  that  she  would  not  take  up  arms 
for  this  country.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  dissenting, 
said  this : 

".  .  .  if  there  is  any  principle  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  more  imperatively  calls  for  attach- 
ment than  any  other  it  is  the  principle  of  free 
thought — not  free  thought  for  those  who  agree 
with  us  but  freedom  for  the  thought  that  we  hate." 

And  yet,  would  you  want  your  freedom  sub- 
mitted to  a  magistrate  who  judged  that  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  is  a  good  witness  to  call  in  support  of  this 
resolution?  That  is  what  you  face  if  you  let  this 
resolution  go  through. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  occasion  is  so  impor- 
tant that  I  ought  to  refer  to  an  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Brandeis  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
concurred.  It  was,  of  course,  an  inadvertency  for 
the  distinguished  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  drag  this  matter  in  here  and  to  try  to 
make  use  of  an  opinion  whose  emphasis  had  an 
entirely  diflFerent  direction  and  probative  force 
from  that  which  he  used. 

This  other  case  is  Whitney  vs.  California.  I 
think  perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues  here  may  be 
quite  familiar  with  this  case.  This  was  a  case 
where  the  I.  W.  W.  Terrorists  were  involved,  and 
it  was  brought  under  the  California  Criminal 
Syndicalism  Act. 

We  find  that,  althougli  the  Court  sustained  and 
affirmed  the  conviction  of  these  men,  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  and  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  wrote  a  dissent- 
ing opinion  to  that  conviction  under  that  repres- 
sive law.  But  the  reasoning  is  the  point — and  I 
am  going  to  trespass  upon  your  patience  to  read 
some  of  this  because  it  is  more  eloquent  than  any 
one  of  us  could  be  in  the  defense  of  this  funda- 
mental freedom — free  speech. 

I  am  skipping  over  a  whole  page  to  this : 
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"Those  who  won  our  independence  believed  that 
the  final  end  of  the  State  was  to  make  men  free  to 
develop  their  faculties;  and  that  in  its  govern- 
ment the  deliberative  forces  should  prevail  over 
the  arbitrary.  They  valued  liberty  both  as  an  end 
and  as  a  means.  They  believed  liberty  to  be  the 
secret  of  happiness  and  courage  to  be  the  secret  of 
liberty.  They  believed  that  freedom  to  think  as 
you  will  and  to  speak  as  you  think  are  means  in- 
dispensable to  the  discovery  and  spread  of  politi- 
cal truth;  that  without  free  speech  and  assembly 
discussion  would  be  futile;  that  with  them,  dis- 
cussion affords  ordinarily  adequate  protection 
against  the  dissemination  of  noxious  doctrine ;  that 
the  greatest  menace  to  freedom  is  an  inert  people ; 
that  public  discussion  is  a  political  duty ;  and  that 
this  should  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
American  Government.  They  recognized  the  risks 
to  which  all  human  institutions  are  subject.  But 
they  knew  that  order  cannot  be  secured  merely 
through  fear  of  punishment  for  its  infraction; 
that  it  is  hazardous  to  discourage  thought,  hope 
and  imagination ;  that  fear  breeds  repression ;  that 
repression  breeds  hate;  that  hate  menaces  stable 
government;  that  the  path  of  safety  lies  in  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  freely  supposed  grievances 
and  proposed  remedies ;  and  that  the  fitting  rem- 
edy for  evil  counsels  is  good  ones.  Believing  in  the 
power  of  reason  as  applied  to  public  discussion, 
they  eschewed  silence  coerced  by  law — the  argu- 
ment of  force  in  its  worst  form.  Recognizing  the 
occasional  tyrannies  of  governing  majorities,  they 
amended  the  Constitution  so  that  free  speech  and 
assembly  should  be  guaranteed." 

And  I  am  moving  over  again  to  another  part  of 
this  very  great  decision: 

"To  courageous,  self-reliant  men,  with  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  free  and  fearless  reasoning 
applied  through  the  processes  of  popular  govern- 
ment, no  danger  flowing  from  speech  can  be 
deemed  clear  and  present  unless  the  incidence  of 
the  evil  apprehended  is  so  imminent  that  it  may 
befall  before  there  is  opportunity  for  full  dis- 
cussion. If  there  be  time  to  expose  through  dis- 
cussion the  falsehoods  and  fallacies,  to  avert  the 
evil  by  the  processes  of  education,  the  remedy  to 
be  applied  is  more  speech,  not  enforced  silence." 

And  think  of  it.     Do  you  want  it  possible  to 
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have  a  judgment  of  whether  you  are  a  waruionger 
and  whether  what  you  say  or  write  is  warmonger- 
ing submitted  to  a  magistrate  who  may  have — 
I  merely  assert  may  have — the  point  of  view  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  who  cited  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  as  a  witness  for  represssion  of  free  speech  ? 
No! 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  road  of  restraint  by  edict  leads  directly  to 
the  establishment  of  censorship  and  a  police  state. 
The  United  States  does  not  intend  to  support  any 
steps  along  that  road. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  with  efforts  to  cur- 
tail freedom  of  speech.  Condemnation  of  thought 
and  expi-ession  leads  to  prohibition,  prevention, 
and  suppression.  Suppression  of  thought  and 
speech  leads  to  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  This  is  the  antith- 
esis of  democracy,  the  negation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  United  Nations  is  based. 

The  United  States  Delegation  opposes  any  at- 
tempts, direct  or  indirect,  to  limit  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. We  are  against  even  setting  foot  upon 
the  path  leading  to  suppression  and  tyranny.  We 
are,  therefore,  opposed  to  this  resolution  in  its 
entirety. 

The  Soviet  proposal  directs  attention  from  prac- 
tical programs  for  removing  the  causes  of  war. 
Those  programs  should  now  have  our  undivided 
attention.  Destructive  expression  cannot  make 
headway  if  constructive  actions  are  resolutely  car- 
ried forward  in  support  of  the  Charter. 

There  is  a  genuine  ground  for  concern — even 
alarm — over  the  state  of  international  relations. 
Intemperate  talk  and  provocative  expression  on 
all  sides  point  to  causes,  deep-seated  and  signifi- 
cant. To  attempt  to  suppress  talk  reflecting  this 
anxiety  is  futile.  Talk  is  a  symptom.  We  must 
get  at  the  causes,  such  as  distress,  despair,  hunger, 
and  ill  health.  The  causes  also  include  the  failure 
of  the  United  Nations  to  establish  peace  forces,  the 
failure  to  establish  safeguards  against  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes.  The 
Soviet  resolution  presents  no  inspiration  or  help 
to  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

For  the  condemnation  of  war  no  resolution  by 
the  General  Assembly  can  equal  in  dignity  or  au- 
thority the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Every 
feature  of  the  Charter  aims  at  the  taking  of  effec- 
tive collective  measures  "to  save  succeeding  gen- 
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ei'ations  from  the  scourge  of  war."  The  Charter 
tells  us  specifically  how  to  carry  out  our  obliga- 
tions to  prevent  war  and  maintain  peace.  Let  us 
get  on  with  practical  programs. 

One  such  program  is  to  build  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible the  economic  and  social  foundations  for 
stable  and  strong  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
capable  of  playing  their  full  role  in  collective 
security. 

We  want  to  live  in  a  reconstructed  world  of 
self-reliant,  self-respecting  nations  which  are 
progressively  achieving  freedom  from  want  as 
well  as  freedom  from  fear. 

In  the  struggle  for  security  and  freedom  from 
fear  we  seek  to  protect  the  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence  of  all  countries.  This 
is  another  practical  program  for  peace.  Aggres- 
sion, whatever  its  fonn,  cannot  stand  the  light  of 
day.  Aggression  cannot  be  planned  and  carried 
out  in  the  spotlight  of  world  opinion  as  it  is  re- 
flected in  this  great  Assembly. 

Still  another  great  program  for  peace  has  been 
approved  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  By  a  vote  of  10  to  1,  with  one  absten- 
tion, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  submit- 
ted to  the  Security  Council  an  interim  report  de- 
fining in  detail  the  functions,  responsibilities,  and 
limitations  of  an  International  Agency  for  the 
Control  of  Atomic  Energy.  The  Soviet  Uniott 
alone  voted  against  this  interim  report.  It  has  con- 
tinued to  urge  prohibition  before  control  is  set  up. 

Effective  control  of  atomic  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  is  not  served  by  the  exhortation 
contained  in  paragraph  4  of  the  resolution  before 
us.  The  proposed  resolution  speaks  only  of  "the 
exclusion  from  national  armaments  of  the  atomic 
weapon  and  all  other  main  types  of  armaments  de- 
signed for  mass  destruction."  It  does  not  quote  the 
remainder  of  the  resolution  of  Jan.  24, 1946,  which 
requires  "effective  safeguards  by  way  of  inspection 
and  other  means  to  protect  complying  states  from 
the  hazards  of  violation  and  evasions." 

Part  4  of  the  Soviet  resolution  asks  this  body 
to  accept  a  principle  which  the  preponderant  ma- 
jority of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  having 
worked  on  this  problem  for  more  than  15  months, 
long  since  rejected  in  toto.  Yet  the  Soviet  Union 
would  still  have  us  say  that  a  convention  of  pro- 
hibition is  enough. 

The   majority  of  the   Conrmiission  which  has 
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worked  assiduously  for  these  many  months  on  the 
problem  of  atomic  energy  control  knew  that  an 
exchange  of  pious  promises  not  to  use  atomic  weap- 
ons is  of  no  value  except  as  a  part  of  a  fully  effec- 
tive system  of  control.  Without  such  control,  no 
treaty  would  provide  the  security  which  the  world 
demands.  It  would  indeed  be  a  fraud  upon  the 
peoples. 

In  seeking  security,  we  are  also  working  to  re- 
duce the  burden  of  armaments  by  plan  and  agree- 
ment. We  can  do  this  by  patient,  detailed  work 
in  the  commission  which  has  been  set  up  for  the 
purpose.  The  world  wants  collective  security. 
The  absence  of  collective  security  is  a  cause  of 
fear.  Slow  progress  to  general  disarmament  casts 
doubt  upon  our  ability  to  outlaw  war.  But  it  can 
be  prepared  for  day  by  day  in  the  Commission  for 
Conventional  Armaments,  and  can  be  finally  real- 


ized when  effective  safeguards  against  the  destruc- 
tive use  of  atomic  energy  have  been  established, 
agreement  reached  on  the  shape  and  size  of  peace 
forces,  and  the  peace  settlements  concluded. 

The  United  States  will  continue  its  efforts  to 
meet  negative  and  obstructive  diplomacy  with  a 
diplomacy  that  seeks  the  constructive  solution.  It 
is  trying  to  cooperate  in  words  and  deeds  in  many 
constructive  programs  for  peace,  and  it  is  will- 
ing that  its  words  and  deeds  should  be  judged  by 
its  fellow  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Cooperation  in  these  practical  programs  by  all 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  would  remove 
the  causes  of  war,  thereby  eliminating  the  symp- 
toms aimed  at  by  the  Soviet  resolution. 

Let  us  dissent  to  the  resolution  and  get  on  with 
our  work. 
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It  seems  this  resolution  was  introduced  with 
certain  political  reminders.^  I  should  like  to  say 
at  the  start  that  none  of  us  who  followed  closely 
the  history  of  the  last  war  will  ever  forget  the 
magnificent  role  which  Yugoslavia  played,  nor,  I 
think,  will  we  ever  cease  to  be  grateful  for  what 
Yugoslavia  contributed  to  the  Allied  cause. 

But  we  are  here  talking  about  something  which 
means  the  building  up  of  peace. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  resolution  pre- 
sented by  the  Yugoslav  Delegation  has  a  familiar 
look,  and  the  arguments  made  for  it  a  familiar 
ring. 

Proposals  very  like  this  one,  involving  the  same 
basic  issues,  have  been  discussed  by  much  the 
same  protagonists  in  the  Subcommission  on  Free- 
dom of  Information,  in  the  Economic  and  Social 


'  Made  on  Oct.  24,  1947,  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
before  tlie  Third  Committee  (Social,  Humanitarian  and 
Cultural  Questions),  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date.  Printed  from 
telegraphic  text. 

'  U.N.  doc  A/C.3/162,  Oct.  4, 1947,  a  resolution  submitted 
by  the  Yugoslav  Government  for  the  prevention  of  tlie 
dissemination,  to  the  detriment  of  foreign  states,  of  slan- 
derous statements  which  are  harmful  to  good  relations 
between  states  and  in  nmflict  with  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/BUR/86,  Sept.  18,  1947. 


Council,  and  in  the  Social  Committee  of  the 
Council. 

In  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  re- 
markably similar  resolution  introduced  by  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  is  being  considered  by  the  First  Com- 
mittee.' And  this,  the  Third  Conunittee,  has 
fully — indeed,  exhaustively — discussed  a  Soviet 
proposal  concerning  the  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information,  parts  of  which  raised  the  same 
basic  problems  as  the  resolution  now  before  us. 

Each  time  they  have  come  up,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  proposals  to  which  I  refer  have  been  voted 
down.  In  view  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  sense 
of  this  Committee  in  its  earlier  discussions  on  the 
Soviet  proposal,  I  believe  that  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  Yugoslav  Delegation  should  be 
similarly  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  discus- 
sion of  the  issues  which  it  raises  has  already  been 
fully  provided  for  in  the  provisional  agenda  of 
the  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information. 

I  am  the  first  to  acknowledge,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  from  time  to  time  things  are  said  in  the 
United  States  by  irresponsible  persons  and  press 
organs  which  might  better  be  left  unsaid. 

I  think  the  press  of  the  United  States  would 
hardly  expect  me  to  defend  the  Chicago  Tribune 
or  some  of  the  journalists.    However,  much  as  I 
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hate  what  some  of  our  press  has  said  in  the  past  at 
times,  I  would  defend  their  right  to  say  it.  And  I 
would  feel  that  it  was  up  to  the  people  to  choose 
between  different  views.  The  right  of  people  to 
speak  is  essential. 

There  are  140  million  people  in  this  country,  all 
of  whom  have  the  constitutional  right  of  freedom 
of  speech. 

There  are  more  than  1,700  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  almost  10,000  weeklies.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  are  independent, 
individual  units,  locally  owned.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  dailies,  about  83  percent  are  locally  owned 
and  only  slightly  more  than  one  out  of  five  is 
connected  with  a  chain.  The  largest  chain  in  the 
United  States  consists  of  less  than  20  dailies. 

Each  of  these  papers  is  free  to  report  world  news 
and  to  comment  on  this  news  as  it  likes. 

Out  of  this  total  of  140  million  citizens,  1,700 
daily  newspapers,  and  10,000  weeklies,  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  extremists.  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  these  extremists  can  be  handled.  One 
way  is  to  put  them  in  jail ;  the  other  is  to  argue 
with  them  in  the  open  and  bring  them  under  the 
weight  of  wiser  opinion.    We  pi'efer  the  latter. 

This  may  be  difficult  to  understand  in  countries 
accustomed  to  a  system  of  complete,  monopolistic 
control  of  all  organs  of  opinion. 

The  problem  raised  by  the  Yugoslav  proposal 
is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  the  United  States, 
and  my  Government  is  anxious  that  this  problem 
be  faced  frankly  and  squarely. 

For  many  months,  a  systematic  campaign  of 
propaganda  has  been  waged  by  and  in  certain 
countries  against  the  United  States  and  other  dem- 
ocratic nations  which  share  our  fundamental  be- 
liefs. This  campaign  is  designed  to  estrange  exist- 
ing feelings  of  friendship  toward  the  United 
States  and  its  democratic  friends,  to  lessen  con- 
fidence in  them,  and  to  isolate  them  morally. 

The  United  States  seeks  to  protect  the  independ- 
ence of  other  states  and  to  attain  peace  through 
'  the  United  Nations;  yet  we  are  pictured  as  "ag- 
gressive", "imperialistic",  and  "war-mongering" 
frantically  preparing  for  a  third  war. 

The  United  States  is  economically  strong,  her 
people  are  producing  more  than  they  have  ever 
produced  before;  yet  in  order  to  lessen  confidence 
in  international  cooperation  with  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  for  two  years  a  flood  of 
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propaganda  about  an  alleged  coming  American 
depression. 

The  United  States  is  a  democracy  in  which  the 
people  can  change  their  government  by  their  own 
votes.  When  any  one  group  has  become  too  strong, 
the  people  have  put  restrictions  on  them  and  have 
taken  the  power  back  in  their  own  hands.  Yet 
we  are  bombarded  with  propaganda  that  the 
United  States  is  dominated  by  "Wall  Street",  is 
supporting  "Monarcho-Fascists",  "imperialists", 
"cartelists",  "dollar-worshipers",  and  "feudalists" 
the  woi'ld  over  against  the  wishes  of  the  people 
concerned. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  given  those 
things  they  have  produced  with  their  own  hands — 
foodstuffs,  coal,  and  manufactured  goods — to  na- 
tions who  have  been  made  hungry  and  needy  by 
the  war,  in  order  that  those  nations  may  again 
become  economically  strong  and  politically  inde- 
pendent ;  yet  there  is  propaganda  that  the  United 
States  is  not  a  sincere  friend  because  its  intentions 
are  selfish  and  evil;  that  the  United  States  is  not 
a  useful  friend  because  it  will  fail  in  the  hour  of 
need ;  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  worthy  friend 
because  of  the  bad  company  it  keeps. 

The  chief  element  of  concern  to  my  Government 
in  this  situation  is  not  that  the  United  States  is 
being  criticized  or  maligned.  We  do  not  object  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  subject  to  criticism  in  any  free 
press  or  over  any  free  radio  in  the  world.  The 
concomitant  ef  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  infor- 
mation is  that  every  government  is  subject  to  criti- 
cism from  all  interested  sources. 

What  is  of  grave  concern  to  my  Government  is 
the  growing  practice  of  erecting  tight  govern- 
mental monopolies  over  the  information  dissemi- 
nated in  many  nations  of  the  world.  Sometimes 
what  is  printed  in  the  controlled  press  of  these 
countries  is  not  false  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the 
whole  truth  is  rarely  told.  A  careful  selection  of 
items  is  made  to  build  up  the  desired  general  pic- 
ture, and  the  rest  of  the  news  is  frequently  omitted 
or  distorted.  I  think  those  of  us  who  listened  to 
the  debates  here  must  know  that  by  this  time,  be- 
cause we  have  heard  cited  both  here  and  in  Com- 
mittee One  definite  quotations,  but  we  have  never 
heard  anything  on  the  other  side,  and  there  is,  of 
course,  more  on  the  other  side  that  could  be  quoted. 
I  think  that  that  is  something  that  we  ought  to 
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remember  in  discussing  what  happens  in  a  free 
press. 

A  recent  example  of  this  technique  is  the  treat- 
ment by  the  controlled  press  of  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky  and  Secretary  Marshall 
at  the  opening  session  of  this  Assembly.  Mr. 
Vyshinsky's  address  was  given  copious  space,  fre- 
quently being  produced  verbatim.  Secretary  Mar- 
shall's statement,  on  the  other  hand,  received  no 
mention  whatsoever  in  many  press  organs,  and 
where  brief  mention  was  given,  the  account  was 
slanted  in  the  desired  direction.  In  the  United 
States  press,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Vyshinsky's 
statement  was  reported  fully  and  fairly  in  all 
major  press  organs,  despite  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tained an  indictment,  among  other  things,  of  the 
American  press  itself.  In  this  way,  the  people  of 
the  countries  in  which  the  controlled  press  func- 
tions are  being  sealed  off  from  the  outside  world, 
kept  in  the  darkness  of  governmental  and  semi- 
governmental  propaganda,  and  systematically 
shielded  from  the  light  of  full  truth. 

The  threat  to  international  peace  and  security  is 
indeed  grave  when  behind  these  walls  of  contrived 
ignorance  governments  persistently  slander  gov- 
ernments and  official  propagandists  work  to  poison 
the  wells  of  international  friendship — without 
possibility  of  effective  reply. 

The  problem  raised  by  the  Yugoslav  resolution 
deserves  careful  study  with  regard  to  private  news 
agencies  but  even  more  with  regard  to  govern- 
mental and  semigovernmental  information  serv- 
ices. The  time  and  place  for  this  consideration  is 
obviously  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation at  Geneva  beginning  the  next  23d  of  March. 

The  Yugoslav  proposal  clearly  falls  within  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Conference,  which  call 
for  the  formulation  of  "its  views  concerning  the 
rights,  obligations  and  practices  which  should  be 
included  in  the  concept  of  the  freedom  of  informa- 
tion". 

Item  2(D)  of  the  provisional  agenda  reads  as 
follows : 

"Consideration  of  the  following  fundamental 
principles  to  which  media  of  information  should 
have  regard  in  performing  their  basic  functions 
of  gathering,  transmitting  and  disseminating  news 
and  information  without  fetters: 

"(D)  To  help  maintain  international  peace  and 


'  U.  N.  doc.  E/Conf.  6/1,  Aug.  22, 1947. 


security  through  understanding  and  co-operation 
between  peoples,  and  to  combat  forces  which  incite 
war,  by  removing  bellicose  influences  from  the 
media  of  information." 

Item  5(C)  (II),  inserted  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Soviet  member  on  the  Subcommission  on  Free- 
dom of  Information,  speaks  of : 

"(II)  Counteracting  false  information  through 
"(1)  the  study  of  measures  for  counteracting 
and  spreading  of  demonstrably  false  or  tenden- 
tious reports  which  confuse  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  aggravate  relations  between  nations  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  the  growth  of  interna- 
tional understanding     ...     . 

"(2)  the  study  of  measures,  especially  legisla- 
tive measures,  which  are  designed  to  establish 
the  responsibility  of  the  owners  of  newspapers 
which  spread  false  and  tendentious  reports  of  a 
nature  which  worsen  relations  between  peoples, 
provoke  conflicts  and  incite  to  war."  ■* 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  provisional  agenda 
already  provides  for  the  discussion  of  problems 
of  the  type  raised  by  the  Yugoslav  Delegation. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United 
States,  the  remedy  to  the  existing  situation  does 
not  lie,  as  the  Yugoslav  resolution  implies,  in  a 
further  curtailment  of  freedom  of  information. 
Rather  it  is  to  be  sought  in  a  vast  expansion  of 
freedom  of  information  both  internationally  and 
domestically  a  breaking  down  of  the  monopolies 
and  inadequacies  of  information  which  now  exist 
in  varying  degrees  almost  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

Self -discipline  is  necessary,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  repression  of  opinion  can  be  accomplished  ef- 
fectively by  law — at  least  in  the  many  countries 
which  cherish  a  tradition  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press. 

Despite  our  differences  in  language,  national 
background,  and  ways  of  life,  one  of  the  magnifi- 
cent things  about  the  United  Nations,  to  my  mind, 
is  that  we  understand  each  other  as  well  as  we  do. 
It  is  deeper  understanding  among  peoples  and  a 
greater  interchange  of  information  and  of  persons 
across  international  boundaries  that  is  called  for 
to  remove  present  distrust. 

I  do  not  approve  of  warmongering.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  inciting  to  war.  But  I  do  approve  of 
the  fundamental  freedoms,  and  I  do  not  see  how, 
by  law,  one  can  curtail  these  freedoms.     I  think 
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that  this  cannot  be  as  well  discussed  here — where 
we  are  not  experts  on  the  press  on  the  whole,  al- 
though I  know  there  are  some  experts  here — as  it 
can  be  discussed  and  the  proper  methods  found 
in  Geneva  in  the  conference  which  has  already 
been  called. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  my  Delegation  that 
the  proposal  of  the  Yugoslav  Delegation  has  al- 
ready been  rejected,  in  principle,  by  this  Commit- 
tee through  action  which  this  Committee  has  pre- 
viously taken  on  the  agenda  of  the  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information,  which  was  drawn  up 
after  full  discussion  of  the  issues  now  before  us; 
and  furthermore  that  the  agenda  now  includes 
language  which  is  quite  adequate  to  permit  at 
the  Conference  full  discussion  of  these  issues 
should  such  discussion  be  desired  by  any  delega- 
tion. I  therefore  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Yugoslav  Delegation  be  rejected. 

America's  Stake  In  Europe — Continued  from  page  866 

festo  issued  by  the  recent  Warsaw  conference  of 
Commimist  leaders  from  nine  countries  is  a  public 
avowal  of  the  determination  of  the  Communists 
to  defeat,  if  possible,  the  constructive  eflPorts  of 
the  nations  of  western  Europe  to  regain  their 
health,  their  self-respect,  and  their  ability  to  live 
a  good  life,  worthy  of  proud  and  free  peoples. 
Europe  was  broken  by  war  and  has  begun  to  mend. 
We  fail  to  see  why  the  convalescent  should  be 
broken  once  more  only  to  be  reset  in  a  distorted 
and  crippling  form. 

The  opposition  of  those  who  must  reduce  free 
peoples  to  degradation  in  order  to  make  their  own 
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alternative  seem  attractive  by  contrast  is  the  most 
eloquent  testimonial  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Marshall  approach  to  European  recovery  that  has 
yet  appeared.  It  also  constitutes  a  deadly  serious 
challenge  that  the  free  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  western  Europe  should  recognize  and 
prepare  to  meet.  Such  opposition  not  only  puts 
us  on  notice  that  there  is  a  risk  involved  in  the 
democratic  program  for  the  salvation  of  Europe ; 
it  tells  us  plainly  that  there  is  an  even  greater 
risk  in  not  initiating  that  program  and  vigorously 
pressing  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  whole  problem  would  seem  made  to  order 
for  American  enterprise.  It  calls  for  the  bold 
imagination,  the  broad  vision,  the  adventurous 
spirit,  and  the  forceful  action  that  combines  auda- 
city and  practicality — the  same  pioneering  that 
made  America  itself  great- — applied  this  time  on 
an  international  scale.  It  calls  for  raising  our 
sights  to  wider  horizons — for  visualizing  a  saner 
world  in  which  we  and  all  other  peoples  will  share 
the  blessing  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Let  us  re- 
spond to  this  challenge  in  the  traditionally  Amer- 
ican way — boldly,  energetically,  decisively. 

Corrigendum 

In  the  Bulletin  of  October  12,  1947,  page  731, 
the  Security  Council  committee  established  to 
tender  the  good  oflSces  of  the  Security  Council  in 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  Nether- 
lands Government  and  the  Kepublic  of  Indonesia 
was  erroneously  referred  to  as  an  arbitration 
committee.  The  Council  resolved  to  tender  its 
good  offices  to  the  parties  concerned  through  a 
committee  of  three. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings  ^ 


Adjourned  During  Month  of  October 

International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment:  Second  Meeting  of 
Preparatory  Committee. 

Cfm    (Council   of   Foreign  Ministers) :  Committee  To  Examine  Disagreed 
Questions  of  the  Austrian  Treaty. 


International  Radio  Conference 

International  Telecommunications  Plenipotentiary  Conference 

International  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference.    .    . 

ICAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Legal  Committee 

Joint  Airworthiness  Operations  Committee 


United  Nations: 

Ecosoc   (Economic  and  Social  Council) :  Subcommission  on  Statistical 

Sampling. 
EcE  (Economic  Commission  for  Europe) : 

Panel  on  Housing  Problems 

Committee  on  Electric  Power 

Subcommittee  on  Timber 

Committee  on  Inland  Transport 

Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body:  28th  Session 

Imo  (International  Meteorological  Organization) :  Conference  of  Directors. 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization:  Directing  Council 

IcBF  (International  Children's  Emergency  Fund) : 

Program  Committee 

Meeting  of  Executive  Board 


EciTO  (European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organization) :  Ninth  Session  .    . 

International     Conference    of     National     Travel     Organizations:  General 
Assembly. 

Conference  of  International  Committee  on  Folk  Art  and  Folklore 

Rubber  Study  Group:   Meeting  of  Management  Committee 

Third  International  Congress  on  Grapes,  Grape  Juice  and  Wine 

International  Tin  Study  Group:  Meeting  of  Management  Committee  .    .    . 

International  Conference  on  Livestock  Production 


Sixth  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects  (including  pan-American  ex- 
hibits of  architecture  and  city  planning). 


First  Pan  American  Consultation  on  History  . 


Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Expert  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  International  Lists  of  Causes  of 

Death  and  Morbidity. 
Expert  Committee  on  Quarantine 


Geneva   

Apr.  10-Oct. 

30 

Vienna      

May  12-Oct. 

11 

Atlantic  City  .    .    . 

May  15-Oct. 

2 

Atlantic  City  .    .    . 

July  1-Oct.  2 

Atlantic  City  .    .    . 

Aug.  15-Oct. 

2 

Brussels 

Sept.  10-25 

Paris      

Sept.  23-Oct. 

4 

Lake  Success    .    .    . 

Sept.  22-Oct. 

2 

Geneva 

Oct.  1-3 

Geneva 

Oct.  9-15 

Geneva 

Oct.  15-17 

Geneva 

Oct.  20-24 

Geneva 

Oct.  6-11 

Washington.    .    .    . 

Sept.  22-Oct. 

11 

Buenos  Aires    .    .    . 

Sept.  24-Oct. 

2 

Lake  Success  .... 

Sept.  29-Oct. 

7 

Lake  Success .... 

Oct.  2-8 

Paris 

Sept.  29 

Paris 

Oct.  1-5 

Paris 

Oct.  1-5 

London   

Oct.  2-3 

Istanbul 

Oct.  2-7 

Brussels 

Oct.  &-7 

Zurich 

Oct.  8-9 

Lima 

Oct.  15-25 

Mexico  City  .... 

Oct.  18-23 

Geneva   

Oct.  21-28 

Geneva 

Oct.  13-16 

'  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Iefc  (International  Emergency  Food  Council) :  Fifth  Meeting 

In  Session  as  of  October  31, 1947 

Far  Eastern  Commission 

United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

Commission  on  Conventional  Armaments 

General  Assembly 

Security  Council's  Good  Offices  Committee  on  Indonesia 

German  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven) : 

With  Portugal 

With  Spain 

Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

IcAO   (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Second  Session  of  the  Council 

Aerodromes,  Air  Routes,  and  Ground  Aids  Division. 

Iaba  (Inter- Allied  Reparations  Agency) :  Meetings  on  Conflicting  Claims 
to  German  Assets. 

Cfm    (Council   of   Foreign   Ministers) :  Meeting   of   Deputies  for   Italian 
Colonial  Problems. 

Anglo-American  Discussion  on  Financial  Provisions  of  Bi-zonal  Economic 
Fusion  Agreement. 

National  Exhibition  and  Meeting  of  Cartography  and  Optics 

Ilo     (International    Labor    Organization) :  Preparatory    Regional    Asian 
Conference. 

Scheduled  for  November  1947-January  1948 

Nabba  (North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement) :  Meeting  of 
Technicians. 

UNESCO   (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion) : 

Fourth  Session  of  Executive  Board 

Second  Session  of  General  Conference 

International  Council  of  Museums:  Interim  General  Council 

IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Special  Conference  on  Multilateral  Aviation  Agreement 

Statistics  Division:  First  Session 

Personnel  Licensing  Division 


Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) :  First  Session  of  the  Council 


Washington 


Washington    . 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success  . 
Lake  Success . 


Lake  Success .    .    .    . 

Lake  Success  and 
Flushing  Meadow. 

Lake  Success  and 
Indonesian  Terri- 
tory. 

Lisbon 

Madrid 

Washington    .    .    .    . 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Brussels 

London   

Washington    .    .    .    . 

Florence,  Italy  .    .    , 
New  Delhi 

Habana 


Mexico  City  .... 
Mexico  City  .... 
Mexico  City  .... 

Nov.  1- 
Nov.  6- 
Nov.  7- 

Geneva 

Nov.  3- 

1948 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Jan.  13- 
Jan.  13- 

1947 

Washington    .... 

Nov.  4-14 

Oct.  27-29 
1946 

Feb.  26- 

Mar.  25- 
Mar.  25- 
June  14- 

1947 

Mar.  24- 
Sept.  16- 

Oct.  8- 

1946 

Sept.  3- 
Nov.  12- 

Oct.  24- 

1947 

Sept.  2- 
Sept.  23- 

Sept.  8- 

Oct.  3- 

Oct.  8- 

Oct.  27- Nov.  9 
Oct.  27-Nov.  10 


Nov.  1- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Cfm  (Council  of  Foreign  Ministers) : 

Meeting  of  Deputies  for  Germany 

Fifth  Session 

Seventeenth  Session  of  International  Wheat  Council 

Inter-American  Conference  and  Committee  on  Social  Security 

United  Nations: 

EcE  (Economic  Commission  for  Europe) : 

Committee  on  Industry  and  Materials 

Committee  on  Coal 

Third  Session 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Subcommission  on  Employment  and  Economic  Stability 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Development 

Subcommission  on  Protection  of  Minorities  and  Prevention  of  Discrimi- 
nation. 

Human  Rights  Commission:  Second  Session 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body:  29th  Session 

Trade  and  Employment  Conference 

Trusteeship  Council:  Second  Session 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance 

Fifth  Session  of  Interim  Commission 

Fifth  Meeting  of  Inter-American  Bar  Association 

Arts  and  Handicrafts  Exhibition  of  American  Elementary  School  Children  .    . 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Joint  Maritime  Commission 

103d  Session  of  Governing  Body 

Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Commission 

Third  Pan  American  Congress  of  Ophthalmology 

Ninth  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

Ninth  International  Conference  of  American  States 

Meeting  of  International  Council  of  American  International  Institute  for  the 
Protection  of  Childhood. 

Meeting  of  Special  Committee  To  Make  Recommendations  for  the  Coordi- 
nation of  Safety  Activities  in  the  Fields  of  Aviation,  Meteorology, 
Shipping,  and  Telecommunications. 


London 
London 


Washington    . 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


Geneva   .    . 
Geneva    .    . 

Geneva   .    . 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Geneva    .    . 

Geneva    .    . 
Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Geneva    .    . 
Habana  .    . 
Lake  Success 
Geneva    .    . 

Geneva   .    . 
Geneva    .    . 

Lima    .    .    . 

Montevideo 

Geneva    .    . 
Geneva   .    . 

Trinidad 

Habana  .  . 

Caracas  .  . 

Bogota    .  . 

Caracas  .  . 

London    .    . 


Nov.  6- 
Nov.  25- 

Nov.  10-12 

Nov.  10- 


Nov.  15-20 
Nov.  18-22 

1948 

January 

1947 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  24 

Dec.  1- 
Dec.  S- 

1948 
Jan.  5- 

1947 

Nov.  17-22 
Nov.  21- 
Nov.  24-Dec.  13 
Nov.  24-29 


1948 

Jan.  19- 
Jan.  22- 

1947 

Nov.  25- 

November 


Dec. 

2- 

Dec. 

11- 

Dec 

8-13 

1948 

Jan. 

4- 

Jan. 

5- 

Jan. 

17- 

January 

January 
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The  Geneva  Charter  for  World  Trade 


BY  CLAIR  WILCOX' 


A  United  Nations  Conference  on  World  Trade 
and  Employment  will  convene  in  Habana,  Cuba, 
on  November  21,  1947.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of 
this  conference  to  agree  upon  and  recommend  to 
governments  a  charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization.  The  first  outline  of  such  a  charter 
was  presented  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  its  Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World 
Trade  and  Employment  ^  in  December  1945,  and 
the  first  draft  of  the  charter  was  prepared  by  the 
United  States  and  published  in  September  1946.^ 
At  the  suggestion  of  our  Government,  the  United 
Nations  in  February  1946  established  a  commit- 
tee of  18  nations  to  prepare  for  the  world  confer- 
ence. This  committee  completed  a  second  draft 
of  the  charter  at  London  in  November  1946,*  a 
third  draft  in  New  York  in  February  1947,°  and 
a  fourth  draft  in  Geneva  in  August  1947.'  It  is 
this  fourth,  or  Geneva,  draft  that  the  world  con- 
ference in  Habana  will  take  as  the  basis  of  its 
work.  As  it  stands  today  the  charter  is  the  prod- 
uct of  two  years  of  careful  preparation  in  the 
United  States  and  a  full  year  of  continuous  inter- 
national negotiation.  No  agreement  in  history 
has  had  fuller  consideration  or  been  written  with 
greater  care. 

It  is  the  central  purpose  of  the  charter  to  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  living  standards  all 
around  the  world  by  promoting  the  expansion  of 
international  trade  on  a  basis  of  multilateralism 
and  nondiscrimination,  by  fostering  stability  in 
production  and  employment,  and  by  encouraging 
the  economic  development  of  backward  areas.  Its 
substantive  chaptei-s,  accordingly,  set  forth  a  series 
of  international  commitments  with  respect  to  na- 
tional policies  regarding  tariflPs,  customs  admin- 
istration, hidden  restrictions  on  trade,  import  and 
export  quotas,  exchange  controls,  preferences  and 


other  forms  of  discrimination,  state  trading,  sub- 
sidies, restrictive  business  practices  in  interna- 
tional trade,  intergovernmental  commodity  agree- 
ments, the  international  aspects  of  domestic  em- 
ployment policies,  economic  development,  and 
international  investment.  Its  remaining  chapters 
outline  the  structure,  fmictions,  and  procedures  of 
the  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations  that 
would  be  concerned  with  these  matters — the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  or,  to  make  it  short, 
the  Ito. 

Let  us  first  summarize  the  major  provisions  of 
the  charter  as  it  stands  today  and  then  consider  the 
character  and  the  significance  of  the  document  as 
a  whole.' 


1.  Tariffs  and  Preferences.  Members  of  the 
Ito  must  carry  out  negotiations  directed  toward 
the  substantial  i-eduction  of  tariffs.  But  if, 
through  unforeseen  developments,  a  particular 
reduction  should  increase  imports  so  sharply  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers, a  member  may  suspend  its  operation  in 
whole  or  in  part. 


'Address  delivered  before  the  Boston  Conference  on 
Distribution,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  21,  1947,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  Director  of 
the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  Department  of 
State. 

^Department  of  State  publication  2411. 

'  Department  of  State  publication  2598. 

■*  Department  of  State  publication  2728. 

°  Not  printed. 

"  Department  of  State  publication  2927. 

'  For  a  discussion  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  charter, 
see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28,  1947,  p.  603 ;  Oct.  5,  1947,  p.  663 ; 
and  Oct.  26, 1947,  p.  787. 
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Reductions  in  tariffs  will  operate  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  margins  of  preference.  Aside  from  the 
preferences  that  may  survive  negotiation,  each 
member  must  grant  every  other  member  equal 
treatment  for  its  trade.  No  new  preferences  can 
be  created.  No  existing  preferences  can  be  in- 
creased. An  exception  is  made,  however,  for  new 
preferential  arrangements  which  are  incidental  to 
the  establishment  of  a  customs  union. 

2.  Invisible  Tariffs.  Members  must  not  nullify 
tariff  cuts  by  emjaloying  restrictive  methods  of 
customs  administration,  by  imposing  discrimina- 
tory internal  taxes  or  regulations,  or  by  resorting 
to  other  hidden  forms  of  protection.  In  the  case 
of  motion  pictures  the  only  restriction  allowed  is  a 
requirement  that  a  certain  fraction  of  screen  time 
must  be  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  domestic  films. 
Such  quotas  are  made  negotiable  and  may  thus  be 
reduced  through  international  agreement.  Re- 
maining screen  time  may  not  be  allocated  among 
foreign  films  but  must  be  ke^Dt  open  to  free 
competition. 

3.  Quota  Systems.  As  a  general  rule  quantita- 
tive limitations  on  exports  and  imports  are  for- 
bidden. But  this  rule  is  qualified  by  a  number  of 
necessary  exceptions.  Quotas  may  be  used  mitil 
1951  in  distributing  products  in  short  supply,  in 
maintaining  price  controls,  and  in  liquidating  gov- 
ermnent  surpluses  and  war  industries.  They  may 
be  used  temporarily  to  relieve  critical  shortages  of 
foodstuffs  and  other  essential  goods.  They  may 
be  used  permanently  to  enforce  standards  for  the 
classification  and  grading  of  commodities.  Im- 
port quotas  on  agricultural  and  fisheries  products 
may  also  be  employed  to  supplement  domestic  pro- 
duction and  marketing  controls  and  surplus  dis- 
posal programs  if  such  quotas  do  not  reduce  the 
share  of  imports  in  the  domestic  market. 

More  important  is  a  final  exception,  which  per- 
mits a  member  to  employ  import  quotas  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  forestall  the  imminent  threat  of, 
or  to  stop,  a  serious  decline  in  its  monetary  re- 
serves pr,  in  the  case  of  a  member  with  very  low 
monetary  reserves,  to  achieve  a  reasonable  rate  of 
increase  in  its  reserves.  Under  this  provision  a 
member  can  select  imports  on  the  ground  of  essen- 
tiality. But  it  cannot  completely  exclude  any 
class  of  goods.  It  must  av.oid  unnecessary  damage 
to  the  interests  of  other  members.  It  must  seek 
to  restore  equilibrium  in  its  balance  of  payments 
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on  a  sound  and  lasting  basis  and  to  assure  an 
economic  employment  of  productive  resources.  It 
must  consult  with  the  Ito  concerning  the  effect  of 
its  restrictions  on  other  countries,  the  causes  of 
its  monetary  difficulties,  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  may  be  overcome.  It  must  relax  its  quotas 
as  its  monetary  position  improves  and  eliminate 
them  entirely  when  its  difficulties  disappear. 

Any  member  may  complain  that  another  has 
failed  to  satisfy  these  conditions.  If  the  Ito 
finds  that  the  complaint  is  justified,  it  must  recom- 
mend that  the  restrictions  in  question  be  withdrawn 
or  modified.  If  the  offending  member  does  not 
comply  with  its  recommendation,  the  Ito  may 
then  authorize  other  members  to  impose  higher 
tariffs,  quotas,  or  other  restrictions  on  its  trade. 
In  all  of  its  decisions  in  such  cases  the  Ito  must 
accept  as  conclusive  the  determinations  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  as  to  the  financial 
questions  that  are  involved. 

Where  quotas  are  permitted  they  must  be  ad- 
ministered without  discrimination.  But  there  are 
also  necessary  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  the  main 
these  exceptions  are  designed  to  make  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  consistent  with  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
The  most  important  of  them  permits  a  member  to 
discriminate  in  using  quotas  if  it  can  thereby  in- 
crease its  total  imports  and  safeguard  its  mone- 
tary reserves.  But,  in  doing  so,  the  member  must 
satisfy  strict  criteria  and,  after  March  1952,  it  must 
also  obtain  the  prior  approval  of  the  Ito.  The 
Ito  may,  at  any  time,  order  a  member  to  discon- 
tinue discriminations  that  are  inconsistent  with 
these  provisions  and,  whenever  it  finds  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  wide-spread  disequilibrium  in  in- 
ternational trade,  may  completely  suspend  the 
operation  of  this  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

4.  Exchange  Controls.  Since  quantitative  re- 
strictions and  exchange  controls  may  be  employed 
alternatively  to  affect  the  flow  of  trade,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  rules  that  govern  these  two 
devices  be  laid  down  and  administered  with  such 
consistency  that  it  will  be  impossible,  by  resorting 
to  one  of  them,  to  escape  from  the  rules  that  gov- 
ern the  other.  Accordingly,  the  charter  provides 
that  members  shall  not,  by  exchange  action,  frus- 
trate the  intent  of  the  charter  nor,  by  trade  action, 
the  intent  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  In- 
ternational ISIonetary  Fund.  Members  of  the  Ito 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  Fund  are  required  to  join 
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it  or,  failing  this,  to  enter  into  a  special  exchange 
agreement  with  the  Ito.  Any  such  agi'eement 
would  be  established  and  administered  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  Fund. 

5.  State  Trading.  The  rules  that  regulate  state 
trading  enterprises  parallel  those  that  govern  pub- 
lic control  of  private  trade.  A  member  maintain- 
ing a  state  monopoly  must  declare  the  margin  that 
it  will  add  when  it  sells  an  imported  product  in  its 
domestic  market.  It  must  negotiate  with  respect 
to  the  height  of  this  margin  in  the  same  way  in 
which  members  negotiate  with  respect  to  tariffs. 
It  must  satisfy  the  full  domestic  demand  at  the  re- 
sulting price,  imposing  no  other  limit  on  the  quan- 
tity it  buys.  It  must  act  in  a  manner  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  general  principle  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment,  buying  and  selling  on  the  basis 
of  commercial  considerations  and  affording  the 
enterjjrises  of  other  members  adequate  opportu- 
nity, in  accordance  with  customary  business  prac- 
tice, to  compete  for  participation  in  its  purchases 
and  sales. 

6.  Subsidies,  If  a  member  pays  any  subsidy 
that  increases  exports  or  reduces  imports,  it  must 
inform  the  Ito  and  must  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  limiting  the  subsidy  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  member  who  may  be  harmed.  Direct 
subsidization  of  exports  is  forbidden,  after  two 
years,  unless  it  is  incidental  to  a  stabilization  plan 
that  maintains  domestic  prices  at  a  level  that  is 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the  level  of 
prices  in  world  markets,  or  unless  it  is  permitted 
under  an  intergovernmental  commodity  agree- 
ment, or  unless  it  is  authorized  by  the  Ito. 

7.  Restinctive  Business  Practices.  Each  mem- 
ber agrees  to  take  all  possible  measures,  by  legisla- 
tion or  otherwise,  to  ensure,  within  its  jurisdiction, 
that  commercial  enterprises,  whether  private  or 
public,  do  not  engage  in  practices  which  restrain 
competition,  limit  access  to  markets,  or  foster 
monopolistic  control  in  international  trade,  when- 
ever such  practices  interfere  with  the  expansion 
of  production  or  trade  or  the  achievement  of  any 
other  objective  of  the  charter.  Upon  complaint 
by  a  member  the  Ito  will  make  an  investiga- 
tion, hold  hearings,  and  if  it  finds  that  the  practices 
in  question  have  such  an  effect,  will  request  the 
members  concerned  to  take  every  possible  remedial 
action  and  may  recommend  remedial  measures  to 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
laws  and  procedures. 
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8.  Commodity  Agreements.  Members  agree 
substantially  to  limit  their  present  freedom  to 
enter  into  intergovernmental  commodity  agree- 
ments. Such  agi-eements  will  be  confined,  in  gen- 
eral, to  primary  commodities.  They  must  be  open 
to  participation  on  equal  terms  by  any  member  of 
the  Ito.  And  they  must  be  accompanied  at  every 
stage  by  full  publicity.  Agreements  which  regu- 
late production,  exports,  imports,  or  prices  are 
confined,  moreover,  to  commodities  produced 
under  strictly  specified  conditions  and  to  periods 
of  burdensome  surplus  and  wide-spread  distress. 
They  must  be  limited  in  duration  and  subject  to 
periodic  review.  They  must  afford  consuming 
countries  and  producing  countries  an  equal  voice. 
They  must  assure  the  availability  of  adequate  sup- 
plies. They  must  provide  increasing  opportuni- 
ties for  satisfying  world  requirements  from 
economic  sources.  And  each  country  participat- 
ing in  such  an  agreement  must  adopt  a  program  of 
economic  adjustment  designed  to  make  a  continua- 
tion of  the  agreement  unnecessary.  These  rules  do 
not  prohibit  commodity  agreements;  they  do  not 
promote  them.  They  are  designed  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  consumers,  to  force  adjustment  to 
changing  conditions,  and  to  facilitate  the  early 
restoration  of  free  markets. 

9.  Employment.  Each  member  agrees  to  take 
action  designed  to  achieve  and  maintain  full  and 
productive  employment  and  large  and  steadily 
growing  demand  within  its  own  territory  through 
measures  appropriate  to  its  political,  economic, 
and  social  institutions.  The  nature  of  the  action  to 
be  taken  by  any  member  is  for  it  alone  to  choose. 
No  member  is  asked  to  guarantee  that  its  efforts 
will  succeed ;  the  commitment  is  simply  that  such 
efforts  will  be  made.  This  commitment  was  taken 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  when  it 
passed  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  And  full 
employment,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  charter,  is 
defined  in  the  words  of  that  law. 

Certain  countries  have  been  reluctant  to  enter 
into  a  freer  trading  system  because  they  fear  that 
such  a  system  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  them 
to  maintain  their  domestic  employment  programs. 
This  might  happen,  for  instance,  if  there  were  a 
persistent  maladjustment  in  which  one  or  more 
countries  bought  too  little  abroad  and  invested  too 
little  abroad  in  relation  to  their  exports  while 
others  produced  and  sold  too  little  abroad  to  bal- 
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ance  their  accounts.  In  such  a  situation  the  char- 
ter proides  that  all  of  the  members  concerned 
shall  take  action  designed  to  correct  the  maladjust- 
ment. But  the  particular  measures  that  are  to  be 
adopted  by  any  member  are  for  it  alone  to  decide. 

Adherence  to  liberal  commercial  policies  would 
also  be  rendered  difficult  if  a  major  trading  coun- 
try were  to  fall  into  a  depression  which  would 
involve  a  serious  or  abrupt  decline  in  its  demand 
for  imported  goods.  In  this  case,  as  in  othei-s,  a 
member  may  ask  to  be  relieved  of  certain  obliga- 
tions that  it  has  assumed  under  the  charter  on  the 
ground  that  the  benefits  accruing  to  it  have  been 
nullified  or  impaired.  And  the  Ito,  in  consider- 
ing this  comjilaint,  is  directed  to  have  regard  to 
the  need  of  members  to  take  action  to  safeguard 
their  economies  against  deflationary  pressure. 

10.  Economic  Development.  Each  member 
agrees  to  develop  the  resources  of  its  own  territory, 
to  raise  standards  of  productivity,  and  to  cooperate 
with  others,  through  international  agencies,  in  pro- 
moting general  economic  development.  Members 
exporting  facilities  required  for  development  agree 
to  impose  no  unreasonable  impediments  to  their 
exportation,  and  members  importing  them  agree 
to  take  no  unreasonable  action  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  provide  them.  Upon  re- 
quest, the  Ito  may  advise  any  member  concerning 
its  plans  and  progi'ams  for  development  and  aid 
the  member  in  obtaining  technical  advice  and 
assistance. 

Each  of  the  less  developed  countries  will  make  its 
own  decisions  as  to  the  industries  it  wishes  to  pro- 
mote. Wliere  jjublic  assistance  is  required,  it  will 
be  free  to  subsidize  new  industries.  And  where  it 
has  not  included  a  commodity  in  a  trade  agree- 
ment, it  will  be  free  to  impose  new  tariffs  or  raise 
existing  ones.  But  in  those  cases  in  which  a  mem- 
ber desires  to  use  some  method  of  protection  that  it 
has  promised  not  to  use,  that  is,  where  it  wishes  to 
impose  an  import  quota  or  to  change  the  tariff 
status  of  a  commodity  to  which  the  provisions  of  a 
trade  agreement  may  apply,  it  must  first  obtain 
the  permission  of  the  Ito.  In  such  cases  the  Ito 
will  consult  with  those  members  whose  trade  would 
be  affected  and,  with  their  agreement,  may  grant 
the  developing  country  a  limited  release  from  the 
obligations  that  it  had  previously  assumed.  The 
charter  thus  establishes  a  new  principle  in  inter- 
national affairs :  that  import  quotas  are  not  to  be 
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employed,  without  international  sanction,  for  the 
development  of  infant  industries. 

11.  International  Investment.  The  Ito  has, 
among  its  purposes,  encouragement  of  the  inter-  j 
national  flow  of  capital  for  productive  investment,  ' 
and  it  is  authorized  to  promote  the  elaboration  and 
adoption  of  a  general  agreement  or  statement  of 
principles  as  to  the  conduct,  practices,  and  treat- 
ment of  foreign  investment.  Members  agree,  sub- 
ject to  certain  safeguards,  to  provide  the  widest 
opportunities  for  investment  and  the  greatest  se- 
curity for  existing  and  future  investments.  A 
member  may  exclude  new  investments  from  any  or 
all  sources.  It  may  continue  discriminatory  meas- 
ures already  in  effect.  But  in  adopting  future 
measures,  it  must  treat  one  member  as  well  as  it 
treats  another  and  foreign  investors  as  well  as  it 
treats  its  own.  It  must  not  so  change  its  rules  as  to 
discriminate  against  any  investment  once  the  in- 
vestment has  been  made.  If  a  member  requires  a 
transfer  of  ownership  from  foreign  nationals  to  its 
own  nationals,  it  must  provide  for  the  payment  of 
just  consideration.  If  it  takes  into  public  owner- 
ship the  property  of  a  foreign  national,  it  must 
make  just  compensation.  More  definite  provisions 
on  the  adequacy,  promptness,  and  transferability 
of  payment  should  be  included  in  the  future  in- 
vestment code.  The  present  draft  is  to  be  regarded 
not  as  the  final  expression  of  international  agree- 
ment on  the  treatment  of  private  investment  but  as 

a  foundation  on  which  such  agreement  can  be  built. 

12.  Structure  of  the  ITO.  The  Ito  will  have,  as 
the  basis  of  its  organization,  a  conference  of  mem- 
ber states.  Continuing  administration  of  its  af- 
fairs will  be  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  board  of 
15  to  18  members,  a  director  general,  and  a  staff. 
Certain  functions  will  be  delegated  to  a  tariff  com- 
mittee, composed  of  member  states  who  have  al- 
ready carried  out  negotiations  for  the  reduction  of 
barriers  to  trade,  and  to  a  small  number  of  special- 
ized commissions  composed  of  technical  experts. 
In  financing  the  operation  of  the  agency,  no  mem- 
ber can  be  required  to  contribute  more  than  a  third 
of  the  total  cost. 

The  method  of  voting  in  the  conference  remains 
to  be  determined.  The  present  draft  of  the  charter 
presents  four  alternatives:  unit  voting,  light- 
weighted  voting,  heavy- weigh  ted  voting,  and  a 
compromise  proposal  under  which  decisions  on  cer- 
tain issues  would  require  majorities  in  both  a  unit 
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vote  and  a  weighted  vote.  The  composition  of  the 
execiit  i ve  board  is  likewise  unsettled.  But  any  one 
of  the  alternatives  presented  in  the  present  draft 
would  assure  a  permanent  seat  to  the  United 
States. 

13.  Ftmctions  of  the  ITO.  It  will  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  Ito,  through  consultation  among  its 
members,  to  carry  out  the  substantive  provisions 
of  the  charter.  In  addition  to  this  the  agency  will 
serve  as  an  international  center  for  information  on 
matters  affecting  trade  and  as  a  source  of  advice 
and  assistance  to  member  governments.  It  will 
midertake  to  improve  trade  statistics.  It  will  col- 
lect, analyze  and  publish  data  on  exports,  imports, 
balances  of  payments,  prices,  subsidies,  customs 
regulations,  and  national  commercial  policies;  on 
treaties  and  other  agreements  affecting  trade;  on 
conventions,  laws,  and  procedures  relating  to  re- 
strictive business  practices;  on  commodity  prob- 
lems and  the  operation  of  commodity  agreements. 
It  will  develop  and  recommend  standards  for  the 
grading  of  commodities,  for  commercial  terms,  for 
documentation,  for  tariff  valuation,  and  for  the 
simplification  of  procedures  that  act  as  obstacles  to 
trade.  It  may  draft  modern  international  conven- 
tions and  standard  provisions  for  commercial  trea- 
ties and  recommend  the  conclusion  of  new 
agreements  or  the  modification  or  termination  of 
old  agreements  on  commercial  policy,  restrictive 
business  practices,  commodities,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  international  investment. 

14.  Disputes  and  Enforcement.  The  Executive 
Board  of  the  Ito  will  interpret  the  provisions  of 
the  charter,  handing  down  rulings  in  the  case  of 
a  dispute  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, referring  it  to  arbitration  upon  such  terms 
as  may  be  agreed.  Members  may  appeal  the 
rulings  of  the  board  to  the  conference  and,  on  legal 
questions,  may  require  the  conference  to  request 
an  advisory  opinion  from  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

If  the  ITO  determines,  upon  complaint,  that  a 
member  has  not  lived  up  to  its  obligations  under 
the  charter,  it  may  release  the  complaining  mem- 
ber or  members  from  corresponding  obligations  so 
that  the  balance  of  interest  between  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  may  be  restored.  The  offending 
member  may  thus  be  faced  with  higher  tariffs, 
quotas,  or  other  restrictions  on  its  trade.  This 
prospective  loss  of  benefits  should  serve  as  a  pow- 
erful deterrent  to  noncompliance.     But  the  Ito 
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will  have  the  power  to  place  such  limits  on  retalia- 
tion that  it  cannot  degenerate  into  economic  war. 
15.  Relations  with  Nonmembers.  The  rules 
that  are  to  govern  the  relations  between  members 
and  nonmembers  of  the  Ito  are  still  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  present  draft  contains  three  alterna- 
tives. The  first  of  these  permits  a  member  having 
heavy  trade  with  nonmembers  to  suspend  the  ap- 
plication of  any  provision  of  the  charter,  requires 
it  thereupon  to  afford  other  members  an  oppor- 
tunity for  consultation,  and  permits  it,  in  the 
absence  of  agi-eement,  to  withdraw  from  the  Or- 
ganization. The  other  two  alternatives  forbid 
members  to  extend  to  nonmembers  the  benefits 
provided  under  the  charter,  unless  specifically  per- 
mitted to  do  so  by  the  Ito.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
.the  latter  provisions  to  make  membership  attrac- 
tive and  nonmembership  unattractive  by  confining 
the  benefits  of  the  charter  to  countries  that  are 
willing  to  accept  it%  obligations. 

II 

The  essential  character  of  the  charter  is  per- 
fectly clear.  It  does  not  set  up  a  supra-national 
agency.  The  Ito  would  have  no  powers — legis- 
lative, executive,  or  judicial — that  would  impinge 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  member  states.  The  char- 
ter, like  any  other  international  agreements,  con- 
tains commitments  that  limit  the  freedom  of  action 
of  the  signatory  powers.  But  these  commitments 
are  limited.  And  they  are  assumed  voluntarily. 
No  nation  need  enter  the  Ito  unless  it  believes 
that  it  would  be  to  its  advantage  to  do  so.  And 
no  nation  can  be  compelled  to  remain  within  the 
Oi-ganization  if  it  feels  that  its  interests  would 
not  be  served. 

The  charter  does  not  provide  for  global  eco- 
nomic planning.  It  does  not  give  the  ITO  any 
power  whatsoever  to  determine  what  any  country 
shall  produce,  or  how  much,  or  what  it  shall  export, 
or  how  much,  or  to  whom,  or  what  it  shall  import, 
or  how  much,  or  from  whom.  Its  whole  purpose 
is  not  to  multiply  restrictions,  but  to  minimize 
them ;  not  to  increase  controls,  but  to  reduce  them. 
Instead  of  regimenting  world  trade,  it  seeks, 
through  international  agreement,  to  liberate  trade 
from  the  forms  of  regimentation  imposed  on  it 
by  national  governments. 

Four  criticisms  of  the  charter  were  analyzed  by 
Will  Clayton,  then  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
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Economic  Affairs,  in  a  broadcast  from  Paris  on 
September  10: 

"First,  it  is  said  that  the  charter  is  idealistic. 
In  one  sense  this  is  true.  In  another  sense  it  is 
not.  The  charter  is  idealistic  in  that  it  establishes 
objectives  toward  which  all  countries  can  agree  to 
work.  It  draws  on  the  experience  of  the  past,  but 
it  does  not  direct  itself  to  the  problems  of  the  past. 
It  sets  up  goals  for  the  future,  but  it  does  not  limit 
itself  to  provisions  that  can  only  work  in  normal 
times.  It  is  concerned  with  the  actual  problems 
of  the  work-a-day  world,  and  in  this  sense  its 
idealism  is  tempered  with  a  realism  that  is  clearly 
practical. 

"Second,  it  is  said  that  the  charter  contains  a 
great  many  exceptions,  and  this  is  true.  But  these 
exceptions  are  carefully  defined.  Many  of  them 
are  temporary ;  all  of  them  are  limited  in  extent ; 
and  no  nation  will  be  able  to  use  any  of  them 
unless  it  satisfies  the  conditions  upon  which  all 
nations  have  agreed.  If  it  were  not  for  the  ex- 
ceptions, the  charter  would  not  be  practical,  and 
it  is  because  it  is  practical  that  it  can  be  expected 
to  work. 

"Third,  it  is  said  that  the  charter  is  a  compro- 
mise. So  it  is,  and  so  is  almost  every  law  that 
was  ever  passed  by  Congress  or  by  the  legislature 
of  any  state.  So  is  every  treaty  between  any  two 
powers.  So  are  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  constitutions  of  every  international 
agency  that  has  been  established  since  the  war. 
Compromise  is  a  virtue,  not  a  defect.  It  means 
that  the  charter  will  not  be  imposed  by  force,  that 
it  will  not  be  rejected  because  it  is  one-sided  but 
that  it  can  be  voluntarily  accepted  because  it  mepts 
the  needs  of  every  country  in  the  world. 

"And  finally,  it  is  said  that  the  charter  is  long 
and  complicated,  and  this  is  true.  It  contains  nine 
chapters,  one  hundred  articles,  and  several  thou- 
sand words.  It  is  probably  shorter  than  some  acts 
of  Congress ;  it  is  certainly  simpler  than  the  incpme 
tax  law;  but  it  is  still  long  and  complicated.  It 
is  complicated  because  the  laws  and  regulations 
that  govern  international  trade  are  complicated. 
It  is  complicated  because  it  is  realistic  and  prac- 
tical, but  the  multitude  of  technical  detail  in  the 
document  serves  only  to  emphasize  the  solid  basis 
of  agreement  that  has  been  achieved." 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  of  the  nations 
that  were  stricken  by  the  war  have  not  yet  recov- 


ered sufficiently  to  participate  on  equal  terms  in  a 
world  economy.  It  must  be  recognized,  too,  that 
the  charter,  in  itself,  cannot  assure  their  recovery. 
Other  measures  are  required,  during  the  coming 
months  of  reconstruction,  to  rectify  the  funda- 
mental imbalance  that  now  exists  in  the  world's 
trade.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  problem  of 
long-run  policy  can  safely  be  postponed  until  a 
happier  day.  If  the  nations  of  Europe  are  now  to 
embark  on  an  ambitious  recovery  program  with 
extensive  aid  from  the  United  States,  we  must  all 
know  where  we  are  headed,  and  why.  We  must 
direct  our  efforts  toward  expansion  in  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumption  of  goods 
throughout  the  world.  And,  if  these  efforts  are  to 
succeed,  we  must  obtain  agreement,  now,  upon 
long-run  policies  that  will  reduce  existing  barriers 
to  trade. 

In  this  matter  of  international  trade  policy  there 
are  now  two  alternatives — and  only  two — before 
the  world.  The  one  is  a  situation  in  which  every 
country,  acting  in  its  own  interest  and  without 
regard  for  the  interests  of  others,  will  maintain 
and  increasingly  impose  detailed  administrative 
regulations  on  its  foreign  trade.  The  other  is  a 
situation  in  which  all  countries,  acting  in  their 
common  interest,  under  the  charter  of  the  Ito,  will 
voluntarily  agree  to  keep  such  detailed  regulations 
within  narrow  bounds.  We  might  wish  that  eco- 
nomic and  political  relationships  were  not  so  com- 
plicated, that  an  easier  solution  to  our  problems 
were  at  hand.  But  if  we  are  realistic  we  must 
recognize  that  this  is  the  only  choice  we  have. 
And  since  this  is  true  it  should  not  be  a  difficult 
choice  for  us  to  make. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Hungary 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Hungary, 
Rustem  Vambery,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  October  8,  1947.  For  texts  of  the 
Minister's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
Dei^artment  of  State  press  release  806  of  October  8. 

Pakistan 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Pakistan. 
M.  A.  H.  Ispuhani,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  October  8,  1947.  For  texts  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  807  of  Octo- 
ber 8. 
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Czechoslovakia  Extends  Deadline 
for  Filing  Tax  Returns 

[Released  to  the  press  October  22] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
by  the  American  Embassy  at  Praha  that  the  Oc- 
tober 31  deadline  for  filing  returns  in  connection 
with  the  increase  in  property  values  and  capital- 
levy  tax  has  been  extended  to  December  31,  1947. 

Official  announcement  of  the  extension  of  the 
deadline  was  made  on  October  13  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak Ministry  of  Finance.  The  increase  in 
property  values  and  capital-levy  tax  was  con- 
tained in  Czechoslovak  law  no.  134  of  May  15, 
1946. 

Information  available  to  the  Department  of 
State  regarding  other  aspects  of  the  law  is  con- 
tained in  the  Department's  announcement  of 
November  8,  1946.^  The  Department  invites  the 
attention  of  interested  United  States  citizens  to 
the  possibility  that  failure  to  file  tax  returns 
might,  among  other  things,  be  interpreted  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  as  abandonment  of 
claims  against  the  Czechoslovak  Government  for 
compensation  in  certain  property  cases. 

Maxwell  M.  Hamilton  To  Advise  on  Japanese 
Treaty  Negotiations 

Statement  hy  Acting  Secretary  Lovett 

[Released  to  the  press  October  22] 
Mr.  Maxwell  M.  Hamilton,  American  Minister 
to  Finland,  has  been  ordered  to  the  Department 
for  consultation  in  comiection  with  prospective 
Japanese  treaty  negotiations.     Mr.  Hamilton  is 
broadly  experienced  in  Far  Eastern  affairs.    He 
served  at  Far  Eastern  posts  from  1920  to  1927. 
From  1927  to  1943  he  served  in  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  Division  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  being 
Chief  of  the  Division  from  1937  to  1943.    In  1943 
he  was   assigned   as  Minister-Counselor   of   the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow.   He  was  appointed 
United  States  Representative  to  Finland  in  De- 
cember 1944  and  became  Minister  to  Finland  fol- 
lowing resumption  of  formal  American-Finnish 
diplomatic  relations  at  the  end  of  August  1945. 
It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Hamilton  will,  when 
negotiations  for  a  Japanese  peace  treaty  are  under- 
taken, serve  as  the  Deputy  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  these  negotiations. 
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Report  by  General  Wedemeyer 
Held  Confidential 

[Released  to  the  press  October  20] 

It  is  being  urged  that  the  report  made  by  Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer  on  his  return  from  the  Far  East 
in  September  be  made  public.  The  President  in 
July  sent  General  Wedemeyer  to  China  and  Korea 
as  his  personal  repi-esentative  to  survey  the  situa- 
tions in  those  countries.  General  Wedemeyer  com- 
pleted his  mission  in  September,  returned  to  this 
country,  and  submitted  a  confidential  report  of  his 
findings  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 
Much  of  the  information  in  this  report  was  ob- 
tained in  confidence  from  high  officials  of  the 
Chinese  Government  as  well  as  from  private  in- 
dividuals and  our  representatives  in  China  and 
Korea.  It  therefore  would  be  inadvisable,  actu- 
ally harmful,  to  the  interests  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned, including  the  United  States,  to  publicize 
such  a  document  at  this  time. 


India  Announces  Decontrol  of  Pepper  Export 

[Released  to  the  press  October  22] 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture  an- 
nounced on  October  22  that  they  have  received 
the  following  cable  from  the  American  Embassy 
at  New  Delhi : 

"The  Govei-nment  of  India  announced  decontrol 
of  pepper  export,  effective  October  18,  1947." 

The  United  States  imported  35  million  pounds 
of  pepper  in  1946,  including  10  million  pounds 
from  India. 
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Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  author  of  the  article  on  the  First  Session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  and  the  United  Nations,  is  Assistant  to  the  Legal 
Adviser,  Department  of  State. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COMIVIISSION  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  HYLEAN  AMAZON  INSTITUTE 


By  Remington  Kellogg 


The  International  Commission  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  International  Hylean  Amazon  In- 
stitute was  convened  at  Belem  (Para),  Brazil,  on 
August  12,  1947,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Fred 
L.  Soper,  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau.  Luiz  Alayza  Paz  y  Soldan,  former  Min- 
ister of  Justice  and  Labor  of  Peru,  was  elected 
Vice  Chairman.  E.  J.  H.  Corner,  Chief  of 
Unesco's  Hylean  Amazon  Project  and  Principal 
Field  Scientific  Officer  for  Unesco  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, served  as  Secretary  General.  Dr.  Corner  was 
assisted  by  Basile  Malamos,  Field  Scientific  Offi- 
cer, Unesco.  Paulo  de  Perredo  Carneiro,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  Polytechnic  School,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  permanent  representative  of  Brazil 
to  Unesco,  was  elected  Rapporteur  General  for 
the  Commission. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  Unesco  in  1946 
approval  was  given  to  the  Brazilian  proposal  that 
an  International  Scientific  Commission  be  set  up 
in  consultation  with  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Venezuela,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  to  in- 
vestigate on  the  spot  all  aspects  of  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Hylean 
Amazon  Institute,  including  both  immediate  and 
long-term  plans,  financial  matters,  and  the  formu- 
lation of  a  draft  agreement  between  the  cooperat- 
ing governments  and  Unesco.  The  second  session 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  Unesco,  which  met  in 


Paris  in  April  1947,  resolved  that  the  Institute 
should  be  organized  as  a  multisection  project  to 
cover  all  fields  of  Unesco's  activities  and  raised 
the  creation  of  the  Hylean  Amazon  Institute  to 
the  position  of  fourth  general  project  for  the  year 
1947. 

The  countries  represented  by  official  delegates 
were  as  follows:  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
France,  Peru,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Venezuela.  An  observer  from  Bolivia 
attended  all  the  sessions.  Seven  international  or- 
ganizations, including  the  Inter- American  Insti- 
tute of  Tropical  Agriculture,  Pan  American  Sani- 
tary Bureau,  Pan  American  Union,  Unesco,  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  World  Health 
Organization  were  represented  by  delegates.  The 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  however,  did  not  send  a  delegate.  H. 
Floch,  the  Delegate  from  French  Guiana,  and 
Dr.  Heesterman,  the  Delegate  from  the  Nether- 
lands, were  unable  to  attend.  The  United  States 
was  represented  by  Remington  Kellogg,  Delegate, 
and  Bassett  Maguire,  Alternate  Delegate. 

The  Commission  recognized  that  sustained  de- 
velopment of  the  Hylean  Amazon  is  impossible 
without  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and 
competent  technical  personnel  working  on  the  spot 
to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  varied  problems 
that  have  so  far  retarded  economic  progress  in 
the  region.     Since  the  Hylean  Amazon  is  one  of 
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the  largest  undeveloped  areas  in  the  world  and 
extends  over  portions  of  six  South  American  re- 
publics as  well  as  the  Guianas,  it  was  hoped  that 
some  practical  means  could  be  found  to  promote 
research,  to  organize  surveys,  and  to  provide  fa- 
cilities for  international  cooperation.  To  provide 
this  necessary  coordination,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  an  International 
Hylean  Amazon  Institute.  It  was  considered  de- 
sirable that  studies  in  the  natural  sciences  should 
be  coupled  with  studies  in  the  social  sciences  to 
contribute  materially  to  the  knowledge  of  human 
ecology,  human  welfare,  and  economic  progress 
in  the  region.  Consequently,  the  activities  of  the 
Institute  should  be  directed  toward  problems  of 
agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  nutrition,  educa- 
tion, utilization  of  natural  products,  and  general 
economy.  The  practical  implementation  of  proj- 
ects recommended  by  the  Institute  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  respective  governments. 

As  regards  organization  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  the  International  Hylean  Amazon 
Institute  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Coun- 
cil composed  of  (a)  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  following  countries — Bolivia,  Brazil,  Co- 
lombia, Ecuador,  France,  Netherlands,  Peru, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Vene- 
zuela; (h)  a  representative  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing international  organizations — the  United 
Nations,  Unesco,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation, World  Health  Organization,  Intei'national 
Labor  Office,  Pan  American  Union,  and  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau;  and  (c)  such  techni- 
cal advisers  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  work  of 
each  representative. 

This  Council  should  meet  at  least  once  every 
year  and  have  the  power  of  nominating  an  execu- 
tive committee  and  any  other  committees  to  carry 
out  such  of  its  duties  as  it  might  consider  advis- 
able. The  nomination  of  members  of  the  Council 
should  be  made  to  Unesco  by  governments  and 
international  organizations.  To  assure  continuity 
in  its  activities  and  to  facilitate  the  studies 
of  associate  investigators  who  might  come  for 
varying  periods  of  time,  the  International  Hylean 
Amazon  Institute  should  have  a  small  permanent 
staff. 

It  was  stipulated  that  the  International  Hylean 
Amazon  Institute  should  function  chiefly  as  a  pro- 
moter of  investigations  in  the  natural  sciences; 


the  social  sciences,  including  anthropology  and 
education;  nutrition;  and  the  medical  sciences; 
and  that  such  studies  should  be  carried  out  so  far 
as  practicable  in  collaboration  with  existing 
scientific  organizations  and  institutions,  both  na- 
tional and  international. 

The  Commission  expressed  itself  as  favoring 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  International  Hy- 
lean Amazon  Institute  in  1948  to  appoint  the 
Executive  Conunittee  and  a  survey  staff  which 
should  consist  of  at  least  five  experts  to  cover 
the  requirements  of  physical  geography  (includ- 
ing soil  science),  biology,  social  sciences,  agri- 
culture, and  nutrition  and  which  shoul4  continue 
the  planning  and  initial  investigations  for  (a) 
the  establishment  of  headquarters  for  the  Insti- 
tute; (&)  the  programs  for  short-  and  long-term 
studies;  (c)  the  requirements  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Institute;  as  well  as  (d)  a 
financial  forecast  for  the  five  years  1949-54.  A 
tentative  estimate  amounting  to  $100,000  for  this 
preliminary  survey  was  approved. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  the  work- 
ing centers  of  the  International  Hylean  Amazon 
Institute  should  be  distributed  so  far  as  practi- 
cable among  the  cooperating  Amazonian  countries 
and  that  assistance  should  be  sought,  as  the  occa- 
sion arises,  to  carry  out  and  coordinate  these  plans. 
Among  the  centers  given  consideration  are  (a) 
the  Museo  Amazonense  at  Iquitos,  Peru;  (b)  the 
Centro  de  Estudios  Indigenistas  at  Porto  Asis, 
Colombia;  (c)  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Cayenne, 
French  Guiana;  (d)  the  forest  reserve  at  Manaus, 
Brazil;  (e)  Cuiaba,  Brazil;  (/)  the  Federal  In- 
stituto  Agronomico  do  Norte  and  the  Museo  Para- 
ense  Emilio  Goeldi  at  Belem.  Brazil  has  offered 
the  collaboration  of  the  Conselho  de  Geogi-afia  e  !' 
Estatistica  do  Brasil  and  the  Servigo  de  Protegao 
aos  Indios  do  Brasil. 

In  view  of  the  complexities  of  the  situation, 
no  action  was  taken  with  reference  to  financial  ar- 
rangements for  the  establishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Hylean  Amazon  Institute.  The  Secretary 
General,  Dr.  Corner,  was  instructed  to  convey  the 
findings  of  the  Commission  to  the  Second  General 
Conference  of  Unesco.  The  legal  section  of 
Unesco  has  been  requested  to  draft  a  form  of 
agreement  between  Unesco  and  the  countries  and 
international  organizations  cooperating  in  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Hylean  Ama- 
zon Institute. 
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Second  iVIeeting  of  the  Caribbean  Regional  Communications  Committee 
of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 


MEXICO  CITY,  AUGUST  18^29,  1947 


The  second  meeting  ^  of  the  Caribbean  Regional 
Communications  Committee  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  was  convened 
at  ISIexico  City  on  August  18,  1947,  to  report  on 
the  progress  of  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navi- 
gation Meeting  (Washington,  1946)  and  to  plan 
for  further  implementation. 

The  following  Icao  member  states,  observere, 
and  international  organizations  participated  in 
the  meeting:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
Cuba,  Panama,  the  International  Air  Transport 
Association,  and  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization. 

The  United  States  Delegation  of  aeronautical 
communications  experts  from  government  and  in- 
dustry was  under  the  chairmanship  of  P.  DeFor- 
rest  McKeel  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion and  included  Edwin  L.  White,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission ;  Delos  W.  Rentzel,  Aero- 
nautical Radio,  Inc. ;  H.  S.  Stokes  and  Harland  E. 
Hall,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration;  Lt. 
Cmdr.  Benjamin  F.  Engel,  U.S.  Coast  Guard; 
Virgil  L.  Clapp,  U.S.  Army  Air  Forces;  and 
Arnold  P.  Eliot,  Weather  Bureau;  with  observers 
Maj.  G.  R.  Charlton,  U.S.  Army  Air  Forces  (Canal 
Zone)  ;  C.  D.  Ridgeway,  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration; and  E.  T.  Fridrich  and  Walter 
Weaver,  Aeronautical  Radio,  Inc. 

The  agenda  of  the  meeting  was  limited  in  scope 
to  the  immediate  problem  of  providing  for  the 
Caribbean  area  an  integrated  communications 
system  for  use  as  and  when  required  under  uniform 
conditions  and  on  an  equitable  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. 

November  9,    1947 


Agustin  Garcia  Lopez,  Minister  of  Communica- 
tions and  Public  Works  of  Mexico,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  Group  Capt.  C.  J. 
Campbell  of  Canada  was  elected  vice  chairman. 
The  technical  work  of  the  meeting  was  handled  in 
two  subcommittees:  (1)  Facilities,  with  Lt.  Col. 
Yurrita  (Guatemala)  as  chairman  and  Edwin  L. 
White  (U.S.)  as  vice  chairman;  and  (2)  Proce- 
dures, with  P.  DeForrest  McKeel  (U.S.)  as  chair- 
man and  J.  H.  Olmedo  (Mexico)  as  vice  chair- 
man. 

A  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation  prevailed 
throughout  the  meeting.  It  was  evident  that  all 
delegations  were  intent  upon  arriving  at  an  in- 
tegrated communications  system  for  the  Carib- 
bean region.  It  was  recognized  that  the  complete 
plan  as  recommended  by  the  1946  Caribbean  Re- 
gional Air  Navigation  Meeting  could  not  be  real- 
ized at  the  present  time,  but  a  working  system  was 
the  immediate  goal.  By  January  1,  1948,  the 
ultimate  plan  for  the  fixed  communications  system 
will  be  more  nearly  implemented  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Caribbean  region  than  in  the  eastern 
part.  This  is  largely  due  to  more  complete  im- 
plementation by  the  United  States  Government 
and  United  States  flag  carriers  through  their  as- 
sociated companies  of  Aeronautical  Radio.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  operation  of  a 
more  or  less  heterogeneous  group  of  fixed  service 
facilities  in  the  eastern  Caribbean  region  to  supply 
point-to-point  communications  until  the  ultimate 
plan  can  be  realized. 


'  The  first  meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Regional  Communi- 
cations Committee  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Carib- 
bean Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  of  the  Provisional 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  which  met  at 
Washington,  Aug.  26-Sept.  12,  1946. 
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The  basic  air-ground  communications  system 
will  be  radiotelephone  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  1946  Caribbean  Regional  Air 
Navigation  Meeting.  The  target  date  for  imple- 
mentation of  this  plan  is  January  1,  1948.  For 
aircraft  not  equipped  for  radiotelephone  commu- 
nication a  limited  system  of  radiotelegraph  facil- 
ities has  been  provided.  In  addition  to  the  fre- 
quencies available  for  use  in  the  Caribbean  region 
by  groups  of  frequencies  on  a  route  basis  normally 
used  by,  but  not  limited  to,  scheduled  air  carriers, 
a  six-megacycle  frequency  is  to  be  provided  for 
use  by  private,  itinerant,  and  nonscheduled  air- 
craft. 


The  world-wide  communications-procedures 
codes  and  abbreviations  developed  by  the  Second 
Session  of  the  Icao  Communications  Division 
(Montreal,  1946)  and  the  regional  supplementary 
communications  procedures  developed  at  this 
meeting  will  be  implemented  in  the  Caribbean  re- 
gion on  January  1, 1948,  concurrently  with  similar 
implementation  in  the  South  American  and  South 
Atlantic  regions. 

Radio  Station  WEK  at  New  Orleans  was  desig- 
nated as  the  broadcasting  station  for  aeronautical 
meteorological  data  for  the  Caribbean  region,  with 
area  collection  centers  at  Mexico  City;  Balboa, 
Canal  Zone;  and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 


Seventh  International  Congress  of  Administrative  Sciences 

BERN,  SWITZERLAND,  JULY  22-30,  1947 


The  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Admin- 
istrative Sciences  was  held  at  Bern,  Switzerland, 
July  22-30,  1947,  at  the  call  of  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment. The  last  Congress  was  held  at  Warsaw, 
July  9-16, 1936.  The  meetings  scheduled  for  Ber- 
lin during  1939  were  prevented  by  the  war. 

The  seven  congresses  have  been  sponsored  by 
the  International  Institute  of  Administrative 
Sciences,  an  intergovernmental  organization  estab- 
lished in  1906  to  make  studies,  exchange  informa- 
tion, and  provide  consultation  services  in  the  field 
of  public  administration.  The  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  severely  interrupted  during  the  war  in  as 
much  as  its  offices  and  files  at  Brussels  were  con- 
fiscated by  the  Nazis.  The  Institute  is  now  under- 
going reorganization  aimed  at  equipping  it  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  postwar  era.  At  i^resent  18 
or  19  governments  are  members. 

Provision  is  made  for  accredited  persons  from 
countries  which  are  not  members  of  the  Institute 
to  participate  both  as  individuals  and  through 
what  ai-e  called  national  sections.  No  convention 
has  been  enacted  which  enables  the  United  States 
to  affiliate  officially,  but  there  has  been  for  many 
years  an  active  American  section  of  the  Institute. 
This  section  is  headed  at  present  by  Leonard  D. 
White,  professor  of  public  administration  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  secretary  general  of  the  Seventh  Interna- 
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tional  Congress  of  Administrative  Sciences  re- 
ported that  750  individuals  were  registered,  repre- 
senting the  following  50  governments :  Afghanis- 
tan, Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Bulgaria,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Egypt,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Hun- 
gary, India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Italy,  Lebanon, 
Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Netherlands, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Peru,  Poland,  Por- 
tugal, Rumania,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Syria,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Vatican 
City,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  United  Nations,  Inter- 
national Labor  Ofllce,  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  TUnion 
Internationale  des  Villes,  and  le  Comite  Interna- 
tional de  I'Organisation  Scientifique  were  also 
represented.  With  certain  exceptions,  such  as 
former  enemy  countries  and  Spain,  invitations 
were  sent  to  all  governments  to  particijiate  in  the 
Congress.  European  members  of  the  Institute 
provided  the  largest  and  strongest  delegations, 
e.g.,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Nether- 
lands, Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
Switzerland. 

The  delegations  generally  comprised  persons 
drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of  administrative  posi- 
tions in  their  respective  governments,  with  a  good 
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sprinkling  of  representatives  of  provincial  and 
local  governments,  universities,  and  organizations 
of  public  officials.  A  number  of  countries,  partic- 
ularly those  of  Latin  America,  were  represented  by 
diplomatic  officers  in  the  area.  The  United  States 
Delegation,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
■with  the  approval  of  the  President,  consisted  of  the 
following  members : 

Donald  C.  Stone,  Chairman,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Esecutive  Office  of  the  President 

James  V.  Bennett,  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
Department  of  Justice 

Mrs.  Esther  Bromley,  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Civil 
Service  Commission 

Rowland  Egger,  Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia 

Herbert  Emmerich,  Executive  Director,  Public  Adminis- 
tration Clearing  House 

Charles  Hulten,"  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Administration 

Edward  A.  Litchfield,  Chief,  Civil  Affairs  Division,  Office 
of  Military  Government  for  Germany 

Lt.  Col.  John  D.  Millett,  Columbia  University  (temporarily 
on  military  assignment  in  Germany) 

Simon  MlUner,  Consultant,  Office  of  International  Trade, 
Department  of  Commerce 

James  B.  Mitchell,  Director,  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada 

In  addition  21  officials  of  the  United  States  sta- 
tioned in  Germany  attended  the  Congress. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Congress  itself,  the 
officials  of  the  Congress  were  elected  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Institute  of  Administra- 
tive Sciences.  M.  Deveze,  Minister  of  State  of  Bel- 
gium and  president  of  the  Institute,  served  ex 
o^cio  as  president  of  the  Congress,  and  the  secre- 
tary general  of  the  Institute,  Edmond  Lescir, 
served  in  that  capacity.  Donald  C.  Stone,  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Delegation,  was  elected 
a  vice  president.  Other  vice  presidents  were 
drawn  from  Czechoslovakia,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Poland,  et  cetera. 

The  opening  preliminary  session,  held  in  Par- 
liament House,  provided  an  opportunity  for  the 
review  of  developments  since  the  last  Congress,  for 
the  welcoming  by  the  Swiss  Government  and  re- 
sponses, for  an  outline  of  program  and  hoped-for 
accomplishments  of  the  Congress,  and  for  expres- 
sions of  interest  by  representatives  of  national 
delegations  and  of  other  international  organiza- 
tions. At  this  meeting  Mr.  Emmerich,  who  had 
been  designated  by  Unesco  as  its  representative  at 
the  Congress,  described  the  common  interests  of 


Unesco  and  the  Institute  and  the  hope  of  Unesoo 
for  close  working  relationships.  Mr.  Stone,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  delegations  generally,  ex- 
pressed appreciation  to  the  Swiss  Government  for 
convening  the  Congress  and  pointed  out  how  it 
could  contribute  to  governments  in  dealing  with 
certain  urgent  problems,  namely :  (a)  administra- 
tion of  postwar  reconstruction  programs;  (&)  the 
need  for  equipping  governments,  national  and 
local,  with  the  administrative  skill  necessary  to 
translate  public  policy  into  effective  action;  (c) 
the  organization  of  governments  to  deal  effectively 
through  the  U.N.  and  other  international  bodies 
and  to  carry  out  international  agreements; 
and  (d)  the  necessity  of  greater  administrative 
talent  in  the  U.N.  and  the  specialized  agencies. 
Other  speakers  were  Mr.  Etter,  President  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation;  Mr.  Wey,  President  of  the 
Swiss  National  Council;  Mr.  Jaroszynski  of  Po- 
land; and  Oscar  Leimgruber,  Chancellor  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  and  president  of  the  Or- 
ganizing Committee  of  the  Congress. 

On  successive  days  the  Congress  discussed  the 
four  general  subjects  described  below.  Represent- 
atives of  various  countries  had  been  asked  to 
prepare  papers  on  each  of  these  subjects  based  upon 
experience  within  their  countries.  These  were 
circulated  among  delegates  to  the  Congress.  At 
each  meeting  a  general  rapporteur  presented  a 
summary  of  the  reports  as  a  preliminary  to  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  subjects. 

(a)  The  postwar  tasks  incumbent  on  the  state 
and  their  administration  in  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ences of  World  War  II.  The  chairman  of  this  ses- 
sion was  Kene  Cassin,  Vice  President  of  the  Conseil 
d'fitat  of  France.  The  summary  report,  based  on 
contributions  from  the  different  countries,  was 
presented  by  Oscar  Leimgruber,  Chancellor  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  The  American  contribution 
on  this  subject  was  made  by  Herbert  Emmerich, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Public  Administration 
Clearing  House. 

{h)  The  head  of  the  government  and  the  or- 
ganisation of  his  department.  The  chairman  of 
this  session  was  Henri  Puget  of  the  Conseil 
d'fitat  of  France.  The  general  rapporteur  was 
Prof.  L.  Moureau  of  the  University  of  Liege,  Bel- 
gium.    The  American  contribution  on  this  subject 


"  Mr.  Hulten  was  unable  to  attend. 
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was  by  Fritz  Morstein  Marx,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

(c)  The  participation  of  employees  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  central^  regional^  and  local  admin- 
istration. The  chairman  of  this  session  was  Mr. 
Stone  of  the  United  States  Delegation.  The  re- 
porter was  Albert  Day,  chairman  of  the  staff  of 
the  National  Whitley  Council,  Great  Britain.  The 
American  contribution  on  this  subject  was  by 
James  B.  Mitchell,  Director  of  the  Civil  Service 
Assembly  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

{d)  The  position  of  the  regional  and  local  au- 
thorities in  their  relations  to  the  central  authori- 
ties. The  chairman  of  this  session  was  G.  A.  van 
Poelje,  Counselor  of  State,  the  Netherlands.  The 
rapporteur  was  Henri  Puget,  Conseil  d'Etat  of 
France.  The  American  contribution  on  this  sub- 
ject was  by  Rowland  Egger  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Congress,  atten- 
tion was  focused  primarily  on  the  future  activities 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Administrative 
Sciences  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  as  a  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  to  further  inter- 
change of  information  and  experience  in  the  field 
of  governmental  administration — national,  state, 
local,  and  international.  In  addition  to  remarks 
by  representatives  of  the  Swiss  Government,  ad- 
dresses were  made  by : 

Henri  Puget,  Conseil  d'etat  of  France 

Gherbal  abd  el  Latif,  Undersecretary  of  State  and  Minister 

of  Justice  of  Egypt 
Mr.  Dendiee  of  the  University  of  Athens 
Emil  Vinck,  Secretary  General  of  I'Union  Internationale 

des  Villes 
Mr.    Liinpert,    representing   le   Comity    International    de 

rOrganlsation  Scientifique 
M.  Deveze,  retiring  President  of  the  Institute 
Oscar  Leimgruber,  newly  elected  President 

In  the  concluding  talk  Mr.  Stone  pf  the  United 
States  Delegation  pointed  out  that  not  only  must 
govermnents  be  made  more  competent  technically 
but  that  the  participants  in  the  Institute  and  the 
Congress  should  help  establish  higher  levels  of 
integrity,  tolerance,  and  moral  purpose  in  gov- 
ernment and  increase  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  proc- 
esses of  democracy. 

There  was  great  interest  in  administrative  de- 
velopments in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent that  measures  taken  to  improve  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Federal  Government  and  its  internal 


management  were  being  followed  closely  in  many 
other  places. 

The  committee  work  of  the  Congress  was  re- 
stricted almost  entirely  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee.  Herbert  Emmerich  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  and  participated  actively  in  dis- 
cussion and  in  the  drafting  of  the  resolutions. 
The  United  States  Delegation  was  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  dealing  with  substantive 
issues  under  discussion,  believing  that  the  main 
value  of  the  Congress  was  the  exchange  of  ideas 
on  these  subjects.  However,  most  of  the  delegates 
wished  to  have  some  official  expression  resulting 
from  the  Congress.  The  resolutions  which  were 
presented  and  accepted  were  never  formally  voted 
upon. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  accomplishment  at 
the  Congress  was  the  completion  of  arrangements 
for  the  conduct  by  the  International  Institute 
jointly  with  I'Union  Internationale  des  Villes  and 
the  International  Federation  of  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  of  a  project  designed  to  lay  out  a 
plan  for  the  interchange  of  governmental  officials 
of  different  countries  in  order  to  provide  them 
periods  for  observation  of  new  administrative 
practices  and  for  exchange  of  experience  and  views 
with  other  officials.  Rowland  Egger,  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Delegation,  had  been  retained 
by  Unesco  prior  to  the  Congress  to  develop  a 
contract  under  which  the  "Common  Services"  of 
the  three  organizations  listed  above  (whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Brussels)  would  make  the  prelimi- 
nary surveys.  Through  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  States  Delegation,  agreement  was  reached 
regarding  the  plan  to  be  carried  out.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  Louis  Camu,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  Belgian  Government  after  the  war, 
to  undertake  the  project.  Supplementary  negotia- 
tions resulted  in  the  Belgian  Budget  Ministry's 
making  Andre  Molitor  available  to  assist  M. 
Camu.  The  proposed  contract,  readjusted  in  the 
light  of  suggestions  made  at  Bern,  has  now  been 
signed  by  all  parties. 

Another  accomplishment  incidental  to  the  Con- 
gress was  the  adoption  by  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Administrative  Sciences  of  revised  statutes. 
The  principal  amendments  agreed  to  included  :  (a) 
extension  of  the  objects  of  the  Institute  to  include 
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international  administi-ation  and  of  the  member- 
ship to  include  officials  of  international  organiza- 
tions; (b)  increase  in  the  membres  titulaires  for  a 
single  country  to  35 ;  (c)  assignment  of  10  votes  to 
national  sections  at  meetings  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  designation  of  two  delegates  to  cast 
the  votes;  {d)  the  reconstitution  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Institute  to  consist  of  the  president,  not  over 
10  vice  presidents,  the  secretary  general,  and  the 
treasurer;  (e)  the  holding  of  congresses  every  two 
years  instead  of  three  and  the  restriction  to  one 
term  of  the  eligibility  of  the  president  for  reelec- 
tion; (/)  the  assessment  of  income  at  the  rate  of 
140  Belgian  francs  per  100,000  inhabitants  at  value 
of  the  Belgian  franc  (approximately  $0.04)  on 
July  13,  1936  (assessments  may  be  raised  by  the 
Bureau  to  160  francs  per  100,000  inhabitants;  dues 
of  collective  members  are  1,000  Belgian  francs,  of 
membres  titulaires  100  Belgian  francs,  and  of  asso- 
ciated members  150  Belgian  francs)  ;  and  {g) 
modification  of  the  statutes,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  next  General  Assembly,  in  order  to  meet  con- 


ditions imposed  by  nations  in  connection  with 
ratification  of  an  international  convention. 

Oscar  Leimgruber  was  elected  president  of  the 
Institute  for  the  1947-49  term.  The  following 
vice  presidents,  who,  with  President  Leimgruber 
and  Secretary  General  Lescir,  will  constitute  the 
Bureau,  were  elected : 

Abgentina  :   Rafael  Bielsa,  lawyer,  Rosario  de  Santa  F6 
Belgium  :  Georges  Dor,  University  of  Ll^ge 
Denmabk  :  Frants  Hvass,  Secretary  General  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs,  Copenhagen 
Fkance  :  Rene  Cassin,  Vice  President  of  the  Conseil  d'fitat, 

Paris  (alternate,  Henri  Puget) 
Netheblands  :  Gerrit  A.  van  Poelje,  Counselor  of  State, 

The  Hague 
Poland  :  Mauryey  Jaroszynski,  University  of  Warsaw 
Portugal  :  Marcelo  Castano,  University  of  Lisbon 
United  States  :  Herbert  Emmerich,  Director  of  Public 
Administration  Clearing  House,  Chicago 

There  were  two  places  left  unfilled  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Bureau. 

No  place  having  been  agreed  upon  for  the  next 
Congress,  the  matter  was  left  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Institute. 
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Freedom  of  Association 


ADOPTION  OF  RESOLUTION 


One  of  the  items  which  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  is  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Thirtieth 
Session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference  on 
July  11,  1947,  at  Geneva,  concerning  freedom  of 
association  and  pi-otection  of  the  right  to  organize 
and  to  bargain  collectively.  Transmittal  of  this 
resolution  to  the  General  Assembly  resulted  from 
the  decision  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
on  August  8,  1947. 

The  statement  of  principles  contained  in  this 
resolution  takes  on  particular  significance  because 
of  the  affirmative  support  of  the  entire  United 
States  Delegation  at  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference, which  included  James  David  Zellerbach 
of   the    Crown-Zellerbach    Corporation    of    San 


Francisco  as  employers'  representative  and  the 
late  Robert  J.  Watt  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  as  workers'  representative,  in  addition 
to  David  A.  Morse,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Senator  from  Utah, 
who  served  as  Government  representatives.  The 
resolution  was  drafted  only  after  intense  debate 
by  members  of  the  Government,  employers',  and 
workers'  groups  in  the  very  representative  com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Morse,  who  is  now  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor,  had  been  unanimously  elected 
as  chairman. 

However  controversial  the  discussion  had  been, 
the  committee's  resolution  obtained  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Conference,  which  was  attended 
by  delegations  from  48  of  the  53  member  states  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization. 


RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  FREEDOM  OF  ASSOCIATION  AND  PROTECTION 
OF  THE  RIGHT  TO  ORGANISE  AND  TO  BARGAIN  COLLECTIVELY 


Whereas  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  International  Labour  Organisation  expressly 
declares  "recognition  of  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  association"  to  be  a  means  of  improving  condi- 
tions of  labour  and  of  establishing  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  Declaration  of  Philadelphia  re- 
affirms that  "freedom  of  expression  and  of  associa- 
tion are  essential  to  sustained  progress"  and  re- 
cognises the  solemn  obligation  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization  to  further  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  programmes  which  will  achieve, 
among  other  things :  "the  effective  recognition  of 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  the  co-operation 
of  management  and  labour  in  the  continuous  im- 
provement of  productive  efficiency,  and  the  collab- 
oration of  workers  and  employers  in  the  prepara- 
tion   and    application    of    social    and    economic 


measures" ;  and 


Whereas  it  also  affirms  that  the  principles  set 
forth  in  this  Declaration  are  fully  applicable  to 
all  peoples  everywhere  and  that,  while  the  manner 
of  their  application  must  be  determined  with  due 
regard  to  the  stage  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment reached  by  each  people,  their  progressive  ap- 
plication to  peoples  who  are  still  dependent,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  have  already  achieved  self- 
government,  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole 
civilised  world ;  and 

Whereas  standards  of  living,  normal  function- 
ing of  national  economy  and  social  and  economic 
stability  depend  to  a  considerable  degree  on  a 
properly  organised  system  of  industrial  relations 
founded  on  the  recognition  of  freedom  of  associa- 
tion; and 

W11ERE.VS,  moreover,  in  many  countries,  employ- 
ers' and  workers'  organisations  have  been  associ- 
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ated  with  the  preparation  and  application  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  measures;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Labour  Conference, 
the  Regional  Conferences  of  the  American  States 
Members  of  the  International  Labour  Organisa- 
tion and  the  various  Industrial  Committees  have, 
in  numerous  Resolutions,  called  the  attention  of 
the  States  Members  of  the  International  Labour 
Organisation  to  the  need  for  establishing  an  ap- 
propriate system  of  industrial  relations  founded 
on  the  guarantee  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
association. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  International 
Labour  Organisation : 

Having  been  convened  at  Geneva  by  the  Gov- 
erning Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office, 
and  having  met  in  its  Thirtieth  Session  on  19  June, 
1947  adopts  this  11th  day  of  July  of  the  year  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven,  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution : 

I.  Freedom  of  Association 

1.  Employers  and  workers,  without  distinction 
whatsoever,  should  have  the  inviolable  right  to 
establish  or  join  organisations  of  their  own  choos- 
ing without  previous  authorisation. 

2.  Employers'  and  workers'  organisations  should 
have  the  right  to  draw  up  their  constitutions  and 
rules,  to  organise  their  administration  and  activi- 
ties and  to  formulate  their  programmes;  there 
should  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  public 
authorities  which  would  restrict  this  right  or  im- 
pede the  organisations  in  the  lawful  exercise  of 
this  right. 

3.  Employers'  and  workers'  organisations 
should  not  be  liable  to  be  dissolved  or  have  their 
activities  suspended  by  administrative  authority. 

4.  Employers'  and  workers'  organisations 
should  have  the  right  to  establish  federations  and 
confederations  as  well  as  the  right  of  affiliation 
with  international  organisations  of  employers  and 
workers. 

5.  The  guarantees  defined  in  paragraphs  1, 
2  and  3  herein  with  regard  to  the  establishment, 
functioning,  dissolution  and  suspension  of  em- 
ployers' and  workers'  organisations  should  ap- 
ply to  federations  and  confederations  of  such 
organisations. 

6.  The  acquisition  of  legal  personality  by  em- 
,  ployers'  and  workers'  organisations  should  not 
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be  made  subject  to  conditions  of  such  a  character 
as  to  restrict  freedom  of  association  as  hereinbe- 
fore defined. 

7.  The  acquisition  and  exercise  of  the  rights  as 
outlined  in  this  part  should  not  exempt  the  em- 
ployers' and  workers'  organisations  from  their 
full  share  of  responsibilities  and  obligations. 

II.  Protection  of  tfie  riglit  to  organise  and 
to  bargain  collectively 

8.  There  should  be  agreement  between  organ- 
ised employers  and  workers  mutually  to  respect 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  association. 

9.  (1)  Where  full  and  effective  protection  is 
not  already  afforded  appropriate  measures  should 
be  taken  to  enable  guarantees  to  be  provided  for : 

(a)  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  freedom  of 
association  without  fear  of  intimidation,  coercion 
or  restraint  from  any  source  with  the  object  of: 

(i)  making  the  employment  of  the  worker  con- 
ditional on  his  not  joining  a  trade  union  or  on 
his  withdrawing  from  a  trade  union  of  which  he 
is  a  member; 

(ii)  prejudicing  a  worker  because  he  is  a  mem- 
ber or  agent  or  official  of  a  trade  union; 

(iii)  dismissing  a  worker  because  he  is  a  mem- 
ber or  agent  or  official  of  a  trade  union. 

(b)  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  association  by 
workers'  organisations  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
any  acts  on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  employers' 
organisations  or  their  agents  with  the  object  of: 

(i)  furthering  the  establishment  of  trade  un- 
ions under  the  domination  of  employers; 

(ii)  interfering  with  the  formation  or  admin- 
istration of  a  trade  union  or  contributing  finan- 
cial or  other  support  to  it ; 

(iii)  refusing  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
principles  of  trade  union  recognition  and  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

(2)  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  a 
provision  in  a  freely  concluded  collective  agree- 
ment making  membership  of  a  certain  trade  union 
a  condition  precedent  to  employment  or  a  condi- 
tion of  continued  employment  does  not  fall  within 
the  terms  of  this  Resolution. 

10.  Appropriate  agencies  should  be  established, 
if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  pro- 
tection of  the  right  of  association  as  defined  in 
paragraph  9  herein. 
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[Released  to  the  press  October  28] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
28  that  the  President  had  approved  final  composi- 
tion of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Second 
Session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization at  Mexico  City  from  November  6  to 
December  3.    The  Delegation  follows : 

United  States  Representatives 

William  Benton,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Chairman 

Milton  Eisenhower,  Chairman,  U.S.  National  Commission 
for  UNESCO  and  Member  of  the  Executive  Board  for 
UNESCO ;  President,  Kansas  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Applied  Science,  Manhattan,  Kans.,  Vice 
Chairman 

Laurence  Duggan,  Director,  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation, New  York  City 

Reuben  Gustavson,  Chancellor,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Helen  White,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wis. 

A-Uernates 

Detlev  Bronk,  Chairman,  National  Research  Council, 
Washington 

Charles  S.  Johnson,  President,  Fisk  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

George  Stoddard,  President,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
111. 

Howard  B.  Wilson,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  New  York  City 

Louise  Wright,  Director,  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Chicago 

Advisers 

Saxton  Bradford,  Deputy  Director,  Unesco  Relations  Staff, 

Department  of  State 
Esther  C.  Brunauer,  Assistant  Director,  Unesco  Relations 

Staff,  Department  of  State 
William  G.  Carr,  Associate  Secretary,  National  Education 

Association  of  the  U.S.,  Washington 
Arthur  H.  Compton,  Chancellor,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis 
Samuel  De  Palma,  Division  of  International  Organization 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Ren6  d'Harnoncourt,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 

City 
Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress 
Dorothy  Posdick,  Office  of  European  Affairs,  Department 
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Lloyd  A.  Free,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Information  and  Educational  Exchange,  De- 
partment of  State 

Raymond  H.  Geist,  Counselor  of  Embassy,  American  Em- 
bassy, Mexico  City 

Monsignor  Frederick  Hochwalt,  General  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, Washington 

Kenneth  Holland,  Assistant  Director  for  Cultural  Affairs, 
Office  of  Information  and  Educational  Exchange, 
Department  of  State 

Charles  M.  Hulten,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration 

Walter  Kotschnig,  Chief,  Division  of  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Joseph  Landis,  President,  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

Richard  McKeon,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of 
Chicago ;  and  U.S.  Adviser  on  Unesco  Affairs,  Paris 

James  Marshall,  Member,  Board  of  Education,  New  York 
City 

Kendrick  Marshall,  Director,  Division  of  International 
Educational  Relations,  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

Albert  H.  Rosenthal,  Assistant  Director,  Unesco  Relations 
Staff,  Department  of  State 

Harold  B.  Snyder,  Director,  Commission  for  International 
Educational  Reconstruction,  Washington 

S.  Walter  Washington,  First  Secretary,  American  Embassy, 
Mexico  City 

Secretary  General  and  Adviser 

Charles  A.  Thomson,  Director,  Unesco  Relations  Staff; 

and  Executive  Secretary,  U.S.  National  Commission 

for  UNESCO,  Department  of  State 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  General  for  Liaison 
Morrill  Cody,  Cultural  Officer,  American  Embassy,  Mexico 
City 

Press  Relations  Officer 

Dorsey  Gassaway  Fisher,  First  Secretary,  American  Em- 
bassy, Mexico  City 

Public  Liaison  Officer 

Donald  Wilson,  Division  of  Public  Liaison,  Department  of 
State 

Special  Assistants  to  the  Chairman 

Forrest  K.  Geerken,  Second  Secretary,  American  Embassy, 

Mexico  City 
Kenneth  Davis,  Kansas  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Applied  Science,  Manhattan,  Kans. 
Alice  T.  Curran,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
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Executive  Secretary 

Millard  L.  Kenestrick,  Chief,  Administrative  Services  Sec- 
tion, Division  of  International  Conferences,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Technical  Secretary 

Herbert  J.  Abraham,  Assistant  Director,  Uwesco  Rela- 
tions Staff,  Department  of  State 

AssiMant  Technical  Secretaries 

Henry  E.  Billingsley,  Division  of  International  Confer- 
ences, Department  of  State 

Arthur  A.  Compton,  Acting  U.S.  Adviser  on  TJnesco  Affairs, 
American  Embassy,  Paris 

Administratiiw  and  Fiscal  Officer 

Allen  P.  Manning,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

Administrative  Liaison 

William  P.  Hughes,  Executive  Officer,  American  Embassy, 
Mexico  City 

Documents  Officer 

Donald  A.  BuUard,  Unesco  Relations  Staff,  Department 
of  State 

Delegations  from  32  member  nations  will  attend 
the  Conference,  which  also  marks  Unesco's  first 
anniversary  as  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  General  Conference  will  consider 
UNESCO's  proposed  program  for  1948,  which  has 
been  given  a  new  focus  through  a  regrouping 
of  its  major  aims  into  five  broad  categories. 
These  include:  (1)  raising  the  standards  of  edu- 
cation, science,  and  culture;  (2)  the  free  flow  of 
ideas;  (3)  education  for  international  under- 
standing ;  (4)  mail  and  the  modern  world,  which 
is  devoted  principally  to  the  study  of  tensions 
affecting  international  understanding;  and  (5) 
acting  through  governments  and  peoples,  a  sec- 
tion which  will  be  devoted  principally  to  bud- 
getary and  staff  considerations. 

Eight  members  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
are  members  of  the  United  States  National  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO,  which  at  its  recent  confer- 
ence in  Chicago  recommended  to  the  Department 
of  State  that  highest  priority  in  1948  be  given  to 
rebuilding  the  war-devastated  schools,  colleges, 
libraries,  laboratories,  and  museums  of  the  world. 
Emphasis  on  the  free  flow  of  ideas  will  include 
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special  attention  to  the  interchange  of  students 
and  teachers,  a  survey  of  the  press,  films,  telecom- 
munications, postal  services,  and  plans  for  a 
world-wide  radio  network. 

Other  areas  of  discussion  will  feature  the  anal- 
ysis of  textbooks  (including  a  study  of  those 
inimical  to  peace)  and  recommendations  for  four 
teachers'  seminars  in  different  sections  of  the  world 
to  be  modeled  on  the  teachers'  seminar  held  as  a 
pilot  project  in  Paris  last  summer. 

U.  S.  Delegation  to  Asian 
Conference  of  ILO 

[Released  to  the  press  October  27] 

The  President  has  approved  the  composition  of 
a  United  States  Observer  Delegation  to  the  Pre- 
paratory Asian  Regional  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  (Ilo),  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  it  was  announced  on 
October  27.  This  meeting  is  scheduled  to  open  at 
New  Delhi,  India,  on  October  27,  1947,  and  will 
last  until  November  8.  Representing  the  United 
States  as  observers  will  be  Henry  F.  Grady,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  India,  and  William  S. 
Tyson,  Solicitor,  Department  of  Labor,  with 
Robert  M.  Carr,  First  Secretary,  American  Em- 
bassy, New  Delhi,  as  an  adviser. 

This  meeting  will  consider:  (a)  problems  of 
social  security ;  (h)  labor  policy  in  general,  includ- 
ing enforcement;  (c)  the  general  economic  back- 
gi-ound  of  social  policy,  including  industrialization 
problems;  and  (d)  a  program  of  action  for  pro- 
gressive enforcement  of  social  standards  embodied 
in  Ilo  conventions  and  recommendations,  but  not 
yet  applied  in  the  individual  countries  of  Asia. 

The  99th  Session  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
Ilo  (September  1946  at  Montreal)  approved  the 
sending  of  a  preliminary  mission  to  visit  India  and 
other  Asiatic  countries  for  verification  and  ampli- 
fication of  material  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
work  of  the  Preparatory  Conference.  Tliis  mis- 
sion began  its  work  at  New  Delhi  on  January  30, 
1947,  and  its  resultant  reports  will  be  considered 
by  the  Conference. 
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General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  Completed  at  Geneva 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  October  29] 

The  announcement  today  of  the  completion, 
among  23  nations  at  Geneva,  of  a  general  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  and  trade  is  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  international  economic  relations.  Never 
before  have  so  many  nations  combined  in  such 
a  sustained  effort  to  lower  barriers  to  trade.  Never 
before  have  nations  agreed  upon  action,  on  tariffs 
and  preferences,  so  extensive  in  its  coverage  and 
so  far-reaching  in  its  effects.    In  a  world  economic 


situation  characterized  until  now  by  progressive 
deterioration,  this  agreement  is  heartening  indeed. 
Viewed  against  the  background  of  other  plans  for 
economic  reconstruction,  it  confirms  the  general 
acceptance  of  an  expanding  multilateral  trading 
system  as  the  goal  of  national  policies.  By  demon- 
strating the  willingness  of  nations  to  attack  their 
common  difficulties  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  it 
gives  ground  for  confidence  that  we  shall  succeed 
in  solving  the  problems  that  are  still  ahead. 


REVIEW  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 


[Released  to  the  press  October  29] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
29  that  the  delegations  to  the  International  Trade 
Conference  at  Geneva  have  completed  their  nego- 
tiations and  will  sign  the  final  act  of  the  confer- 
ence on  October  30.  This  act  authenticates  the  text 
of  a  general  agi-eement  on  tariffs  and  trade  among 
23  countries,  belonging  to  16  customs  areas,  which 
carried  on  three  quarters  of  the  world's  trade  be- 
fore the  war.  The  agreement  covers  more  than 
45,000  items  and  accounts  for  two  thirds  of  the 
trade  among  the  countries  in  the  gi-oup.  It  thus 
represents  the  most  comprehensive  action  ever 
undertaken  for  the  reduction  of  barriers  to  trade. 

The  countries  participating  in  the  negotiations 
leading  to  the  agreement  are  Australia,  the  Bel- 
gium-Netherlands-Luxcmbourg  Customs  Union 
(Benelux),  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  India  and  Pakistan,  the 
Customs  Union  of  Lebanon  and  Syria,  New  Zea- 
land, Norway,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
United  Kingdom  together  with  Burma,  Ceylon, 
and  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  brings  to  a  successful  conclusion 
six  months  of  continuous  sessions  at  Geneva  pre- 
ceded by  more  than  a  year  of  intensive  prepara- 
tion both  here  and  abroad.  It  incorporates  tlie 
results  of  negotiations  that  were  carried  on  si- 
multaneously between  106  pairs  of  countries.  The 
United  States  was  a  party  to  15  of  these  nego- 
tiations.    Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the 
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concessions  granted,  not  only  in  these  cases  but  in 
the  other  91  negotiations  as  well,  will  be  extended, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  to  the  United  States. 

The  negotiations  leading  to  the  agreement  were 
conducted  on  a  selective,  product-by-product  basis. 
Action  on  individual  products  included  substan- 
tial reductions  in  duties  on  some  products,  the 
binding  of  low  rates  of  duty  on  others,  and  the 
binding  of  free  entry  on  still  others.  Preferences 
affecting  a  large  part  of  our  trade  with  countries 
in  the  British  Commonwealth  have  been  substan- 
tially reduced,  and  preferences  on  a  long  list  of 
products  which  we  export  to  the  various  countries 
of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  eliminated.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  agi'eement,  no  new  prefer- 
ences can  be  created,  and  no  existing  preferences 
can  be  increased. 

The  concessions  on  tariffs  and  preferences  con- 
tained in  the  agreement  are  safeguarded  by  general 
provisions  that  are  designed  to  prevent  partici- 
pating countries  from  nullifying  such  concessions 
by  resorting  to  other  forms  of  restriction  or  dis- 
crimination. These  provisions  cover  restrictive 
methods  of  customs  administration,  discrimina- 
tory internal  taxes  and  regulations,  import  quota 
systems  and  exchange  controls,  and  the  operations 
of  state-trading  enterprises.  They  require  the 
general  application  of  the  principle  of  most-fa- 
vored-nation ti'eatment  in  international  trade. 

Concessions  made  by  the  United  States  in  these 
negotiations  are  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
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Congress  in  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
and  all  of  the  concessions  contained  in  the  agree- 
ment are  subject  to  a  provision  required  by  Ameri- 
can procedure  under  that  act.  If  througli  unfore- 
seen developments  a  particular  tariff  reduction 
should  increase  imports  so  sharply  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  producers,  the 
country  granting  the  reduction  may  suspend  its 
operation  in  whole  or  in  part.  Other  countries 
may  then  withdraw  equivalent  concessions  so  that 
the  balance  of  the  agreement  may  be  restored. 

The  details  of  the  agreement  will  not  be  made 
public  until  it  has  been  formally  transmitted  to 
the  governments  of  the  countries  concerned,  trans- 
lated into  languages  other  than  the  official  versions 
in  English  and  French,  and  checked  for  accuracy. 
They  will  then  be  released  simultaneously  by  the 
United  Nations  and  in  the  23  capitals. 

The  tentative  schedule  for  action  on  the  agree- 
ment is  as  follows :  A  protocol  of  provisional  ap- 
plication has  been  opened  for  signature  by  partici- 
pating countries.  If  this  protocol  has  been  signed 
by  the  key  countries  in  the  group  (Australia,  Ben- 
elux, Canada,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States)  by  November  15,  the  agreement 
will  be  published  on  November  18,  and  the  tariff 
concessions  which  it  contains  will  be  put  into  effect 
by  these  countries  on  January  1,  1948,  together 
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with  all  of  its  general  provisions  that  can  be  made 
operative  under  existing  laws.  The  agreement 
will  finally  become  effective  for  each  of  the  partici- 
pating countries  when  it  files  a  formal  instrument 
of  acceptance  with  the  United  Nations  by  June 
30,  1948. 

On  August  22  the  delegates  at  Geneva,  sitting  as 
a  United  Nations  Preparatory  Committee,  com- 
pleted a  draft  charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization  for  submission  to  a  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment  which  will 
convene  at  Habana,  Cuba,  on  November  21.  A 
central  provision  of  this  charter  requires  members 
of  the  Ito  to  negotiate  for  the  reduction  of  barriers 
to  trade.  The  successful  completion  of  the  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  removes  all  doubt 
concerning  the  workability  of  that  provision.  As 
regards  their  trade  with  each  other,  which  consti- 
tutes the  great  bulk  of  the  world's  trade,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Preparatory  Committee  have  already 
fulfilled  their  obligation.  The  Habana  confer- 
ence will  therefore  open  with  progress  in  tariff 
reduction  an  accomplished  fact.  The  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  on  joining  the  Ito,  will  then 
assume  an  obligation  to  take  similar  action  with 
respect  to  their  own  tariffs.  The  conclusion  of  the 
Geneva  negotiations  is  thus  a  major  step  on  the 
road  toward  a  stiU  more  comprehensive  agreement 
for  the  reduction  of  barriers  to  trade. 


Government  Policy  and  International  Trade 


BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  THORP  > 


[Released  to  the  press  October  27] 

For  any  country  and  at  any  given  period  of  time 
foreign  policy  tends  to  be  a  reflection  of  domestic 
policy — an  effort  to  extend  the  domestic  scene  to 
the  foreign  field.  Thus  American  economic  for- 
eign policy  is  greatly  affected  by  the  character  of 
our  own  economy.  We  start  quite  naturally  with 
the  proposition  that  the  same  system  of  trading 
which  has  created  our  gi-eat  productive  machine, 
built  up  the  United  States  market,  and  given  us 
such  a  high  standard  of  living  should  be  our 
objective  in  our  economic  foreign  policy. 

Our  economy  is  still  essentially  one  of  private 
property  and  individual  initiative.  At  times  we 
hear  individual  businessmen  grumble  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  running  their  enterprises,  but  the  basic 
fact  is  that,  by  and  large,  the  businessman,  farmer, 
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trader,  and  consumer  still  have  their  freedom  of 
operation.  We  have  pursued  monopolies  and  re- 
straints of  trade  for  over  50  years,  though  I  must 
admit  that  the  speed  of  pursuit  has  been  somewhat 
erratic.  We  have  added  to  the  rules  of  the  game 
from  time  to  time  and  occasionally  change  the 
rules  without  very  much  notice.  We  set  up  elabo- 
rate and  necessary  controls  during  the  war,  and 
we  moved  to  clear  them  away  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  The  basic  fact 
remains  that  the  Government  is  not  operating  our 
economy  and  that  we  still  regard  direct  Govern- 


'  Address  delivered  before  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
New  York,  N.  T.,  on  Oct.  27, 1947,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date.  Willard  L.  Thorp  Is  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  economic  affairs. 
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ment  interference  as  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

This  attitude  is  reflected  in  our  foreign  policy. 
Traditionally,  it  is  the  American  belief  and  ex- 
perience that  foreign  trade  and  commerce  are  also 
carried  on  most  efficiently  and  reach  their  highest 
levels  when  conducted  by  private  businessmen.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  we  believe  that  the  most 
efficient  pattern  of  international  trade  is  one  in 
which  the  major  decisions  are  made  not  by  govern- 
ments but  by  private  buyers  and  sellers,  under 
conditions  of  active  competition  and  with  proper 
safeguards  against  the  establishment  of  monopo- 
lies and  cartels.  Under  such  a  system,  just  as  in 
the  domestic  economy,  buyers  make  their  pur- 
chases and  sellers  make  their  sales  at  whatever  time 
and  place  and  in  whatever  quantities  they  choose, 
relying  for  guidance  on  whatever  prices  the  mar- 
ket may  afford.  Therefore,  the  American  tradi- 
tion is  for  particular  transactions  in  international 
trade  to  be  carried  on  through  private  channels. 

I  must  note  at  once  that  there  are  many  perma- 
nent exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  other  more  tem- 
porary excei^tions  made  necessary  by  some  special 
situation.  As  a  permanent  exception  I  might  note 
traffic  in  narcotics  and  in  munitions.  As  a  tem- 
porary case  I  might  cite  the  fact  that  the  war 
emergency  compelled  many  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  to  resort  to  close  control  of 
international  commerce  because  of  the  comj^ara- 
tively  limited  supply  of  basic  commodities.  Right 
now  in  the  United  States,  more  than  two  years 
after  the  war,  about  600  commodities  are  still 
under  export  control,  including  such  critical  items 
as  food,  feeds,  fertilizer,  coal,  petroleum,  and  steel. 
While  these  trade  controls  ordinarily  are  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  our  commercial  policy,  they  are 
necessary  in  order  to  insure  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  those  items  in  short  world  supply ;  to  pre- 
vent an  undue  impact  on  our  domestic  economy; 
and  to  direct  exports  to  areas  of  greatest  need. 
The  support  which  these  export  controls  give  to 
our  foreign  policy  at  this  critical  time  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

There  is  one  reason  why  foreign  economic 
policy  is  even  less  simple  a  matter  than  do- 
mestic economic  policy — that  one  end  of  each 
transaction,  either  the  buyer  or  seller,  is  by  defini- 
tion in  some  other  country.  It  is  within  our  power 
to  define  the  economic  pattern  so  far  as  the  Amer- 


ican participant  is  concerned,  but  we  cannot  leg- 
islate the  full  scheme  of  things  for  the  foreign 
buyer  or  seller.  The  result  is  that  it  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  United  States  Government  to  work 
out  some  general  basis  of  understanding  with  the 
other  country  which  will  define  the  character  of 
the  economic  environment  in  which  business  is 
done  and  the  extent  to  which  the  respective  govern- 
ments shall  exercise  controls  or  erect  barriers  to 
trade.  Traditionally  such  problems  have  been 
dealt  with  bilaterally,  by  pairs  of  countries.  Our 
own  arrangements  come  chiefly  under  the  head- 
ing of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  and  commer- 
cial treaties.  The  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been 
the  economic  cornerstone  of  the  United  States 
foreign  policy  for  more  than  12  years.  Within 
certain  limits  set  by  Congress,  these  agreements 
define  tariff  and  other  conditions  of  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Since  the  act  was  passed 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  tariff  and  barriers 
in  other  countries  were  both  extremely  high,  the 
agreements  have  generally  involved  mutual  reduc- 
tion of  barriers  after  careful  negotiation.  Further- 
more, they  establish  certain  rules  and  principles, 
deviations  from  which  may  be  made  only  after 
consultation  between  the  countries.  These  agree- 
ments have  helped  to  expand  United  States  foreign 
trade,  to  increase  employment,  and  to  cement 
friendly  relations  with  other  countries  through- 
out the  world. 

The  trade-agreements  program  is  simply  a 
means  by  which  we  and  foreign  countries  agree 
to  the  reciprocal  relaxation  of  governmental  re- 
strictions on  both  sides,  thus  promoting  trade  in 
both  directions  to  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  in  both  countries.  This  expanded  two- 
way  trade  results  in  a  net  gain  in  production,  con- 
sumption, and  employment  in  both  countries, 
which  stimulates  economic  activity  throughout 
their  economies. 

The  trade-agreements  program  is  a  hard- 
headed,  practical  program  because  it  recognizes 
the  unyielding  fact  that  trade,  in  order  to  move  at 
all,  must  move  in  both  directions.  In  the  long  run 
we  cannot  export  unless  we  import.  Other  coun- 
tries cannot  buy  our  goods  and  services  unless  we 
buy  their  goods  and  services.  Both  of  us  must  buy 
and  sell  in  order  to  keep  our  factories  going,  our 
farms  operating,  our  workers  employed,  and  our 
consumers  supplied. 
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While  the  trade  agreement  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  barriers  to  the  flow  of  goods  in  inter- 
national commerce,  the  commercial  treaty — or 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation — 
deals  largely  with  persons  and  with  other  instru- 
mentalities of  international  economic  operation, 
by  means  of  which  the  flow  of  goods  and  services 
is  cai-ried  on.  It  determines  the  basic  rights  of 
American  citizens  and  corporations,  American 
goods,  and  American  ships  in  some  foreign 
country. 

Conditions  existing  throughout  a  large  part  of 
gi  the  world  at  the  present  time  make  the  moderniza- 
tion and  the  extension  of  our  commercial  treaty 
structure  a  matter  of  considerable  urgency.  Large 
portions  of  the  world  have  been  in  a  state  of  an- 
archy and  chaos  for  a  decade.  Nowhere  has  the 
resulting  dislocation  been  more  serious  than  in 
those  institutions,  channels,  and  practices  affecting 
international  economic  affairs.  Both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  international  law  have  been  flouted, 
and  treaties  have  been  broken  deliberately  and 
boldly.  In  some  areas  the  inhabitants  have  the 
belief  that  their  past  misery  has  been  primarily 
caused  by  foreigners  and  therefore  are  disposed 
to  show  little  sympathy  with  or  respect  for  for- 
eign property  or  foreign  personnel.  The  problem 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  new  types  and 
forms  of  economic  patterns  are  emerging  in  vari- 
ous countries,  so  the  problem  of  the  proper  place 
and  treatment  of  foreign  capital  and  foreign  per- 
sons takes  on  a  new  difficulty  unless  clearly  recog- 
nized rules  are  established. 

Considerations  of  public  interest  require  that 
the  American  Government  contribute  in  every  way 
possible  to  the  restoration  of  respect  for  law  and 
orderly  processes  in  domestic  as  well  as  interna- 
tional transactions  of  every  country.  One  ap- 
proach is  the  systematic  recording  in  treaty  form 
of  those  mutually  acceptable  general  principles 
that  can  be  counted  on  to  promote  stability  in 
economic  affairs. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  of  State 
has  a  program  vigorously  under  way  for  modern- 
izing and  extending  the  coverage  of  our  commer- 
cial treaties.  There  are  now  in  effect  some  25  rela- 
tively comprehensive  commercial  treaties,  about  a 
score  of  others  the  subject  matter  of  which  is  some- 
what limited,  and  an  approximately  equal  number 
of  Executive  agreements,  exclusive  of  the  agree- 
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ments  with  28  countries  concluded  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934, 
relating  to  more  specific  problems  on  the  same 
general  subject  matter.  Nevertheless,  we  are  with- 
out such  contractual  bases  for  our  economic  and 
commercial  relations  with  a  considerable  number 
of  the  more  important  trading  countries. 

At  this  moment  the  Department  has  in  the  plan- 
ning, drafting,  or  discussion  stage  about  20  proj- 
ects for  new  comprehensive  commercial  treaties. 
In  the  case  of  China,  negotiations  have  been  com- 
pleted and  the  proposed  treaty  is  now  before  the 
Senate  for  ratification. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  greatest  number  of  inter- 
national problems  are  still  bilateral  in  character, 
as  indicated  by  the  constant  flow  of  diplomatic 
notes,  aide-memoires,  memoranda,  and  ambassa- 
dorial conversations  which  pass  between  govern- 
ments, there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  deal  with  our 
present-day  problems  on  a  multi-national  basis  so 
far  as  possible.  For  almost  the  first  hundred  years 
of  its  existence,  the  United  States  entered  into  no 
multilateral  treaties,  agreements,  or  conventions 
whatsoever.  However,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
this  approach  should  have  come  so  strongly  to  the 
fore  at  this  particular  time.  The  world  has  been 
growing  smaller  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate,  while 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  economic  activity 
have  become  increasingly  complex.  Different  bi- 
lateral arrangements  on  the  same  subject  by  any 
one  country  with  several  others  make  for  great 
administrative  confusion  at  home.  But  the  basic 
reason  is  not  administrative.  Many  of  these  eco- 
nomic situations  are  interlocking.  Trade  may  be 
triangular  or  quadrilateral.  Certainly  financial 
currents  flow  back  and  forward. 

Added  to  the  inherent  complexities  of  trade  ne- 
gotiations is  the  fact  that  World  War  II  left  the 
world  economic  and  trade  situation  in  a  chaotic 
condition.  Many  of  the  nations  most  important 
in  United  States  foreign  trade  suffered  devasta- 
tion of  their  industry  and  agriculture  or  wholesale 
conversion  to  war  purposes.  Their  capital  struc- 
tures were  wrecked,  their  manpower  reduced,  and 
their  assets  destroyed.  Their  people  are  cold, 
hungry,  and  disillusioned.  These  many  difficul- 
ties, particularly  those  in  the  economic  field,  have 
led  countries  to  take  whatever  kinds  of  extraordi- 
nary measures  the  traffic  will  bear.  These  vary 
from  the  operation  of  internal  relief  programs  to 
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the  taking  over  of  sections  of  industry  for  direct 
governmental  control  through  the  process  of  na- 
tionalization. Unusual  fiscal  measures  are  seized 
upon  in  an  effort  to  prevent  runaway  inflation,  and 
in  the  field  of  foreign  economic  relationships  most 
countries  are  now  exercising  controls  through 
quota  systems  over  the  tj^pe  of  goods  to  be  moved 
and,  through  foreign  exchange,  control  over  the 
process  of  international  payments. 

It  is  inevitable  that  many  of  these  controls 
should  be  essentially  restrictive.  They  arise  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  allocation  to  the  most 
essential  use  of  some  short  facility  or  material. 
When  a  number  of  countries  all  adopt  restrictive 
measures,  trade  among  them  is  established  at  a 
minimum.  In  fact,  it  must  then  be  carried  on  by 
the  awkward  pi'ocedure  of  bilateral  barter  agree- 
ments under  which  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
exchange  of  specific  quantities  of  specific  goods. 
Obviously,  such  a  way  of  carrying  on  trade  is  cer- 
tain to  fail  to  uncover  most  of  the  opportunities 
for  working  out  transactions  in  the  interest  of  all 
concerned,  and  it  makes  all  trade  dependent  upon 
arrangements  made  by  governments  rather  than 
businessmen.  Such  trade  controls  involve  arbi- 
trary government  decisions,  quotas  on  imports, 
license  applications,  and  endless  supervision  and 
bureaucracy. 

This  is  a  general  situation  calling  for  general 
treatment.  No  single  country  can  deal  with  it 
by  itself.  Even  those  countries  which  have  tried 
to  avoid  raising  new  trade  barriers  have  found 
uncontrolled  trade  leading  to  the  exhaustion  of 
their  supplies  of  convertible  currencies  and  hard 
monetary  reserves  and  the  substitution  of  noncon- 
vertible  currencies  which  could  not  be  spent. 

Also,  each  country  is  limited  by  its  uncertainty 
as  to  the  policies  of  other  countries.  No  country 
in  Europe,  for  example,  can  plan  very  far  ahead 
because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  wliat  its  neighbors 
will  do.  Many  problems  can  be  dealt  with  on  a 
multi-national  basis  where  single  countries  or 
countries  working  bilaterally  are  quite  helpless 
because  of  their  dependence  upon  other  areas. 

Even  before  the  war  the  trade  situation  had 
deteriorated  badly.  The  rising  trade  barriers  of 
the  twenties  had  been  reinforced  by  the  steps  taken 
to  protect  the  various  currencies  after  the  break- 
down of  the  gold  standard  in  1931.    The  postwar 
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economic  program  of  the  United  States  included  , 
a  multi-national  attack  on  those  problems.  I  shall  " 
not  discuss  the  important  part  which  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  is  intended  to  play  in  re- 
ducing the  monetary  difficulties  in  international 
trade.  The  multi-national  trade  program  had  its 
inception  in  November  1945,  when  the  United 
States  published  its  Proposals  for  Expansion  of 
World  Trade  and  Employment,-  which  suggested 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization and  the  adoption  of  a  charter  or  code 
of  principles  under  which  international  commerce 
could  expand,  multilaterally  and  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis,  with  the  fewest  possible  restrictions 
and  with  resulting  increases  in  employment  and 
production  and  higher  living  standards  tlu-ough- 
out  the  world. 

The  Geneva  meeting,  which  opened  April  10  and 
is  now  near  its  end,  is  the  result  of  that  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
late  1945.  It  represents  an  achievement  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  international  economic  affairs.  Eep- 
resentatives  of  19  countries  have  negotiated  scores 
of  agreements  to  reduce  tariffs  and  have  written 
a  next-to-final  draft  of  the  charter  which  will 
govern  a  large  part  of  the  economic  relations  of 
member  nations.  The  Habana  meeting — the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment— scheduled  to  meet  November  21  to  draft 
the  final  version  of  the  Ito  charter,  will  be  the 
culmination  of  two  years  of  hard  work  devoted 
to  achieving  an  economic  foundation  for  world 
peace  and  security. 

The  charter  provides  both  the  principles  and 
the  procedures  for  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  barriers  to  trade.  One  can  feel  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  merely  a  prospectus 
of  wishful  thinking  for  the  future.  At  Geneva 
definite  action  implementing  the  principles  has 
been  a  basic  part  of  the  negotiations.  In  the  years 
between  the  two  wars,  there  were  a  number  of 
international  conferences  where  agreement  was 
reached  on  principles  in  this  field,  but  unfortu- 
nately national  action  often  seemed  to  disregard 
and  even  contradict  these  principles. 

It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  d&scribe  at 
this  time  the  details  of  the  many  new  trade  agree- 
ments which  were  negotiated  at  Geneva  in  accord- 
ance with  the  charter's  principles.  There  were 
periods  during  the  conference  when  the  reports 
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from  our  negotiators  were  most  discouraging. 
But  now  that  the  negotiations  are  completed,  I 
can  say  that  the  results  are  far  beyond  our  hopes. 
They  are  a  definite  and  clear  demonstration  that 
the  cliarter  is  not  merely  words  on  paper  express- 
ing pious  hopes — that  the  nations  represented  at 
Geneva  were  willing  to  put  its  principles  into 
effect. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  establish  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
Trade  Organization,  and  then  sit  back  and  say  that 
the  necessary  multi-national  machinery  has  been 
set  up  for  the  expansion  of  trade  and  employment. 
The  extraordinary  character  of  trade  restrictions 
today  is  due  primarily  to  the  critical  economic  sit- 
uation in  so  many  countries.  And  that  stems  in 
turn  from  the  fundamental  condition  of  economic 
scarcity  in  the  world.  Nations  cannot  afford  to 
allow  their  products  to  be  exported  freely,  and 
they  must  husband  the  purchasing  power  obtained 
therefrom  for  the  most  needed  imports.  With 
most  of  the  currencies  of  the  world  unconvertible, 
there  is  no  way  of  settling  trade  balances  except 
directly,  which  means  barter  trade  with  money 
used  only  as  a  unit  of  account  and  not  as  a  medium 
of  exchange. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States,  some- 
thing new  has  been  added  as  an  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem of  economic  recovery — the  Committee  of  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Co-operation.  The  Paris  report, 
prepared  by  this  Committee,  is  a  blueprint  for 
European  recovery  in  four  years,  based  upon  the 
joint  production,  financial,  and  trade  efforts  of  16 
countries,  supplemented  by  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  The  European  recovery  program 
and  the  trade  charter  are  not  alternatives  for  each 
other;  they  are  complementary.  The  principles 
of  trade  expansion  expressed  in  the  charter  can 
operate  most  effectively  in  a  world  where  curren- 
cies are  stable  and  trade  is  reasonably  within  bal- 
ance. A  successful  recovery  plan  for  Europe  will 
bring  about  these  conditions.  Without  such  re- 
covery, restrictions  and  controls  will  have  to  be 
continued  for  many  years  in  the  future  and  will 
be  increasingly  difficult  to  dislodge.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Paris  report  itself  recognizes  that  Eu- 
ropean recovery  can  be  achieved  and  maintained 
only  if  the  existing  net  of  trade  restrictions  is 
removed  and  trade  is  permitted  to  expand.  In 
other  words,  each  program  requires  the  other,  and 
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failure  to  complete  either  program  will  delay  and 
even  threaten  the  ultimate  success  of  the  other. 

These  matters  about  which  I  have  been  talking 
are  not  merely  interesting  material  for  a  speech — 
they  are  veiy  serious  matters  in  the  world  of  ac- 
tion. The  way  in  which  each  is  handled  starts 
various  forms  of  chain  reaction  through  our  econ- 
omy and  presumably  that  of  at  least  one  other 
country.  Our  action  or  failure  to  act  may  deter- 
mine whether  ladies  in  New  York  can  buy  silk 
dresses  or  not ;  it  may  determine  whether  children 
in  Italy  will  have  enough  food  to  prevent  disease 
and  starvation  or  not ;  it  may  lead  in  the  direction 
of  world  peace,  or  it  may  provoke  the  forces  of 
aggression. 

Our  decisions  are  important  because  by  any  eco- 
nomic measuring  rod  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world  today.  In  terms  of 
wealth  and  productivity  we  probably  are  equal  to 
all  the  other  countries  of  the  world  put  together. 
I  do  not  say  this  to  boast,  though  I  do  believe  that 
we  have  something  of  which  we  can  be  intensely 
proud.  One  need  not  apologize  for  the  odd  and 
minor  inefficiencies  of  our  democratic  system  under 
such  circumstances.  We  are  not  on  the  defensive. 
We  can  back  up  our  economic  principles  with  a 
very  real  and  tangible  demonstration — a  rate  of 
production  of  goods  and  services  of  about  200  bil- 
lion dollars  per  year.    That  is  real  achievement. 

But  with  such  a  record  must  go  also  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility.  The  actions  of  no  other  coun- 
try are  as  important  in  shaping  the  world  of  the 
future  as  the  United  States.  We  have  no  choice 
in  this  matter.  In  any  given  situation  we  must  act 
or  not  act — and  either  action  or  inaction  has  its 
consequences.  We  have  leadership  thrust  upon 
us,  and  there  is  no  escaping,  even  if  we  would. 

A  leader  refuses  to  lead  only  for  two  reasons — 
one,  that  he  is  tired,  or  two,  that  he  is  confused 
and  doesn't  know  where  to  go.  Certainly,  the 
United  States  is  no  exhausted  country,  an  effete 
civilization  starting  on  its  decline  and  fall.  Look 
at  our  war  production  record,  or  look  at  our  con- 
tributions to  new  postwar  international  organiza- 
tions. 

Do  we  know  where  we  want  to  go  ?  I  believe  that 
we  do  have  a  fairly  clear  concept  of  the  kind  of 
world  we  wish  to  see  emerge  from  the  World  War 
ruins.    "The  Four  Freedoms"  is  one  way  of  saying 
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it.  We  believe  in  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual  in  the  political  sphere  and  indi- 
vidual initiative  in  the  economic. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  for  all  countries  foreign 
policy  tends  to  reflect  the  values  and  objectives 
which  are  expressed  in  domestic  policy.  If  we 
have  real  convictions  about  the  basic  fundamentals 
upon  which  the  United  States  is  built,  then  we 
will  have  convictions  in  our  foreign  policy.  And 
we  should  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  which  has 
come  to  us  to  play  such  an  important  role  in  shap- 
ing the  world  of  the  future. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  the  state  of  the 
world  would  have  been  today  if  the  atomic  bomb 


had  been  developed  simultaneously  in  Germany 
and  that  before  our  victory  the  industrial  area 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  had  been  laid  in  ruins. 
I  shall  not  endeavor  to  describe  what  this  would 
have  meant  for  us — but  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
it  would  have  been  absolute  tragedy.  There  would 
have  been  no  possibility  of  world  economic  re- 
covery even  to  prewar  levels  in  less  than  decades. 
Disease  and  starvation  would  have  carried  away 
millions  who  are  alive  today. 

There  was  destruction,  but  not  here.  There  was 
starvation,  but  not  here.  I  say  that  we  have  a 
great  responsibility  and  a  great  opportunity.  May 
we  live  up  to  them  both. 


American  Mission  on  Science  and  Technology 
To  Be  Establislied  in  London 


Statement  by  the  Assistant  to  the  President' 

[Released  to  the  press  jointly  by  the  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  State  October  30] 

A  mission  on  science  and  technology  will  shortly 
be  established  in  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
London.  The  mission  will  consist  of  a  small  staff 
of  scientists  and  engineers,  headed  by  Earl  A. 
Evans,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  department  of  bio- 
chemistry. University  of  Chicago.  The  activities 
of  the  mission  will  cover  the  fields  of  organic  chem- 
istry, biochemistry,  physics,  engineering,  biology, 
and  agronomy,  and  the  personnel  will  be  assigned 
for  short-term  periods  on  a  rotating  basis. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  mission  will  be  to 
supply  to  interested  persons  and  agencies  in  Great 
Britain  information  concerning  current  develop- 
ments in  science  and  technology  in  this  country, 
and  to  acquire  for  distribution  to  interested  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  scientific  societies  in  the 
United  States  similar  information  developed  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  mission  is  charged  with  the  following  spe- 
cific duties : 

1.  Aiding  and  facilitating  the  exchange  of  sci- 
entific personnel  and  information  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain ; 

2.  Developing  and  maintaining  close  personal 
contact  with  British  governmental  agencies  and 
other  research  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 

3.  Answering  inquiries  originating  with  United 
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States  Government  departments  and  scientific 
agencies  in  the  United  States  with  respect  to  par- 
ticular developments  in  Great  Britain ; 

4.  Stimulating  the  exchange  of  scientific  and 
technical  reports,  especially  where  these  are  not 
generally  available  through  usual  channels.  The 
results  of  the  mission's  work  will  be  furnished  to 
interested  Government  agencies  and  to  scientific 
and  engineering  societies  in  the  United  States  for 
further  dissemination  to  the  whole  scientific  and 
engineering  community. 

Text  of  letter  to  Herbert  Morrison,  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  London 

October  30, 1947 
Dear  Mr.  Morrison:  Some  months  ago  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asked  me  to  report 
to  him  on  various  aspects  of  the  scientific  research 
effort  of  this  Nation,  including  methods  of  stimu- 
lating scientific  research  and  improving  the  dis- 
semination of  scientific  knowledge.  Recently,  I 
submitted  my  findings  in  a  series  of  five  reports, 
entitled  "Science  and  Public  Policy".  Volume  one 
of  these  reports,  containing  a  summary  of  my  find- 
ings, conclusions,  and  recommendations,  is 
enclosed. 

One  of  the  principal  recommendations  of  this 
report  was  that  the  chamiels  for  the  interchange 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  technical  advances  be 
expanded  and  improved,  and  that  our  Government 
take  positive  stejas  toward  that  end. 
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Your  Government  has  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  expanding  the  channels  of  scientific  com- 
munication through  the  maintenance  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  Scientific  Office  in  the  United 
States.  We  believe  it  desirable  to  improve  our 
scientific  interchange  even  further  by  establishing 
a  similar  staff  in  our  Embassy  in  London,  to  which 
our  Government  will  assign  distinguished  scien- 
tists from  this  country. 

An  exchange  of  ideas  and  information,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  freedom  that  has  always  char- 
acterized the  relations  between  scientists  in  our  two 
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countries,  should  result  in  substantial  benefits  not 
only  to  specialists  in  the  field  of  science,  medicine, 
and  engineering,  but  to  all  citizens  in  both  our 
Nations. 

As  we  gain  experience  from  the  work  of  this 
Mission  in  Great  Britain,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  un- 
dertake similar  activities  in  other  countries,  in  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  increase  of  knowledge 
through  the  sciences  is  one  of  the  goals  of  all  free 
peoples. 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Steelman 


Coffee  Pulp  Used  as  Corn  Substitute  for  Cattle  Feed 


[Relonsed  to  the  press  November  1] 

A  corn-substitute  cattle  feed  for  milk  production 
has  been  developed  from  the  waste  pulp  of  the 
coffee  bean  through  the  cooperative  effort  of  agri- 
cultural technicians  of  the  United  States  and  El 
Salvador,  according  to  a  joint  announcement  by 
the  U.S.  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture. 

Tests  under  specific  conditions  at  the  agricul- 
tural cooperative  station,  Centro  Nacional  de  Ag- 
ronomia,  in  El  Salvador  have  shown  that  coffee 
pulp  can  be  substituted,  pound  for  pound,  for  corn 
as  cattle  feed  for  milk  production.  The  discov- 
ery is  considered  important  to  the  economy  of  the 
coffee-producing  countries  of  the  Americas  and 
internationally  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  world- 
wide shortage  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains. 

Centro  Nacional  de  Agronomia  is  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  cooperative  agricultural  stations  operating 
in  other  American  countries  with  United  States 
assistance  as  a  part  of  this  country's  program  of 
scientific,  technical,  and  cultural  cooperation  with 
other  Western  Hemisphere  republics.  These  sta- 
tions operate  as  a  part  of  the  long-term  cooperative 
program  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Coffee  pulp  is  the  fleshy  covering  of  the  coffee 
bean  and  is  largely  a  waste  product.  Although  it 
has  a  limited  use  as  fertilizer  its  disposal  is  usually 
a  problem. 

In  recent  years  the  potential  value  of  coffee  pulp 
as  a  feed  has  been  recognized  by  Felix  Choussy, 
of  the  Institute  Tecnologico  of  El  Salvador,  and 


by  R.  L.  Squibb,  formerly  of  the  Inter- American 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Science,  both  of  whom 
have  conducted  trials  relating  to  its  use  as  silage. 

Technicians  of  El  Salvador  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  working  cooperatively, 
first  tested  coffee  pulp's  digestibility  value  on  goats 
and  its  nutritional  value  on  dairy  cattle.  It  has 
been  found,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
which  administers  this  country's  program  of  inter- 
national collaboration  in  agriculture,  that  the  di- 
gestibility of  dried  coffee  pulp  approaches  that  of 
corn,  and,  while  its  palatability  when  fed  alone  is 
unsatisfactory,  this  is  of  secondary  importance 
when  it  is  used  as  a  ration  component.  Mixture 
with  dried  banana  leaves,  molasses,  or  other  feed- 
stuff materially  increases  the  palatability  of  the 
dried  pulp  so  that  animals  will  readily  consume  it. 

Studies  regarding  the  substitution  of  dried  coffee 
pulp  for  corn  in  the  ration  of  milk  cows  were  con- 
ducted in  El  Salvador  by  Samuel  H.  Work,  of 
Chicago,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
specialist,  Mario  Lewy  van  Severen,  chemist,  and 
Luis  Escalon,  dairy  technician.  N.  E.  Winters, 
director,  Centro  Nacional  de  Agronomia,  formerly 
of  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  is  now  in  Washington 
conferring  with  agricultural  officials  regarding  the 
experiments. 

Additional  tests  are  to  be  made  relative  to  the 
feed  value  of  coffee  pulp  and  will  include  studies 
regarding  its  possible  use  as  feed  for  poultry  and 
other  animals.  Some  of  these  tests  will  be  made 
at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  research 
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center  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  and  others  at  vari- 
ous state  experiment  stations.  An  air  shipment 
of  100  pounds  of  pulp  has  been  consigned  to  Belts- 
ville and  will  be  followed  by  a  one-ton  water 
shipment. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  all  the  available  coflfee 
pulp  of  the  coffee-producing  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  were  converted  into  feed,  it  would 
be  the  approximate  equivalent  of  34,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  in  feed  value.  This  is  a  little  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  average  1943-47  United 
States  corn  production. 

The  process  by  which  coffee  pulp  is  converted 
into  feed  is  described  as  relatively  simple  and  eco- 
nomically practicable. 

Greece  Adopts  New  Procedure  To  Handle 
Foreign-Exchange  Transactions 

[Released  to  the  press  October  29] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
29  that  additional  details  have  been  received  on 
the  operation  of  a  new  procedure  adopted  by  the 
Greek  Government  to  handle  foreign-exchange 
transactions.  The  purpose  of  this  procedure  is  to 
overcome  handicaps  on  the  Greek  export  trade 
caused  by  overvaluation  of  the  drachma  in  rela- 
tion to  foreign  currencies. 

Greek  officials  informed  the  State  Department 
that  the  Bank  of  Greece  is  issuing  fully  negotiable 
exchange  certificates  on  the  following  basis : 

The  exporter  of  a  Greek  product  is  required 
under  current  regulations  to  turn  over  his  foreign 
exchange,  dollars,  pounds,  francs,  or  other  cur- 
rency, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  Bank  of  Greece. 
In  exchange  for  his  foreign  currency  he  receives 
drachmas  at  the  rate  of  5,000  drachmas  to  the 
dollar,  20,000  drachmas  to  the  pound,  et  cetera. 
In  addition  he  receives  from  the  bank  a  certificate 
entitling  bearer  to  repurchase  dollars,  pounds,  or 
other  currency  at  the  same  rate  of  exchange. 

It  is  anticipated  that  all  importers  in  Greece 
will  be  required  to  present  such  certificates  at  the 
Bank  of  Greece  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
exchange  to  pay  for  duly  licensed  imports.  A 
market  in  certificates  has  already  been  established 
by  the  play  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  Depart- 
ment understands  that  the  current  price  of  cer- 
tificates entitling  bearer  to  purchase  one  dollar 
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for     5,000    drachmas    is    approximately     3,000 
drachmas. 

It  is  understood  that  sterling  certificates  are 
selling  for  less  than  12,000  drachmas  a  pound  ster- 
ling. Prices  of  certificates  for  the  various  foreign 
currencies  are  determined  by  the  supply  of  and 
the  demand  for  those  currencies  resulting  from 
import  and  export  transactions. 

Time  Limit  for  Filing  American  Claims  for 
War  Damage  in  the  Netherlands 

[Released  to  the  press  October  30] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
7,  1947,  that  the  Netherlands  Government  had  ex- 
tended the  benefits  of  its  war-damage  compensa- 
tion legislation  to  American  nationals  on  a  basis 
of  equality  with  Netherlands  nationals.^  The  De- 
partment has  now  been  advised  that  damage  must 
be  reported  before  March  1,  1948,  to  the  Commis- 
sariaat  voor  Oorlogsschade,  Stadhouderslaan  130, 
te  's-Gravenhage  (Commission  for  War  Damages, 
Stadhouderslaan  130,  The  Hague)  or  to  local 
Schade  Enquete  Commissies  (War  Damage  In- 
vestigation Commissions). 

Forms  for  reporting  damage  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Commissariaat.  If  registrations  of  dam- 
age have  been  previously  submitted,  no  resubmis- 
sion or  additional  information  is  required  unless 
requested  in  individual  cases. 

A  resolution  of  the  Netherlands  Minister  for 
Finance  dated  September  10,  1947,  and  published 
in  the  Nederlandsche  Staatscourant  (Netherlands 
Gazette)  of  September  11,  1947,  No.  175,  declares 
that  American  nationals  are  entitled  to  the  same 
benefits  as  Netherlands  nationals  for  damage 
which,  as  a  direct  result  of  acts  of  war,  of  actions  or 
measures  of  the  enemy,  or  of  wartime  conditions, 
has  been  inflicted  within  the  Netherlands  on  real 
property,  on  household  goods,  and  on  personal 
property  which  belongs  to  an  enterprise  or  is  used 
in  carrying  on  an  occupation.  Canadian  and  Aus- 
tralian nationals  have  also  been  declared  eligible 
for  compensation  benefits.  Legal  persons  are  eli- 
gible for  benefits  if  the  combined  interests  of  Neth- 
erlands, American,  Canadian,  and  Australian  na- 
tionals represent  at  least  50  percent  either  in  the 
distribution  of  the  capital  stock  or  in  the  exercise 
of  control.  The  date  to  be  used  in  determining 
whether  a  property  owner  is  of  the  requisite  na- 
tionality is  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
damage. 
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Radiotelegraph  Circuit  Opened  Between  Rome  and  New  Yori( 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  ITALIAN  PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  MINISTERS 


[Released  to  the  press  October  31] 
Texts  of  messages  exchanged  between  Prime  Min- 
ister de  Gasperi  of  Italy  and  President  Truman  on 
October  29,  opening  the  new  radiotelegraph  cir- 
cuit between  Rome  and  New  York  by  Radio 
Stampa  of  Italy  and  Press  Wireless 

President  Truman, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  initiation  of  this  circuit 
directed  by  Radio  Stampa  and  Press  Wireless  for 
the  use  of  the  intei'national  press,  T  am  happy  to 
send  this  cordial  greeting  to  the  American  peoi3le 
and  to  you  in  particular,  Mr.  President,  also  in 
the  name  of  my  country  I  express  the  hope  that 
this  new  bridge  between  Rome  and  New  York  will 
constitute  a  strong  instrument  for  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  free  press,  consolidating  demo- 
cratic principles  and  cementing  the  friendly  rela- 


tions between  the  Italian  Republic  and  your  great 
federation  of  free  peoples. 

President  of  the  Cowncil  of  Ministers. 

De  Gasperi 
SiGNOR  DE  Gasperi, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 

Rom£. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  sending  this 
message  to  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  direct  radiotelegi-aph  circuit  operated 
by  Radio  Stampa  and  Press  Wireless  between 
our  two  countries  for  the  use  of  the  international 
press.  I  extend  my  cordial  greetings  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  you  and  to  the 
people  of  your  country.  This  new  channel  of  com- 
munication should  serve  to  increase  and  assure  the 
free  flow  of  news  and  information  between  our  two 
countries,  strengthen  the  free  press  and  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  our  peoijles  by  fostering  friendly 
relations  between  them. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
President  of  the  U.  S. 


Arrest  of  American  Citizen  in  Budapest  Protested 


[Released  to  the  press  October  29] 

The  American  Legation  in  Budapest  has  re- 
ported that  Elizabeth  Proiszl-Pallos,  who  is  reg- 
istered at  the  Legation  as  an  American  citizen,  was 
arrested  on  the  night  of  October  27  by  Hungarian 
police  authorities  on  undisclosed  charges.  Miss 
Proiszl-Pallos  was  formerly  employed  by  the 
United  States  Representative  on  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Commission  for  Hungary  and  since  July  1, 
1947,  has  been  employed  as  a  stenographer  and  in- 
terpreter by  the  Associated  Press  office  in  Buda- 
pest. Following  Miss  Proiszl-Pallos'  arrest.  Secre- 
taries of  Legation  Robert  S.  Folsom  and  James  G. 
McCargar  and  Vice  Consul  Fred  Godsey,  together 
with  Jack  Guinn,  Associated  Press  representative 
in  Budapest,  attempted  without  success  to  obtain 
information  concerning  the  charges  against  Miss 
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Proiszl-Pallos  and  the  place  where  she  is  being 
detained. 

On  October  28  the  American  Legation  received 
a  brief  communication  from  the  Hungarian  For- 
eign Office  reporting  Miss  Proiszl-Pallos'  arrest 
and  stating  that  the  Legation  would  be  kept  in- 
formed regarding  the  case.  In  reply  to  this  com- 
munication, Minister  Selden  Chapin  has  referred 
to  article  XVIII  of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  consular  rights  between  the  United 
States  and  Hungary  (1925)  respecting  the  right 
of  intervention  with  local  authorities  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  nationals  and  has  requested 
that  information  be  made  available  regarding  the 
charges  against  Miss  Proiszl-Pallos  and  that  an 
opportunity  be  provided  for  a  Legation  repre- 
sentative to  interview  her. 
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Supplementary  Industrial-Property  Agreement 
With  France  Signed 

[Released  to  the  press  October  31] 

A  supplementary  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  France  concerning  the  restoration  of 
certain  industrial-property  rights  affected  by 
World  War  II  was  signed  on  October  28,  1947,  by 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Robert  A.  Lovett 
and  Henri  Bonnet,  Ambassador  of  the  French 
Republic. 

The  supplementary  agreement  amends  an  indus- 
trial-i^roperty  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, signed  at  Washington  on  April  4,  1947, 
which  was  designed  to  permit  delayed  filing  of 
patent  applications,  accomplishment  of  formali- 
ties, and  payment  of  fees,  which  actions  were  not 
possible  during  the  war.  That  agreement  was 
entered  into  in  accordance  with  the  jirovisions  of 
Public  Law  690,  79th  Congress,  approved  August 
8,  1946.  Since  the  signature  of  that  agreement 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  enacted 
legislation  (Public  Law  220,  80th  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  23,  1947)  permitting  extension  of 
periods  during  which  the  above-mentioned  bene- 
fits might  be  obtained.  Accordingly,  the  supple- 
mentary agreement  is  designed  to  extend  periods 
specified  in  the  earlier  agreement  to  the  later  dates 
now  permitted  by  act  of  Congress. 

It  is  provided  in  the  agreement  that  a  notice 
of  acceptance  of  the  agi-eement  shall  be  delivered 
by  each  Government  to  the  other.  The  agreement, 
in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  will  enter  into 
force  on  the  day  of  the  delivery  of  that  notice 
which  is  the  later  in  time. 

Return'of  Horses  to  Hungary  Postponed 

[Released  to  the  press  October  31] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 31  that,  at  the  request  of  Senators  Morse  and 
Stewart,  it  was  asking  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  postpone  shipment  to  Hungary  of  horses 
brought  to  this  country  after  the  war  by  the 
United  States  Army  until  the  Senators  could  pre- 
sent the  matter  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  Senate.  [For  background  information  con- 
cerning these  negotiations,  see  Bctlletin  of  Octo- 
ber 19,  1947,  page  770.] 


Social  Security  Conference  Opens  in  Brazil 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the 
International  Labor  Office  October  31] 

The  second  session  of  the  Inter- American  Con- 
ference on  Social  Security  will  be  held  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  November  10  to  22. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  promote 
social  security  in  the  Americas  and  to  further 
inter- American  cooperation  in  the  development  of 
social-security  measures.  The  first  session  of  the 
conference  was  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1942. 

The  agenda  of  the  session  will  comprise  (1)  a 
report  of  the  secretary  general,  which  will  include 
a  summary  of  children's  nutrition  programs  and 
an  introduction  to  the  problem  of  investing  social 
insurance  funds;  (2)  insurance  against  occupa- 
tional risks;  (3)  unemployment  insurance;  and 
(4)  a  report  of  two  technical  commissions  on 
medical  statistics  which  met  at  Washington  in 
January. 

The  conference  is  governed  by  a  Permanent 
Committee  which  is  headed  by  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer, 
Commissioner,  United  States  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. It  operates  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Ilo,  which  furnishes  its  secretariat. 

The  session  is  expected  to  be  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  the  American  republics  and  Canada. 
The  Governing  Body  of  the  Ilo,  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Sanitary  Bureau,  and  the  Pan  American 
Union  also  will  be  represented. 

Burmese  Youth  Mission  Tours  U.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  October  30] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
30  the  arrival  in  Washington  of  a  Burmese  youth 
mission  which  has  been  touring  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  mission  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  National  Planning  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Burma.  The  mission,  which  is  composed 
of  10  youth  leaders,  has  visited  civic  organizations 
and  educational  institutions  in  a  national  survey 
planned  by  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  mission  will  visit  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
France,  Denmark,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia 
before  returning  to  Burma.  Upon  completion  of 
the  tour,  the  mission  will  be  charged  with  reorgan- 
izing the  youth  activities  and  youth-serving  or- 
ganizations for  the  young  people  of  Burma. 
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Relief  Assistance  Provided  for  China 


AGREEMENT  SIGNED  GRANTING  FOOD  AND  OTHER  AID 


[Released  to  the  press  October  27] 

An  agreement  was  signed  on  October  27  at  Nan- 
king to  provide  food  and  other  relief  assistance  to 
the  Chinese  people  under  the  foreign-relief  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States.  Liu  Shih  Shun,  Polit- 
ical Vice  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  charge 
of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  signed  for 
China.  Ambassador  J.  Leighton  Stuart  signed 
for  the  United  States. 


The  United  States  foreign-relief  program  is  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  peoples  in 
countries  devastated  by  war.  This  agreement 
signed  on  October  27  with  China  illustrates  once 
again  the  strong  sentiments  of  mutual  friendship 
and  sympathy  that  animate  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries.  It  is  another  indication  of  the  con- 
tinuing interest  of  the  Amei'ican  people  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  full  text  of  the  agreement  follows :  ^ 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
CONCERNING  U.S.  RELIEF  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  CHINESE  PEOPLE 


[Released  to  the  press  October  27] 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  U.S.  of  America  to  pro- 
vide relief  assistance  to  the  Chinese  people  to  prevent 
suffering  and  to  permit  tliem  to  continue  effectively  their 
efforts  toward  recovery  ;  and 

Whekeas,  the  Chinese  Government  has  requested  the 
U.S.  Government  for  relief  assistance  and  has  presented 
information  which  convinces  the  Government  of  the  U.S. 
that  the  Chinese  Government  urgently  needs  assistance  in 
obtaining  the  basic  essentials  of  life  for  the  people  of 
China  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Congress  has  by  Public  Law  84,  80th 
Congress,  May  31,  1947,  authorized  the  provision  of  relief 
assistance  to  the  people  of  those  countries  which,  in  the 
determination  of  the  President,  need  such  assistance  and 
have  given  satisfactory  assurance  covering  the  relief  pro- 
gram as  required  by  the  act  of  Congress ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment desire  to  define  certain  conditions  and  understand- 
ings concerning  the  handling  and  distribution  of  the  U.S. 
relief  supplies  and  to  establish  the  general  lines  of  their 
cooperation  in  meeting  the  relief  needs  of  the  Chinese 
people ; 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China,  represented 
by  Dr.  Liu  Shih  Shun,  political  Vice  Minister  in  charge  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Government  of 
the  U.S.A.,  represented  by  Ambassador  J.  Leighton  Stuart, 
have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

Furnishing  of  Supplies 

(A)  The  program  of  assistance  to  be  furnished  shall 
consist  of  such  types  and  quantities  of  supplies,  and  pro- 
curement, storage,  transportation  and  shipping  services 
related  thereto,  as  may  be  determined  from  time  to  time 


by  the  U.S.  Government  after  consultation  with  the  Chi- 
nese Government  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  84,  80th 
Congress,  May  31,  1947,  and  any  acts  amendatory  or  sup- 
plementary thereto.  Such  supplies  shall  be  confined  to 
certain  basic  essentials  of  life,  namely  food,  medical  sup- 
plies, proces.sed  and  unprocessed  material  for  clothing, 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  fuel  and  seeds. 

(B)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  III,  the  U.S. 
Government  will  make  no  request  and  will  have  no  claim 
for  payment  for  U.S.  relief  supplies  and  services  furnished 
under  this  agreement. 

(C)  The  U.S.  Government  agencies  will  provide  for  the 
procurement,  storage,  transportation  and  shipment  to 
China  of  U.S.  relief  supplies  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
U.S.  Government  may  authorize  other  means  for  the  per- 
formance of  these  services  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures stipulated  by  the  U.S.  Government.  All  U.S.  relief 
supplies  shall  be  procured  in  the  U.S.  except  when  specific 
approval  for  procurement  outside  the  U.S.  is  given  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

(D)  The  Chinese  Government  will  from  time  to  time 
submit  in  advance  to  the  U.S.  Government  its  proposed 
programs  for  relief  import  requirements.  These  programs 
shall  be  subject  to  screening  and  approval  by  the  U.S. 
Government  and  procurement  will  be  authorized  only  for 
items  contained  in  the  approved  programs. 

(B)  Transfers  of  U.S.  relief  supplies  shall  be  made 
under  arrangements  to  be  determined  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  consultation  with  the  Chinese  Government.  The 
U.S.  Government  whenever  it  deems  it  desirable  may 
retain  possession  of  any  U.S.  relief  supplies,  or  may  recover 
possession  of  such  supplies  transferred,  up  to  the  city  or 
local  community  where  such  supplies  are  made  available 
to  the  ultimate  consumers. 


^  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 


November  9,   1947 
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Article  II 
Distrihution  of  Supplies  in  China 

(A)  All  U.S.  relief  supplies  shall  be  distributed  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement  by  the  Chinese 
Government  and  hy  established  voluntary  agencies  in 
China  which  are  agreed  upon  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. Representatives  of  the  U.S.A.  shall  have  direct 
supervision  and  control  of  supplies  made  available  by  the 
U.S.  Government  under  this  agreement. 

(B)  All  U.S.  relief  supply  imports  shall  be  free  of  fiscal 
charges  Including  customs  duties  up  to  the  point  where 
they  are  sold  for  local  currency  as  provided  by  Article  III 
of  this  agreement  unless  when  because  of  price  practices, 
it  is  advisable  to  include  customs  charges  or  government 
taxes  in  prices  fixed,  in  which  case  the  amount  thus  col- 
lected on  U.S.  relief  supply  imports  will  accrue  to  the 
special  account  referred  to  in  Article  III.  All  U.S.  relief 
supply  imports  given  freely  to  indigents,  institutions  and 
others,  and  those  turned  over  to  voluntary  agencies  for 
distribution  shall  be  free  of  fiscal  charges  including  cus- 
toms duties. 

(C)  The  Chine.se  Government  will  designate  a  high 
ranking  official  who  shall  have  the  responsibility  of  liaison 
between  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives responsible  for  the  relief  program. 

(D)  U.S.  relief  supplies  and  similar  supplies  produced 
locally  or  imported  from  outside  sources  shall  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Chinese  Government  and  voluntary  agencies 
without  discrimination  as  to  race,  creed  or  political  belief, 
and  the  Chinese  Government  shall  not  permit  the  diversion 
of  any  such  supplies  to  non-essential  uses  or  for  export 
or  removal  from  the  country  while  need  therefor  for  relief 
purposes  continues.  The  Chinese  Government  shall  not 
permit  the  diversion  of  U.S.  relief  supplies  or  an  excessive 
amount  of  supplies  similar  to  U.S.  relief  supplies  which  are 
produced  locally  or  imported  from  outside  sources  in  the 
maintenance  of  armed  forces. 

(E)  The  Chinese  Government  will  take  appropriate 
steps  regarding  the  distribution  of  U.S.  relief  supplies  and 
similar  supplies  produced  locally  and  imported  from  out- 
side sources  designed  to  assure  a  fair  and  equitable  .share 
of  the  supplies  to  all  classes  of  the  people. 

(F)  A  distribution  and  price  control  system  shall  be 
inaugurated  in  such  major  urban  centers  of  China  as  cir- 
cumstances permit  with  the  intent  of  insuring  that  all 
classes  of  the  population,  irrespective  of  their  purchasing 
power,  shall  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  imported  or  indig- 
enously produced  relief  supplies.  In  permitting  U.S. 
relief  supplies  made  available  under  this  agreement  to  be 
utilized  in  support  of  Chinese  efforts  to  improve  consump- 
tion and  price  controls,  it  is  understood  that  the  U.S. 
Government  undertakes  no  responsibility  for  the  success 
of  these  urban  programs. 

Article  III 

Utilization  of  Funds  Accruing  From  Sales  of  U.S.  Supplies 

(A)  The  prices  at  which  U.S.  relief  supplies  will  be  sold 
in  China  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  the  U.S.  Government. 
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(B)  When  U.S.  relief  supplies  are  sold  for  local  currency 
the  amount  of  such  local  currency  shall  be  deposited  by  the 
Chinese  Government  in  a  special  account  in  the  name  of  the 
Chinese  Government. 

(C)  Until  June  30,  1948,  such  funds  shall  be  disposed  of 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  Government  for  relief  and  work  relief 
within  China,  including  local  currency  expenses  of  the 
U.S.A.  incident  to  the  furnishing  of  relief.  Any  unencum- 
bered balance  remaining  in  such  account  on  June  30,  1948, 
shall  be  disposed  of  within  China  for  such  purposes  as  the 
U.S.  Government  pursuant  to  act  or  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  may  determine. 

(D)  The  Chinese  Government  will,  upon  request,  ad- 
vance funds  against  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  U.S.  relief 
supplies  to  the  U.S.  representatives,  to  meet  local  currency 
expenses  incident  to  the  furnishing  of  relief,  including  the 
operation  of  the  U.S.  relief  mission  in  China  and  certain 
urgent  relief  projects  being  undertaken  by  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment organs  and  voluntary  agencies. 

(E)  While  it  is  not  intended  that  the  funds  accruing 
from  sales  of  U.S.  relief  supplies  normally  shall  be  used  to 
defray  the  local  expenses  of  the  Chinese  Government  in 
handling,  transporting  internally,  and  distributing  the 
U.S.  relief  supplies,  including  local  currency  cost  of  dis- 
charging cargo  and  other  port  charges,  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives will  consider  with  the  Chinese  Government  the  use 
of  the  funds  to  cover  the  unusual  costs  which  would  place 
an  undue  burden  on  the  Chinese  Government. 

(F)  The  Chinese  Government  will  each  month  make 
available  to  the  U.S.  representatives  reports  on  collec- 
tions, balances,  and  expenditures  from  the  fund. 

(G)  The  Chinese  Government  will  assign  officials  to 
confer  and  plan  with  the  U.S.  representatives  regarding 
the  disposition  of  funds  accruing  from  sales  to  assure  a 
prompt  and  proper  use  of  such  funds. 

Article  IV 

Effective  Production,  Food  Collections  and  Use  of  Resources 
To  Reduce  Relief  Needs 

(A)  The  Chinese  Government  will  exert  all  possible 
efforts  to  secure  the  maximum  production  and  collection 
of  locally  produced  supplies  needed  for  relief  purposes. 

(B)  The  Chinese  Government  will  undertake  not  to 
permit  any  measures  to  be  taken  involving  delivery,  sale  or 
granting  of  any  articles  of  the  character  covered  in  this 
agreement  which  would  reduce  the  locally  produced  sup- 
ply of  such  articles  and  thereby  increase  the  burden  of 
relief. 

(C)  The  Chinese  Government  will  furnish  regularly 
current  information  to  the  U.S.  representatives  regarding 
plans  and  progress  in  achieving  this  objective. 

(D)  The  Chinese  Government  affirms  that  it  has  taken 
and  is  taking  insofar  as  possible  the  economic  measures 
necessary  to  reduce  its  relief  needs  and  to  provide  for  its 
own  future  reconstruction. 

Article  V 
U.S.  Representatives 
(A)  The  U.S.  Government  will  send  to  China  the  repre- 
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sentatives  required  to  discharge  responsibilities  of  the 
U.S.  Government  under  this  agreement  and  the  Public  Law 
S4.  SOth  Congress,  May  31,  19-17.  The  Chinese  Government 
will  permit  and  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives to.  in  or  from  China. 

(B)  The  Chinese  Government  will  permit  and  facilitate 
in  every  way  the  freedom  of  tlie  U.S.  representatives  to 
supervise  the  distribution  of  U.S.  relief  supplies  and  to 
travel,  inspect  and  report  In  connection  with  any  matters 
relating  to  this  agreement  and  will  cooperate  fully  with 
them  in  carrying  out  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement. 
Tlie  Chinese  Government  will  furnish  the  necessary  auto 
transportation  to  permit  the  U.S.  representatives  to  travel 
freely  throughout  China  and  without  delay. 

(C)  The  U.S.  representatives  and  the  property  of  the 
mission  and  of  its  personnel  shall  enjoy  in  China  the  same 
privileges  and  immunities  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  jjersonnel 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  China  and  the  property  of  the 
Embassy  and  of  its  personnel. 

Article  TI 

Freedom  of  the  U.S.  Press  and  Radio  Representatives  To 
Observe  and  Report 

The  Chinese  Government  will  permit  representatives  of 
the  U.S.  press  and  radio  to  observe  freely  and  report  fully 
without  censorship  regarding  the  distribution  and  utiliza- 
tion of  relief  supplies  and  the  use  of  funds  accruing  from 
sale  of  U.S.  relief  supplies. 

Article  VII 
Reports,  Statistics  and  Information 

(A)  The  Chinese  Government  wUl  maintain  adequate 
statistical  and  other  records  and  will  consult  with  the  U.S. 
representatives,  upon  their  request,  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  such  records. 

(B)  The  Chinese  Government  will  furnish  promptly 
upon  request  of  the  U.S.  representatives  available  infor- 
mation concerning  the  production,  U.S.  distribution,  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  any  supplies  which  affect  the 
relief  needs  of  the  people. 

(C)  In  ease  U.S.  representatives  report  apparent  abuses 
or  violations  of  this  agreement  the  Chinese  Government 
will  investigate  and  report  and  promptly  tal^e  such  reme- 
dial action  as  is  necessary  to  correct  such  abuses  or  viola- 
tions as  are  found  to  exist. 

Article  VIII 
Publicity  Regarding  U.S.  Assistance 

(A)  The  Chinese  Government  will  permit  and  arrange 
full  and  continuous  publicity  regarding  the  purpose, 
source,  character,  scope,  amounts  and  progress  of  the  U.S. 
relief  program  in  China  including  the  utilization  of  funds 
accruing  from  sales  of  U.S.  relief  supplies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

(B)  All  U.S.  relief  supplies  and  any  articles  processed 
from  such  supplies,  or  containers  of  such  supplies  or 
articles,  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  marked, 
stamped,  branded  or  labelled  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  to  the  ultimate  consumer 


that  such  supplies  or  articles  have  been  furnished  by  the 
U.S.A.  for  relief  assistance ;  or  if  such  supplies,  articles  or 
containers  are  incapable  of  being  so  marked,  stamped, 
branded  or  labelled,  all  practicable  steps  will  be  taken 
by  the  Chinese  Government  to  inform  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer thereof  that  such  supplies  or  articles  have  been 
furnished  by  the  U.S.  for  relief  assistance. 

Article  IX 
Termination  of  Relief  Assistance 

The  U.S.  Government  will  terminate  any  or  all  of  its 
relief  assistance  at  any  time  whenever  it  determines  (1) 
by  reason  of  changed  conditions,  the  provision  of  relief 
assistance  of  the  character  authorized  by  Public  Law  84, 
SOth  Congress,  May  31,  1947,  is  no  longer  necessary;  (2) 
any  provisions  of  this  agreement  are  not  being  carried 
out;  (3)  U.S.  relief  supplies,  or  an  excessive  amount  of 
similar  supplies  produced  locally  or  imported  from  out- 
side sources,  are  being  used  to  assist  in  the  maintenance 
of  armed  forces  in  China  or  (4)  U.S.  relief  supplies  or 
similar  supplies  produced  locally  or  imported  from  out- 
side sources  are  being  exported  or  removed  from  China. 
The  U.S.  Government  may  stop  or  alter  its  program  of 
assistance  whenever  in  its  determination  other  circum- 
stances warrant  such  action. 

The  Chinese  Government  reserves  the  right  to  terminate 
this  agreement  whenever  it  deems  such  relief  assistance 
as  is  provided  in  this  agreement  is  no  longer  necessary. 

Article  X 
Date  of  Agreefment 

This  agreement  shall  take  effect  as  from  this  day's  date. 
It  shall  continue  in  force  until  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  governments. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  Chinese  languages 
at  Nanking  this  27th  day  of  October,  1947,  corresponding 
to  the  27th  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  the  Republic  of  China. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 

J.  Leighton  Stuaet 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  : 

Db.  Liu  Shih  Shun 

THE  CONGRESS 

Investigation,  Disposition  of  Surplus  Property :  Hear- 
ings before  the  Surplus  Property  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
SOth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  90  and  H.  Res. 
100.  Part  3,  hearings  on  financial  control  and  reporting, 
War  Assets  Administration ;  administrative  policies,  War 
Assets  Administration ;  agency  agreements,  War  Assets 
Administration ;  Greek-Turkish  Aid  Act ;  disposal  of  St. 
.Johns  River  shipyard  ;  disposal  of  Torney  General  Hospital 
property ;  use  of  aircraft  by  War  Assets  Administration. 
May  13,  14,  22,  23,  27,  June  3,  5,  6,  11,  24,  25,  26,  July  29, 
30,  and  31, 1947.     x,  630  pp. 
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Re-registration  of  Property  Rights  Required  of  Americans  in  Shanghai 


[Released  to  the  press  October  28] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
28  that  it  is  necessary  for  American  nationals  (in- 
cluding corporations  and  associations)  who  possess 
rights  or  titles  to  real  property  in  the  municipality 
of  Shanghai,  China,  which  were  acquired  before 
May  20,  1943,  to  apply  to  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties of  that  municipality  for  re-registration  of 
their  property  rights  and  for  new  deeds  of  owner- 
ship if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  Such  rights 
as  rights  of  mortgage,  in  addition  to  rights  of 
ownership,  must  be  re-registered.  Although  the 
period  originally  set  for  re-registration  has  ex- 
pired, the  Chinese  Government  has  agreed  to  the 
extension  of  the  deadline  for  re-registration  to 
April  28,  1948,  in  the  case  of  American  nationals, 
some  of  whom  may  have  been  unaware  of  the  re- 
quirement of  re-registration. 

Applications  for  re-registration  and  new  deeds 
may  be  made  by  an  agent,  who  should  be  authorized 
by  power  of  attorney  from  the  holder  of  the 
property  rights  or  titles  and  provided  with  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  holder's  Anaerican  nation- 
ality and  with  original  or  certified  copies  of  the 
leases  in  perpetuity  or  other  documentary  evidence 
relating  to  the  property  rights.  American  holders 
of  real-property  rights  should  either  apply  or  in- 
struct their  agents  to  apply  in  person  to  the  Ameri- 
can Consulate  General  at  Shanghai  for  certificates 
regarding  those  rights.  Submission  of  the  certifi- 
cates is  required  by  the  Chinese  authorities. 

Article  IV  of  the  treaty  for  the  relinquishment 
of  extraterritorial  rights  in  China,  which  was 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  China  January  11, 
1943,  and  entered  into  force  May  20,  1943, 
provides : 

In  order  to  obviate  any  questions  as  to  existing  rights 
in  respect  of  or  as  to  existing  titles  to  real  property  in 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  China  possessed  by  nationals 
(including  corporations  or  associations),  or  by  tlie  Gov- 
ernment, of  the  United  States  of  America,  particularly 
questions  which  might  arise  from  the  abrogation  of  the 
provisions  of  treaties  or  agreements  as  stipulated  in  Article 
I,  it  is  agreed  that  such  existing  rights  or  titles  shall  be 


'  Bulletin  of  Mar.  20, 1943,  p.  240,  and  Treaty  Series  984. 


indefeasible  and  shall  not  be  questioned  upon  any  ground 
except  upon  proof,  established  through  due  process  of  law, 
of  fraud  or  of  fraudulent  or  other  dishonest  practices  in 
the  acquisition  of  such  rights  or  titles,  it  being  understood 
that  no  right  or  title  shall  be  rendered  invalid  by  virtue 
of  any  subsequent  change  in  the  official  procedure  through 
which  it  was  acquired.  It  is  also  agreed  that  these  rights 
or  titles  shall  be  subject  to  tlie  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Republic  of  China  concerning  taxation,  national  defense, 
and  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  that  no  such  rights 
or  titles  may  be  alienated  to  the  government  or  nationals 
(including  corporations  or  associations)  of  any  third 
country  without  the  express  consent  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  if  it  should  be  the  desire  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  to  replace,  by  new 
deeds  of  ownership,  existing  leases  in  perpetuity  or  other 
documentary  evidence  relating  to  real  property  held  by 
nationals,  or  by  the  Government,  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  replacement  shall  be  made  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  without  charges  of  any  sort  and  the  new  deeds 
of  ownership  .shall  fully  protect  the  holders  of  such  leases 
or  other  documentary  evidence  and  their  legal  heirs  and 
assigns  without  diminution  of  their  prior  rights  and  inter- 
ests, including  the  right  of  alienation. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  nationals  or  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  not  be  required  or 
aslied  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to  make  any  payments  of 
fees  in  connection  with  land  transfers  for  or  with  relation 
to  any  period  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  treaty.^ 

Visit  of  Chilean  Surgeon 

Brig.  Gen.  Agustin  Inostroza,  chief  surgeon  of 
the  Chilean  Air  Force,  has  arrived  in  the  United 
States  to  study  methods  of  improving  medical 
standards  for  Chilean  commercial  and  private 
pilots. 

General  Inostroza  is  one  of  a  distinguished 
groujD  of  leaders  who  have  received  grants-in-aid 
under  the  program  administered  by  the  Division 
of  International  Exchange  of  Persons  of  the  De- 
jDartment  of  State  for  the  exchange  of  professors 
and  specialists  between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  American  republics. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce,  Gen- 
eral Inostroza  will  confer  with  officials  of  that 
organization  and  others  in  the  medical  field  in 
carrying  out  his  studies. 
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Minimum  Standards  for  Handling  of  Classified  Information 


[Released  to  the  press  October  28] 

Tlie  Security  Advisory  Board  of  the  State- 
Army-Navy-Air  Force  Coordinating  Committee 
(formei-ly  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating 
Committee)  annomiced  on  October  28  that  it  had 
recommended  that  the  draft  of  the  minimum 
standards  for  the  handling  and  transmission  of 
classified  information  which  it  has  prepared  for 
adoption  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  9835  ^  be 
amended  to  provide  the  following  definitions  per- 
taining to  classified  information : 

Classified  information.  The  term  "Classified  in- 
formation" as  used  herein  means  official  informa- 
tion, the  security  protection  of  which  is  necessary 
for  the  national  welfare.  Classified  information 
may  be  Top  Secret,  Secret,  Confidential,  or  Ee- 
stricted,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  protection 
necessary  for  its  safeguarding. 

Top  Secret.  The  term  "Top  Secret"  as  used 
herein  means  information,  the  security  aspect  of 
which  is  paramount  and  the  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure of  which  would  cause  exceptionally  grave 
damage  to  the  nation. 

Secret.  The  term  "Secret"  as  used  herein  means 
information,  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  which 
would  endanger  national  security,  or  would  cause 
serious  injury  to  the  interests  or  prestige  of  the 
nation,  or  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  for- 
eign nation. 

Confidential.  The  term  "Confidential"  as  used 
herein  means  information,  the  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  which,  although  not  endangering  the 
national  security,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests or  prestige  of  the  nation,  or  would  cause 
unwarranted  injury  to  an  individual,  or  would  be 
of  advantage  to  a  foreign  nation. 

Restricted.  The  term  "Restricted"  as  used  here- 
in means  information  which  requires  security  pro- 
tection, other  than  that  information  which  has 
been  determined  to  be  Top  Secret,  Secret,  or  Con- 
fidential.   The  term  "Restricted"  as  used  herein 


is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  term  "restricted 
data"  as  defined  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946 
(Public  Law  585,  79th  Congress,  2d  session) .  The 
Atomic  Energy  Act  defines  "restricted  data"  as 
follows : 

The  term  "restricted  data"  as  used  in  this  section  means 
all  data  concerning  the  manufacture  or  utilization  of 
atomic  weapons,  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or 
the  use  of  fissionable  material  in  the  production  of  power, 
but  shall  not  include  any  data  which  the  Commission  from 
time  to  time  determines  may  be  published  without  ad- 
versely affecting  the  common  defense  and  security. 

Unclassified  information.  The  term  "Unclassi- 
fied information"  as  used  herein  means  informa- 
tion requiring  no  security  protection  and  there- 
fore not  included  in  one  of  the  aforementioned 
classifications. 


Department  Will  Not  Assume 
Occupation  Administration 

[Released  to  the  press  October  20] 

In  answer  to  a  press  inquiry,  it  was  announced 
by  the  Department  of  State  that  there  is  no  present 
intention  of  taking  over  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  occupied  areas  from  the  Army,  and 
consideration  of  such  a  taking  over  has  been 
indefinitely  postponed. 

Paul  C.  Daniels  Designated  Director  for 
American  Republic  Affairs 

Paul  C.  Daniels,  Foreign  Service  officer,  has  been 
designated  Director  for  the  Office  of  American 
Republic  Aifairs. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  amiounced  on  October  3, 1947,  that  Mr.  Dan- 
iels, then  United  States  Ambassador  to  Honduras, 
had  been  appointed  as  Representative  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Inter-American  Economic 


"  12  Federal  Register  1935,  Mar.  25,  1947. 
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and  Social  Council.  Ambassador  Daniels  had 
been  called  to  Washington  on  consultation  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  preparatory  work  for  the 
Bogota  conference  which  is  being  undertaken  by 
the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
He  will  continue  to  act  as  United  States  Represent- 
ative on  the  Council  concurrently  with  his  new 
duties. 


Basic  Principles  for  Security  Advisory  Board 

Memorandv/m  for  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  ^ 

The  Security  Advisory  Board  was  originally  es- 
tablished in  early  1943  under  the  Office  of  War 
Information  to  advise  and  assist  Federal  non- 
military  agencies  in  developing  adequate,  uniform 
procedures  to  protect  classified  information.  On 
April  3,  1946,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  State- War-Navy  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  established  a  subcommittee  for  se- 
curity control,  to  be  successor  to  the  Owi  Board 
and  also  to  be  known  as  the  Security  Advisory 
Board. 

During  the  period  April  1946  to  March  1947,  the 
board  devoted  its  major  energies  to  simplifying 
and  expediting  downgrading  and  declassification 
of  documents  and  to  advising  agencies  on  con- 
verting their  procedures  to  a  peacetime  basis  by  the 
issuance  of  a  revised  set  of  security  suggestions 
for  nonmilitary  Federal  agencies. 

In  March  of  1947,  as  a  result  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  President's  Temporary  Com- 
mission on  Employee  Loyalty,  Executive  Order 
9835,  as  a  part  of  the  employee  loyalty  program, 
directed  the  Security  Advisory  Board  to  draft 
minimum  standards  for  the  handling  and  trans- 
mission of  classified  information  which,  when  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  would  be  applicable  to 
all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch. 

The  board  has  drafted  the  standards  as  directed 
and  has  submitted  its  draft  through  channels  for 
appropriate  action.  These  standards  represent 
merely  a  codification  of  existing  practices  and  that 

*  Memorandum  prepared  in  the  Department  of  State 
for  the  Information  of  Acting  Secretary  Lovett,  who  au- 
thorized its  publication.  Released  to  the  press  Oct.  22, 
1947. 


the  basic  principles  which  guided  the  board  in  the 
preparation  of  its  draft  were  (1)  to  draft  the  least 
restrictive  standards  possible,  (2)  to  set  up  a  uni- 
form pattern  for  the  handling  of  classified  infor- 
mation in  all  agencies,  (3)  to  permit  freer  inter- 
change of  classified  information  between  agencies 
by  assuring  the  "sensitive"  agencies  that  classi- 
fied information  originating  with  them  would 
have  adequate  security  protection  in  the  receiving 
agency,  (4)  to  stress  the  need  for  avoiding  over- 
classification,  and  (5)  to  require  downgrading  and 
declassification  action  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
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mals, United  States  National  Museum. 
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THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMIVIITTEE 
ON  SCIENTIFIC  AND  CULTURAL  COOPERATION 

Cooperation  With  the  American  Republics  in  Civil  Aviation 


hy  Howard  W.  Sinclair 


The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Cooperation,  designed  to  foster  the  exchange  of  skills, 
techniques,  and  knoiDledge  among  the  American  republics, 
sponsors  an  aviation  training  program,  conducted  in  con- 
junction with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.  This 
progratn  is  described  in  the  following  article — the  last  in  a 
series  appearing  in  the  Bulletin  on  the  work  of  this  inter- 
departmental committee. 


Under  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  a  cooperative 
training  program  of  far-reaching  significance  with 
the  other  American  republics  has  matured  during 
the  past  six  years.  Various  Federal  agencies  are 
providing  opportunities  to  Latin  American  train- 
ees for  technical,  professional,  and  administrative 
training  in  their  bureaus,  laboratories,  and  schools. 
During  the  year  July  1946-June  1947  more  than 
325  selected  individuals  were  given  planned  and 
supervised  in-service  training  in  10  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Tlie  training  periods  ranged  from 
one  to  15  months,  and  the  work  experience  cov- 
ered some  3G  specialized  fields.  Practical  experi- 
ence in  a  Federal  agency  is  often  supplemented 
with  observation  and  study  at  universities  and  with 
experience  in  private  agencies  and  institutions. 
Such  training  offers  these  Latin  American  students 
an  invaluable  and  extended  contact  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  used  in  the  United  States  in 
experimentation,  research,  development,  and  man- 


agement of  its  physical  resources  and  public  serv- 
ices. It  also  gives  first-hand  and  intimate  contact 
with  tlie  people  and  ways  of  U.S.  democracy. 

Training  projects  are  carefully  designed  by  the 
member  agencies  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee to  supplement  and  strengthen  the  consulta- 
tive and  cooperative  teclmical  projects  being  car- 
ried out  in  the  other  American  republics.  They 
are  related  to  the  particular  needs  of  these  coun- 
tries for  trained  personnel  and  to  their  available 
specialized  educational  institutions.  The  training 
is  intimate!}'  geared  to  following  tlirough  on  co- 
operative projects  already  begun  and  to  assuring 
long-term,  increasing  results  in  the  years  to  come. 

Individual  trainees  are  carefully  selected. 
They  have  usually  had  advanced  study  and  some 
working  experience.  Often  they  are  already  in 
the  Government  service  and  have  shown  marked 
aptitude  and  potential  capacity  for  greater  re- 
sponsibility in  their  chosen  fields  of  work. 

One  of  the  largest  technical-training  programs 
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under  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  is  the 
civil-aviation  program  conducted  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  (Caa),  Department 
of  Commerce.  The  program  of  U.S.  cooperation 
with  the  American  republics  in  civil  aviation  has 
had  two  distinct  phases,  each  coinciding  with  the 
major  purposes  of  United  States  and  inter-Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  The  program  was  begun  in 
1941  as  part  of  the  measures  taken  to  secure  the 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  face  of 
growing  Axis  aggression.  It  became  part  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee's  cooperative  pro- 
gram in  1943,  while  the  war  was  still  in  progi-ess, 
and  continues  as  part  of  the  cooperative  measures 
being  taken  by  the  American  republics  for  Hemi- 
sphere defense.  With  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945, 
the  civil-aviation  training  program  assumed  a 
prominent  role  in  the  long-range  technical  and 
scientific  collaboration  among  the  American  re- 
publics. As  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  was  organized  and  its  policies  and 
programs  were  developed,  the  civil-aviation  train- 
ing program  among  the  American  states  bore  a 
relationship  of  supplementing  and  furthering  the 
standardization  and  improvement  of  civil-avia- 
tion navigation,  safety  control,  and  other  tech- 
nical developments  being  carried  out  by  Icao  and 
its  member  states. 

The  Caa  program  of  cooperation  with  the  other 
American  republics,  in  its  early  phases,  was  de- 
signed solely  for  training  pilots  and  mechanics. 
But  since  1941  it  has  expanded  to  include  instruc- 
tion for  high-level  aviation  officials.  In  addition, 
it  furnishes  technical  assistance  through  missions 
composed  of  Caa  personnel  sent  to  various  other 
American  republics  at  the  request  of  these  govern- 
ments and  under  international  agreements.  The 
training  and  consultative  programs  necessitate 
providing  technical  information  in  the  languages 
of  the  other  American  republics,  thus  adding  a 
third  phase  of  cooperative  assistance. 

Development  of  Cooperative  Civil  Aviation 
Training  Program 

Background  of  the  CAA  Cooperative  Training 
Program, 

During  the  two  years  preceding  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor attack,  as  the  threat  of  Axis  aggression  be- 
came more  pronounced,  the  presence  of  27,000  miles 
of  Axis-dominated  airlines  in  Latin  America  was 


a  cause  of  concern.  Many  of  these  airlines,  besides 
being  financed  by  German  and  Italian  concerns, 
also  employed  Germans  as  pilots.  This  situation  l| 
had  developed  gradually,  dating  from  the  days 
following  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  when  German 
aviation  was  presiunably  rendered  impotent. 
Many  officers  of  the  German  air  forces  of  World 
War  I  had  emigrated  to  South  America  to  con- 
tinue their  aviation  activities  when  war  seemed 
imminent.  There  were  not  enough  trained  pilots  j 
and  aviation  mechanics  in  the  other  American 
republics,  however,  to  replace  the  German  per- 
sonnel. Some  of  these  countries  were  faced  with 
the  alternative  either  of  retaining  the  German  pi- 
lots and  other  airline  personnel  or  of  stopping  the 
operation  of  their  airlines.  Such  a  step  would  have 
l^roduced  serious  economic  results,  especially  in 
countries  whose  topography  made  air  transporta- 
tion practically  indispensable.  The  situation  could 
be  met  only  by  providing  trained  pilots  and  other 
aviation  personnel  to  replace  the  German  and  Ital- 
ian personnel  which  both  the  United  States  and 
most  of  the  other  American  republics  considered 
a  menace  to  their  security.  An  opportunity  to  se- 
cure such  personnel  seemed  to  exist  in  the  civilian 
I^ilot  training  program  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration. 

'"'■Pan   American'''   Phase    of   the    Civilian   Pilot 
Training   Program 

The  civilian  pilot  training  program  (Cpt)  was 
intended  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  civil  aviation 
in  the  United  States.  Enrolment  was  limited  to 
citizens  of  the  U.S.  After  the  program  had  been 
in  operation  for  slightly  over  a  year,  the  idea  was 
advanced  that  the  Cpt  might  be  utilized  in  the 
effort  to  train  pilots  for  the  Latin  American  air- 
lines. This  resulted  in  what  was  known  as  the 
pan-American  phase  of  the  Cpt  program.  A 
small  group  of  Latin  American  students  already 
enrolled  in  U.S.  colleges  and  universities,  which 
were  participating  in  the  Cpt,  were  given  some 
pilot  training  along  with  their  U.S.  fellow  stu- 
dents. Funds  for  this  pan-American  program 
were  provided  by  the  Department  of  State,  since 
the  authorized  Cpt  funds  of  the  Caa  could  not 
be  used  for  training  anyone  who  was  not  an  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

This  program,  although  limited  in  scope,  was 
well  received  by  many  young  Latin  Americans, 
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who  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  to  fly  while  they  were  attending 
college.  It  was  immediately  apparent,  however, 
tliat  unless  the  program  was  greatly  broadened  it 
could  not  solve  the  problem  of  replacing  Axis  per- 
sonnel on  Latin  American  airlines.  In  the  first 
place,  relatively  few  young  Latin  American  men 
were  enrolled  in  U.S.  colleges  and  universities. 
Secondly,  those  who  were  enrolled  had  come  for 
academic  training  and  were  not  likely  to  give  up 
the  professional  careers  for  which  they  were  pre- 
paring to  direct  their  eflPorts  toward  more  glamor- 
ous and  exciting  but  considerably  less  secure 
careers  in  aviation.  And  finally,  the  program 
under  the  Cpt  Act  of  1939  did  not  provide  for  the 
training  of  aviation  mechanics,  and  these  were  as 
badly  needed  as  pilots  by  the  Latin  American 
airlines. 

The  Inter-American  Aviation  Training  Program 
Under  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation 

Shortly  before  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  plans 
were  formulated  for  a  more  extensive  Latin 
American  republic  aviation-training  program, 
funds  for  which  were  provided  by  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation  and  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management.  Procedures  were  set  up  in  each  of 
the  20  other  American  republics  to  select  candi- 
dates for  aviation  training  in  the  United  States 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration.  A  total  of  484  young  men,  repre- 
senting the  20  other  American  nations,  were  se- 
lected for  this  training  and  embarked  for  the 
United  States.  The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  ac- 
celerated initiation  of  the  program,  since  the 
menace  of  Axis  pilots  flying  on  South  American 
airlines  had  by  that  time  become  acute. 

Of  these  484  Latin  Americans,  259  received 
training  as  pilots  in  13  Caa-Cpt  training  cen- 
ters and  with  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Forces.  This 
training  carried  them  through  to  a  Caa  commer- 
cial-pilot certificate  with  a  flight-instructor  rating 
or  to  an  equivalent  proficiency  in  the  cases  of  those 
trained  by  the  Army.  A  few  outstanding  gradu- 
ates of  the  pilot  course  were  given  an  instrument- 
flying  course.  Another  group  of  86  received  a 
year  of  training  as  instructor  mechanics,  intended 
to  prepare  them  to  serve  as  CAA-certified  aircraft 
and  aircraft-engine  mechanics  as  well  as  to  in- 
struct others  after  they  returned  to  their  native 
countries. 


Another  group  of  122  students  was  trained  for 
six  months  as  service  mechanics,  not  long  enough 
to  prepare  them  for  certification  by  the  Caa  but 
qualifying  them  to  serve  as  helpers  or  assistants 
to  the  certified  group  who  had  received  a  more  ex- 
tensive training.  Both  groups  of  mechanics  were 
trained  at  three  CAA-approved  aviation-mechan- 
ics schools  located  in  the  United  States. 

A  final  small  but  highly  important  group  of  17 
was  trained  as  administrative  engineers  for  civil- 
aviation  duties  of  a  more  highly  specialized  and 
technical  nature.  These  men  were  first  given 
practical  mechanic  training  at  one  of  the  Caa- 
certificated  schools,  after  which  they  were  sent  to 
an  outstanding  U.S.  engineering  college.  Most  of 
this  group  completed  their  training  and  returned 
to  their  homes  within  about  a  year. 

While  this  first  inter-American  aviation  train- 
ing program  was  in  progress,  the  initial  technical 
aviation  cooperation  mission  of  the  Caa  was 
organized.  This  was  a  program  for  the  standard- 
ization of  flight-instruction  techniques  and  flight- 
operations  procedures  in  Argentina.  The  mission 
was  composed  of  a  flight-training  specialist  and 
an  aircraft-maintenance  specialist.  The  Argen- 
tine civil-aviation  officials  gave  active  cooperation. 
It  was  in  operation  for  a  little  over  one  year. 

In  1942  a  second  inter-American  training  pro- 
gram was  undertaken  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration, again  with  funds  supplied  by  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation.  This  program  was  only 
one  fourth  as  large  as  the  first  one,  including  49 
pilots  and  72  mechanics.  The  pilots  were  trained 
in  one  group,  and  the  training  included  instruction 
leading  to  an  instrument-flight  rating  for  all 
the  students  instead  of  a  selected  few  as  in  the 
initial  program.  The  short  six-months  training 
given  the  group  known  as  service  mechanics  in  the 
first  program  was  eliminated  because  it  had  become 
apparent  that  to  secure  recognition  Latin  Ameri- 
can aviation  mechanics  trained  in  this  country 
would  require  the  coveted  "A  &  E"  mechanic  cer- 
tificate issued  by  the  Caa,  which  required  a  full 
year  of  training.  The  72  mechanics  included  in 
the  second  program  were  likewise  trained  in  one 
group,  receiving  essentially  the  same  school  train- 
ing as  the  so-called  instructor  mechanics  of  the 
first  program. 

Mechanic  trainees  of  the  second  program  were 
provided  an  opportunity  for  practical  on-the-job 
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postgraduate  training.  This  consisted  of  about 
six  months  of  practical  experience  with  selected 
airlines,  aircraft  manufacturers,  or  other  aviation 
concerns  in  the  U.S.  before  the  men  returned  to 
their  native  countries.  This  postgraduate  train- 
ing was  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of 
26  leading  U.S.  aviation  concerns  which  paid  the 
Latin  American  mechanics  a  subsistence  allowance 
for  the  services  they  rendered  while  in  training. 
This  highly  desirable  postgraduate  training  was 
thereby  furnished  at  practically  no  additional  cost 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  The  over-all  purpose  of 
the  program  still  continued  to  be  that  of  providing 
Latin  American  replacements  for  Axis  personnel 
working  for  South  American  airlines. 

Paralleling  the  second  inter-American  training 
program  in  the  United  States,  the  second  Caa  mis- 
sion activity,  under  what  later  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Technical  Aviation  Cooperation  Program, 
was  established.  This  was  a  pilot-training  school 
at  Puebla,  Mexico,  the  Cinco  de  Mayo  school  of 
aviation.  This  activity  was  started  by  a  flight- 
training  specialist  of  the  Caa,  who  was  later 
assisted  by  several  other  Caa  flight  instructors 
and  maintenance  specialists.  Most  of  the  instruc- 
tors were  chosen  from  the  group  of  young  Mexican 
citizens  who  had  graduated  from  the  pilot-training 
course  in  the  first  inter-American  program. 

The  Inter-American  Aviation  Training  Program 
Under  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 

By  1943  the  original  purpose  of  the  inter- Ameri- 
can aviation  training  program,  that  of  eliminating 
Axis  control  of  Latin  American  aviation,  was 
practically  accomplished.  Tlie  other  American 
republics,  however,  were  desirous  of  continued 
U.S.  assistance  in  developing  their  aviation  facili- 
ties, training  personnel,  and  keeping  abreast  of  the 
rapidly  changing  aviation  techniques  and  equip- 
ment. The  United  States  also  had  an  interest  in 
improving  aviation  in  the  other  American  repub- 
lics. We  were  at  war,  and  the  condition  of  aviation 
in  the  other  American  republics  had  a  very  real 
bearing  on  the  inter-American  security  system. 
Looking  ahead  to  the  postwar  period,  it  was  ap- 
parent tliat  U.S.  airlines,  which  had  been  greatly 
expanded  during  the  war,  would  be  doing  an  in- 
creased business  in  Latin  America.  The  safety 
of  such  operations  would  be  dependent  upon  ef- 
ficient and  up-to-date  operation  of  airport  and 
navigation  facilities  and  upon  standardized  regu- 


lations.   At  this  time  the  International  Civil  Avia-     '  ^ 
tion  Organization,  of  which  the  United  States  was 
a  strong  proponent  and  is  now  an  active  member, 
was  being  organized  to  undertake  the  long  and 
arduous  task  of  standardizing  air-navigation  facil- 
ities, and  control  and  safety  regulations  through-     « 
out  the  world.     It  was  at  this  point,  in  1944,  that     | 
the  Caa  program  became  part  of  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  third  inter-American  training  program  of 
the  Caa,  the  first  under  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee auspices,  was  somewhat  larger  than  the 
preceding  one.  A  total  of  145  training  grants 
were  awarded.  Of  these  only  34  were  for  pilots. 
The  number  of  mechanics — 66 — was  also  slightly 
reduced  from  the  previous  program.  Postgradu- 
ate training  was  given  to  43  of  the  G6  mechanics 
through  the  cooperation  of  22  aviation  companies. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  third  program,  a 
new  category  of  trainees,  known  as  airway  tech- 
nicians, was  introduced.  They  were  trained  in  air- 
traffic  control  and  airways-communications  tech- 
niques. This  new  type  of  training  was  set  up 
principally  to  meet  the  needs  in  Latin  America  for 
personnel  trained  to  handle  the  increased  air  traf- 
fic which  resulted  from  military  activities.  This 
was  the  first  training  in  the  inter-American  pro- 
gram given  by  the  Caa  in  its  own  training  facili- 
ties because  commercial  facilities  for  such  train- 
ing were  lacking.  The  training  followed  the  same 
pattern  as  that  given  regular  Caa  employees  being 
prepared  to  assume  similar  duties  at  airports  and 
on  airways.  The  initial  group  selected  for  this 
new  category  of  training  included  45  young  men 
from  eight  of  the  other  American  republics.  Nine- 
teen were  Brazilians,  because  of  the  large  vol- 
ume of  military  air  traffic  using  airports  and  air- 
navigation  facilities  located  in  Brazil  at  that  time. 

In  1944  tlie  third  of  the  Caa  missions  under  the 
Technical  Aviation  Cooperation  Program  was 
activated.  It  was  an  instructor-standardization 
school  set  up  for  Brazilian  flight  instructors  at  an 
airport  near  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment had  initiated  a  program  for  the  stimula- 
tion of  civil  aviation  through  a  number  of  aero 
clubs  located  at  various  places  throughout  the 
country  where  it  was  possible  for  young  Brazilians 
to  receive  flight  instruction  at  very  low  cost.    The 
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ostablishnioiit  of  this  proo;ram  was  hindered  by  the 
hick  of  Brazilian  flight  instructors  familiar  with 
modern  flight-instruction  techniques.  This  mis- 
sion was  initiated  by  the  same  Caa  flight-training 
specialist  who  had  started  the  mission  in  Argen- 
tina, and  he  was  later  joined  by  a  number  of  other 
Caa  flight  instructors  and  maintenance  specialists. 
The  mission  personnel  solved  the  language  prob- 
lem by  assisting  in  the  translation  into  Portuguese 
of  Caa  bulletins  which  had  been  prepared  in  the 
United  States  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Cpt. 

During  the  following  year,  1945,  the  fourth 
inter- American  training  program  was  carried  on 
by  the  Caa  with  funds  provided  through  the  In- 
terdepartmental Committee.  The  training  of 
pilots  was  still  further  reduced  to  23,  since  the 
needs  for  this  category  of  trainees  in  the  other 
American  republics  had  been  practically  filled. 
The  training  of  mechanics  was  likewise  reduced  to 
40  training  grants.  Thirty  of  the  graduate  me- 
chanics were  provided  with  postgraduate  training 
experience  of  approximately  six  months  through 
the  cooperation  of  13  aviation  companies  in  the 
United  States.  The  number  of  airway  technicians 
to  be  instructed  in  air-traffic  control  and  communi- 
cations procedures  was  reduced  to  36  trainees,  but 
the  program  was  expanded  to  twelve  countries 
instead  of  eight. 

A  new  category  of  training  was  introduced  in 
this  fourth  program  based  on  the  trade  scholar- 
ship idea,  the  trainees  being  designated  "aviation 
interns".  The  initial  group  consisted  of  19  men 
selected  from  10  of  the  other  American  republics. 
These  men  received  training  experience  with  13 
different  aviation  concerns  in  the  United  States. 
They  were  individuals  desiring  aviation  training 
of  an  industrial  nature  which  could  not  be  provided 
by  enrolment  in  a  formal  course  of  training  in  an 
aviation  school. 

After  a  two-months  orientation  period  empha- 
sizing a  refresher  course  in  the  English  language, 
each  trainee  received  approximately  10  months  of 
practical  exj^erience  in  a  field  of  the  aviation  in- 
dustry selected  in  line  with  his  own  needs  and  inter- 
ests. These  specialized  fields  included  airline 
maintenance,  airline  operations,  airline-traffic  ad- 
ministration, aircraft  manufacturing,  aircraft  in- 
struments, aircraft  radio,  and  other  related  fields 
of  aviation  industry.  Since  the  trainees  actually 
worked  on  the  job  while  placed  with  these  aviation 


concerns,  they  earned  their  subsistence  during  their 
period  of  training,  again  relieving  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment of  considerable  expense. 

The  Cinco  de  Mayo  school  in  Mexico  and  the 
Brazilian  instructor-standardization  project  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  continued  to  operate  during  the  fourth 
program. 

The  fifth  of  the  inter-American  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Caa,  in  1946,  was  the  smallest  in 
the  history  of  the  program  to  that  date.  The 
training  of  both  pilots  and  mechanics  was  dis- 
continued. The  entire  training  program  in  the 
United  States  included  only  26  grantees.  Eight- 
een of  these  were  airway  technicians,  or  air-traffic 
control  and  communications  trainees  as  they  were 
now  called,  and  eight  were  aviation-industry 
trainees  (formerly  designated  as  aviation  in- 
terns) .  The  Brazilian  and  Mexican  missions  were 
continued.  Negotiations  were  started  to  expand 
the  technical  aviation  cooperation  phase  of  the 
program,  as  well  as  to  initiate  the  exchange  of 
information  project. 

At  this  point  a  thorough  analysis  was  made  of 
the  progress  of  the  civil-aviation  training  program 
to  determine  the  results  of  the  past  programs  and 
to  ascertain  the  needs  of  future  pi'ograms.  A 
Caa  representative  made  a  trip  through  all  20 
of  the  other  American  republics,  and  Caa  per- 
sonnel operating  the  program  in  Washington  ini- 
tiated an  extensive  correspondence  with  foi-mer 
trainees  to  reestablish  contacts  and  ascertain  their 
present  activities,  particularly  how  effectively 
they  had  been  able  to  utilize  their  U.S.  training. 
Information  was  obtained  regarding  654,  or  87 
percent,  of  the  750  former  trainees.  An  analysis 
of  their  employment  as  of  December  31,  1945, 
shortly  after  completion  of  the  survey,  showed 
that  463,  or  73  percent,  of  the  group  were  em- 
ployed in  aviation  in  Latin  America.  An  addi- 
tional 47,  or  7  percent,  were  found  to  be  employed 
in  aviation  in  the  United  States.  Thus  a  total  of 
510,  or  80  percent,  of  the  633  known  living  trainees 
were  employed  in  aviation. 

Following  completion  of  this  survey,  procedures 
were  established  to  maintain  continuously  the 
contacts  already  established  and  to  find  out  about 
the  96,  or  13  percent,  who  had  not  been  located. 

Many  of  the  graduates  have  won  places  of  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  aviation  of  their  home 
countries.     Gonzalo     Yurrita,     trained     in     the 
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United  States  as  an  administrative  engineer,  is 
now  Director  of  Civil  Aviation  in  Guatemala  and 
has  represented  that  country  in  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization.  Adolfo  Guido  La- 
valle,  trained  as  a  pilot  at  Albuquerque  in  the  first 
program,  became  editor-publisher  of  the  South 
American  edition  of  a  U.S.  aviation  magazine. 
Edouard  Koy,  who  completed  pilot  training  at 
Phoenix  in  1942,  is  Chief  of  the  Haiti  Air  Force 
and  has  represented  his  country  at  Icao  meet- 
ings. Of  the  five  Ecuadorans  at  the  Chicago  con- 
ference which  established  Icao,  four  were  Caa- 
trained — Jorge  Trujillo,  Ernesto  Bonilla,  Carlos 
de  la  Paz,  and  Francisco  Gomez  Jurado. 

Current  Cooperative  Civil  Aviation  Program 

The  sixth  Caa  inter-American  progi'am,  now 
in  progress,  has  expanded  the  training  to  increas- 
ingly higher-level  personnel  until  it  includes  a 
category  of  trainees  known  as  key  officials.  The 
present  group  includes  19  high-level  aviation  offi- 
cials from  nine  of  the  other  American  i-epublics. 
A  number  of  these  are  the  directors  or  administra- 
tors of  civil  aviation  in  their  respective  countries, 
or  their  highest-ranking  subordinates.  Senor 
German  Pol,  a  member  of  the  key-officials  group, 
is  now  the  Chief  of  Civil  Aviation  in  Bolivia.  He 
was  a  Caa  trainee  in  its  first  program  in  1912, 
when  he  received  training  as  an  administrative 
engineer  in  aviation.  In  other  cases,  these  key 
officials  are  the  leaders  of  goverimnent-sponsored 
airlines  or  other  civil-aviation  organizations 
closely  associated  with  the  government.  Unlike 
the  United  States,  in  which  all  airlines  are  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated,  a  number  of  the  other 
American  republics  have  national  airlines  which 
are  owned,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  government. 

Since  these  high-level  officials  cannot  be  spared 
from  their  work  for  long  periods,  their  training 
experience  in  this  country  is  limited  to  approxi- 
mately two  months.  During  this  time  they  are 
provided  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  functions 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the  United  States. 
Officials  from  a  government-sponsored  airline  or 
from  aviation  interests  outside  the  government 
are  provided  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  opera- 
tion and  management  of  an  aviation  activity  in 
this  country  whose  operating  problems  are  similar 
to  their  own. 


Key  Employee  Training  Project 

Training  opportunities  are  also  provided  in  the 
present  program  for  key  employees  of  Latin 
American  aviation  concerns  and  airlines.  This 
key-employee  training  project  includes  22  high- 
level  aviation  technicians  and  supervisory  person- 
nel selected  from  10  of  the  other  American  repub- 
lics. Among  these  individuals  are  airport 
inspectors,  airline-station  managers,  airport  man- 
agers, superintendents  of  maintenance,  shop  fore- 
men, administrative  officers  of  airlines,  and  chief 
traffic  controllers  at  major  airports. 

Three  of  the  present  group  of  key  employees  are 
Caa  trainees  from  former  programs,  two  having 
received  training  as  aviation  mechanics.  Since 
their  graduation,  they  have  advanced  from  me- 
chanics to  positions  of  responsibility  in  charge  of 
aviation  maintenance  operations.  The  third 
former  trainee,  Patricio  Delano  Barrios,  received 
instruction  as  a  pilot  at  Sunnyside,  Washington, 
in  the  first  program  conducted  by  the  Caa. 
After  returning  to  Chile,  he  advanced  to  a  position 
of  responsibility  as  chief  pilot  for  his  national 
airline,  L.A.N.  He  was  returned  to  the  United 
States  by  his  company  to  familiarize  himself  with 
flight-operation  techniques  needed  in  his  position 
of  increased  responsibility. 

These  key  employees  are  provided  with  training 
experience  of  approximately  two  months  in  the 
United  States.  The  nature  of  their  training  is 
individually  adapted  to  fit  their  duties  in  their 
home  coiuitries.  Some  of  these  men,  who  are 
primarily  interested  in  the  control  of  air  traffic 
and  airways  communications  and  other  regulatory 
functions,  are  being  trained  in  the  Caa  itself. 
Others  who  are  primarily  interested  in  airport 
management  and  administration  are  receiving 
training  at  the  Washington  National  Airport, 
which  is  operated  directly  by  the  Caa.  Others 
who  are  employees  of  Latin  American  airlines  or 
aviation  concerns  are  placed  with  cooperating  U.S. 
aviation  companies,  where  tliey  are  ti'ained  in  line 
with  their  needs. 

Quite  a  number  of  Latin  American  airlines  have 
shown  their  interest  in  this  training  by  providing 
transportation  to  and  from  the  United  States  for 
key  employees.  In  certain  cases  employers  have 
provided  family-subsistence  allowances  while  the 
trainees  are  in  the  United  States. 
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Aviation  Industry  Training  Project 

The  aviation-industry  training  project  of  the 
sixth  program  includes  13  men  selected  from  six 
of  the  other  American  republics.  These  are  slightly 
younger  men  who  are  working  in  the  technical  or 
administrative  phases  of  Latin  American  aviation 
but  wlio  have  not  yet  advanced  to  the  key -employee 
or  key-official  level.  Their  training  is  more  de- 
tailed and  more  specialized.  It  covers  a  period  of 
10  months,  following  a  2-months  orientation 
course,  if  needed,  to  bring  their  proficiency  in  the 
English  language  to  the  point  necessary  for  full 
utilization  of  their  training  opportunities.  These 
men  are  not  merely  observers  but  actually  work  on 
the  job  as  student  trainees  in  selected  aviation 
concerns.  They  learn  by  doing.  Their  types  of 
training  experience  include  airline  maintenance, 
aircraft  manufacturing  and  maintenance,  aircraft 
instruments  and  radio,  and  airline  operations. 

This  type  of  training  was  introduced  in  1945, 
under  what  was  then  known  as  aviation-intern 
training.  It  followed  the  general  plan  of  the 
trade  scholarship  found  in  other  industries.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  phases  of  this  training,  when  skilled 
labor  was  very  scarce,  the  airlines  or  other  avia- 
tion concerns  with  which  these  trainees  were  placed 
paid  them  a  living  allowance  equivalent  to  the 
wages  paid  their  regular  employees.  However, 
declining  business  in  the  aviation  industry  of  the 
United  States,  combined  with  the  return  of  large 
numbers  of  veterans  to  their  old  jobs  and  the  search 
by  others  for  new  jobs,  has  made  it  impossible  for 
most  of  the  U.S.  aviation  concerns  to  continue 
payment  of  this  living  allowance.  Consequently, 
funds  have  had  to  be  provided  by  the  Government 
for  the  subsistence  allowance  of  these  trainees. 
The  additional  fund  requirements  per  trainee  ne- 
cessitated a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  project. 
This  category  of  training  has  filled  a  very  definite 
need  during  the  time  it  has  been  in  operation. 

Operation  of  Air  Navigation  Facilities 

The  fourth  category  of  aviation  training  now 
under  way  in  the  United  States  for  citizens  of 
the  other  American  republics  is  in  air-traffic  con- 
trol and  airways  comnuinications. 

Air-traffic-control  training  is  being  given  to  a 
group  of  20  young  men  and  includes  all  of  the 
skills  and  teclniiques  necessary  for  the  control  of 
air  traffic  at  airports  and  along  airways.  It  like- 
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wise  includes  training  in  the  communications  tech- 
niques required  for  making  ground-to-air  radio 
contacts,  as  well  as  sending  and  receiving  over  the 
ground  lines  of  the  teletype  circuits.  Continental 
Morse  code  is  taught  for  use  under  atmospheric 
conditions  in  which  voice  transmission  would  be 
impossible.  These  men  are  also  taught  to  make 
weather  observations  of  temperature,  pressure, 
humidity,  ceiling,  visibility,  wind  direction  and 
velocity,  precipitation,  and  obstructions  to  vision, 
and  to  code  this  information  for  transmission  on 
the  teletype  circuits. 

Since  air-navigation  facilities  in  the  United 
States  are  operated  entirely  by  the  Caa,  no  com- 
mercial schools  are  available  for  this  training.  As 
a  result,  the  training  of  Latin  Americans  in  air- 
traffic  control  and  communications  is  provided  at 
the  Caa  Aeronautical  Center  in  Oklahoma  City. 
The  training  is  similar  to  that  given  regular  Caa 
employees  who  will  be  performing  similar  func- 
tions in  the  United  States.  For  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, however,  it  has  to  be  varied  to  fit  the  individ- 
ual needs  of  the  trainees,  depending  upon  how  air- 
traffic  control  and  communications  facilities  in 
their  respective  countries  are  controlled  and 
financed.  In  countries  other  than  the  United 
States,  these  activities  are  not  solely  governmental 
functions. 

The  increase  in  the  flow  of  air  traffic  in  and 
through  Latin  America  has  rendered  a  standard- 
ized type  of  training  of  increasing  importance. 
It  was  begun  in  1944,  being  first  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  regional  office  of  the  Caa  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  Three  gi'oups  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can air-traffic  controllers  and  communicators  were 
trained  in  Kansas  City.  The  fourth  group  is  now 
being  trained  at  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Aviation  Information  Project 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  ready  utiliza- 
tion of  U.S.  technical  developments  in  the  other 
American  republics  is  the  difference  in  language. 
Attempts  are  made  to  select  as  trainees  to  be 
brought  to  this  country  young  men  who  have  a 
reasonable  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  English 
language.  This  is  supplemented  by  some  addi- 
tional training  in  English  given  in  connection  with 
the  technical  phases  of  their  instruction.  When 
they  return  to  their  native  countries,  however,  they 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  transmitting  this 
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technical  information  to  others  of  their  co-workers 
wlio  may  understand  little  or  no  English.  This 
has  made  it  necessary  to  provide  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  translations  of  technical  bulletins  pub- 
lished by  the  Caa.  Technical  material  in  these 
two  languages  has  not  yet  been  provided  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  and  the  need  for  such  material  is 
steadily  increasing.  There  has  been  a  large  de- 
mand for  the  technical  Caa  bulletins  which  have 
already  been  translated.  In  some  cases  transla- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  other  American  re- 
publics, frequently  by  former  trainees  of  the  Caa 
program. 

Technical  Aviation  Cooperation  Program 

At  the  request  of  the  Colombian  Government, 
a  Caa  mission,  consisting  of  a  legal  expert,  a  flight- 
operations  expert,  and  an  airport  engineer,  was 
operated  in  Colombia  for  a  brief  period  in  1946. 
These  men  assisted  the  Colombian  Govermnent  in 
setting  up  a  system  of  civil  air  regulations,  flight- 
operations  procedures,  and  a  program  of  airport 
development.  It  is  planned  to  resume  this  project 
by  assigning  experts  from  the  Caa  in  flight  inspec- 
tion and  training,  aircraft  maintenance,  and  air- 
way communications. 

About  200  young  Mexicans  received  flight  in- 
struction at  the  Cinco  de  Mayo  Aviation  School 
in  1947.  The  supervision  of  instruction  and  main- 
tenance, as  well  as  a  certain  portion  of  actual 
instruction  and  maintenance,  was  provided  by  a 
Caa  mission  in  Mexico.  Varying  amounts  of  as- 
sistance have  been  provided  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment in  the  way  of  native  flight  instruction 
and  maintenance  personnel,  as  well  as  aircraft  and 
repair  parts.  The  aircraft  initially  used  at  the 
school,  however,  were  assigned  to  Mexico  under  the 
lend-lease  program. 

Another  Caa  mission,  consisting  of  a  legal  ex- 
pert, an  aeronautical  commimications  expert,  an 
airport  engineer,  and  an  air-tralRc  control  expert, 
was  sent  to  Peru.  This  mission  has  assisted  the 
Peruvian  Government  in  preparing  a  code  of  civil 
air  regulations.  An  aeronautical  communications 
system  was  developed  and  put  into  partial  opera- 
tion, certain  airport  construction  was  planned,  and 
a  standardized  program  of  air-traffic  control  was 
initiated. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Caa  cooperative  aviation 
projects  will  be  activated  in  several  more  of  the 
other  American  republics  this  year. 


Interrelationship  of  Three-Point  Program 

The  three-point  civil-aviation  program — train- 
ing, technical  consultation,  and  information — is 
a  coordinated  one,  and  the  effectiveness  of  each 
phase  is  dependent  upon  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  others.  A  program  of  training  personnel 
in  the  United  States  cannot  be  of  maximum  benefit 
unless  it  is  assured  that  this  personnel  will  be 
adequately  utilized  upon  their  return  home.  The 
missions  sent  to  the  other  American  republics  and 
the  exchange  of  technical  information  both  help  to 
make  this  possible.  Likewise,  the  Caa  missions 
sent  to  the  other  American  republics  at  the  request 
of  their  governments  could  not  be  of  maximum 
benefit  unless  trained  personnel  wei'e  available  to 
carry  out  the  developments  proposed.  This  per- 
sonnel is  provided  by  the  training  program.  Fur- 
thermore, the  missions  need  technical  bulletins  in 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages  to  imple- 
ment their  work,  and  these  are  provided  through 
the  technical  information  project. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Accomplishments 
of  the  Program 

The  original  purpose  of  the  inter- American  avi- 
ation training  program,  to  replace  German  and 
Italian  personnel  on  Latin  American  airlines,  was 
accomplished  by  1943.  The  substitution  of  native 
personnel  trained  in  the  United  States  probably 
accelerated  the  postwar  progress  of  commercial 
aviation  in  the  other  American  republics,  since 
they  no  longer  had  to  depend  upon  foreign  person- 
nel to  fly,  maintain,  and  control  their  airplanes. 
The  training  of  airway  technicians  in  air-traffic 
control  and  communications  provided  properly 
trained  personnel  to  help  handle  the  large  volume 
of  U.S.  military  air  traffic  using  bases  in  Latin 
America.  A  number  of  the  mechanics  in  the  third 
program  completed  their  training  in  time  to  retui'n 
to  their  countries  for  further  service  with  the  Air 
Transport  Command. 

The  principal  index  for  determining  whether 
the  trainees  of  the  inter- American  programs  are 
appropriately  trained  is  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  absorbed  in  aviation  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. An  analysis  of  employment  data  made  Jan- 
uary 31,  1947,  found  a  high  percentage  of  former 
trainees  actively  employed  in  Latin  American  avia- 
tion. Of  869  persons  whose  training  had  been 
completed,  information  was  received  on  97  per- 
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cent.  Twenty-four  were  reported  deceased.  Of 
the  819  living,  597,  or  73  percent,  were  found  to  be 
employed  in  aviation  in  Latin  America.  The  high 
level  of  responsibility  of  positions  now  occupied 
by  many  former  trainees  in  government  and  the 
aviation  industry  is  further  evidence  of  the  value 
of  tlie  training  program. 

Former  trainees  who  have  learned  to  fly  and 
service  U.S.  airplanes  and  to  use  aviation  equip- 
ment designed  and  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  are  generally  inclined  to  prefer  U.S.  equip- 
ment. An  analysis  of  data  on  issuance  of  export 
licenses  for  civil  aircraft  and  components  to  the 
other  American  republics  revealed  a  continuing 
increase  in  aircraft  exports  during  each  quarter 
of  1946.  It  also  indicated  that  the  best  markets 
existed  in  those  countries  from  which  the  largest 
number  of  inter-American  trainees  had  been  se- 
lected. This  indicates  that  the  inter-American 
program  served  most  effectively  those  countries 
which  were  our  best  customers  and  possibly  had 
some  influence  on  the  market  for  United  States 
aviation  products  in  Latin  America. 

The  safety  of  air  travel  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere will  undoubtedly  be  improved  by  the  fact 
that  personnel  trained  in  the  United  States  are 
available  to  fly  and  service  U.S.  airplanes  used  in 
the  other  American  republics.  Furthermore, 
training  Latin  American  personnel  in  air-trafSc 
control  and  other  flight-operations  procedures  and 
techniques  will  assist  in  the  standardization  of 
such  procedures  and  techniques  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphei'e.  This  will  tend  to  eliminate 
confusion  which  could  result  in  accidents  and 
delays.     The  air  traveler  in  Latin  America  will 


thus  find  his  travel  safer  and  more  expeditious, 
regardless  of  whether  he  is  traveling  in  a  flag  car- 
rier of  the  United  States,  a  Latin  American  air- 
line, or  a  privately  owned  airplane. 

Since  any  program  of  training  and  cooperative 
missions  undertaken  by  the  Caa  is  technical  in 
its  emphasis,  it  is  rather  easy  to  overlook  the  other 
aspects  coincidental  to  the  technical  training. 
Trainees  who  spend  from  2  to  18  months  in  the 
United  States  are  likely  to  return  to  their  homes 
in  the  other  American  republics  as  ambassadors  of 
good  will,  with  a  better  understanding  of  this 
country,  its  government,  and  its  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  North  Americans  acquire  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  people  of  the 
other  Americas  through  personal  contacts  with 
these  interesting  trainees  who  have  become  their 
friends  during  a  brief  stay  in  the  United  States. 

The  work  which  is  being  carried  on  coopera- 
tively among  the  American  republics  to  standard- 
ize and  improve  air-navigation  facilities,  airport 
facilities,  and  safety  methods  and  control  is  a 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization.  The 
United  States  and  many  of  the  other  American 
republics  are  members  of  this  new  international 
organization  and  are  working  collaboratively  to 
form  and  execute  its  policies  and  programs. 
Through  the  program  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Coopera- 
tion, a  practical,  realistic  collaboration  among  the 
technicians,  administrators,  and  students  of  the 
United  States  and  other  American  republics  is 
helping  to  achieve  international  aviation  policies 
and  technical  regulations. 
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FOREIGN  AID  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 


The  Impact  of  Foreign  Aid  Upon  the  Domestic  Economy 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  1] 

Two  weeks  ago  I  made  public  the  report  on 
National  Resources  and  Foreign  Aid  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. At  that  time  I  noted  that  a  second  report  in 
the  series  on  foreign  aid  would  soon  be  made  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  This  report 
has  now  been  completed  and  submitted  to  me  under 
tire  title,  The  Impact  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Program 
Upon  the  Domestic  Economy. 

Secretary  Krug  reported  that  on  the  whole  our 
national  resources,  if  intelligently  utilized,  are 
physically  sufficient  to  support  a  considerable  for- 
eign-aid program,  while  preserving  the  national 
security  and  the  American  standard  of  living. 
The  report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
moves  on  from  this  point  to  present  an  economic 
analysis  of  the  effect  that  a  foreign-aid  program 
of  substantial  size  would  have  on  agricultural  and 
industrial  production  in  the  United  States,  on 
domestic  consumption  and  prices,  and  on  Govern- 
ment finance  and  the  tax  structure. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  reaches  the 


conclusion  that  the  American  economy  can  sus- 
tain the  general  impact  of  a  new  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram and  that  there  is  no  question  of  our  general 
financial  capacity  to  support  such  a  program.  At 
the  same  time  the  Council  stresses  the  fact  that 
we  must  deal  promptly  and  effectively  with  prob- 
lems raised  by  key  commodities — wheat,  steel,  cer- 
tain items  of  industrial  and  agricultural  machin- 
ery, coal,  and  fertilizer. 

The  materials  contained  in  both  Secretary 
Krug's  report  and  the  Council's  report  have  been 
made  available  in  advance  to  the  committee  of  19 
private  citizens  working  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  That  committee, 
after  studying  these  analyses  of  domestic  effects 
and  the  Paris  conference's  presentation  of  Euro- 
pean needs,  will  submit  its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  limits  within  which  we  may 
wisely  and  safely  extend  assistance  to  foreign 
countries.  Aided  by  these  reports  and  other  perti- 
nent material,  I  shall  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  concerning  a  program  of  foreign 
assistance. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT' 


In  order  that  the  principal  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  report  may  stand  out  clearly,  they  are 
now  brought  together  in  summary  form. 

Scope  and  Purpose 

The  principal  questions  considered  in  the  Report 
are  the  extent  of  the  burdens  that  would  be  imposed 


^A  report  to  the  President  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  dated  October  1947,  wliich  was  released  to  the 
press  by  the  White  House  Nov.  1,  1947.  The  report  was 
submitted  to  the  President  on  Oct.  28,  1947,  by  Edwin  G. 
Nourse,  chairman  ;  Leon  D.  Keyserling,  vice  chairman,  and 
John  D.  Clark. 


on  the  economy  of  the  United  States  by  pi'oviding 
further  foreign  aid  during  the  next  few  years  and 
the  capacity  of  the  economy  to  support  those  bur- 
dens. Since  a  companion  report  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deals 
with  national  resources  and  physical  capacities,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  centers  its  attention 
upon  the  effect  of  exports,  financed  in  part  with 
Government  funds,  upon  domestic  production,  con- 
sumption, and  jDrices.  Burdens  are  measured  first 
in  terms  of  goods  made  available  abroad  and  with- 
drawn from  domestic  consinners,  and  second  in 
terms  of  price  effects ;  then  these  price  impacts  are 
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looked  at  in  their  relation  to  the  general  function- 
iiig  of  the  domestic  economy;  and  then  the  effect 
on  Government  finance  and  the  tax  structure  is 
examined. 

The  Impact  of  Past  Aid — Size 

Tlie  effect  of  the  export  surplus  to  date  is  highly 
relevant  to  an  inquiry  into  the  general  impact  of  a 
new  foreign  aid  program  because,  at  the  levels  of 
new  foreign  aid  under  discussion,  the  export  sur- 
plus in  the  future  will  be  lower  than  it  has  been  in 
the  recent  past,  while  our  total  domestic  output  of 
goods  and  services  will  probably  be  higher  in 
future  years. 

The  size  of  the  export  surplus  furnishes  a  gen- 
eral measure  of  impact,  since  it  represents  the  ex- 
cess of  goods  and  services  sent  abroad  over  the 
goods  and  services  that  we  import.  In  1946,  total 
exports  were  15.3  billion  dollars  and  the  export 
surplus  was  8.1  billion  dollars.  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1947,  total  exports  reached  a  peak  an- 
nual rate  of  21  billion  dollars,  imports  were  about 
8  billion  dollars,  and  the  export  surplus  rose  to 
an  annual  rate  of  13  billion  dollars,  but  in  the 
third  quarter  exports  declined  to  an  annual  rate 
of  18.3  billion  dollars,  and  the  export  surplus  to 
10.3  billion  dollars. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  Government  financial 
aid  to  European  countries  has  financed  about  four- 
fifths  of  their  excess  of  purchases  from  us  in  1946, 
and  nearly  all  of  it  in  the  second  quarter  of  1947. 
The  large  part  of  the  export  surplus  financed 
through  our  foi-eign  aid  program  has  reflected  eco- 
nomic conditioiis  in  Euroj^e  and  the  depletion  of 
their  buying  resources.  Since  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  Government  has  financed  about  one-third  of 
our  exports  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  our  total  export  surplus.  The  impact 
of  aid  has,  therefore,  been  substantially  less  than 
that  of  the  total  exjDort  surplus. 

Effect  of  Past  Aid  on  Domestic  Consumption 

The  size  of  the  export  surplus  to  date  has  nat- 
urally decreased  the  amount  of  goods  available  for 
domestic  consumption.  But  it  has  not,  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  increase  in  American  productive 
capacity  during  and  since  the  war,  prevented  the 
American  consumer  from  enjoying  a  general  stand- 
ard of  living  far  above  any  prewar  level.  Actual 
domestic  consimaption  of  most  significant  items  is 
now  far  higher  than  before  the  war.     For  example. 
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per  capita  consumption  of  meat  has  risen  from  125 
pounds  a  year  in  the  prewar  period  to  an  estimated 
155  pounds  for  1947.  Such  shortages  of  goods  as 
we  experience  reflect  unparalleled  levels  of  domes- 
tic demand  based  on  high  national  income. 

Effects  on  Price  Level  to  Date 

The  high  foreign  demand  has  added  to  the  in- 
flationary pressure  on  prices,  but  the  much  larger 
domestic  demand  has  been  the  principal  cause 
of  the  upward  pressure.  Prices  remained  stable 
during  the  second  quarter  of  1947,  when  the  ex- 
port surplus  reached  its  peak.  In  the  third  quarter 
of  this  year,  although  the  export  demand  has 
been  diminishing,  it  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  increases  in  grain  prices,  due  to  high  foreign 
demand  for  wheat  in  the  face  of  adverse  crop 
developments.  Grain  price  increases  have  spread 
to  livestock  and  other  food  products.  But  even 
for  food,  the  sharp  rise  stemmed  largely  from  the 
exceptionally  high  domestic  demand.  Looking 
at  the  economy  generally,  price  inflation  has  been 
caused  mainly  by  domestic  factors,  but  shortages 
of  specific  commodities  present  different  prob- 
lems as  will  be  shown  later. 

The  General  Impact  of  a  New  Foreign  Aid  Program 

In  the  absence  of  a  new  foreign  aid  program,  it 
is  likely  that  our  export  surplus  would  sink  to  an 
annual  rate  of  4  to  5  billion  dollars  by  next  year, 
contrasted  with  the  13  billion  dollar  annual  rate 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1947  and  an  estimated 
current  annual  rate  of  about  10  billion  dollars. 
Assuming  that  our  imports  remain  at  approxi- 
mately the  current  level  of  about  8  billion  dollars 
a  year,  our  total  exports  during  next  year  would 
sink  to  an  annual  rate  of  13  billion  dollars  or 
less,  compared  to  an  annual  rate  of  21  billion 
dollars  in  the  second  quarter  of  1947  and  an 
estimated  current  annual  rate  of  about  18  billion 
dollars.  The  major  reductions  would  occur  in  our 
exports  to  Europe. 

While  this  rapid  reduction  in  exports  would 
probably  not  inflict  serious  short-run  damage  on 
our  own  economy,  subst,antial  problems  of  re- 
adjustment would  be  generated.  Moreover,  the 
industrial  paralysis  which  could  be  expected  to 
result  in  some  other  countries  would  have  reper- 
cussions of  major  proportions  upon  our  own  econ- 
omy and  upon  world  stability. 
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The  report  assumes  for  illustrative  purposes  a 
forpign  aid  figure  based  upon  the  Paris  Conference 
Report  wliicli  would  reach  a  maximum  annual  rate 
of  8  billion  dollars  during  the  first  year,  including 
about  1  billion  dollars  already  authorized,  and 
which  would  produce  a  maximum  export  surplus 
of  about  12  billion  dollars  a  year.  This  would 
mean  total  exports  at  a  peak  of  not  more  than 
20  billion  dollars  a  year,  assuming  8  billion  dollars 
of  imports.  Since  these  levels  are  lower  than  those 
reached  during  the  second  quarter  of  1947  and 
would  decline  api^reciably  from  year  to  year,  it 
follows  tliat  the  export  surplus  resulting  from  any 
future  foreign  aid  program  will  at  no  time  equal, 
and  for  most  of  the  time  will  be  substantially  less, 
than  levels  which  have  been  reached  during  the 
current  year. 

In  view  of  the  long-run  prospect  for  increasing 
American  output  if  maximum  employment  and 
production  are  maintained,  these  facts  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  general  impact  of  a  new  foreign 
aid  program  of  the  assumed  size  upon  the  Ameri- 
can economy  could  be  sustained  because  a  larger 
impact  has  already  been  sustained.  The  report 
stresses,  however,  that  problems  raised  by  specific 
commodities  in  relatively  short  supply  could  dis- 
tort or  overturn  this  generally  optimistic  picture  if 
not  dealt  with  effectively. 

The  Problem  of  Specific  Commodities 

Food,  steel,  industrial  and  agricultural  machin- 
ery, coal,  and  fertilizer  are  items  of  key  significance 
because  foreign  demand  for  these  goods  is  espe- 
cially urgent  whereas  they  are  in  relatively  short 
supply  in  this  country. 

The  impact  of  the  grain  shortage.  The  food 
situation  is  the  most  serious.  The  problem  stems 
from  a  very  short  corn  crop  at  home,  coinciding 
with  a  bad  crop  year  for  food  grains  in  Europe. 
Although  the  domestic  wheat  crop  was  at  a  record 
level,  adverse  corn  crop  developments  and  high 
meat  prices  have  provided  incentives  for  feeding 
large  amounts  of  wheat  to  livestock. 

Exports  of  wheat  will  need  to  be  maintained  at 
recent  levels.  At  the  same  time,  the  domestic  de- 
mand both  for  grains,  and  for  meat,  poultry,  and 
other  food  continues  to  be  very  high  despite  record 
prices.  Food  price  increases  have  already  become 
serious,  and  further  food  price  increases  would 
decrease  the  value  of  each  dollar  of  foreign  aid 
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extended,  work  additional  hardships  upon  Ameri- 
can families  of  low  or  moderate  income,  and 
threaten  an  inflationary  price-wage  spiral  which 
could  adversely  affect  the  whole  economy.  If 
wheat  exports  continue  at  the  levels  set  by  foreign 
need,  and  if  the  domestic  demand  for  food  remains 
at  or  near  its  postwar  level,  conservation  and  other 
measures  to  regulate  use  and  hold  prices  in  check 
will  be  needed  in  this  country.  With  such  meas- 
ures to  maintain  healthful  nutritional  standards, 
the  supply  here  would  be  adequate  to  serve  nutri- 
tional and  other  needs  satisfactorily  although  not 
luxuriously. 

Steel  and  steel  products. '  Our  total  production 
of  rolled-steel  products  during  the  first  half  of 
1947  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  62  million 
short  tons,  contrasted  with  less  than  35  million 
tons  in  1939.  Although  exports  rose  from  about 
2^2  million  tons  in  1939  to  an  annual  rate  of  6i/^ 
million  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1947,  the  amount 
of  steel  available  for  domestic  consumption  is  much 
higher  than  before  the  war.  But  owing  to  the 
enormous  increase  in  our  steel  using  industry,  the 
relative  steel  shortage  is  of  serious  proportions, 
and  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  large  increase 
in  production  in  the  short  run.  The  chief  danger 
here  is  that  this  supply  situation  may  be  trans- 
lated into  further  increases  in  the  price  of  steel 
and  steel  products  which  would  give  an  additional 
inflationary  impetus  to  the  whole  economy.  High 
domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  industrial  and 
agricultural  machinery  is  closely  connected  with 
the  steel  problem. 

The  general  conclusion  regarding  steel  as  well 
as  food  is  this:  Whether  the  domestic  situation 
worsens  considerably  or  progresses  satisfactorily 
depends  upon  the  use  of  vigorous,  aiErmative 
measures  to  assure  distribution  to  the  most  urgent 
uses  and  to  prevent  a  spiraling  of  prices. 

Coal  and  fertilizer.  In  the  case  of  coal  and 
fertilizer,  for  which  there  is  a  large  foreign  need 
to  quicken  the  process  of  economic  restoration, 
the  domestic  economy  can  well  afford  to  continue 
or  even  increase  shipments  of  these  commodities. 
Domestic  shortages  are  not  serious  (for  coal,  the 
problem  is  mainly  one  of  transportation),  while 
shii^ments  abroad  will  lessen  the  demand  for  other 
imports  by  hastening  the  revival  of  production 
in  Europe. 

Deparfmenf  of  Sfafe  Bulletin 


Fiscal  Impact  of  Foreign  Aid 

Foreign  aid  to  date  has  been  financed  with  rev- 
enues derived  from  taxation  and  not  through  in- 
creasing the  national  debt.  This  policy  should 
continue  so  long  as  our  own  economy  continues 
to  operate  at  high  levels  and  under  inflationary 
pressure.  Even  had  there  been  a  smaller  foreign 
aid  program  in  the  past,  and  even  without  a  new 
foi'eign  aid  program,  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
reduce  the  level  of  taxes  while  such  pressures 
exist.  On  the  otiier  hand,  from  the  budgetary 
standpoint,  a  new  foreign  aid  program  should  not 
call  for  increased  taxes.  Further,  since  the  gen- 
eral impact  of  a  new  foreign  aid  program  would 
be  less  than  the  recent  impact  of  foreign  aid,  such 
a  new  program  would  not  increase  inflationary 
pressures  above  recent  levels  and  therefore  would 
not  call  for  still  higher  taxes  as  an  anti-infla- 
tionary measure.  The  amount  of  exports  financed 
Ij  with  government  aid  has  ranged  between  2  and  3 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product,  and  will 
be  less  in  the  future,  and  our  general  financial 
capacity  to  support  such  a  program  cannot  be 
questioned. 

Some  Long-Range  Implications  of  Foreign  Aid 

To  the  extent  that  aid  is  provided  through 
loans,  these  can  be  repaid  only  through  restora- 
tion of  the  export  trade  of  other  countries.  This 
I  will  expose  American  industry  to  added  competi- 
tion, a  test  which  must  be  faced.  Some  outright 
gifts  to  meet  emergency  demands,  however,  will 
more  rapidly  qualify  these  countries  for  loans 
-  from  the  International  Bank  and  private  sources 
and  more  rapidly  restore  a  well-balanced  world 
trade. 

In  the  longer  run,  the  economic  restoration  of 

Europe  will  benefit  our  own  economy  by  enabling 

us  to  obtain  more  goods  by  advantageous  trade. 

•    On  the  other  hand,  a  cessation  of  foreign  aid 
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would  force  an  economic  reorientation  of  Europe 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  our  economy. 

Softening  the  Impact  of  Foreign  Aid 

A  new  foreign  aid  program  will  have  a  severe 
or  a  moderate  impact  on  our  economy  depending 
upon  the  domestic  measures  we  adopt.  These 
measures  involve  both  the  administration  of 
foreign  aid  and  related  questions  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy. 

The  seriously  inflationary  consequences  that 
would  result  from  mismanagement  of  the  situa- 
tion in  such  commodities  as  food  and  steel  require 
selective  distribution  to  the  most  necessary  domes- 
tic and  foreign  uses.  The  two  types  of  uses  are 
interrelated,  because  the  demand  in  both  cases 
takes  place  at  the  same  strategic  spots  in  tlie  Amer- 
ican market.  The  consequences  can  be  dealt  with 
effectively  only  tlirough  careful  coordination  of 
all  measures  undertaken. 

The  relative  shortages  of  specific  commodities 
require  export  controls,  allocations  for  domestic 
use,  discouragement  of  misuse  or  excessive  use, 
efficient  transportation  and  distribution,  and  the 
curbing  of  speculation  and  hoarding  of  goods. 

The  general  inflationary  threat  resulting  from 
the  combined  impact  of  foreign  and  domestic 
demand  requires  the  continuance  of  tax  revenues 
at  present  levels,  maximum  economy  in  govern- 
ment exi^enditures,  stimulation  of  saving,  and  the 
enlargement  and  aggressive  use  of  measures  to 
control  dangerous  expansion  of  credit. 

The  proposal  for  new  foreign  aid  requires  that 
we  face  with  greater  wisdom  and  courage  than 
ever  before  the  dangers  to  our  whole  economy  that 
are  now  revealing  themselves  in  the  form  of  rela- 
tive shortages  and  inflationary  pressures  at 
strategic  spots  in  the  economy.  The  foreign  aid 
program  compels  us  to  face  certain  domestic  prob- 
lems squarely,  but  remedial  and  preventive  meas- 
ures available  to  us  are  adequate  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  use  them. 


November  16.   1947 
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European  Recovery  and  American  Aid 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  8] 

Last  June  I  appointed  a  committee  of  19  dis- 
tinguished private  citizens  to  determine  the  facts 
concerning  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  our  resources 
available  for  economic  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  to  advise  me  on  the  limits  within  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  United  States 
might  safely  and  wisely  plan  to  extend  such  aid. 
I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  members  of  the 
committee  were  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  American 
business,  finance,  labor,  agriculture,  and  educa- 
tional and  research  institutions. 

During  the  intervening  months,  the  members  of 
this  committee  of  private  citizens  have  been  dili- 
gently studying  the  many  aspects  of  this  compli- 
cated problem,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  western 
Europe.  They  have  carefully  examined  the  analy- 
sis, by  a  committee  of  Government  officials  mider 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of 
the  adequacy  of  our  national  resources  to  support 
a  foreign-aid  program ;  the  analysis  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  of  the  impact  of  a  sub- 
stantial aid  program  upon  our  national  economy; 
the  report  of  the  representatives  of  the  16  nations 
who  met  in  Paris;  and  other  data  available  from 
various  sources. 


This  committee  has  now  submitted  to  me  its 
report,  European  Recovery  and  American  Aid. 
The  report  contains  a  careful  discussion  of  the 
Ijroblem  of  European  recovery  and  our  interest 
therein;  the  requirements  of  the  countries  in- 
volved ;  the  supplies  available ;  the  size  of  an  effec- 
tive aid  program  and  the  feasibility  of  its  being 
met;  the  problems  of  finance  and  administration; 
and  the  effects  of  a  foreign-aid  program  on  our  own 
economy.  In  addition,  the  committee's  leport  con- 
tains detailed  discussions  of  problems  presented 
by  specific  commodities — food,  raw  materials,  and 
manufactured  goods  that  are  needed. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have  fulfilled 
their  task  without  partisanship,  and  with  no  other 
purpose  than  to  fui'ther  the  best  interest  of  their 
country  and  to  aid  in  securing  the  peace  and  well- 
being  of  the  world.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  each 
member  of  the  committee  for  putting  aside  so 
many  other  pressing  duties  in  order  to  bring  this 
difficult  assignment  to  completion  in  so  short  a 
period.  The  committee's  report  should  prove  of 
great  help  in  the  prompt  formulation  of  a  program 
of  sound  assistance  to  western  Europe.  I  com- 
mend this  report  to  the  careful  attention  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  officials  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  and  all  citizens  concerned  for  our  coun- 
try's welfare. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  8] 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit the  report  of  the  nonpartisan  committee  of 
distinguished  citizens  which  you  appointed  last 
June  22  to  advise  you  on  the  limits  within  which 
the  United  States  might  safely  and  wisely  plan  to 
extend  economic  assistance  to  foreign  countries  and 
on  the  relation  which  should  exist  between  such 
assistance  and  our  domestic  economy. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  observe  and  to  participate 
in  the  free  and  thorough  discussion  by  the  members 
of  the  committee  which  resulted  in  their  conclu- 


sions expressed  in  this  report.  While  the  commit- 
tee had  the  benefit  of  materials  prepared  by  both 
Government  and  private  sources,  it  was  understood 
that  the  function  of  the  committee  was  to  give  you 
the  benefit  of  a  completely  independent  judgment 
after  taking  into  consideration  all  points  of  view, 
and  its  conclusions  were  reached  on  that  basis. 
Respectfully, 


W.  A.  Harriman 


The  President, 
The  WnrrE  House, 
November  7, 1H7. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT' 


I.  Principles 

The  President's  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid  was 
asked  to  determine  the  limits  within  which  the 
United  States  could  safely  and  wisely  extend  aid 
to  Western  Europe.  It  has  approached  this 
assignment  in  a  spirit  of  realism. 

We  believe  that  the  future  of  Western  Europe 
lies  very  much  in  its  own  hands.  No  amount  of 
outside  aid,  however  generous,  can  by  itself  restore 
to  health  the  economies  of  the  sixteen  nations 
which  met  at  Paris  in  July.  Except  in  Western 
Germany,  where  the  United  States  has  direct 
governmental  responsibility,  the  success  of  any 
aid  program  depends  ultimately  on  hard  work 
and  straight  thinking  by  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  European  nations  themselves. 
The  sixteen  nations,  and  Western  Germany,  com- 
prise over  275,000,000  men  and  women.  They 
possess  great  agricultural  and  industrial  resources. 
Even  at  its  present  depressed  state,  the  production 
of  this  area  is  vastly  greater  than  any  aid  which 
this  country  can  provide.  Such  aid  must  be 
viewed  not  as  a  means  of  supporting  Europe,  but 
as  a  spark  which  can  fire  the  engine. 

The  Committee  is  also  aware  that  the  volume 
of  aid  required  from  the  United  States  is  of  such 
proportions  that  it  will  place  a  substantial  burden 
on  the  people  of  the  United  States.  For  all  its 
resources,  the  United  States  is  no  limitless  cornu- 
copia. The  population  of  this  country  represents 
something  less  than  7  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  world.  This  country  has  heavy  responsi- 
bilities at  home  as  well  as  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and 
in  our  own  hemisphere.  The  aid  which  we  give 
represents,  to  be  sure,  only  a  small  fraction  of  our 
total  production.  But  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  no  slack  in  the  American  economy  and  every 
shipment  abroad  of  scarce  goods — especially  food 
which  Europe  must  have — adds  to  the  inflationary 
pressure  at  home. 

The  Committee  regards  as  nonsense  the  idea 
which  prevails  to  a  considerable  degree  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  that  we  need  to  export  our 
goods  and  services  as  free  gifts,  to  insure  our  own 
prosperity.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  immediate  economic  danger  to  the  United 
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States  is  inflation,  which  means,  among  other 
things,  a  shortage  of  goods  in  relation  to  demand. 
We  believe  that  our  goal  should  be  to  bring  about  a 
condition  where  exports  from  this  country  are  more 
nearly  balanced  by  a  return  flow  from  abroad  of 
services  and  materials  essential  to  our  own  econ- 
omy. We  also  believe  that  the  European  nations 
desire  to  achieve  such  equilibrium  in  the  interests 
of  their  self  respect  and  prosperity.  To  make  this 
equilibrium  possible  should  be  a  major  objective  of 
any  program  of  aid. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Europe, 
however,  cannot  be  measured  simply  in  economic 
terms.  It  is  also  strategic  and  political.  We  all 
know  that  we  are  faced  in  the  world  today  with 
two  conflicting  ideologies.  One  is  a  system  in 
which  individual  rights  and  liberties  are  main- 
tained. The  opposing  system  is  one  where  iron 
discipline  by  the  state  ruthlessly  stamps  out  indi- 
vidual liberties  and  obliterates  all  opposition. 

Our  position  in  the  world  has  been  based  for  at 
least  a  century  on  the  existence  in  Europe  of  a 
number  of  strong  states  committed  by  tradition 
and  inclination  to  the  democratic  concept.  The 
formulation  of  the  Paris  report  ^  is  the  most  recent 
demonstration  that  these  nations  desire  to  maintain 
this  concept.  But  desire  is  not  enough.  The  dem- 
ocratic system  must  provide  the  bare  necessities  of 
life  now  and  quickly  rekindle  the  hope  that  by  hard 
work  a  higher  standard  of  living  is  attainable.  If 
these  countries  by  democratic  means  do  not  attain 
an  improvement  in  their  affairs  they  may  be  driven 
to  turn  in  the  opposite  direction.  Therein  lies  the 
strength  of  the  Communist  tactic :  it  wins  by  de- 
fault when  misery  and  chaos  are  great  enough. 
Therefore  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  must 
be  restored  to  a  position  where  they  may  retain  full 
faith  in  the  validity  of  their  traditional  approaches 
to  world  affairs  and  again  exert  their  full  influence 
and  authority  in  international  life. 

'  Submitted  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid.  Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  Nov.  8, 
1947.  For  membership  of  the  committee  and  its  interim 
report,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  15,  1947,  p.  691. 

"  Committee  of  European  Economic  Co-operation,  vol.  I, 
General  Report,  and  vol.  II,  Technical  Reports,  Department 
of  State  publications  2930  and  2952. 
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II.  Policies 

The  success  of  any  program  for  aid  which  may 
be  adopted  will  depend  on  the  policies  which  this 
country  and  the  European  nations  pursue.  It 
should  be  made  a  condition  of  continued  assistance 
under  such  a  plan  that  the  participating  countries 
take  all  practicable  steps  to  achieve  the  production 
and  monetary  goals  which  they  have  set  for  them- 
selves in  the  Paris  report.  Failure  to  make  genu- 
ine efforts  to  accomplish  these  results  would  call 
for  cessation  of  further  assistance. 

However,  aid  from  this  country  should  not  be 
conditioned  on  the  methods  used  to  reach  these 
goals,  so  long  as  they  are  consistent  with  basic  dem- 
ocratic principles.  Continued  adherence  to  such 
principles  is  an  essential  condition  to  continued 
aid  but  this  condition  should  not  require  adher- 
ence to  any  form  of  economic  organization  or  the 
abandonment  of  plans  adopted  in  and  carried  out 
in  a  free  and  democratic  way.  While  this  Com- 
mittee firmly  believes  that  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  high 
productivity,  it  does  not  believe  that  any  foreign 
aid  program  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  requir- 
ing other  countries  to  adopt  it.  The  imposition 
of  any  such  conditions  would  constitute  an  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
friendly  nations. 

The  goals  which  the  European  governments  have 
set  for  themselves  and  with  which  our  Government 
may  legitimately  concern  itself  are  conditioned  by 
the  nature  of  the  European  economic  problem. 
The  reasons  for  the  inability  of  Western  Europe 
to  balance  its  accounts  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
at  the  present  time  are  generally  understood  and 
are  ably  anah'zed  in  the  Ceec  report.  Western 
Europe  is  cut  off  from  the  food  and  supplies  which 
flowed  from  Eastern  Europe  before  the  war.  For- 
eign investments  and  shipping  revenues  have  been 
lost.  The  costs  of  essential  food  and  raw  material 
imports  have  risen  and  are  still  rising.  To  over- 
come these  disadvantages  European  production 
must  expand  well  above  pre-war  levels;  yet  in  im- 
portant industries,  especially  coal  mining,  and  im- 
portant areas,  especially  Germany,  it  is  lagging 
badly.  It  is  the  judgment  of  all  competent  observ- 
ers that  these  troubles  flow  from  an  acute  shortage 
of  working  capital  and  from  the  serious  disintegra- 


tion of  organized  economic  life  rather  than  from 
wartime  physical  destruction.  Working  capital 
in  the  form  of  fuel,  raw  materials,  and  food,  is 
needed  to  sustain  Europe  until  its  production  is 
built  up.  Some  capital  equipment  is  needed  to 
further  the  rehabilitation  of  industry.  An  effec- 
tive restoration  of  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
is  essential  to  the  resumption  of  ordered  economic 
life. 

The  Paris  report  cannot  be  praised  too  highly 
for  its  emphasis  on  this  point.  It  clearly  states 
that  European  production  can  expand  only  as  cur- 
rencies and  exchange  rates  are  stabilized,  as  budg- 
ets are  balanced,  and  as  trade  barriers  are  reduced. 
Post-war  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that 
if  money  demand  is  vastly  in  excess  of  the  supply 
of  goods,  the  effects  of  "repressed  inflation"  are 
almost  as  bad  as  the  disease  itself.  Germany  is 
merely  the  most  horrible  example  of  an  attempt 
to  restore  economic  life  without  giving  people  a 
money  they  can  trust.  In  this  situation,  the  rapid 
spread  of  black  markets  undermines  the  respect  for 
law.  Normal  monetary  incentives  cease  to  operate. 
The  worker  has  no  just  reward  for  his  labor  and 
the  fanner  refuses  to  sell  his  produce.  Resources 
are  dissipated.  Trsie  degenerates  to  barter. 
Controls  tend  to  become  self-perpetuating. 

Achievement  of  monetary  stability  would  allow 
a  gradual  restoration  of  normal  incentives  and  a 
gradual  return  to  a  system  where  individuals,  and 
enterprises,  both  public  and  private,  can  operate 
in  markets.  It  would  also  allow  the  stabilization 
of  exchange  rates,  which  is  all  but  impossible  so 
long  as  inflation  proceeds  apace.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  situation  makes  balance  of  payments 
problems  that  much  more  difficult.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  in  the  near  future  some  adjust- 
ment of  exchange  rates  must  be  made.  The 
prelude  to  that  is  internal  monetary  reform. 

The  Paris  report  rightly  emphasizes  the  need 
for  scaling  down  restrictions  on  trade  between 
countries.  But  the  reduction  of  tariffs  is  of  little 
moment  if  exchange  controls  and  other  controls 
have  to  be  maintained  indefinitely.  Whatever 
one's  attitude  toward  planning  and  free  enterprise 
may  be,  there  is  all  but  imiversal  agreement  that 
true  economic  recovei-y  depends  on  releasing  the 
energies  of  individuals  and  cutting  down  on  time- 
consuming  regulation  of  production  and  distri- 
bution. 
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III.  Needs  and  Capacities 

In  einpliasizing  these  points,  the  Committee  is 
simplj'  muking  explicit  the  j^i'iiiciples  that  are 
imbedded  in  the  Paris  report.  It  does  not  wish 
to  implj'  tliat  confidence  in  currencies  can  be  re- 
stored without  increased  production  abroad  com- 
bined with  substantial  injections  of  American  aid. 
It  believes  that  the  need  for  holding  inflation  in 
check  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  bears  directly 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  aid  we  can  and  should 
extend. 

The  Committee  found  little  evidence  that  the 
goals  set  at  Paris  to  restore  standards  of  living 
were  excessive  in  terms  of  basic  necessities.  Even 
if  all  the  estimates  submitted  at  Paris  were  to  go 
through  as  planned,  Europeans  would  not  be  eat- 
ing as  well  in  1951  as  they  ate  in  1938.  If  food 
were  available,  it  would  pay  to  meet  these  esti- 
mates in  full  in  the  interest  of  political  stability. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  AVestern  Ger- 
many, where  more  food  is  essential  to  secure  more 
coal  production  and  the  revival  of  an  economy 
now  obviously  on  dead  center. 

The  Committee,  however,  is  not  convinced  that 
the  participating  nations  at  Paris  were  wholly 
realistic  in  their  plans  for  capital  expansion.  On 
the  first  point,  it  is  obvious  that  if  Europe  is  to 
be  revived  and  made  self-supporting — if  our  aid 
program  is  not  to  degenerate  into  just  another 
relief  program — the  European  nations  will  have 
to  rehabilitate  their  capital  plant.  But  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  stated  that  the  process  of  invest- 
ment and  capital  formation  imposes  a  severe  strain 
on  the  country  undertaking  it.  It  means  the  in- 
troduction of  money  income  into  the  economy,  with 
no  comparable  output  of  consumer  goods  to  sop 
up  this  purchasing  power.  This  process  is  highly 
inflationary.  To  the  degree  that  capital  goods  are 
sent  to  Europe  from  the  United  States,  it  is  true, 
the  strain  is  transferred  from  European  economies 
to  our  own.  Nevertheless,  the  secondary  efi'ects  of 
large  capital  programs  should  not  be  overlooked. 
At  the  present  time,  gross  investment  in  the  United 
States  is  running  at  about  17  percent  of  total  na- 
tional product  at  the  height  of  a  boom.  Some 
of  the  European  nations  have  attempted  to  exceed 
this  rate.  It  seems  unlikely  that  European  nations 
can  prudently  afford  to  sustain  capital  formation 
on  as  large  a  scale  as  they  have  planned.  What 
this  means,  in  effect,  is  that  housing  programs  and 
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capital  development  may  have  to  be  slowed  down 
until  European  recovery  is  much  more  advanced 
than  at  present. 

In  addition  the  program  written  at  Paris  may 
have  to  be  modified  by  a  shift  in  the  amounts  going 
to  the  separate  countries.  As  this  shift  is  made, 
we  believe  that  the  amount  of  aid  allotted  to  Ger- 
many may  have  to  be  higher  than  was  set  at  Paris. 
This  Committee  wishes  to  state  emphatically  that 
the  overwhelming  interest  of  the  United  States  is 
to  prevent  the  resurgence  of  an  aggressive  Ger- 
many. The  fears  of  neighboring  nations  are  thor- 
oughly understandable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  revival  of  Ruhr  coal 
output,  along  with  the  increase  in  British  coal  out- 
put, is  the  crux  of  the  problem  of  getting  Western 
Europe  back  on  its  feet.  Apparent  savings  to  the 
American  tax  payer,  accomplished  by  spending  too 
little  money  on  Germany,  have  thus  far  been  more 
than  offset  by  the  consequent  deterioration  of  the 
general  European  economic  situation. 

The  final  determining  factor  in  the  size  of  a 
prudent  program  is  the  availability  of  commodi- 
ties in  this  country.  The  Committee  has  canvassed 
such  availability  in  detail.  At  the  Paris  Con- 
ference, it  was  concluded  that  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere simply  did  not  have  the  food  resources  to 
supply  all  of  the  estimated  needs.  As  against  esti- 
mated need  for  35  million  tons  of  grain,  the  Paris 
Conference  conceded  that  25  million  tons  was  the 
maximum  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  out- 
side world  with  about  9  million  tons  coming  from 
the  United  States.  In  1947,  the  United  States  will 
probably  export  some  15  million  tons  of  grain  with 
about  9  million  tons  going  to  Europe.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  poor  American  corn  crop  and  the 
lack  of  fall  rains,  only  a  most  favorable  crop  year 
in  1948  would  make  any  such  performance  possible. 
With  a  number  of  other  commodities,  the  situa- 
tion is  only  a  little  less  stringent.  Steel  and  the 
steel-making  materials,  especially  scrap,  are  in 
particularly  short  supply  in  the  United  States. 
Because  it  is  a  basic  industrial  material,  the  effects 
of  this  shortage  are  pervasive.  Coal  exports  at  a 
high  rate  are  possible,  though  they  are  imposing  a 
strain  on  the  United  States  transportation  system 
and  there  may  be  a  few  shortages  in  the  coming 
winter.  The  margin  between  supply  and  demand 
of  petroleum  products  is  very  narrow  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  European  countries  do  not  expect  to 
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import  this  commodity  from  the  United  States  in 
vohime,  but  the  shortage,  like  that  of  steel  prod- 
ucts, is  world-wide.  There  is  little  likelihood  that 
these  requirements  set  forth  at  Paris  can  be  met. 

The  situation  is  much  the  same  in  regard  to  most 
of  the  items  of  machinery  and  equipment  the  Euro- 
pean nations  need.  In  the  middle  of  an  agricul- 
tural boom,  the  demand  of  American  farmers  for 
farm  machinery  is  well  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
industry.  As  to  mining  machinery,  coal  output  is 
at  a  high  rate  and  American  mine  operators  are 
buying  as  much  machinery  as  they  can  obtain. 
Heavy  electrical  equipment  of  all  kinds  is  perhaps 
the  tightest  industrial  item  of  all.  The  story  is 
much  the  same  for  certain  of  tlie  basic  raw  mate- 
rials. 

These  remarks  do  not  imply  that  the  United 
States  can  do  little  toward  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe.  European  governments  and  private  firms 
have  placed  large  orders  in  the  United  States  for 
industrial  equipment.  A  voluntary  food  conser- 
vation program  has  been  initiated  to  make  food 
available  for  export.  In  spite  of  shortages  here, 
manufacturers  of  automobiles  and  farm  machin- 
ery are  voluntarily  maintaining  exports.  If  funds 
were  available  to  finance  European  purchases  and 
if  European  requirements  were  known  in  detail, 
exports  could  at  least  be  maintained,  and  in  many 
cases  stepped  up.  In  over-all  terms,  a  foreign  aid 
program  would  not  even  require  the  maintenance 
of  present  rates  of  exports.  The  conclusion  that 
does  emerge  from  the  examination  of  particular 
markets  for  particular  commodities  is  that  supply 
will  be  a  limiting  factor  in  many  cases  and  that 
many  European  requirements  cannot  be  met  in 
full. 

IV.  The  Magnitude  of  American  Aid 

On  the  basis  of  revised  estimates  of  European 
imports  and  exports,  the  Committee  calculates  that 
the  cost  of  the  European  aid  program  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  be  about 
$5.75  billions  for  the  first  year  and  between  $12 
and  $17  billions  for  the  whole  program  here  sug- 
gested. 

These  figures  are  not  comparable  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  Paris  report.  The  latter  are  esti- 
mates of  the  deficit  the  participating  European 
countries  would  incur  in  their  trade  with  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  They  measure  the  margin 
by  which  the  European  countries  expect  their 


payments  in  dollars  for  goods  and  services  im- 
ported from  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  exceed 
their  receipts  in  dollars. 

The  Paris  estimates  of  imports  have  had  to  be 
revised  downward,  mainly  on  the  gromids  of  un- 
availability of  goods.  To  the  extent  of  tliis  re- 
vision the  estimated  cost  of  the  program  was  also 
reduced.  At  the  same  time  it  was  necessary,  on 
grounds  of  realism,  to  revise  downward  the  Eu- 
ropean estimates  of  exports  and  to  modify  the 
figures  in  a  number  of  other  ways  which  increase 
the  cost.  The  result  was  an  estimate  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  balance  of  payments  deficit  would 
be  $1  billion  to  $1.5  billions  lower  in  the  first  year 
and  possibly  as  much  as  $5  billions  lower  for  the 
whole  plan  than  that  contained  in  the  Paris  pro- 
gram. 

The  Committee's  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  Government  is  a  smaller  figure  than 
the  foreign  trade  deficit.  First,  a  deduction  must 
be  made  for  the  part  of  the  program  than  can  be 
financed  through  the  International  Bank.  Second, 
there  may  be  private  financing.  Third,  a  large  part 
of  the  European  deficit  with  the  American  Con- 
tinent is  with  countries  other  than  the  United 
States.  In  its  own  interest,  the  United  States  wiU 
probably  have  to  supply  funds  to  cover  a  part  of 
this  deficit  but  we  should  not  have  to  finance  it  in 
full.  When  allowance  is  made  for  these  deductions, 
the  resulting  figures  are  those  given  above  for  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

It  is  helpful  to  compare  the  figures  for  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  Government  with  what  the 
United  States  has  been  doing  for  Europe  in  the 
past.  Before  the  run  on  sterling  in  July  the  an- 
nual rate  of  withdrawals  on  the  British  loan  was 
about  $2.6  billions.  In  addition,  in  the  first  half 
of  1947,  the  rate  of  withdrawal  on  other  Euro- 
pean aid  programs — relief,  Unrra  and  special 
grants — was  about  $2  billions.  In  1947  the  United 
States  assumed  only  half  of  the  cost  of  German 
occupation,  but  in  1948  it  seems  likely  that  it  will 
have  to  assume  the  whole  burden,  amounting  to 
about  $1  billion. 

Wlien  all  these  factors  are  taken  into  account,  the 
program  of  aid  proposed  for  1948  proves  to  be  a 
moderate  increase  on  what  the  United  States  has 
in  the  recent  past  been  spending  in  Europe  and 
what  will  probably  have  to  be  expended  in  Ger- 
many in  any  case.    In  addition  the  program  calls 
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for  increased  lending  operations  by  the  Interna- 
tional Bank. 

Looking  to  the  years  beyond  calendar  1948,  the 
Committee  emphasizes  that  any  estimates  are  al- 
together speculative.  The  American  people  have 
an  imderstandable  interest  in  trying  to  ascertain 
the  drain  on  their  resources  in  the  future.  But 
it  is  totally  impossible,  and  indeed  unwise,  to  at- 
tempt to  calculate  this  with  accuracy.  The  Paris 
conference  suggested  that  the  total  European  for- 
eign exchange  deficit  for  the  four-year  period 
1948-1951  would  be  about  $22  billions.'  The  Com- 
mittee's estimates  range  from  $17  to  $23  billions. 
When  deductions  are  made  for  various  types  of 
'financing,  the  range  of  possible  appropriations 
would  be  $12  to  $17  billions.  But  the  Committee 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  any  aid  ex- 
tended to  Europe  must  be  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
It  must  be  subject  to  constant,  vigilant  review  of 
the  Congress. 

V.  Finance  and  Administration 

Even  to  carry  out  a  prudent  program  in  1948 
entails  the  execution  of  certain  fundamental  poli- 
cies on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  most  careful  administration.     The  Com- 

I      mittee  believes  that  any  aid  to  Europe  offered  by 
the  United  States  should  be  financed  out  of  taxes, 

,      not  out  of  borrowing.     The  maintenance  of  a  sur- 

I      plus  in  the  United  States  Treasury  is  a  necessity  in 
this  inflationary  period. 

^  A  foreign  aid  program  will  require  means  to 

make  available  goods  that  are  in  short  supply. 
Voluntary  measures  should  be  relied  upon  wher- 
ever possible.  If  and  when  they  are  not,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  probably  require  authority  to  set  pri- 
orities in  order  to  insure  the  availability  for  ex- 
port of  limited  amounts  of  the  items  most  critically 
needed.  It  might  also  have  to  issue  limited  orders 
to  control  consumption  of  critical  materials  such 
as  those  still  in  effect  for  tin.  Especially  in  the 
field  of  food  it  might  be  necessary  to  use  the  device 
of  requiring  that  limited  quantities  be  set  aside 

I       for  export. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  suggestions 
apply  only  to  the  foreign  aid  program  and  not 
to  the  broad  problem  of  inflation.  The  Com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  inflation  is  a  serious  deter- 
rent to  the  stability  of  the  American  economy,  but 
any  consideration  of  a  program  to  control  infla- 
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tion  would  have  been  beyond  its  competence  and 
its  terms  of  reference. 

The  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  is  of  primary  importance 
because  it  will  be  necessary,  for  reasons  given 
above,  to  adjust  the  program  as  it  goes  forward. 
To  insure  unity  of  administration,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  new  independent  agency  be  set 
up  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  head  of  this 
agency  should  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  A  board  of  directors 
should  be  appointed,  representing  the  Depart- 
ments of  Government  concerned  with  the  program, 
including  the  Secretary  of  State  and  such  other 
persons  as  the  Congress  may  see  fit  to  add. 

The  head  of  the  new  organization  should  be 
Chairman  of  this  Board  which  should  have  power 
only  to  establish  and  adjust  general  policies 
within  the  framework  of  Congressional  action. 

The  operating  decisions  should  be  made  by  the 
head  of  the  new  organization,  but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  work  out  effective  means  for  co- 
operation with  the  State  Department  concerning 
these  major  decisions  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  closest  possible  relations  should  be  main- 
tained between  the  new  organization  and  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  a  question  to  be  solved  by  the 
Congress,  but  we  suggest  it  might  be  done  by  a 
special  joint  committee  created  for  this  purpose, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  new  organization  must  have  a  chief  repre- 
sentative in  Europe,  reporting  directly  to  the  head 
of  that  organization,  and  responsible  to  him,  to 
deal  with  the  continuing  committee  set  up  by  the 
participating  countries,  and  also  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  various  local  representatives  of 
the  organization  in  those  countries.  In  addition, 
representatives  will  be  needed  in  the  different 
countries.  They  will  have  to  report  to  and  be 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  head  of  the  new 
organization.  But  they  should  keep  the  Ambas- 
sadors in  the  respective  countries  informed  of 
their  communications.  In  all  cases  where  there  is 
necessity  for  taking  up  important  matters  with 
governments,  it  should  be  done  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  end  that  there  will  be  only  one  diplo- 
matic representative  of  the  United  States  in  these 
countries.  Due  to  the  need  for  flexibility  in  the 
program,  the  Committee  recommends  that  the  cor- 
(Continued  on  page  948) 
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The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  European  recon- 
struction is  that  tied  up  in  that  problem  are  both 
the  continued  health  of  our  American  economy 
and  the  possibility  of  maintaining  our  way  of  life 
in  a  world  at  peace. 

Why  is  that  so?  Wliat  is  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  European  reconstruction? 

In  1939  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  Europe 
were  attacked  by  the  forces  of  tyranny.  For  more 
than  two  years  we  watched  them  in  sympathy  as 
they  struggled  against  overwhehning  odds.  We 
sent  them  supplies,  and  we  encouraged  them  to 
resist.  But  not  until  the  flames  of  war  suddenly 
licked  out  at  us  did  we  all  realize  that  it  was  all  one 
war  and  that  the  free  way  of  life  everywhere  was 
at  stake.  Wlien  we  finally  became  a  part  of  the 
struggle,  we  found  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  some  of  our  friends  had 
survived  to  fight  by  our  side.  Our  troops  and 
theirs  died  in  the  common  defense  of  their  soil  and 
ours.  When  victory  finally  came,  the  homes  of 
these  peoples,  their  farms,  their  factories,  and  their 
mines,  were  wrecked.  Today  many  of  these  people 
are  cold,  hungry,  miserable,  and  disillusioned. 
Now  that  we  are  living  in  the  peace  that  we  bought 
so  dearly,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  American 
neighborhood  custom  to  help  our  wartime  friends 
rebuild  their  homelands  that  were  ravaged  in  the 
common  fight.  Time  and  again  the  American 
people  have  demonstrated  that  our  first  concern  is 
human  values. 

But  aside  from  the  recognition  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  comrades  in  a  common  cause  and  aside 
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from  purely  humanitarian  reasons,  how  does  the 
program  of  aid  to  Europe  affect  us  ? 

We  have  found  from  repeated  experience  that 
general  prosperity  for  our  Nation  as  a  whole 
means  prosperity  for  all  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy— labor,  industry,  and  agriculture  alike.  No 
one  segment  of  the  economy  can  profit  alone;  no 
one  segment  of  the  economy  long  remains  in  a 
depressed  state  while  the  rest  profit.  This  is  true 
only  in  less  degree  of  the  world  economy.  The 
United  States  emerged  from  this  war  with  its 
industrial  capacity  almost  doubled  and  its  agri- 
cultural capacity  about  one-third  greater.  Today 
our  productive  capacity  is  supplying  highly  in- 
creased domestic  demands  as  well  as  export  needs 
that  absorb  the  goods  produced  by  one  out  of 
every  ten  American  workers.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  national  income,  now  at  an  all-time  high 
of  200  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  maintain  it  in 
the  free  pattern  which  we  now  enjoy,  we  must 
take  steps  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  our  greatly 
expanded  world  trade.  This  will  benefit  us,  and 
it  will  benefit  even  more  the  rest  of  the  world  which 
receives  our  exports  that  are  the  product  of  Amer- 
ican resources  and  American  know-how. 

The  proposed  program  of  aid  to  Europe  to 
assist  in  its  reconstruction  will  help  to  maintain 
our  present  national  income  in  several  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  it  underwrites  a  large  export  trade 
for  the  next  four  years — that  long,  definitely.  In 
addition,  in  restoring  the  economies  of  our  best 
customers,  we  are  imderwriting  their  ability  to 
continue  mutually  profitable  trade  relations  with 
this  country  after  1951.  And  we  are  lending  our 
support  to  tlie  building  of  a  stable,  prosperous 
world.  Certainly  we  have  learned  by  now  that  the 
world  economic  boat  cannot  sink  at  one  end  with 
any  expectation  that  the  other  end  will  continue 
to  fioat  serenely.    We  have  an  unmistakable  in- 
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terest  in  the  future  economic  welfare  of  Europe — 
just  as  they  have  in  ours. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  aid  to  Europe  serves 
our  self-interest  by  helping  to  preserve  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  for  we  know  that  continued 
chaos  and  hopelessness  ultimately  lead  to  totali- 
tarianism in  one  form  or  another.  As  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Lovett  put  it :  "From  the  view- 
point of  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
its  struggle  for  peace,  the  principal  issue  in  Europe 
today  is  whether  or  not  the  political  forces  which 
profit  from  hunger  and  cold  and  human  misery  can 
cause  the  disappearance  of  the  remaining  free 
states.  Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  the  crea- 
tion of  unrest  is  the  deliberate  objective  of  such 
groups,  and  their  most  powerful  allies  are  hunger 
2     and  economic  stagnation." 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  regarding  the  ide- 
ological conflict  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  today. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  are  forces  seek- 
ing to  impose  their  way  of  life  on  other  peoples 
through  a  campaign  of  fear,  force,  and  fraud. 

Assuming  then  that  we  Americans  have  a  stake 
in  a  free  and  healthy  Europe,  there  are  still  some 
questions  that  we  must  ask  ourselves  before  mak- 
ing up  our  minds  on  the  question  of  aiding  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe.  Wliat  about  the  steps 
that  we  have  already  taken?  This  conclusion 
that  we  have  an  interest  in  Europe  does  not  repre- 
sent a  sudden  discovery.  It  became  a  basic  tenet 
of  American  foreign  policy  long  before  the  war 
ended.  Plans  were  made  to  help  restore  Europe 
as  a  bulwark  of  peace  and  an  active  participant  in 
world  trade.  As  long  ago  as  1944  our  Government 
began  to  construct  the  framework  of  postwar 
policy.  We  took  the  lead  in  setting  up  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
We  were  the  largest  contributor  to  Unrea  to  re- 
lieve the  acute  distress  immediately  following  the 
war.  We  helped  in  setting  up  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  stabilize  currencies  and  the 
World  Bank  to  finance  long-term  reconstruction 
and  development  projects. 

This  planning  was  sound  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  after  effects  of 
the  war  were  more  far-reaching  than  had  origi- 
nally been  estimated.  The  physical  destruction 
was  greater,  and  beyond  that  the  subjection  of  all 
business  and  all  production  to  the  war  aims  of 
the  Nazi  Government,  the  severance  of  all  trade 
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connections  with  the  outside  world,  the  change 
in  ownership  of  many  business  concerns,  the  re- 
moval of  trained  labor  all  added  up  to  a  greater 
problem  of  reconstruction  than  anyone  had  antic- 
ipated. The  original  plans  had  to  be  supple- 
mented, therefore,  with  such  action  as  the  loan 
to  Great  Britain,  loans  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  other  countries,  the  post-UNRRA  relief 
program,  and  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  program. 
In  all,  the  United  States  has  provided  Europe  with 
something  like  10%  billion  dollars  in  grants  and 
credits  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

We  must  not  underestimate  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  these  programs.  Food,  coal,  and 
other  essential  supplies  have  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  persons  and  the 
health  of  millions  more.  American  aid  has  pro- 
vided the  added  impetus  that  has  enabled  Euro- 
peans to  travel  a  significant  distance  on  the  road 
back  to  recovery.  The  British  Isles  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  for  instance,  have  now 
achieved  an  over-all  industrial  production  rate 
greater  than  that  in  1938.  British  farmers,  for 
instance,  have  increased  cereal  production  to  150 
percent  of  prewar  and  milk  production  to  120 
percent.  Industrial  production  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  the  Netherlands  stands  at  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  prewar.  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany  lag 
considerably  behind  and  consequently  hold  back 
the  recovery  of  Europe  as  a  whole. 

But  even  production  equal  to  prewar  levels  is 
not  enough  to  give  Europeans  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing comparable  to  1938.  The  population  of 
Europe  has  increased  by  25  millions  since  1938. 
There  are  more  mouths  to  feed,  more  bodies  to 
clothe,  more  families  to  house.  And  there  is  less 
to  do  it  with.  Not  only  must  the  enormous  physi- 
cal destruction  of  the  war  be  replaced,  but  the  un- 
filled needs  for  capital  and  consumption  goods 
that  accumulated  during  the  war  years  have  yet 
to  be  supplied.  Also  most  of  Europe's  invest- 
ments abroad  were  sold  during  the  war  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  with  the  fighting,  so  they  must 
produce  and  export  more  than  before  in  order 
to  pay  for  necessary  purchases  abroad.  And  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  remarkable  progress 
that  has  been  made  toward  a  restored  Europe  has 
been  built  upon  a  foundation  of  American  assist- 
ance, and  if  that  assistance  should  be  withdrawn 
now  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
would  be  lost.    This  does  not  mean  that  Ameri- 
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can  aid  must  continue  indefinitely,  but  it  does 
mean  that  we  must  continue  to  the  extent  that  we 
safely  and  wisely  can  until  Europe  is  enabled  to 
get  on  its  own  feet. 

Progress  toward  European  recovery  has  been 
handicapped  by  a  number  of  things.  Some  were 
inherent  in  the  destructiveness  of  war.  Some 
were  psychological  factors,  the  result  of  under- 
nourishment and  years  of  occupation.  Also  un- 
predictable elements,  such  as  the  violent  storms 
of  last  winter  and  the  severe  droughts  of  two  siun- 
mers,  reduced  food  crops  and  held  back  recovery. 

Then  too,  before  the  war  western  Europe  ob- 
tained much  of  its  food  from  eastern  Europe. 
These  supplies  are  at  present  greatly  curtailed 
because  that  area  is  under  the  control  or  influence 
of  Communists.  So  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  must  import  food  from  abroad  to  supple- 
ment their  own  inadequate  production.  Even 
with  these  imports,  the  average  city  dweller  in 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany  is  subsisting  on  food 
containing  only  1,950  calories  a  day,  and  in 
France,  2,200  calories.  This  is  20  to  30  percent 
less  than  they  got  before  the  war  and  compares 
with  an  average  American  consumption  of  3,400 
calories. 

Even  the  soil  of  Europe  is  hungry.  Farm  land 
was  intensively  cultivated  during  the  war,  and 
very  little  plant  food  was  returned  in  the  form 
of  fertilizer.  This,  of  course,  has  resulted  in 
lower  yields  per  acre.  There  is  an  acute  shortage 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  One  ton  of  nitrogen 
will  produce  12  additional  tons  of  wheat,  and 
Europe  is  short  352,000  metric  tons  of  nitrogen 
for  the  current  crop  year.  But  Europe  has  an 
idle  capacity  capable  of  producing  380,000  metric 
tons  of  nitrogen — more  than  enough  to  make  up 
the  shortage.  This  capacity  is  unproductive  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  coal.  It  takes  seven  or 
eight  tons  of  coal  to  make  one  ton  of  nitrogen. 
Coal  is  short  largely  because  there  is  not  enough 
food  for  miners  and  their  families,  and  also  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  spare  parts  to  repair 
mining  machinery  and  railroad  equipment  for 
hauling  the  coal.  These  things  are  short  because 
there  is  not  enough  steel,  and  steel  is  short  because 
there  is  not  enough  coal.  Another  reason  there  is 
not  enough  coal  is  the  shortage  of  wooden  pit 
props  for  the  mines.  Sweden,  which  formerly 
furnished  some  of  the  pit  props,  is  burning  wood 
for  fuel  because  it  can't  get  enough  coal. 


These  are  examples  of  the  cycles  that  bedevil 
Europe  in  its  efforts  to  increase  production.  The 
essence  of  the  present  program  for  European  re- 
covery is  the  effort  to  break  these  deadly  down- 
ward spirals  and  convert  them  into  ascending 
spirals  of  greater  and  greater  production  by  in- 
troducing a  new  force  at  critical  points.  When 
Europe  produces  more  coal,  it  can  manufacture 
more  nitrogen  to  grow  more  food  to  feed  more 
miners  to  produce  more  coal  to  make  more  steel. 

The  question,  then,  becomes  one  as  to  how  the 
present  bottlenecks  can  be  transformed  into  fun- 
nels for  directing  Europe's  resources  and  energies 
into  the  most  productive  uses.  First,  of  course, 
there  must  be  a  maximum  of  self-help  within  each 
country.  Each  nation  must  put  its  own  house  in 
order.  Secondly,  each  of  the  European  countries 
must  make  a  maximum  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  its  neighbors.  For  instance, 
we  must  not  have  a  situation  where  one  country 
has  a  shortage  of  electrical  power,  and  one  of  its 
neighbors  has  an  unused  excess  of  electrical  power. 
But  beyond  that,  the  means  for  accomplishing 
Europe's  recovery  must  come  largely  from  abroad, 
and  this  means  principally  the  United  States. 
Other  countries  can  help,  and  they  are  doing  so, 
but  most  of  them  are  having  their  own  serious 
troubles.  Our  help  thus  far  has  been  decisive  in 
Europe's  effort  to  move  forward  toward  recovery. 
Continuation  of  that  help  is  imperative,  not  only 
to  enable  Europe  to  keep  moving  forward,  but  to 
keep  from  losing  ground  already  gained. 

A  sharp  realization  of  this  situation  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  the  events  of  the  past  few 
weeks.  Just  at  the  very  time  that  this  year's  crop 
failures  sharply  inci-eased  Europe's  dependence 
on  outside  food  sources,  its  means  of  buying  that 
necessary  food  from  abroad  virtually  dried  up. 
Ever  since  the  war  ended,  Europe  has  paid  for  the 
excess  of  its  imports  over  its  exports  out  of  a 
small  reserve  of  gold  and  dollars,  out  of  assets 
realized  from  the  continued  liquidation  of 
dwindling  investments  abroad,  but  mainly  out  of 
grants  and  credits  advanced  by  this  country. 

Suddenly,  with  winter  coming  on,  Europe 
found  itself  without  sufficient  food,  fuel,  and 
other  necessities  of  life,  and  without  the  dollars 
it  had  to  have  to  buy  more.  This  is  called  a  dol- 
lar shortage,  but,  unless  it  is  remedied,  it  quickly 
becomes  a  food  shortage  and  a  fuel  shortage.  The 
need  has  been  particularly  acute  in  the  case  of 
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France  and  Italy.  At  one  point  recently  France 
had  dollars  enough  to  last  no  longer  than  a  few 
weeks.  Fortunately  this  Government  was  able  to 
take  emergency  steps  to  avert  a  complete  stoppage 
in  the  flow  of  food  and  material  from  the  United 
States  to  France  and  Italy.  But  these  emergency 
measures  have  cleaned  out  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel without  solving  the  problem. 

The  President,  therefore,  has  asked  Congress 
to  convene  on  November  17  to  consider  the  dual 
problems  of  high  prices  in  this  country  and  in- 
terim aid  required  by  Europe  between  now  and 
the  time  that  the  long-range  program  can  be 
decided  upon.  It  is  estimated  that  France  will 
need  357  million  dollars  and  Italy  285  million  to 
enable  them  to  get  through  next  March  31. 

This  would  mean  that  the  European  economy 
could  be  maintained  at  a  reasonable  level  until 
March  31.  The  approach  to  the  problem  of  what 
should  be  done  for  the  period  after  that  is  what 
has  become  popularly  known  as  the  "Marshall 
Plan". 

Here  I  should  like  to  digi-ess  for  a  moment  to 
mention  two  things.  The  first  is  the  suggestion 
which  has  been  advanced  that  the  Marshall  Plan 
has  been  shrouded  in  secrecy.  The  second  is  the 
allegation  from  a  certain  foreign  quarter  that  the 
aid  which  this  country  has  made  available  to 
Europe  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  provide  con- 
stitutes some  form  of  imperialism. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Marshall  Plan  has  been 
covered  with  secrecy  is  an  interesting  one.  I  think 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  national  policy 
in  this  country  which  has  been  laid  open  to  public 
scrutiny  and  discussion  more  completely  than  the 
Marshall  Plan,  from  the  moment  it  first  emerged 
a^  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  Secretary  Marshall  and 
his  advisers  through  every  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment up  to  the  time  that  it  is  being  submitted  to 
Congress  for  consideration  and  decision. 

A  growing  recognition  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  European  reconstruction  was  fully  set 
forth  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  in  an 
address  in  Mississippi  last  May.  At  Harvard  on 
June  5  Secretary  Marshall  advanced  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  countries 
of  Europe  got  together,  surveyed  their  resources 
and  their  needs,  made  plans  to  give  a  maximum 
amount  of  help  to  each  other,  and  then  let  the 
United   States  know  what  minimum  additional 
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amount  would  be  needed  to  achieve  European  re- 
covery.2  That  part  of  Secretary  Marshall's 
speech  was  no  more  than  it  purported  to  be — an 
idea.  There  are  apparently  some,  however,  who 
are  convinced  that  a  full-fledged  plan  complete  in 
all  of  its  details,  with  thousands  of  pages  of  sup- 
porting statistics,  existed  in  the  State  Department 
when  the  suggestion  was  advanced  on  June  5  and 
that  only  sheer  perversity  has  withheld  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  what  has  been 
reported  as  happening  is  what,  in  fact,  has  hap- 
pened. Sixteen  countries  of  western  Europe  have 
appraised  their  resources  and  their  needs.  Wliile 
the  representatives  of  those  countries  were  meeting 
at  Paris,  the  interested  departments  and  agencies 
of  this  Government  were  working  on  the  problem. 
And  at  the  same  time  studies  were  being  made  by 
three  committees  appointed  by  President  Truman, 
including  the  committee  of  19  leading  American 
citizens.  As  the  studies  pi'Ogressed,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  many  problems  to  be  faced  became 
clearer.  As  the  problems  took  shape,  the  neces- 
sary meetings  and  discussions  were  held  that 
would  make  it  possible  to  provide  answers  to  those 
questions. 

We  are  a  democracy,  and  answers  to  important 
questions  of  public  policy  do  not  spring  full- 
fledged  from  the  mind  of  any  one  man.  They 
emerge  from  the  discussions  of  persons  who  repre- 
sent all  significant  interests  and  points  of  view. 
The  answers  have  not  come  easily,  and  they  cer- 
tainly have  not  come  instantaneously.  Some  of 
the  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  we  do  not 
have  yet.  Some  of  the  answers  that  we  do  have 
may  be  supplanted  or  supplemented  by  better 
answers  as  we  go  along.  Incidentally,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  probably  at  few  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  outside  of  times  of  war, 
have  so  many  of  the  elements  of  our  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  life  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  consideration  of  an  important  national 
problem  as  has  been  true  with  respect  to  this 
problem.  Dozens  of  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees have  worked  literally  day  and  night — hard 
and  constructively  and  cooperatively.  Members 
of  Congress  have  gone  to  Europe  to  secure  infor- 
mation at  first  hand,  and  these  studies  will  be 
added  to  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Execu- 


"  BuiXETiN  of  June  15,  1947,  p.  1159,  and  Department  of 
State  publication  2882. 
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tive  Branch  of  the  Government  and  by  nongovern- 
mental groups.  It  has  been  a  fine  example  of 
how  a  democracy  can  tackle  an  urgent  problem 
of  national  policy.  , 

But  the  point  that  I  wish  to  stress  is  that  all 
of  the  problems  and  difficulties,  as  well  as  the 
efforts  to  work  toward  an  answer,  have  been  given 
full  and  contemporary  publicity.  The  country 
has  known  what  was  taking  place  as  it  was  taking 
place.  Recent  Gallup  polls  show  that  the  ratio 
of  persons  who  know  about  the  Marshall  Plan 
to  those  who  do  not  increased  about  20  percent  dur- 
ing the  past  month  and  that  today  about  three 
people  out  of  every  five  in  the  country  know  of 
it.  This  took  place,  not  as  the  result  of  propa- 
ganda, but  through  the  normal  channels  of  infor- 
mation of  a  democracy:  through  our  American 
press,  whose  importance  as  an  instrument  of  de- 
mocracy is  in  many  respects  equal  to  that  of  the 
Government  itself;  through  the  opportunity  for 
information  and  discussion  made  possible  by  the 
radio;  through  our  many  national  organizations 
whose  collective  activities  have  become  a  great 
modern  national  town  meeting  for  the  dissemina- 
tion and  appraisal  of  views  on  public  policy; 
through  publications  of  various  kinds;  and 
through  the  many  other  means  by  which  a  de- 
mocracy informs  itself  and  makes  up  its  mind. 

All  this  has  received  the  active  and  earnest 
attention  of  the  State  Department.  We  carry 
on  our  day-to-day  responsibilities,  as  Secretary 
Marshall  has  said,  with  a  lively  awareness  that 
the  attitude  taken  by  our  Government  toward  all 
great  questions  of  foreign  affairs  must  be  under- 
stood and  must  be  in  intimate  accord  with  the 
feelings  of  the  Nation  at  large. 

It  is,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  a  curious  irony 
that  precisely  because  the  public  was  asked  to 
consider  the  problem  of  European  reconstruction 
before  the  answers  were  fully  worked  out,  it 
should  be  thought  by  some  that  the  answers  had 
been  held  in  secrecy. 

Similarly  with  the  charge  of  imperialism.  Here 
is  surely  a  new  and  curious  form  of  imperialism. 
Here  were  no  threats,  no  infiltration,  no  taking 
over  by  force.  Merely  a  suggestion  contained 
in  a  paragraph  of  a  speech,  open  for  all  the  world 
to  see.  And  the  suggestion  was  an  offer  to  help 
on  one  condition  only — that  the  countries  who  are 
to  receive  the  help  will  do  all  they  can  to  help 


themselves.  Conceivably  we  might  be  criticized 
for  not  having  been  more  direct  and  forceful, 
for  not  having  worked  out  the  answers  ourselves 
and  offered  the  assistance  upon  definite  terms  and  j 
conditions.  But  if  what  we  have  done  is  to  be 
called  imperialism,  then  black  has  become  white 
and  language  has  no  meaning. 

The  suggestion  contained  in  Secretary  Mar- 
shall's speech  of  last  June  5  is  now  rapidly  becom- 
ing in  fact  a  plan.  The  16  nations  of  western 
Europe  which  met  at  Paris  under  the  name  of 
the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion have  prepared  a  program  based  upon  a  two- 
months  study  by  technical  working  groups  who 
attempted  to  calculate  the  requirements  of  those 
nations  to  achieve  a  self-sustaining  economy  by 
1951.  It  contains  carefully  drawn  estimates  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  these  countries 
tlirough  a  high  degree  of  self-help  and  cooperative 
enterprise  with  the  resources  they  have  at  hand. 

How  much  will  be  necessary  over  and  above 
what  the  countries  themselves  can  provide?  The 
Paris  Conference  estimated  that  over  the  four- 
year  period,  commencing  in  1948,  the  countries 
of  western  Europe  will  need  commodities  and 
goods  approximating  22  billion  dollars  in  excess 
of  what  they  can  pay  for.  Of  this  amount  the 
report  assumes  that  it  may  be  possible  to  raise 
some  3  billion  dollars  through  the  World  Bank 
and  similar  agencies,  leaving  a  deficit  of  about  19 
billion  dollars  to  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  grants 
and  credits  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — princi- 
pally the  United  States.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  present  figures  are  only  estimates  by  the 
European  countries  of  what  their  requirements 
will  be.  These  estimates  are  being  carefully  re- 
viewed by  experts  in  several  departments  of  our 
Government  and  specialists  in  the  President's 
Committee  of  Nineteen.  The  final  procedure  will 
probably  be  to  determine  against  the  backgi'ound 
of  the  Paris  report  the  amount  that  should  be 
made  available  for  the  first  j'ear  of  the  program. 
The  expenditure  of  even  that  amount  will  be  sub- 
ject to  constant  reexamination  of  the  situation 
as  it  is  developed.  The  final  decisions  with  respect 
to  this  amount  and  the  recovery  progi-am  as  a 
whole  will,  of  course,  be  for  Congress  to  make. 

Can  the  countries  of  western  Europe  be  counted 
upon  to  do  their  part?  In  the  report  which  they 
submitted,  the  participating  countries  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  four  major  lines  of  action. 
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First  and  most  important,  a  strenuous  production 
effort  has  been  pledged  by  each  country  to  increase 
food,  fuel  and  power,  transport,  steel,  timber,  and 
other  commodities  and  essential  services.  These 
are  the  foundations  of  economic  life,  and  they 
are  interdependent. 

Spelled  out  more  specifically,  major  targets  of 
the  production  effort,  geared  to  take  care  of  a  1951 
population  11  percent  greater  than  prewar,  will 
include  a  large  increase  in  the  production  of  grain, 
cereals,  livestock  products,  and  oils  and  fats;  an 
increase  of  one  third  over  1947  in  coal  output ;  an 
expansion  of  electrical  output  of  40  percent  above 
1947;  an  expansion  of  crude-oil  refining  capacity 
to  214  times  the  prewar  level;  an  increase  of  80 
percent  over  1947  in  crude-steel  production;  an 
expansion  of  25  percent  over  prewar  in  inland- 
transport  facilities;  and  restoration  of  prewar 
merchant  fleets.  In  the  main,  European  produc- 
tion will  supply  the  capital  equipment  needed  for 
these  expansions. 

Now  these  production  targets,  no  matter  how 
well  conceived,  cannot  be  realized  unless  the  econ- 
omies of  all  the  participating  countries  are  sound 
and  stable.  Instability  in  any  country  affects  the 
participating  countries  as  a  whole,  for  it  hampers 
and  disrupts  trade  and  prevents  the  affected  coun- 
tries from  making  their  fvill  contribution  to  the 
recovery  effoi't.  The  representatives  of  the  16 
nations,  therefore,  have  pledged  themselves  as 
their  second  major  goal  to  work  for  the  restora- 
tion and  maintenance  of  internal  economic,  finan- 
cial, and  monetary  stability. 

The  third  major  objective  is  to  create  conditions 
which  will  assure  maximum  economic  cooperation 
among  the  participating  countries.  The  control- 
ling principle  has  been  the  recognition  of  the  in- 
terdependence of  the  individual  economies  of  the 
countries  concerned  and  the  fact  that  if  these 
countries  are  to  proceed  quickly  along  the  road 
to  recovery  they  must  proceed  together.  The  lack 
of  convertible  currencies  and  the  shortage  of  com- 
modities have  reduced  intra-European  trade  vir- 
tually to  a  barter  basis,  with  detailed  and  highly 
restrictive  export  and  import  controls  applying 
to  practically  all  commodities.  The  member  coun- 
tries have  agreed  "to  abolish  as  soon  as  possible 
the  abnormal  restrictions  which  at  present  hamper 
their  mutual  trade",  and  "to  aim,  as  between  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  world,  at  a  sound  and 
balanced  multilateral  trading  system". 
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Finally,  the  participating  countries  have 
pledged  themselves  to  the  eventual  solution  of  the 
problem  of  trading  deficits  largely  through  the 
export  of  sufficient  goods  to  pay  for  necessary  im- 
ports. In  fact,  the  objective  of  the  entire  recovery 
progi-am  is  to  enable  Europe  to  pay  its  own  way 
so  that  trade  with  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  can  be  established  on  a  sound  and  equitable 
basis  with  a  minimum  of  disruption  and  shock 
to  the  economies  of  all  concerned  during  the  re- 
adjustment period. 

All  in  all,  the  report  of  the  Paris  meeting  is 
an  extraordinary  document  when  one  considers 
the  relatively  short  time  in  which  it  was  prepared ; 
that  it  constitutes  agreement  by  16  countries ;  and 
that  each  nation  has  pledged  itself  to  use  all  its 
efforts  in  making  its  full  contribution  to  the 
program. 

Before  making  the  necessary  contribution  from 
this  country,  however,  we  should  ask  ourselves 
what  the  impact  upon  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  will  be  if  this  program  is  adopted.  The 
proposals  made  by  the  Paris  conference  have  been 
subjected  to  intensive  study  by  our  Government 
not  only  to  check  the  estimates  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee but  to  determine  what  we  can  safely  and 
wisely  undertake.  These  studies  indicate  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  preserving  our  national 
security  and  our  standards  of  living,  our  economy 
in  general  is  physically  able  to  provide  the  resource 
requirements  of  a  considerable  program  of  foreign 
aid.  Though  many  items  are  in  scarce  supply  in 
the  United  States,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  war 
and  the  extraordinarily  high  level  of  domestic 
demands,  the  only  serious  problems  of  supply  to 
be  anticipated  in  connection  with  foreign  aid  will 
be  those  related  to  shortages  that  are  world-wide 
in  character  and  result  chiefly  from  wartime  de- 
struction of  production  facilities.  Shortages  re- 
sulting from  high  consumption  probably  will  be 
intensified,  particularly  in  such  commodities  as 
wheat,  steel,  coal,  nitrogen  fertilizers,  and  certain 
items  of  industrial  equipment.  Most  of  the  sup- 
ply problems,  however,  are  of  short-term  nature. 
They  will  be  the  most  critical  during  the  coming 
year  and  will  tend  to  diminish  during  the  contem- 
plated period  of  foreign  aid  as  increases  in  some 
domestic-production  capacities  are  realized  and  as 
foreign  needs  for  many  critical  items  taper  off  and 
foreign  production  gets  under  way.    The  supply 
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impact,  moreover,  can  be  minimized  by  careful 
screening  of  requirements  and  channeling  of  sup- 
plies so  they  will  serve  to  maintain  production 
here  and  provide  the  means  for  rehabilitation 
abroad. 

Prices  should  not  receive  any  serious  inflationary 
impetus  from  the  foreign-aid  program  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  the  proposed  plan  does  not  call  for 
any  sizable  over-all  increase  in  our  exports — in  this 
sense  at  least  it  is  merely  an  extension  of  what  we 
have  been  doing  for  the  past  two  years;  and  (2) 
the  recipients  of  this  aid  would  not  be  permitted 
to  buy  competitively  on  the  open  market — pur- 


chases in  the  United  States  would  be  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  with  due  regard 
to  availabilities. 

No  one  can  promise  that  this  program,  if 
adopted,  will  succeed  in  every  respect  as  planned. 
We  cannot  make  or  expect  guaranties.  But  vre 
can  make  intelligent  choices.  We  shall  be  engaged 
in  a  vast  undertaking.  We  are  not  only  attempt- 
ing to  restore  the  second  most  productive  Contin- 
nent  in  the  world,  the  home  of  much  of  the  world's 
civilization;  we  are  laying  the  groundwork  for  a 
new  world  with  greater  opportunities  and  greater 
hope. 
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porate   form   of   organization   be   given   careful 
consideration. 

VI.  Summary 

The  basic  conclusions  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  The  hope  of  Western  Europe  depends  pri- 
marily on  the  industry  and  straight  thinking  of 
its  own  people. 

2.  The  United  States  has  a  vital  interest — hu- 
manitarian, economic,  strategic,  and  political — 
in  helping  the  participating  countries  to  achieve 
economic  recovery. 

3.  The  aid  which  the  United  States  gives  will 
impose  definite  sacrifice  on  this  country. 

4.  The  magnitude  of  Western  Europe's  deficit 
with  the  American  Continent  in  1948  will  be  of 
the  order  of  $7  billions,  but  when  all  possibilities 
of  financing  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  ap- 
proximate need  for  appropriations  past  and  fu- 
ture to  cover  the  calendar  year  of  1948  may  be  on 
the  order  of  $5.75  billions. 

5.  The  extension  of  such  aid,  now  or  in  the 
future,  calls  for  anti-inflationary  fiscal  policies  on 
the  part  of  this  country,  and  a  new  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  aid  extended. 

As  a  final  word,  both  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
program  recommended  and  on  the  policies  out- 
lined, it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  success  depends 
on  giving  way  neither  to  over-optimism  or  to  undue 


pessimism.  It  is  one  thing  to  propose  a  program, 
it  is  another  to  see  it  through.  The  immediate 
months  and  indeed  years  ahead  are  not  apt  to  be 
easy  either  for  this  country  or  for  the  European 
nations.  It  is  not  wise  to  imderestimate  the  steep- 
ness of  the  climb. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  it  is  essential  to 
maintain  perspective.  The  years  following  World 
War  I  were  years  of  intense  dislocation  and  disso- 
lution both  at  home  and  abroad.  Yet,  by  1924, 
Europe,  which  seemed  totally  disorganized  in  1919, 
was  well  on  its  way  to  recovery.  Even  more  in 
point  would  seem  to  be  the  wartime  experience  of 
this  nation  and  other  democracies.  In  1940,  it 
seemed  inevitable  that  a  large  part  of  what  we  call 
Western  civilization  was  irreparably  lost.  In  late 
1941,  following  Pearl  Harbor,  the  fortunes  of  this 
nation  were  at  an  all-time  ebb.  Yet  four  years 
later,  complete  victory  had  been  gained,  American 
arms  stood  triumphant  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  United  States  had 
entered  into  a  new  period  of  power,  prestige,  and 
responsibility.  The  following  years  have  con- 
tained many  disappointments.  Wartime  alliances 
have  melted  away.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  no 
time  in  history  has  there  been  more  need  for  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  United  States  to  stand  firmly 
together.  And  who  wiU  say  that,  if  we  apply  to 
the  making  of  the  peace  the  same  spirit  which 
triumphed  in  war,  we  may  not  see  an  equally 
dramatic  vindication  of  the  ideals  and  principles  of 
free  men  everywhere? 
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Admiral  Kirk  Represents  U.S.  on  Special  Balkan  Committee 
of  General  Assembly 


[Released  to  the  press  November  5] 

The  President  on  Novembei'  5  appointed  Ad- 
miral Alan  G.  Ivirk,  Ambassador  to  Belgium  and 
Minister  to  Luxembourg,  as  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive on  the  Special  Balkan  Committee,  established 
by  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  October  21, 1947.^ 

This  resolution,  which  reiterates  the  obligations 
of  member  nations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter,  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  after  the  Security  Council  was 
prevented  by  a  veto  from  taking  action  on  the 
report  of  the  U.N.  Balkan  Investigation  Commis- 
sion established  on  December  19,  1946,  by  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  Security  Council.  This  re- 
port found  by  a  majority  vote  that  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Yugoslavia  had  given  assistance  and 
support  to  the  guerrillas  in  Greece.  The  resolu- 
tion calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia 
to  do  nothing  which  might  aid  the  guerrillas  and 
to  cooperate  with  Greece  in  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes  by  peaceful  means.  To  that  end  the  reso- 
lution establishes  a  special  committee  to  observe 
the  compliance  of  the  four  Governments  concerned 
with  those  recommendations  and  to  be  available  to 
assist  those  Governments  in  implementing : 

(1)  the  early  establisltment  of  normal  diplo- 
matic and  good-neighborly  relations ; 

(2)  the  establislunent  of  frontier  conventions 
providing  for  effective  machinery  for  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  their  common  frontiers  and  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  frontier  incidents  and  dis- 
putes ; 

(3)  cooperation  in  the  settlement  of  problems 
arising  out  of  the  presence  of  refugees  in  the  four 
countries;  and 

(4)  consideration  of  the  question  of  conclud- 


ing  agreements   for   the   voluntary   transfer   of 
minorities. 

This  Special  Balkan  Committee  is  scheduled  to 
begin  its  work  in  Salonika  about  November  20.  It 
will  render  a  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  is  empowered  to  recommend  a  spe- 
cial session  if  in  its  opinion  the  situation  warrants, 
and  will  submit  any  appropriate  interim  reports  to 
the  Secretary-General  for  transmission  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  Australia,  Brazil, 
China,  France,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  will  be 
represented  on  the  Committee.  Seats  will  be  held 
open  for  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  have  thus 
far  refused  to  participate. 

Ambassador  Kirk's  present  appointment  as  U.S. 
Delegate  on  the  Special  BaUian  Committee  will 
be  concurrent  with  his  continuing  assignment  as 
Ambassador  to  Belgium.  He  will  return  to  the 
United  States  within  the  next  few  days  for  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  officials  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  United  Nations.  He  plans  to 
sail  with  other  delegates  and  with  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retariat on  the  Queen  Mary  on  November  12. 
Ambassador  Kirk  will  be  accompanied  by  Gerald 
A.  Drew,  Foreign  Service  officer  and  recently 
Counselor  of  Legation  at  Budapest,  who  has  been 
appointed  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
Committee,  and  by  Harry  N.  Howard  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Lt.  Col.  A.  C.  Miller  and 
A.  W.  Parsons  will  join  the  U.S.  Delegation  in 
Greece.  Dr.  Howard,  Colonel  Miller,  and  Dr. 
Parsons  were  all  members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 
on  the  U.N.  Balkan  Investigation  Commission. 
Marcia  M.  Morse  and  Ellen  McDaniels  will  serve 
as  secretaries  to  the  U.S.  Delegation. 


'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  26, 1947,  p.  823. 
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Establishment  of  an  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 


The  General  Assembly, 

Conscious  of  the  responsibility  specifically  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  Charter  in  relation  to  mat- 
ters concerning  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  (Articles  11  and  35),  the  pro- 
motion of  international  co-operation  in  the  politi- 
cal field  (Article  13)  and  the  peaceful  adjustment 
of  any  situations  likely  to  impair  the  general  wel- 
fare or  friendly  relations  among  nations  (Article 
14); 

Deeming  it  necessary  for  the  effective  per- 
formance of  these  duties  to  establish  an  Interim 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  with  its  conclu- 
sions on  such  matters  to  the  General  Assembly 
during  the  period  between  the  closing  of  the  pres- 
ent session  and  the  opening  of  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  ; 

Recognizing  fully  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  Security  Council  for  prompt  and  effective 
action  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  (Article  24)  : 

Resolves  that 

1.  There  shall  be  established,  for  the  period 
between  the  closing  of  the  present  session  and 
the  opening  of  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  an  Interim  Committee  on 
which  each  Member  of  the  General  Assembly  shall 
have  the  right  to  appoint  one  representative; 

2.  The  Interim  Committee,  as  a  subsidiary 
organ  of  the  General  Assembly  established  in 
accordance  with  Article  22  of  the  Charter,  shall 
assist  the  General  Assembly  in  the  performance 
of  its  functions  by  discharging  the  following 
duties : 

(a)  to  consider  and  report,  with  its  conclusions, 
to  the  General  Assembly  on  such  matters  as  have 
been  referred  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly; 

(b)  to  consider  and  report  with  its  conclusions 
to  the  General  Assembly  on  any  dispute  or  any 
situation  which,  in  virtue  of  Articles  11  (para- 
graph 2),  14  or  35  of  the  Charter,  has  been  pro- 
posed for  inclusion  in  the  agenda  of  the  General 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/454,  Nov.  10,  1947.  This  resolution  was 
recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  hy  the  First  Com- 
mittee (Political  and  Security)  on  Nov.  10,  1947,  for 
adoption. 


Assembly  by  any  Member  of  the  United  Nations 
or  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
Security  Council,  jDrovided  the  Committee  pre- 
viously determines  the  matter  to  be  both  im- 
portant and  requiring  preliminary  study.  Such 
determination  shall  be  made  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  jjresent  and  voting,  unless 
the  matter  is  one  referred  by  the  Security  Council 
under  Article  11  (paragraph  2),  in  which  case  a 
simple  majority  will  suffice; 

(c)  to  consider,  as  it  deems  useful  and  advis- 
able, and  report  with  its  conclusions  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  methods  to  be  adopted  to  give 
effect  to  that  part  of  Article  11  (paragraph  1), 
which  deals  with  the  general  principles  of  co-op- 
eration in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  and  to  that  part  of  Article  13  (para- 
graph la)  which  deals  with  the  promotion  of 
international  co-operation  in  the  political  field ; 

(d)  to  consider,  in  connection  with  any  mat- 
ter under  discussion  by  the  Interim  Committee, 
whether  occasion  may  require  the  summoning  of  a 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and,  if  it 
deems  that  such  session  is  required,  so  to  advise  the 
Secretary-General  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  the 
views  of  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
thereon ; 

(e)  to  conduct  investigations  and  appoint  com- 
missions of  enquiry  within  the  scope  of  its  duties, 
as  it  may  deem  useful  and  necessary,  provided  that 
decisions  to  conduct  such  investigations  or  in- 
quiries shall  be  made  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  members  present  and  voting.  An  investiga- 
tion or  enquiry  elsewhere  than  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  Nations  shall  not  be  conducted  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  State  or  States  in  whose 
territory  it  is  to  take  place; 

(f )  to  report  to  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  advisability  of  establish- 
ing a  permanent  committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Interim  Committee 
as  stated  above  with  any  changes  considered  desir- 
able in  the  light  of  experience. 

3.  In  discharging  its  duties  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee shall  at  all  times  take  into  account  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Security  Council  under  the 
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Charter  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  as  well  as  the  duties  assigned  by  the 
Charter  or  by  the  General  Assembly  or  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  to  other  Councils  or  to  any  committee 
or  commission.  The  Interim  Conmiittee  shall  not 
consider  any  matter  of  which  the  Security  Council 
is  seized. 

4.  Subject  to  paragraphs  2(b)  and  2(e)  above, 
the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  govern  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Interim  Committee  and  such  sub- 
commit  tees  and  commissions  as  it  may  set  up.  The 
Interim  Committee  shall,  however,  have  authority 
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to  adopt  such  additional  rules  as  it  may  deem  nec- 
essary i^rovided  that  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  any  of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Interim  Committee  shall  be  con- 
vened by  the  Secretary-General  not  later  than  six 
weeks  following  the  close  of  the  second  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  shall  meet  as 
and  when  it  deems  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business. 

5.  The  Secretary-General  shall  provide  the  nec- 
essary facilities  and  assign  appropriate  staff  as  re- 
quired for  the  work  of  the  Interim  Committee,  its 
sub-committees  and  commissions. 
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the  Sixth  Committee.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  From  the  Delegation  of  the  Fed- 
eral People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  A/441,  October 
30,  1947.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

Trade  Union  Rights  (Freedom  of  Association).  Report 
of  the  Third  Committee.  A/444,  November  1,  1947. 
7  pp.  mimeo. 

Prevention  of  the  Dissemination,  to  the  Detriment  of 
Foreign  States,  of  Slanderous  Statements  Which  Are 
Harmful  to  Good  Relations  Between  States  and  in 
Conflict  With  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the 
United  Nations.  Report  of  the  Third  Committee. 
A/445,  November  1,  1947.  2  pp.  mimeo.  Also 
A/445/Corr.  1,  November  3,  1947.     1  p.  mimeo. 

Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment 

Provisional  List  of  Delegates  and  Observers.  E/Conf.2/ 
INF/1,  October  30,  1947.     8  pp.  mimeo. 

United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment. 
Note  by  the  Executive  Secretary.  E/Conf.2/4,  Octo- 
ber 29,  1947.     7  pp.  mimeo. 

Draft  Resolution  on  International  Action  Relating  to 
Employment.  Note  by  the  Secretariat.  E/Conf.2/5, 
November  3,  1947.    7  pp.  mimeo. 

Security  Council 

Report  by  the  Consular  Commission  at  Batavia  to  the 


'  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Other  ma- 
terials (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may  be 
consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 


Security  Council.  S/586,  October  22,  1947.  v,  139 
pp.  mimeo.  Also,  Map  of  Java,  S/586/Add.l,  October 
24,  1947;  Map  of  Sumatra,  S/586/ Add.2,  October  24, 
1947. 

Official  Records,  Second  Year.  No.  31,  124th  Meeting, 
April  2,  1947.     40  pp.   printed.     [35<}.] 

No.  35,  12Sth  Meeting,  April  10,  1947.    20  pp.  printed. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission.  International 
Action  To  Maintain  World  Full  Employment  and 
Economic  Stability.  Views  Put  Forward  by  the  In- 
ternational Labour  Organization.  E/CN.1/46,  October 
29,  1947.    22  pp.  mimeo. 

Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  Functional  Commissions  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (as  amended  at  the  fifth 
session  of  the  Council ) .  E/33/Rev.4,  August  18,  1947, 
and  E/565,  August  16,  1947.     23  pp.  printed.     [20^.] 

Fifth  Session,  19  July  to  16  August  1947.  Disposition  of 
Agenda  Items  and  Check  List  of  Documents  of  the 
Council,  Its  Committees  and  Sub-Committees.  E/ 
INF/16,  October  29,  1947.  46  pp.  mimeo.  Also,  E/ 
INF/17,  October  29,  1947.  «2  pp.  mimeo. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Human  Rights  Yearbook. 
Memorandum  on  Contents  of  Forthcoming  Yearbooks. 
E/CN.4/26,  October  22,  1947.    6  pp.  mimeo. 


National  Commission  News 

The  December  1947  issue  of  the  Unesco  Na- 
tional Commission  News  and  each  subsequent 
issue  will  be  available  through  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  ten  cents  a  copy;  yearly 
subscription  will  be  $1. 
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Meeting  of  the  Air  Worthiness-Operating  Practices 
Subcommittee  of  ICAO 


Tlie  Air  Worthiness-Operating  Practices 
(AiR/Ors)  Subcommittee  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  met  at  Paris  from 
September  23  to  October  4,  1947.  Delegates  from 
the  following  countries  attended :  Argentina,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Association  was  represented 
by  an  observer. 

This  meeting,  authorized  by  the  Icao  Council 
on  recommendations  made  jointly  by  the  Air  and 
Ops  Divisions  at  the  close  of  their  sessions  in  the 
spring  of  1947,  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing further  the  question  of  whether  the  effect 
of  atmospheric  temperature  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  different  phases  of  aircraft  opera- 
tion and,  if  so,  to  attempt  to  resolve  basically  dif- 
ferent concepts  as  to  how  this  should  be  done.  This 
question  was  the  subject  of  considerable  and  in- 
conclusive debate  at  the  second  sessions  of  the  Aib 
and  Ops  Divisions,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  be- 
lieved desirable  that  an  interim  committee  meet- 
ing should  be  held  to  assemble  all  of  the  data  avail- 
able and,  if  possible,  to  agree  on  one  plan  that 
could  be  offered  for  consideration  by  these  Divi- 
sions at  their  next  sessions.  At  the  time  of  the 
division  meetings,  the  United  States  took  the  po- 
sition that  the  performance  requirements  already 
agreed  upon  for  the  transport-category  "A"-type 
aircraft  (commercial  transports  approved  for  all- 
weather  international  operation)  contained  suf- 
ficient margins  to  compensate  for  average  high 
temperatures  and  was  unwilling  to  support  any 
plan  for  taking  further  account  of  variations  in 
temperature,  particularly  in  view  of  the  limited 
experience  in  the  operation  of  postwar  aircraft. 

After  further  discussions  at  home  the  United 
States  Delegation  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
method  of  taking  account  of  temperature  could  be 
developed  which  would  result  in  increased  safety 
margins  and  at  the  same  time  be  sufficiently  simple 


and  practical  for  the  operator  to  apply  in  day-to- 
day operations.  Such  a  plan  was  developed  and 
approved  as  the  United  States  position  for  this 
meeting. 

Although  the  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  only 
the  one  subject,  four  technical  subcommittees  were 
formed  to  facilitate  progress  by  simultaneous  dis- 
cussions of  the  various  phases  of  the  work.  Com- 
mittee 1  dealt  with  the  meteorological  problems 
connected  with  the  application  of  temperature  ac- 
countability ;  Committee  2  dealt  with  the  take-off 
and  climb  phase;  Committee  3,  with  en  roiite  and 
landing;  and  Committee  4,  with  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature on  power  plants.  This  represented  a  log- 
ical break-down  of  the  subject  and  permitted  the 
work  to  progress  much  faster  than  woidd  other- 
wise have  been  possible.  Proper  coordination  was 
provided  by  a  steering  committee  consisting  of  the 
chairman  of  the  main  committee  and  the  heads  of 
the  subcommittees. 

Proposals  for  taking  account  of  temperature,  as 
presented  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  France, 
were  basically  different  from  the  United  States 
conception,  and  as  the  discussions  pi-ogressed  it  be- 
came evident  that  agreement  on  one  plan  could 
not  be  I'eached.  Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
Committee's  terms  of  reference,  it  proceeded  to 
develop  two  plans :  one  put  forward  by  the  United 
States,  the  other  basically  that  advanced  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Committee  sought  to  clar- 
ify as  specifically  as  possible  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  plan,  as  seen  by  the  differ- 
ent groups. 

Although  the  meeting  failed  to  accomplish  its 
desired  objective — agreement  on  one  plan — it  is 
believed  to  have  been  worth  while  in  that  the 
groundwork  done  will  serve  to  facilitate  discus- 
sions at  the  forthcoming  third  sessions  of  the  Air 
and  Ops  Divisions.  This  is  particularly  important 
for  the  nations  not  attending  this  meeting  because 
of  the  oppoi-tunity  it  will  afford  them  to  study  and 
analyze  the  merits  of  the  two  proposals. 
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International  Health  Security  in  the  Modern  World:  The  Sanitary 
Conventions  and  the  World  Health  Organization 


The  history  of  modern  international  coopera- 
tion in  the  field  of  health  begins  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  French  Gov- 
ernment convened  the  first  international  sanitai"y 
conference  at  Paris  in  1851,  to  formulate  a  plan  of 
action  against  cholera,  which  was  tlien  ravaging 
the  Continent.  Representatives  of  12  states  drew 
up  a  convention  which  never  came  into  force  be- 
cause of  failure  to  receive  the  required  number  of 
ratifications.  Within  the  next  40  years  five  other 
sanitary  conferences  were  convened,  but  truly 
effective  international  action  did  not  come  before 
science  had  gained  sufficient  knowledge  as  to  the 
cause  and  the  mode  of  transmission  of  disease. 

During  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
four  sanitary  conventions  came  into  force.  In 
1892,  nine  years  after  the  discovery  by  Robert 
Koch  of  the  cholera  vibrio,  the  causative  organism 
of  cholera,  there  was. signed  at  Venice  the  first 
international  sanitary  convention,  which  dealt 
with  protection  against  cholera  invasions  through 
the  Suez  Canal.  This  was  followed  in  1893  by  the 
convention  of  Dresden,  which  dealt  primarily  with 
the  protection  against  cholera  invasions  by  land, 


^  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  a  special  regional  sani- 
tary convention,  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code,  signed 
at  Habana  on  Nov.  14, 1924,  to  which  each  of  the  21  Ameri- 
can republics  is  a  party.  This  code  differs  from  other 
international  sanitary  conventions  in  that  it  contains  not 
only  technical  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  disease  by  maritime  and  aerial  commerce  and  for  sani- 
tation of  ports  but  also  in  that  it  provides  the  legal  basis 
for  the  establishment,  organization,  functioning,  and  finan- 
cial support  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  which 
is  expected  to  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  future  inter- 
national health  cooiieration. 

In  addition  to  the  international  sanitary  conventions  for 
maritime  and  aerial  navigation,  with  which  this  article  is 
primarily  concerned,  certain  other  conventions  have  been 
concluded  in  the  field  of  health,  including  International 
Agreement  Relating  to  Facilities  to  be  Accorded  to  Mer- 
chant  Seamen   in   the  Treatment   of  Venereal  Diseases, 


and  in  1894  by  the  convention  of  Paris,  which  was 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  regulation  of  the  Mos- 
lem pilgrimagers.  When  plague,  the  Black  Death 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  became  epidemic  in  Bombay 
in  1896,  a  conference  which  resulted  in  a  conven- 
tion on  measures  to  deal  with  this  dread  disease 
was  convened  in  Venice  in  1897. 

The  International  Sanitary  Convention  of  De- 
cember 3,  1903,  was  the  first  one  to  incorporate  all 
previous  conventions,  an^  it  was  superseded  by 
conventions  concluded  in  1912,  1926,  1938,  and 
1944,  relating  to  maritime  navigation,  and  by  con- 
ventions concluded  in  1933  and  1944,  relating  to 
aerial  navigation.  These  conventions  form  the 
present  legal  basis  for  international  sanitary  po- 
lice measures,^  which  are  designed  to  control  the 
spread  of  five  specific  diseases:  cholera,  plague, 
typhus,  yellow  fever,  and  smallpox.  Under  these 
conventions,  signatory  states  are  obliged  to  notify 
each  other  and  the  International  Office  of  Public 
Health  at  Paris  ^  (now  being  replaced  by  the  In- 
terim Commission  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion) of  the  existence  of  any  of  these  five  diseases 
in  the  respective  territories  of  such  states.  In 
addition  these  conventions  set  forth  various  quar- 

Brussels,  Dec.  1,  1924 ;  International  Convention  for  Mu- 
tual Protection  Against  Dengue  Fever,  Athens,  July  25, 
1934;  Convention  Relating  to  the  Antidiphtheria  Serum, 
Paris,  Aug.  1,  1930;  International  Agreement  for  Dispens- 
ing with  Bills  of  Health,  Paris,  Dee.  22, 1934  ;  International 
Agreement  for  Dispensing  with  Consular  Visas  on  Bills  of 
Health,  Paris,  Dec.  22,  1934;  and  the  International  Agree- 
ment Concerning  the  Transport  of  Corpses,  Berlin,  Feb. 
10,  1937.  The  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  any  of  the 
foregoing  conventions. 

Conventions  have  also  been  concluded  on  the  interna- 
tional control  of  intoxicating  liquors,  opium,  and  other 
dangerous  drugs.  A  list  of  those  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party  is  given  in  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 2103,  Treaties  in  Force. 

^During  the  war  Uneba  served  as  a  temporary  substi- 
tute for  the  International  Office  of  Public  Health. 
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antine  and  sanitary  measures  to  be  applied  witii 
respect  to  persons,  seaports  and  airports,  vessels 
and  aircraft,  baggage,  and  merchandise  to  control 
the  international  spread  of  these  diseases. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  interna- 
tional sanitary  conventions  is  to  unite  states  on 
measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  along  the 
highways  of  international  maritime  and  aerial 
navigation  and  to  facilitate  international  com- 
merce, only  limited  numbers  of  states  have  ever 
been  parties  to  any  one  convention.  States  par- 
ties to  earlier  conventions  have  by  no  means  always 
become  parties  to  later  conventions  revising  the 
earlier  ones,  even  though  the  earlier  conventions 
contain  many  provisions  which  scientific  advances 
in  the  intervals  between  revisions  have  made  obso- 


lete. As  a  result  there  exists  a  confused  situation 
whereby  certain  states  parties  to  the  most  recent 
conventions  are  still  bound  to  obsolete  provisions 
of  earlier  conventions. 

To  illustrate  these  points,  a  tabulation  has  been 
made  (table  I)  to  show  how  many  of  70  states,  in- 
cluding the  67  states  invited  to  the  International 
Health  Conference  of  1946,  are  parties,  either  by 
ratification  or  adherence,  to  the  following  con- 
ventions : 

Maritime  Navigation 

1.  The  Protocol  of  April  23, 1946,  to  Prolong  the 
International  Sanitary  Convention  1944,  modify- 
ing the  International  Sanitary  Convention  of  June 
21,  1926. 


TABLE  I 


Parties  to  Certain  International  Sanitary  Conventions  for  Maritime  and  Aerial  Navigation  > ' 


Afghanistan 
Albania  .  . 
Argentina  . 
Australia  . 
Austria  .    . 


State > 


Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Byelorussia    .... 

Canada  

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica    .... 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia     .    . 

Denmark 

Dominican  Repubhc 
Ecuador     

Egypt     


Maritime  Sanitary  Conventions 


1912 


P 
P 


P 
P 


P 
P 

P 
P 


1926 


P 
P 


P 

P 


P 
P 


Protocol  to 
prolong  con- 
vention 1944  * 


P 
P 


P 
P 


Aerial  Sanitary  Conventions 


1933 


P 
P 

P 
P 
P 


Protocol  to  pro- 
long convention 
1944  < 


P 
P 


^    '  Based  upon  the  best  available  sources  of  Information,  including  (1)  Treaty  Staff,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State,  and  (2)  Procis  Verbaux 
des  Siancea,  Session  Ectraordinaire  da  ComUi  Permanent  de  I'OIJi.e  Internntionul  d'Hggiene  Pabligue  (Aoril-Mai  19iB). 

2  "P"  indicates  state  is  a  party  to  specified  convention;  " — "  indicates  state  is  not  a  party  to  specified  convention. 

'  The  states  included  are  the  67  invited  to  the  International  Health  Conference,  plus  Germany,  Japan,  and  Spain. 

*  The  1944  conventions  are  In  force  only  with  respect  to  those  states  which  have  become  parties  to  the  1948  protocols  prolonging  these  conventions. 
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TABLE  7— Continued 


Maritime  Sanitary  Conventions 


State  ' 


Eire  (Ireland)  .  .  . 
El  Salvador     .... 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France  

Germany 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Italy     

Japan    

Lebanon  

Liberia 

Luxembourg    .... 

Mexico 

Netherlands  .... 
New  Zealand  .... 
Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Saudi  Arabia  .... 
Siam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Transjordan     .... 

Turkey 

LTkraine 

U.S.S.R 

Union  of  South  Africa 
United  Kingdom     .    . 

U.S.A 

Uruguay  

Venezuela 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


1012 


P 
P 


P 
P 


P 
P 
P 
P 

P 
P 


P 
P 
P 


P 
P 

P 


P 

P 

P 
P 


P 
P 


P 
P 
P 


P 
P 
P 
P 

P 
P 
P 
P 


P 
P 


P 
P 

P 
P 


P 
P 
P 


P 
P 


Protocol  to 
prolong  con- 
vention 1944  * 


P 

P 

P 
P 


P 
P 


P 
P 


P 
P 


Aerial  Sanitary  Conventions 


1933 


P 
P 


P 
P 

P 
P 


P 
P 


P 
P 


P 
P 


Protocol  to  pro- 
long convention 
1944  < 


P 

P 

P 
P 


P 
P 


P 
P 
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2.  The  International  Sanitary  Convention  of 
June  21, 1926,  revising  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  of  January  17,  1912.^ 

3.  The  International  Sanitary  Convention  of 
January  17,  1912. 

Aerial  Navigation 

4.  The  Protocol  of  April  23,  1946,  to  Prolong 
the  International  Sanitary  Convention  for  Aerial 
Navigation  1944,  modifying  the  International 
Sanitary  Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation  of 
April  12, 1933. 

6.  The  International  Sanitary  Convention  for 
Aerial  Navigation  of  April  12,  1933. 

Analysis  of  table  I  shows  that : 

For  maritime  navigation:  20  states  are  parties 
to  the  Protocol  of  April  23,  1946,  to  Prolong  the 
International  Sanitary  Convention  1944;*  39 
states  are  parties  to  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  of  June  21,  1926;  35  states  are  par- 
ties to  the  International  Sanitary  Convention  of 
January  17,  1912'; 

For  aerial  navigation:  18  states  are  parties  to 


'  The  convention  of  October  31,  1938,  modifying  tlie  In- 
ternational Sanitary  Convention  of  June  21,  1926,  has  not 
been  included  in  this  study  because  it  modified  only  certain 
administrative  provisions  of  the  1926  convention  and  did 
not  replace  the  substantive  health  provisions  of  that  con- 
vention. 

*The  1944  conventions  for  maritime  and  aerial  naviga- 
tion are  in  force  only  with  respect  to  those  countries  which 
have  become  parties  to  the  1946  protocols  prolonging  these 
conventions. 


the  Protocol  of  April  23,  1946,  to  Prolong  the  In- 
ternational Sanitary  Convention  for  Aerial  Navi- 
gation 1944 ;  *  26  states  are  parties  to  the  Interna- 
tional Sanitary  Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation 
of  April  12, 1933. 

Further  analysis  has  been  made  to  determine 
how  many  states  are  parties  to  all  three  of  the 
conventions  for  maritime  navigation,  to  two  of 
these  conventions,  or  to  only  one.  A  similar  anal- 
ysis was  made  for  the  two  conventions  for  aerial 
navigation. 

With  res23ect  to  the  conventioas  for  maritime 
navigation,  the  situation  shown  in  table  II  exists. 

Thus  the  convention  of  1912  is  still  in  force  as 
between  11  states  parties  only  to  the  convention  of 
1912.  In  addition  the  convention  is  in  force  as 
between  these  11  states  and  each  of  14  of  the  states 
parties  to  the  convention  of  1926  and  also  as  be- 
tween the  previously  mentioned  11  states  and  each 
of  10  states  parties  to  the  convention  of  1944.  This 
is  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  both  the  conven- 
tions of  1926  and  of  1944  superseded,  as  between 
parties,  the  provisions  of  the  convention  of  1912. 
This  situation  is  a  consequence  of  article  168  of 
the  convention  of  1926  which  states  that  the  con- 
ventions of  1903  and  1912  "will  remain  in  force  as 
between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  and  any 
State  which  is  a  party  thereto  and  is  not  a  party 
to  the  present  Convention".  For  a  similar  reason 
the  convention  of  1926  is  still  in  force  not  only  as 


TABLE  II 
Sanitary  Conventions  for  Maritime  Navigation 


International  sanitary  conventions  for  maritime 
navigation  to  which  states  are  parties 

Number 
of  states 

States 

1944,  1926,  1912 

1944,  1926 

1944,  1912 

1944  only 

1926,  1912 

1926  only   

1912  only 

9 

6 

1 

4 

14 

10 
11 

Australia,    Denmark,   France,   Italy,    Luxembourg,    New   Zealand, 

Polana,  U.K.,  U.S.A. 
Canada,  Greece,  India,  South  Africa,  Syria,  Transjordan 
Honduras 

China,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Nicaragua 
Belgium,     Brazil,     Czechoslovakia,     Egypt,     Germany,    Hungary, 

Mexico,    Netherlands,    Philippines,    Rumania,    Spain,    Sweden, 

U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia 
Afghanistan,   Chile,   El   Salvador,   Finland,   Iraq,   Ireland,   Japan, 

Lebanon,  Turkey,  Venezuela 
Austria,  Bulgaria,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Iran,  Norway, 

Panama,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Uruguay 
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between  each  of  the  14  states  parties  to  both  the 
conventions  of  19;i6  and  of  1912  and  10  states  par- 
ties only  to  the  convention  of  1926  but  also  as  be- 
tween these  24  states  and  each  of  15  states  parties 
to  the  convention  of  1944. 

More  important,  of  the  70  states  included  in 
table  I,  15  are  not  parties  to  any  of  these  con- 
ventions for  maritime  navigation.  These  states 
are:  Albania,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Byelorussia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ethiopia,  Iceland,  Liberia, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Saudi  Arabia,  Siam,  Ukraine, 
and  Yemen. 

With  respect  to  the  conventions  for  aerial  navi- 
gation, the  convention  of  1933  is  still  in  force  not 
only  as  between  16  states  parties  to  that  conven- 
tion only  but  also  as  between  each  of  these  16  states 
and  10  of  the  states  parties  to  the  convention  of 
1944.     This  is  shown  in  table  III. 

Fewer  states,  moreover,  are  bound  by  sanitary 
conventions  for  aerial  navigation  than  is  the  case 
for  maritime  navigation.  Thus,  of  the  70  states 
studied,  36,  more  than  half,  are  not  parties  either 
to  the  Protocol  to  Prolong  the  Convention  for 
Aerial  Navigation  1944,  or  to  the  convention  of 
1933.  These  states  are:  Afghanistan,  Albania, 
Argentina,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussia,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  Guatemala, 
Hungary,  Iceland,  Iran,  Ireland,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Siam,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Ukraine, 
USSR,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

This  analysis  illustrates  the  unsatisfactory  sit- 
uation which  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  con- 
vention method  to  control  the  international  spread 
of  disease.    There  are  states,  including  some  which 
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occupy  key  positions  in  the  stream  of  international 
maritime  and  aerial  commerce,  bound  only  by  the 
obsolete  conventions  of  1912, 1926,  and  1933,  or  by 
no  sanitary  conventions  at  all.  The  process  itself 
is  a  cumbersome  one,  requiring  formal  ratification 
of  the  convention  by  states  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  processes.  In  many  cases 
this  requires  approval  by  the  national  legislative 
authority,  which  involves  considerable  delay  in 
effecting  the  required  ratification.  Since  many 
multilateral  conventions  require  that  a  minimum 
number  of  states  shall  have  become  parties  before 
such  conventions  come  into  force,  an  undue  amount 
of  time  elapses  between  the  date  the  convention  is 
signed  and  the  date  it  becomes  effective.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  convention  signed  on  January  17, 
1912,  did  not  become  effective  before  October  7, 
1920;  the  one  signed  on  June  21,  1926,  did  not  be- 
come effective  before  May  22,  1928;  and  the  one 
signed  on  April  12,  1933,  did  not  become  effective 
before  August  1,  1935.  As  a  result  the  existing 
sanitary  conventions  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  technical  advances  in  the  control  of  communi- 
cable diseases. 

This  problem  naturally  was  given  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  International  Health  Conference, 
which  was  convened  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  which  met  in 
New  York  in  June-July  1946.^  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  a  more  effective  method  must  be  found 
to  promote  the  rapid  universal  application  of  mod- 
ern sanitary  police  measures.  Accordingly  there 
was  inserted  in  the  constitution  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  (Who)  provision  for  a 
mechanism  designed  to  remedy  this  chaotic  state 


°  See  article  on  "The  International  Health  Conference", 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  8,  1946,  p.  453. 


TABLE  III 
Sanitary  Conventions  for  Aerial  Navigation 


Internations^I  sanitary  conventions  for  aerial 
navigation  to  which  states  are  parties 

Number 
of  states 

States 

1944,  1933 

1944  only    

1933  only 

10 

8 
16 

Australia,    Dominican    Republic,    Greece,    India,    Italy,    Poland, 

Syria,  South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.A. 
Canada,    China,    France,    Haiti,    Honduras,    Luxembourg,    New 

Zealand,  Nicaragua. 
Austria,   Belgium,   Bolivia,   Brazil,   Chile,   Egypt,   Germany,  Iraq, 

Lebanon,  Liberia,  Netherlands,  Philippines,   Rumania,  Sweden, 

Transjordan,  Turkey. 

November  16,  1947 
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of  affairs.  Under  article  21  the  World  Health  As- 
sembly is  given  authority  to  adopt  regulations  in 
certain  prescribed  fields,  including  "sanitai-y  and 
quarantine  requirements  and  procedures  designed 
to  prevent  the  international  spread  of  disease". 
These  regulations  "shall  come  into  force  for  all 
Members  after  due  notice  has  been  given  of  their 
adoption  by  the  Health  Assembly,  except  for  such 
Members  as  may  notify  the  Director  General  of 
rejection  or  reservations  within  the  period  stated 
in  the  notice"  (article  22).  These  provisions  in 
the  Who  constitution  are  regarded  by  both  inter- 
national organization  experts  and  public  health 
experts  as  constituting  a  most  significant  advance 
in  the  field  of  international  health. 

The  World  Health  Assembly  will  thus  be  em- 
powered to  adopt  a  set  of  regulations  including  all 
the  provisions  which  would  under  previous  proce- 
dures have  been  incorporated  in  revised  interna- 
tional sanitary  conventions.  The  Who  constitu- 
tion itself  will  have  under  international  law  the 
status  of  an  international  convention.  Conse- 
quently, when  this  constitution  comes  into  effect 
upon  acceptance  by  26  states  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  its  provisions  will  enjoy  the  same 
legal  force  as  the  provisions  of  any  multilateral 
convention.  The  regulations  adopted  by  the 
World  Health  Assembly  in  pursuance  of  article 
21  (which  are  not  rejected  by  governments  under 
article  22)  will  therefore  constitute  international 
obligations  which  will  be  as  binding  as  any  that 
would  result  from  a  new  international  sanitary 
convention.  When  such  regulations  come  into 
force  for  individual  governments,  they  will  super- 
sede, as  to  those  governments,  any  earlier  incon- 
sistent provisions  of  the  conventions  to  which  such 
governments  are  parties. 

These  regulations  would  not,  of  course,  termi- 
nate the  sanitary  conventions  in  toto:  such  termi- 
nation would  have  to  be  effected  by  formal  de- 
nunciations by  the  parties.  These  denunciations 
could  take  the  form  of  unilateral  action  by  the  var- 
ious governments.  The  World  Health  Assembly, 
under  article  19  of  the  Who  constitution,  could 
also  adopt  a  protocol  to  be  approved  by  govern- 
ments, by  which  governments  would  collectively 
and  simultaneously  denounce  these  sanitary  con- 
ventions, such  denunciations  to  take  effect  as  soon 
as  the  substantive  provisions  of  these  conventions 


had  been  adequately  replaced  by  the  Who  regu- 
lations. 

One  of  the  important  services  the  World  Health 
Assembly  can  thus  i-ender  the  peoples  of  the  world 
will  be  to  prepare  and  to  approve  modern  quar- 
antine and  sanitary  regulations  and  to  promote 
their  application  by  governments  as  quickly  and  as 
extensively  as  possible. 

U.S.  DELEGATION  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  RE- 
GIONAL BROADCASTING  TECHNICIANS 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 4  that  the  President  has  approved  the  compo- 
sition of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Meet- 
ing of  Technicians  in  connection  with  the  North 
American  regional  broadcasting  agreement  which 
convened  at  Habana,  November  1, 1947.  The  Dele- 
gation is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

George  E.  Sterling,  chief  engineer,  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission 

Vice  Chairman 

Donald  R.  JIacQuivey,  Telecommunications  Division,  De- 
partment of  State 

Members 

James  K.  Barr,  chief,  Standard  Broadcasting  Division, 
Federal  Communications  Commission 

George  Gadea,  radio  engineer.  Federal  Communications 
Commission 

Raymond  Ilarrell,  telecommunications  attach^,  American 
Embassy,  Habana 

Joseph  M.  Kittner,  Legal  Division,  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission 

K.  Neal  McNaughten,  chief,  Standard  Allocation  Section, 
Federal  Communications  Commission 

Edgar  F.  Vandivere,  Technical  Information  Division,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 

Industry  Advisers 

Raymond  F.  Gny,  manager.  Radio  and  Allocation  Engi- 
neering, National  Broadcasting  Company 

Royal  V.  Howard,  Division  of  Engineering,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters 

Earl  W.  Johnson,  technical  director.  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System 

Georpe  T.  Leydorf,  radio  engineer.  Clear  Channel  Broad- 
casting Service 

James  D.  I'arker,  radio  engineer.  General  Engineering  De- 
partment, Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

John  G.  Preston,  chief  allocation  engineer,  American 
Broadcasting  Company 

Andrew  J.  Ring,  consulting  engineer,  Westinghouse  Radio 
Stations,  Inc. 
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Austria  Granted  Share  in  Redistribution  of  Looted  Gold 


PROTOCOL  IMPLEMENTS  PARIS  CONFERENCE  DECISION 


[Released  to  the  press  November  4] 

'  A  protocol  was  signed  on  November  4  in  London 
on  behalf  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Austria  by  Lewis 
Douglas,  Ernest  Bevin,  M.  INIassigli,  and  Heinrich 
Schmid  in  the  Foreign  Office  in  London,  whereby 
Austria  is  permitted  to  participate  in  the  distri- 
bution of  monetary  gold  looted  by  Germany. 

Under  the  final  act  of  the  Paris  conference  on 
reparation  of  January  14,  1946,  provision  was 
made  for  participation  by  Austria  in  this 
distribution. 


As  a  result  of  exchanges  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  it  was  decided  that  Austria  should  receive 
a  proportional  share  of  the  gold  distributed  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  countries  signatory  to  the 
act. 

Actual  allocation  of  monetary  gold  will  be  made 
by  the  Tripartite  Commission  for  the  Restitution 
of  Monetary  Gold,  in  Brussels,  which  has  already 
announced  that  26,187  kg.  (approximately  26  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth)  of  fine  gold  have  been  set 
aside  as  Austria's  share  in  the  preliminary 
distribution.^ 


TEXT  OF  PROTOCOL  a 


The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
and  the  French  Republic,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Allied  Governments  concerned",  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Austrian  Government  on  the  other,  have  through  the  under- 
signed duly  empowered  representatives,  agreed  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Allied  Governments  concerned  agree  that  Austria 
should  receive  a  proportional  share  of  the  gold  distributed 
pursuant  to  Part  III  of  the  agreement  on  reparations  from 
Germany,  on  the  establishment  of  an  Inter-AUied  Repara- 
tions Agency  and  on  the  restitution  of  monetary  gold 
signed  at  Paris  on  January  14,  1946,  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  countries  signatory  to  the  said  agreement  to  the 
extent  that  Austria  can  establish  that  a  definite  amount 
of  monetary  gold  belonging  to  it  was  looted  by  Germany, 
or,  at  any  time  after  March  12,  1938  was  wrongfully  re- 
moved into  German  territory. 

2.  Austria  adheres  to  the  arrangement  for  the  restitution 


of  monetary  gold  set  forth  in  Part  III  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned agreement  and  declares  that  the  portion  of  the 
monetary  gold  accruing  to  it  under  the  agreement  is 
accepted  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  Austrian  claims  against 
Germany  for  restitution  of  monetary  gold. 

3.  Austria  accepts  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
or  will  be  made  by  the  Allied  Governments  concerned 
for  the  implementation  of  the  aforesaid  arrangement. 

4.  Done  in  London  this  4th  day  of  November,  1947,  in 
the  English  and  French  languages  of  which  both  texts  are 
authentic,  in  a  single  copy  which  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  by  whom  certified 
copies  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  other  contracting 
Governments. 


'  Btn^LETiN  of  Oct.  26,  1947,  p.  832. 
'  Printed  from  Department  of  State  press  release  881  of 
Nov.  4,  1947. 
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Terms  of  Interim  Air-Transport  Agreement  With  Austria  Announced 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 5  the  terms  of  the  interim  air-transport  agree- 
ment between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Austrian  Federal  Government, 
signed  on  October  8, 1947,  in  "Vienna. 

This  agreement,  the  first  air-transport  agi-ee- 
ment  concluded  by  Austria  since  the  war,  is  based 
on  the  form  of  agreement  approved  by  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  and 
substantially  follows  the  principles  incorporated  in 
the  more  than  30  other  bilateral  air-transport 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  United  States  with 
other  countries  in  the  past  several  years. 

The  annex  of  the  agreement,  designating  air 
routes,  follows : 

ANNEX  OP  INTERIM  AGREEMENT  WITH  AUSTRIA 
Section  I 
It  is  agreed  between  the  Contracting  Parties: 

A.  That  the  designated  airlines  of  the  two  Contracting 
Parties  operating  on  the  routes  described  in  this  Annex 
shall  enjoy  fair  and  equal  opportunity  for  the  operation  of 
the  said  routes. 

B.  That  the  air  transport  capacity  offered  by  the  desig- 
nated airlines  of  both  countries  shall  bear  a  close  relation- 
ship to  traffic  requirements. 

C.  Tliat  in  the  operation  of  common  sections  of  trunk 
routes,  described  in  the  present  Annex,  the  designated 
airlines  of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  take  into  account 
their  reciprocal  interests  so  as  not  to  affect  unduly  their 
respective  services. 

D.  That  the  services  provided  by  a  designated  airline 
under  this  Agreement  and  its  Annex  shall  retain  as  their 
primary  objective  the  provision  of  capacity  adequate  to 
the  traffic  demands  between  the  country  of  which  such 
airline  is  a  national  and  the  country  of  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  the  traffic. 

E.  That  the  right  to  embark  and  to  disembark  at  points 
in  the  territory  of  the  other  country  international  traffic 
destined  for  or  coming  from  third  countries  at  a  point  or 
points  specified  In  this  Annex,  shall  be  applied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  principles  of  orderly  development 
to  which  both  Governments  subscribe  and  shall  be  subject 
to  tlie  general  principle  that  capacity  shall  be  related : 

1.  To  traffic  requirements  between  the  country  of  origin 
and  the  countries  of  destination ; 

2.  To  the  requirements  of  through  airline  operation  ;  and 

3.  To  the  traffic  requirements  of  the  area  through  which 
the  designated  airline  pusses  after  taking  account  of  local 
and  regional  services. 


P.  That  the  appropriate  aeronautical  authorities  of  each 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  will  consult  from  time  to  time, 
or  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  Parties,  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  principles  set  forth  in  paragraphs  A 
to  E  inclusive  of  this  section  are  being  followed  by  the 
airlines  designated  by  the  Contracting  Parties.  When 
these  authorities  agree  on  further  measures  necessary  to 
give  these  principles  practical  application,  the  executive 
authorities  of  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  will  use 
tlieir  best  efforts  under  the  powers  available  to  them  to 
put  such  measures  into  effect. 

Section  II 

A.  Airlines  of  the  United  States  of  America  authorized 
under  the  present  Agreement  are  accorded  rights  of  tran- 
sit and  non-traffic  stop  in  Austrian  territory,  as  well  as 
the  right  to  pick  up  and  discharge  international  traffic  in 
passengers,  cargo  and  mail  at  Vienna  (or  such  additional 
Austrian  customs  airports  as  may  be  agreed  upon)  on  the 
following  route  in  both  directions : 

The  United  States,  via  intermediate  points,  to 
Austria  and  beyond. 
On  the  above  intercontinental  route  the  airline  or  air- 
lines designated  to  operate  such  route  may  operate  non- 
stop fliglits  between  any  of  the  points  on  such  inter- 
continental route  omitting  stops  at  one  or  more  of  the 
other  points  on  such  route. 

B.  Airlines  of  the  Republic  of  Austria  authorized  under 
the  present  Agreement  are  accorded  rights  of  transit  and 
non-traffic  stop  in  United  States  territory,  as  well  as  the 
right  to  pick  up  and  discharge  international  traffic  in 
passengers,  cargo  and  mail  at  a  point  in  the  United  States 
on  a  route  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Contracting 
Parties  at  a  later  date. 

On  the  above  intercontinental  route  the  airline  or  air- 
lines designated  to  operate  such  route  may  operate 
non-stop  flights  between  any  of  the  points  on  such  inter- 
continental route  omitting  stops  at  one  or  more  of  the 
other  points  on  such  route. 


Anniversary  Greetings  to  the  Soviet  People 

[Released  t->  the  press  November  7] 

Thei-e  follows  the  text  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  Nikolai  Mikhailovich  Shvernik, 
President  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  national 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.S.R. : 

"On  this  national  anniversary  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  please  convey  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  sincere  greetings 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
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Reconsideration  Requested  in  Case  of  American  Journalists 
Expelled  From  Yugoslavia 


NOTE  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  YUGOSLAV 
ACTING  FOREIGN   MINISTER' 


[Released  to  the  press  November  3] 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Acting  Foreign  Minister  and  has  the 
honor  to  refer  to  the  Ambassador's  conversation 
with  the  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  yes- 
terday afternoon,  inquiring  as  to  the  grounds  for 
the  expulsion  from  Yugoslavia  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Brandel,  the  resident  correspondents  of 
New  York  Times  and  U.P.  respectively. 

In  order  that  the  Dej^artment  of  State  may  be 
possessed  of  all  facts  in  the  case  and  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  two  great  news  agencies  involved, 
and  attention  which  this  matter  is  already  receiv- 
ing in  the  international  press,  the  Embassy  would 
be  grateful  if  the  Ministry  would  continue  its  in- 
vestigation into  the  reasons  for  the  action  in 
question. 

Reverting  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Am- 
bassador yesterday,  the  Embassy  would  again 
point  out  that  the  order  of  expulsion  was  delivered 
orally  at  an  early  hour  yesterday  morning  by  a 
man  in  uniform  who  called  at  the  hotel  where  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brandel  reside,  and  who  told  them  that 
they  must  leave  the  territory  of  Yugoslavia  within 
24  hours,  a  manifest  impossibility  considering  the 
transportation  facilities  available.  Shortly  there- 
after the  manager  of  the  hotel  informed  them  that 
he  had  been  ordered  to  eject  them  at  the  end  of  that 
24-hour  period.  As  a  result  of  the  Minister's  inter- 
cession yesterday  evening,  an  extension  of  the 
expulsion  order  has  been  granted,  to  permit  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brandel  to  depart  by  the  first  train  for 
Italy,  which  leaves  Belgrade  tomorrow  morning. 
Although  as  of  this  morning  their  passports  have 
not  been  returned  to  them,  and  it  will  still  be  neces- 
sary, on  a  Sunday,  to  obtain  permits  for  passage 
through  Trieste  and  visas  for  entry  into  Italy,  the 
Embassy  understands  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brandel 
are  making  arrangements  to  depart  by  the  train 
specified. 

The  abrupt  character  of  this  expulsion  and  the 


extreme  immediacy  which  the  Yugoslav  authori- 
ties have  stipulated,  are  hard  to  reconcile  with 
the  fact  that  the  Acting  Minister  knew  nothing  of 
the  incident  until  the  Ambassador  brought  it  to 
his  attention  yesterday  afternoon.  The  only  ex- 
planation thus  far  vouchsafed  to  Mr.  Bi'andel  was 
to  the  effect  that  his  reports  had  not  made  for 
better  understanding  between  Yugoslavia  and  the 
United  States,  conveyed  to  him  orally  by  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Directorate  of  Information  yesterday, 
and  later  confirmed  by  telephone  to  resident  for- 
eign correspondents  by  the  press  office.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Brandel  had  had  neither  forewarning  of  ac- 
tion contemplated  nor  opportunity  to  discuss  re- 
ports to  which  objection  has  been  taken. 

Last  evening  the  Ambassador  was  informed  that 
Mr.  Brandel  was  persona  non  grata  for  reasons 
that  certain  reports  which  he  had  sent  were  not  in 
accordance  with  truth,  and  that  he  had  offensively 
criticised  actions  and  personalities  of  Yugoslav 
Cabinet  ministers.  There  has  been  no  indication 
that  either  of  these  charges  was  based  on  any  spe- 
cific incident  of  recent  date. 

The  Embassy  trusts  that  the  Ministry  will  ap- 
preciate the  Embassy's  difficulty  in  trying  to  con- 
vey to  its  government  a  report  which  clearly 
would  entirely  fail  to  explain  preemptory  expul- 
sion of  representatives  of  two  American  news  serv- 
ices of  broad  international  reputation.  Confident 
that  there  are  elements  of  which  the  Ministry  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  look  into,  the  Embassy  would 
therefore  request  that  the  Ministry  continue  its  in- 
quiries in  order  more  specifically  to  ascertain 
grounds  for  complaint,  with  the  view  to  determin- 
ing whether,  upon  reexamination  of  the  case,  the 
correspondents  in  question  may  resume  their  work 
in  Yugoslavia. 

The  Embassy  avails  [etc.] 

'  Cavendish  W.  Cannon  and  Vladimir  Velebit,  respec- 
tively. Printed  from  telegraphic  text.  Note  delivered  on 
Nov.  2,  1947. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 


Responsibility  for  Review  of  Dismissal  Cases  Rests 
With  Civil  Service  Commission 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF   STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  November  5] 

On  June  23,  19i7,  the  Department  of  State 
dismissed  10  employees  which  it  considered,  after 
thorough  administrative  investigation,  to  be  po- 
tential security  risks  to  the  Department. 

The  Deiiartment  neither  made  nor  contemplated 
making  a  public  announcement  of  the  action  with 
respect  to  these  emj^loyees.  This  was  in  an  effort 
to  protect  them  against  inaccurate  assumptions. 
It  was  only  after  the  matter  had  been  reported 
in  the  press  that  the  Department  made  its  press 
statement  (on  June  27).^  The  Department  has 
never  released  the  names  of  the  employees  against 
whom  the  action  was  taken.  The  Department's 
action  was,  in  large  part,  based  on  highly  classi- 
fied material  not  under  its  control.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  Department  determined  that  it  could  not 
give  the  employees  a  full  statement  of  charges. 
Without  charges,  a  true  hearing  was  impossible. 
Appeal  to  an  appropriate  authority  outside  the 
Department  which  would  have  the  right  to  dis- 
close charges  was  contemplated. 

A  special  committee  of  three  was  established, 
and  the  employees  concerned  were  notified  that 
they  might,  if  they  wished,  make  a  statement  for 
their  record  to  this  committee.  The  Department 
did  not  consider  this  a  hearing,  nor  did  it  repre- 
sent it  as  such  to  the  employees. 

On  July  9  the  Department  established  a  Per- 
sonnel Security  Board  of  three  departmental  offi- 
cers. At  the  first  meeting  of  that  board,  the  De- 
partment requested  the  members  to  review  the 
files  of  the  employees  wlio  had  been  dismissed  and 
to  make  a  recommendation  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  permitted  to  resign,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  continued  to  be  impossible  to  specify 
charges.  On  October  3  the  board  recommended 
that  three  persons  be  permitted  to  resign  without 


'  Bui-LETiN  of  .Tuly  13.  1947,  p.  104. 
'  Departmental  announcement  611. 
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prejudice.  It  further  recommended  "that  the  dis- 
charges of  all  of  the  others  listed  above  be  allowed 
to  stand  and  that  none  of  these  former  employees 
be  now  permitted  to  resign  without  prejudice". 

Subsequently  the  board  established  policies  and 
procedures  which  were  made  available  to  the 
press.  In  discussing  those  principles  and  proce- 
dures, I  have  stated  that  it  is  the  Department's 
policy  that  employees  will,  wherever  possible,  be 
given  written  notice  of  charges,  the  right  to  repre- 
sentation by  counsel,  and  formal  hearing. 

In  the  case  of  the  previously  dismissed  employ- 
ees, it  is  the  Department's  position  that  further 
review  must  come  from  established  appeal  bodies 
with  authority  to  use  classified  documents  and  in- 
formation. The  Department  has  already  stated 
that  the  statute  under  which  it  acted  established 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  the  body  to  de- 
termine the  eligibility  of  such  persons  for  employ- 
ment in  other  Government  agencies. 

Fui'ther,  in  announcing  the  Personnel  Security 
Board  (July  9),  the  Department  stated:  "Indi- 
viduals will  be  permitted  to  appeal  to  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  established  under  Executive  Order 
9835  of  March  22,  1947,  or  any  other  review  board 
established  pursuant  to  law.  The  purpose  of  such 
appeal  will  be  to  permit  the  employee  affirmatively 
to  establish  his  loyalty."  ^  The  Department  is 
informed  that  a  Loyalty  Review  Board,  contem- 
plated under  the  Executive  Order  referred  to 
above,  is  now  being  established. 

The  Department  will  make  available  to  the 
Commission  or  to  the  Board  its  files  with  respect 
to  any  employee  appealing  to  the  Commission  or 
to  the  Board.  Any  information  in  that  file  fully 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  may  be  made 
available  to  the  employee  as  specific  charges.  Se- 
curity clearance  of  any  other  material  in  the  file 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Commission  or 
the  Board. 
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LETTER  FROM  ACTING  SECRETARY  LOVETT  TO  EMPLOYEES'  COUNSEL 


[Released  to  the  press  November  3] 

In  response   to  newspaper  queines,  the  Depart- 
'  ment  of  State  is  releasing  the  text  of  the  following 
letter: 

Octoler  31, 1H7. 
Dear  Sirs  :  Your  letter  of  October  4th  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  was  referred  to  me  for 
review  and  consideration.  The  points  you  raise 
have  been  reviewed  with  the  responsible  officers 
of  this  Department.  Certain  facts  have  been 
developed. 

You  are,  of  course,  correct  in  stating  that  the 
action  taken  was  not  in  conformity   with  pro- 
cedures later  established  by  the  Personnel  Security 
Board  of  the  Department.     That  Board  was  set 
up,  its  members  appointed,  and  its  procedures 
,  promulgated  subsequent  to  the  dismissals. 
I      You  have  requested  that  the  Department  either 
,  permit  all  of  the  individuals  to  resign  or  that  it 
give  them  a  complete  statement  of  charges,  to- 
gether with  a  hearing  on  those  charges.     In  view 
of  the  full  consideration  already  given  these  cases 
by  top  officers  of  the  Department,  and  the  appeal 
procedure  provided  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, I  must  refuse  this  request. 

The  Department  regrets  that  the  employees  con- 
cerned have  found  it  difficult  to  find  other  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  its  action.  It  has  attempted  to 
emphasize  that  the  determination  in  their  cases 
went  only  to  the  question  of  their  suitability  for 
employment  in  the  Department  in  matters  of 
security.  This  determination  was  based  upon 
evidence  which  the  Department  is  not  able  to  dis- 
close for  reasons  of  national  security. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  provision  in  the 
Appropriations  Act  of  the  Department  under 
which  the  dismissals  were  made : 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.  555),  or  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Secretary  of  State 
may,  in  his  absolute  discretion,  on  or  before  June 
30,  1947,  terminate  the  employment  of  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Department  of  State  or  of  the 
Foreign  Service  of  tlie  United  States  whenever  he 
shall  deem  such  termination  necessary  or  advisable 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  but  such 
termination  shall  not  affect  the  right  of  such  of- 
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ficer  or  employee  to  seek  or  accept  employment  in 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment if  declaimed  eligible  for  such  employment  by 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission." 

Tlie  Department  has  the  responsibility  to  re- 
solve, insofar  as  it  is  able,  any  security  doubts 
with  respect  to  an  employee.  The  Congress 
recognized  that  we  would  be  unable  to  resolve 
completely  the  question  with  respect  to  some  em- 
ployees ;  for  that  reason  Congress  made  it  possible 
for  the  Secretary  to  act  summarily  without  full 
resolution  of  that  question,  if  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  The  Statute  appears  to  designate 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  the  agency  to 
determine  whether  the  facts  upon  which  the  De- 
partment acted  were  such  as  to  make  an  employee 
ineligible  for  employment  in  another  government 
agency.  We  have  this  week  been  informed  that 
the  Commission  is  prepared  to  consider  these  cases, 
if  the  employees  request  such  consideration.  The 
Department  will  cooperate  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  by  making  available  to  it  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  it  acted  in  the  cases  under 
discussion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

KOBERT  A.  LoVETT 

Acting  Secretary 
Messrs.  Arnold,  Fortas,  and  Porter 
1200  Eighteenth  Street,  NW. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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American  republics  in  civil  aviation,  is  Director  of  the  Aviation  Train- 
ing Staff,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce. 
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pared the  article  on  international  health  security.  Dr.  Kramer  is 
Chief  of  Information  and  Research,  Office  of  International  Health 
Relations,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Marcia  Maylott  is  a  Specialist 
on  International  Organization,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department 
of  State.  John  W.  Foley  is  a  Treaty  Adviser,  Office  of  the  Legal  Ad- 
viser, Department  of  State. 
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Effects  on  World  Economy  of  Long-Range  and  Interim  Aid  Programs 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE > 


The  Congress  in  the  coming  session  M'ill  be 
called  ujjon  to  make  decisions  which,  although  less 
spectacular  and  dramatic,  will  be  no  less  important 
for  the  future  of  our  country  and  the  world  than 
those  of  the  war  years.  Your  responsibilities  as 
members  of  the  Committees  directly  concerned 
with  our  foreign  relations  are  accordingly  very 
great. 

It  appears  unnecessary  to  elaborate  for  you  on 
the  somber  picture  of  the  world  situation.  You 
all,  I  am  sure,  are  fully  aware  of  its  gravity  and 
the  immense  responsibility  which  the  course  of 
events  has  placed  upon  our  country. 

The  President  will  lay  before  the  Congi-ess  the 
program  of  his  administration  for  aid  to  Europe. 
My  duty  as  Secretary  of  State  is  to  present  the 
reasons  for  this  program ;  the  reasons  why  I  pro- 
foundly believe  that  the  vital  interest  of  the  United 
States  is  directly  involved. 

In  concentrating  upon  the  problem  of  aid  to 
Europe  I  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  areas  of  the  world  beset  by  economic  prob- 
lems of  tremendous  gravity.  But  the  very  magni- 
tude of  the  world  problem  as  a  whole  requires  a 
careful  direction  of  our  assistance  to  the  critical 
areas  where  it  can  be  most  immediately  effective. 

The  need  for  our  assistance  in  the  European  area 
is  real  and  it  is  urgent.  The  report  of  the  16  na- 
tions represented  on  the  Committee  of  European 
Economic  Cooperation  sets  this  forth,  I  think,  in 
a  convincing  manner. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  the  European  community, 
which  for  centuries  had  been  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  indeed  creative  portions  of  the  inhab- 
ited world,  was  left  prostrate.  This  area,  despite 
its  diversity  of  national  cultures  and  its  series  of 
internecine  conflicts  and  wars,  nonetheless  enjoys 
a  common  heritage  and  a  common  civilization. 

The  war  ended  with  the  armies  of  the  major 
Allies  meeting  in  the  heart  of  this  community. 
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The  policies  of  three  of  them  have  been  directed 
to  the  restoration  of  that  European  community. 
It  is  now  clear  that  only  one  power,  the  Soviet 
Union,  does  not,  for  its  own  reasons,  share  this  aim. 

We  have  become  involved  in  two  wars  which 
have  had  their  origins  in  the  European  Continent. 
The  free  peoples  of  Europe  have  fought  two  wars 
to  prevent  the  forcible  domination  of  their  com- 
munity by  a  single  great  power.  Such  domina- 
tion would  have  inevitably  menaced  the  stability 
and  security  of  the  world.  To  deny  today  our 
interest  in  their  ability  to  defend  their  own  her- 
itage would  be  to  disclaim  the  efforts  and  sac- 
rifices of  two  generations  of  Americans.  We  wish 
to  see  this  community  restored  as  .one  of  the 
pillars  of  world  security — in  a  position  to  renew 
its  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  mankind 
and  to  the  development  of  a  world  order  based 
on  law  and  respect  for  the  individual. 

The  record  of  the  endeavors  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  bring  about  a  restoration 
of  the  whole  of  that  European  comnmnity  is  clear 
for  all  who  wish  to  see.  We  must  face  the  fact, 
however,  that  despite  our  efforts,  not  all  of  the 
European  nations  have  been  left  free  to  take  their 
place  in  the  conununity  of  which  they  form  a 
natural  part. 

Thus  the  geographic  scope  of  our  recovery  pro- 
gram is  limited  to  those  nations  which  are  free  to 
act  in  accordance  with  their  national  traditions 
and  their  own  estimates  of  their  national  inter- 
ests. If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  this  situation,  a 
glance  at  the  present  map  of  the  European  Con- 
tinent will  provide  the  answer. 

The  present  line  of  division  in  Europe  is 
roughly  the  line  upon  which  the  Anglo-American 
Armies  coming  from  the  west  met  those  of  the 


'  Made  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  Nov.  10,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 
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Soviet  Union  coming  from  the  east.  To  the  west 
of  that  line  the  nations  of  the  continental  Euro- 
pean community  have  been  grappling  with  the 
vast  and  difficult  problem  resulting  from  the  war 
in  conformity  with  their  own  national  traditions 
without  pressure  or  menace  from  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain.  Developments  in  the 
European  countries  to  the  east  of  that  line  bear 
the  unmistakable  imprint  of  an  alien  hand.  All 
the  nations  of  Europe,  16  in  number,  which  were 
in  a  position  to  exercise  free  choice  gave  a  prompt 
and  energetic  response  to  the  simple  suggestion 
made  at  Harvard  on  June  5  last  and  thereby  an 
impressive  demonstration  of  the  continuing 
vitality  of  European  civilization. 

It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  deal  briefly  with 
what  the  area  encompassed  by  those  10  nations 
plus  western  Germany  has  meant  to  us  and  has 
meant  to  the  world.  This  community  before  the 
war  accounted  for  nearly  one  half  of  the  world's 
trade.  They  owned  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
world's  shipping.  Their  industrial  production  in 
terms  of  the  basic  commodities  of  coal,  steel,  and 
chemicals  was  before  the  war  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  States.  Their  economy 
was  highly  integrated,  each  part  depending  upon 
the  efficient  working  of  the  other. 

I  think  that  the  figures  cited  will  indicate  the 
importance,  even  from  a  purely  economic  point 
of  view,  of  the  16  nations  who  have  joined  to- 
gether to  develop  a  program  for  their  nmtnal  re- 
covery. Their  response  to  our  suggestion  of  June 
5  was  a  remarkable  cooperative  effort  in  a  post- 
war world  in  which  that  element  has  hitherto 
been  distressingly  lacking. 

Congress  will  wish  to  go  into  the  objectives  and 
the  details  of  the  European  Kecovery  Program 
at  some  length,  but  I  feel  that  a  brief  summary  of 
the  tentative  conclusions  we  have  reached  may 
serve  the  useful  purpose  of  making  clear  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  long-range  recovery  program 
and  the  stop-gap  program,  which  we  refer  to  as 
interim  aid. 

tong-Term  European  Recovery  Program 

The  Committee  of  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion, meeting  in  Paris,  produced  a  recovery  pro- 
gram extending  over  four  years.  After  the  most 
careful  checking,  with  the  assistance  of  experts 
drawn  from  many  governmental  agencies,  we  have 
concluded  that  the  Paris  report  correctly  identifies 


the  courses  of  action  necessary  to  produce  recovery 
and  indicates  an  approximate  order  of  magnitude 
of  the  cost  for  the  full  four-year  program.  On  the 
basis  of  present  indications,  the  estimated  cost  to 
our  Treasury  of  this  program  may  be  of  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  16  to  20  billion  dollars.  We  feel, 
however,  that  the  uncertainties  of  weather  and 
crops,  supply  availabilities,  prices,  et  cetera  inject 
a  degree  of  assumption  which  makes  the  total  cost 
impossible  to  forecast  with  accuracy  at  this  time. 
I  therefore  will  not  recommend  to  the  President 
that  the  Congress  aiDpropriate  for  the  full  four- 
year  period. 

I  feel,  however,  that  we  can  estimate  with  reason- 
able accuracy  and  assurance  the  sum  required  for 
the  first  stage  of  the  recovery  program,  which  will 
cover  a  15-month  period  from  AjDril  1,  1948,  to 
June  30, 1949. 

Our  tentative  estimate  of  the  cost,  subject  to 
final  checks  in  the  light  of  the  Harriman  report,  is 
something  under  1.5  billions  for  the  last  three 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1948  and  somewhat  less 
than  6  billions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1949.  The  findings  contained  in  the  Krug  report, 
the  Nourse  report,  and  the  Harriman  report,  to- 
gether with  the  studies  made  by  our  interdepart- 
mental conmiittees,  make  it  clear  that  a  program  in 
this  order  of  magnitude  can  be  safely  undertaken 
by  this  country.  I  shall  therefore  recommend  to 
the  President  that  the  United  States  support  the 
European  Recovery  Program  and  that  an  amount 
be  appropriated  for  the  15-month  period  ending 
June  30,  1949. 

It  is  of  cai-dinal  importance  that  an  able  and 
effective  U.S.  administration  manage  the  funds 
which  may  be  made  available  by  the  Con- 
gress. How  best  to  achieve  this  and  the  other  es- 
sential elements  of  an  organizational  and  admin- 
istrative structure  for  the  program  of  aid  to  Euro- 
pean recovery  is  a  matter  which  the  Congress  will 
wish  to  examine  with  great  care.  There  are  sev- 
eral important  jirinciples  which  I  believe  should 
determine  the  nature  of  this  oi'ganization : 

(a)  The  operation  of  this  program  will  in  many 
ways  define  and  express  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  European  coun- 
tries and  the  world.  Therefore,  the  operation 
must  fully  accord  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
President  as  expressed  through  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

( b )  The  organization,  if  it  is  to  afford  successful 
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and  dynamic  management  to  the  complex  recovery 
program,  must  be  granted  the  widest  practicable 
flexibility  both  in  its  operations  and  in  the  use  of 
the  funds  placed  at  its  disposal.  The  program  of 
U.S.  support  will  achieve  its  objective  only  if  it 
is  kept  responsive  to  changing  situations  and  vary- 
ing supply  conditions. 

(c)  Full  use  should  be  made  of  the  existing 
governmental  agencies  in  carrying  out  those  parts 
of  the  program  which  fall  within  the  scope  of 
their  present  activities.  The  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Treasury,  Agriculture,  Interior,  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment,  and  other  agencies 
are  well  equipped  to  perform  many  of  the  necessary 
functions.  The  National  Advisory  Council  and 
other  comiDetent  interdepartmental  agencies  will 
have  important  parts  to  play. 

(d)  Strong  central  administrative  direction  is 
essential  in  a  complex  and  varied  program  of  this 
kind.  There  must  be  a  high  degi-ee  of  integration 
in  our  operation,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas.  Unity  of  command,  rather  than  diffu- 
sion of  authority  and  responsibility,  is  required. 

The  President  will  submit  to  the  Congress  his 
recommendations  concerning  the  administration 
of  the  European  Recovery  Program. 

There  will  be  important  functions  for  the  United 
States  to  perform  in  Europe.  Much  of  this  work 
will  be  negotiation  with  governments  of  a  nature 
constituting  essentially  an  extension  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  entire  relationship  of  the  United  States 
with  the  participating  countries.  Such  matters  are 
now  handled  through  our  Embassies  and  Lega- 
tions and  cleai'ly  should  continue  to  be.  There  will 
be  certain  additional  functions  arising  directly  out 
of  the  operating  program,  such  as  screening  of 
specific  import  requirements,  arrangements  for 
furnisliing  technical  assistance,  and  other  similar 
specialized  activities  which  will  require  the  ap- 
pointment of  qualified  men  who  can  devote  their 
full  attention  to  such  matters.  These  men  in  their 
dealings  with  participating  governments  should 
work  through  our  Ambassadors  because  it  is  essen- 
tial to  maintain  a  single  channel  of  responsibility 
for  U.S.  negotiations  with  other  governments. 

For  general  coordination  of  the  operations  in 
Europe  and  for  central  representation  in  the  con- 
tinuing European  organization  which  the  partici- 
pating countries  have  decided  to  establish,  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  designation  of  a 
special  U.S.  representative  for  the  European  Re- 
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covery  Program,  with  ambassadorial  rank,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

As  a  general  principle,  aid  should  take  the  form 
of  grants  or  loans,  depending  in  each  case  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  particular  country  to  repay  and 
the  effect  which  accumulation  of  additional  ex- 
ternal debt  would  have  upon  sustained  recovery. 
The  precise  determination  in  each  case  should  be 
made  by  the  administrative  agency  with  the  advice 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council.  In  practice  it  is  felt  that,  where 
need  is  clearly  demonstrated  and  where  repayment 
can  not  reasonably  be  expected,  imports  of  sup- 
plies which  are  quickly  consumed,  such  as  food, 
fertilizer,  and  fuel,  of  indispensable  items  of  cap- 
ital equipment  for  immediate  replacement  and 
repair,  and  of  essential  raw  materials  should  be 
financed  by  means  of  grants.  Loans  should  be 
made  to  cover  imports  of  capital  equipment  and 
raw  materials  which  will  directly  produce  the 
means  of  repayment  and  where  such  repayment 
can  reasonably  be  expected.  At  the  same  time 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  early 
initiation  of  private  financing  so  as  to  eliminate 
as  far  as  possible  the  necessity  for  direct  assistance 
from  the  U.S.  Government.  Use  should  also  be 
made  of  the  resources  of  the  International  Bank 
whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bank  the  necessary 
and  appropriate  conditions  for  loans  can  be  met. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  basic  responsibility  for 
European  recovery  rests  on  the  European  coun- 
tries themselves.  However,  this  Government  must 
have  assurance  that  the  aid  it  provides  is  effec- 
tively utilized  for  the  achievement  of  European 
recovery  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

It  is  contemplated  that,  to  this  end,  bilateral 
agreements  will  be  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  each  of  the  countries  participating  in 
the  recovery  program,  setting  forth  the  reciprocal 
undertaking  relating  to  American  assistance. 
These  agreements  will  vary  in  form  and  content 
as  between  countries,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  aid  to  be  furnished  and  the  conditions 
deemed  important  in  each  case. 

The  commitments  should  include  undertakings 
to  adopt  monetary,  fiscal,  and  other  measures  to 
maintain  stability  in  price  and  cost  structures;  to 
develop  production  to  reach  targets  set  by  the  par- 
ticipating countries,  and  in  particular  to  increase 
the  production  of  coal  and  basic  foods;  and  to 
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cooperate  in  reducing  barriers  to  trade  and  pro- 
moting increased  interchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Many  other  points  and  more  detailed  provi- 
sions to  be  covered  in  the  agreements  will  be  pre- 
sented and  discussed  during  the  hearings. 

Assistance  to  Europe  will,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, take  the  form  of  commodities.  The  proposal 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  contemplates  the 
use  of  funds  provided  under  the  program  for  pur- 
chases outside  the  United  States  of  commodities 
not  readily  available  in  sufficient  quantities  in 
this  country.  This  policy  will  tend  to  protect  our 
home  economy  against  inflationary  price  move- 
ments which  might  result  from  concentrated  buy- 
ing in  our  markets.  It  seems  clearly  in  our  inter- 
est that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  these  sup- 
plies be  obtained  for  Europe  from  other  countries. 
Such  countries  should  be  encouraged  to  contribute 
directly  as  much  as  they  can  to  the  recovery  pro- 
gram through  grants-in-aid  or  by  extending 
credits  for  exports  to  Europe. 

Eflects  on  World  Economy 

I  have  so  far  confined  my  remarks  to  the  Euro- 
pean Recovei'y  Program  itself.  But  the  economic 
effects  of  this  program  will  extend  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  16  countries  involved.  It  is  in 
one  important  sense  a  world  recovery  program. 
The  delay  in  European  recovery  has  created 
serious  problems  for  many  countries  which  nor- 
mally supply  the  European  market  with  raw  mate- 
rials and  other  commodities.  Where  Europe's 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  would  normally 
have  been  balanced  by  an  equivalent  exchange  of 
goods  and  services,  the  low  level  of  European  pro- 
duction and  the  limited  availability  of  exjiorts  has 
drastically  reduced  such  payment  possibilities. 
Furthermore,  the  habitual  triangular  trade  pat- 
terns have  almost  disappeared  whereby  Europe 
met  its  deficit  for  goods  obtained  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  means  of  balances  obtained  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Similar  patterns  of  tri- 
angular trade  used  to  provide  certain  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  balances 
from  Europe  which  were  used  to  purchase  goods 
in  the  American  market.  With  the  break-down 
of  these  trade  patterns,  supplying  countries,  to  a 
substantial  degi'ee,  have  had  to  accept  noncon- 
vertible  currency  or  extend  credit  in  order  to  sell 
in  the  European  market.  Neither  of  these  proce- 
dures has  given  them  dollai-s  with  which  to  pur- 
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chase  in  the  American  market.  The  net  result  has 
been  that  trade  continued  around  the  world  in 
large  part  on  the  basis  of  American  grants  or 
credits  which  made  dollars  available  to  other  coun- 
tries to  meet  their  import  requirements.  The 
diminishing  supply  of  dollars  is  restricting  trade 
everywhere. 

The  European  Recovery  Program  will  be 
quickly  reflected  in  other  countries,  if  the  impor- 
tant element  of  flexibility  in  purchasing  is  pro- 
vided. To  the  extent  that  supplies  for  Europe 
are  procured  from  nonparticipating  countries  for 
dollars,  the  trade  position  of  these  countries  with 
the  United  States  will  be  improved.  In  this  way 
we  feel  that  the  problems  of  the  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  can  be  met  through  a  com- 
bination of  the  European  Recovery  Program  pur- 
chases and  normal  Exi^ort -Import  Bank  trans- 
actions. 

More  important  in  a  fundamental  sense,  with 
increases  in  production  in  Europe  such  as  those 
contemplated  in  the  Paris  report,  exports  from 
Europe  will  increase,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
various  supplying  countries  to  accumulate  non- 
convertible  currencies  or  to  extend  credit  will 
diminish.  Just  as  the  progress  of  each  individual 
country  among  the  16  will  affect  the  progress  of 
the  others,  so  the  recovery  of  Europe  will  in- 
evitably be  a  significant  link  in  a  chain  reaction 
creating  or  maintaining  economic  activity  in 
other  countries. 

The  situation  in  China  continues  to  cause  us 
deep  concern.  The  civil  war  has  spread  and  in- 
creased in  intensity.  The  Chinese  Communists  by 
force  of  arms  .seek  control  of  wide  areas  of  China. 

The  United  States  and  all  other  world  powers 
recognize  the  National  Government  as  the  sole 
legal  Government  of  China.  Only  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  China  can  solve  their  funda- 
mental problems  and  regain  for  China  its  right- 
ful role  as  a  major  stabilizing  influence  in  the  j 
Far  East.  Nevertheless  we  can  be  of  help  and, . 
in  the  light  of  our  long  and  uninterrupted  record 
of  fricnd.ship  and  international  cooperatiim  with 
China,  we  should  extend  to  the  Government  and 
its  people  certain  economic  aid  and  assistance.  A 
definite  proposal  is  under  preparation  for  early 
submission. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  this  foreign  eco- 
nomic program  of  the  United  States  seeks  no  spe- 
cial advantage  and  pursues  no  sinister  purpose.    It 
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is  a  program  of  construction,  pi'oduction,  and  re- 
covery. It  menaces  no  one.  It  is  designed  spe- 
cifically to  bring  to  an  end  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  the  dependence  of  these  countries  upon  aid 
from  the  United  States.  We  wish  to  see  them 
self-supporting. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  program  of  a  country 
seeking  to  exercise  domination  or  to  influence 
unduly  any  foreign  country.  The  nations  and  po- 
litical groups  which  have  now  declared  their  op- 
position to  the  program  apparently  wish  to  block 
for  their  own  reasons  the  revival  of  western 
Europe. 

Interim  Aid  Program 

I  have  gone  at  some  length  into  the  major  fea- 
tures of  the  long-range  plan  for  European  recon- 
struction and  the  part  that  the  United  States  can 
prudently  and  wisely  contribute  because  I  fully 
realize  that  the  speedy  and  adequate  considera- 
tion of  the  interim  aid  program,  which  will  be 
the  first  item  of  business  presented  to  you,  cannot 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Congress  without  understand- 
ing its  relationship  to  the  progi-am  of  long-range 
reconstruction  of  Europe. 

I  would,  however,  urge  upon  you  the  necessity 
of  a  speedy  decision  in  regard  to  the  interim  aid 
program.  What  is  immediately  needed  is  aid  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  food  and  in  the  mate- 
rial necessary  to  keep  the  wheels  turning  and 
people  at  work. 

It  will  do  little  good  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
a  recovery  program  for  Europe  if  in  the  mean- 
time political  and  economic  conditions  have  de- 
teriorated to  a  point  where  such  a  program  could 
not  possibly  succeed.  The  problem  of  overseas 
payment  has  become  particularly  acute  in  the  case 
of  Austria,  France,  and  Italy.  It  is  clear  that  the 
people  of  these  countries  in  the  absence  of  immedi- 
ate assistance  will,  during  the  next  few  months, 
begin  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  food  and  other  ne- 
cessities of  life,  and  the  whole  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  people  will  be  seriously  affected.  With- 
in a  short  time  these  countries  will  have  exhausted 
all  of  the  dollar  resources  which  they  can  muster 
to  maintain  the  flow  of  essential  supplies. 

Austria,  whose  economy  is  carrying  the  weight 
of  a  military  occupation  of  four  powers,  has  been 
able  to  survive  in  recent  months  largely  through 
the  assistance  rendered  to  her  under  the  U.S.  for- 
eign-relief  program.     These   funds  will  be  ex- 
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hausted  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  dollar  resources  of  France  will  permit  her  to 
procure  essential  food  and  fuel  from  abroad  only 
until  the  end  of  December.  Because  of  her  rap- 
idly dwindling  reserves,  she  took  steps  at  the  end 
of  August  to  reduce  sharply  the  placement  of  con- 
tracts for  most  other  imports.  Italy's  financial 
situation  is  even  more  serious  than  that  of  Austria 
or  France.  Last  June  the  Italian  Government 
took  steps  to  eliminate  the  purchase  of  most  of 
the  raw  materials  and  supplies  which  she  required 
for  the  operation  of  her  economy.  The  U.S.  for- 
eign-relief program  has  been  able  to  provide  food 
and  coal  until  the  present  time.  Funds  are  not  in 
sight,  however,  beyond  the  first  of  December  to 
maintain  the  flow  of  these  necessary  commodities. 

In  order  to  meet  this  emergency,  I  recommend 
that  you  give  immediate  and  urgent  consideration 
to  a  bill  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  the  supplies  necessary  to  permit 
the  people  of  these  three  countries  to  continue  to 
eat,  to  work,  and  to  survive  the  winter.  This  is  not 
a  recovery  program.  It  is  designed  to  help  pro- 
vide the  essentials  of  existence  to  the  people  of 
these  three  countries. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Congress  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
597  million  dollars.  Of  this  amount  Austria  needs 
42  million,  France  needs  328  million,  and  Italy 
needs  227  million  dollars.  These  funds  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  situation  until  March  31, 
1948,  before  which  time  we  hope  that  some  decision 
may  have  been  taken  by  the  Congress  regarding  a 
broad  recovery  program.  In  the  absence  of  a  re- 
covery program,  the  problem  of  maintaining  exist- 
ing levels  in  Europe  rapidly  becomes  more  complex 
after  March  31.  Additional  countries  will  by  that 
time  practically  have  exhausted  their  dollar  re- 
soui'ces,  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  uncertain- 
ties as  to  the  future  and  the  continued  low  levels 
of  production  and  consumption  Mill  have  serious 
consequences  throughout  Europe. 

The  program  of  interim  aid  would  be  concen- 
trated largely  on  such  items  as  food,  fuel,  fertilizer, 
fibers,  seeds,  and  medical  supplies.  With  such  re- 
sources as  they  can  make  available,  the  countries 
should  be  able  themselves  to  procure  other  imports 
needed  to  prevent  economic  deterioration.  The 
program  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  take  ac- 
count of  such  changes  in  requii'ements  and  availa- 
bilities as  may  occur. 
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Interim  aid  should  be  given  to  these  countries 
under  agreement  to  make  efficient  use  of  the  com- 
modities which  we  would  supply.  The  bilateral 
agreements  would  also  require  that  the  local  cur- 
rency equivalent  of  the  value  of  the  commodities 
which  we  supply  would  be  used  only  for  such  pur- 
poses as  we  and  the  recipient  country  might  agree. 
They  should  also  include  a  provision  that  the  re- 
ceiving government  make  known  to  its  people  the 
purpose  and  source  of  our  supplies  and  that  it 
would  make  available  full  information  concerning 
their  distribution  and  use. 

The  operation  of  a  program  of  the  type  which  is 
proposed  can  be  handled  expeditiously  by  existing 
agencies  of  the  Government.  The  procedures  and 
machinery  which  are  being  used  in  the  current  re- 
lief program  have  been  set  up  in  accordance  with 
the  relief  bill  enacted  last  summer. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  is  so  great  that  I 
recommend  that  no  new  agency  be  set  up  to  handle 
this  interim  program.  The  time  required  to  or- 
ganize such  an  agency,  to  hire  personnel,  and  estab- 
lish new  procedures  would  defeat  its  very  purpose. 
Whatever  agency  might  be  created  to  administer 
the  long-term  European  Recovery  Program  could, 
of  course,  take  over  the  operation  of  interim  aid  as 
soon  as  it  comes  into  existence. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  in  broad  outline 
the  long-range  European  Recovery  Program  and, 
in  somewhat  more  detail,  the  interim  aid  program. 
The  proposals  will  be  presented  in  full  to  your  re- 
spective committees. 


Conclusion 

In  considering  them  I  know  you  are  aware  of 
the  momentous  importance  to  the  world  of  your 
decisions.  While  we  are  dealing  at  the  moment 
with  the  drab  though  vital  facts  of  economic  life, 
they  carry  with  them  fateful  consequences. 

The  automatic  success  of  the  program  cannot  be 
guaranteed.  The  imponderables  are  many.  The 
risks  are  real.  They  are,  however,  risks  which  have 
been  carefully  calculated,  and  I  believe  the  chances 
of  success  are  good.  There  is  convincing  evidence 
that  the  peoples  of  western  Europe  want  to  pre- 
serve their  free  society  and  the  heritage  we  share 
with  them.  To  make  that  choice  conclusive  they 
need  our  assistance.  It  is  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion to  help.  In  helping  them  we  will  be  helping 
ourselves — because  in  the  larger  sense  our  national 
interests  coincide  with  those  of  a  free  and  pros- 
perous Europe. 

We  must  not  fail  to  meet  this  inspiring  chal- 
lenge. We  must  not  permit  the  free  conununity 
of  Europe  to  be  extinguished.  Should  this  occur 
it  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  world.  It  would  im- 
pose incalculable  burdens  upon  this  country  and 
force  serious  readjustments  in  our  traditional  way 
of  life.  One  of  our  important  fi-eedoms — freedom 
of  choice  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs — 
would  be  drastically  curtailed. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  find  ourselves,  our 
Nation,  in  a  world  position  of  vast  responsibility. 
We  can  act  for  our  own  good  by  acting  for  the 
world's  good. 


Draft  European  Interim  Aid  Bill 

To  promote  the  general  welfare,  national  interest  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  providing  sup- 
plies to  certain  European  countries  on  au  emergency 
basis; 

Be  it  enacted  l)y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  European 
Interim  Aid  Act  of  1947." 

Section  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  im- 
mediate assistance  in  the  form  of  food,  fuel  and  other 
commodities  urgently  needed  by  the  peoples  of  Austria, 
France  and  Italy,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  recipient 
countries,  to  alleviate  conditions  of  intolerable  hunger 
and  cold  and  prevent  serious  economic  retrogression  which 
would  jeopardize  any  general  European  economic  recovery 
program  based  on  self-help  and  cooperation. 


Section  3.  The  President,  acting  through  such  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  independent  establishments  of  the 
Government  as  he  shall  direct,  may,  by  allocation  of  funds 
to  any  such  departments,  agencies,  or  independent  estab- 
lishments, or  by  making  funds  available  to  tlie  government 
of  a  recipient  country,  whenever  he  finds  it  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  upon  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine — 

(a)  Procure,  or  provide  funds  for  the  procurement 
from  any  source,  by  manufacture  or  otherwise,  food,  seed 
and  fertilizer;  coal,  petroleum  and  petroleum  products; 
other  fuel ;  fibers ;  and  such  other  commodities  as  are 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  as  set  forth  in  Section  2  ; 

(b)  Transport,  or  provide  funds  for  transportation  of, 
such  commodities; 
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(c)  Transfer  such  commodities  to  any  recipient 
country ; 

(d)  Incur  and  defray  expenses,  including  accessorial 
and  administrative  expenses  and  expenses  for  compen- 
sation and  travel  of  personnel,  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Section  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $597,000,000,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Funds  autliorized  under  this  Act,  vrhen  allocated 
to  any  Department,  agency,  or  independent  establishment 
of  the  Government,  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing  obli- 
gations and  expenditures  of  such  Department,  agency,  or 
independent  establishment  or  organizational  unit  thereof 
concerned,  and  without  regard  to  sections  3709  and  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  USC  5;  31  USC 
529). 

Section  5.  After  March  31,  1948,  no  funds  may  be  obli- 
gated under  this  Act. 

Section  6.  Before  any  commodities  or  funds  are  made 
available  to  any  recipient  country  under  the  authority 
of  section  3  of  this  Act,  an  agreement  shall  be  entered  into 
between  such  country  and  the  United  States  containing  an 
undertaking  by  such  country — 

(a)  To  make  efficient  use  of  any  commodities  made 
available  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  and  to  take  in 
so  far  as  possible  the  economic  measures  necessary  to 
increase  its  ability  to  achieve  a  self-sustaining  economy ; 

(b)  To  make,  when  any  commodity  is  made  available 
under  tliis  Act,  a  commensurate  deposit  in  the  currency 
of  such  country  in  a  special  account  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  such  country 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  hold  or 
use  such  special  account  only  for  such  purposes  as  may 
be  agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States; 

(c)  To  give  full  and  continuous  publicity  within  such 
country  as  to  the  purpose,  source,  character  and  amounts 
of  the  commodities  made  available  by  the  United  States 
under  this  Act ; 
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(d)  To  furnish  promptly  upon  request  of  the  Tresident 
information  concerning  the  method  of  distribution  and 
use  of  commodities  made  available  under  this  Act. 

Section  7.  The  President  shall  promptly  terminate  the 
provision  of  assistance  under  this  act  for  any  country 
whenever  he  finds  that  such  country  is  not  adhering  to 
the  terms  of  its  agreement  entered  into  in  accordance 
with  Section  6  of  this  act. 

Section  8.  All  commodities  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  the  containers  of  such  commodities  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  be  marked,  stamped,  branded  or 
labeled  in  a  conspicuous  place  as  legibly,  indelibly  and 
permanently  as  the  nature  of  such  commodities  or  con- 
tainers will  permit,  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  to  the 
people  of  the  country  of  destination  that  such  commodi- 
ties have  been  furnished  or  made  available  by  the  United 
States. 

Section  9.  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  find  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act ;  and  he  may  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  any 
other  official  or  officials  of  the  Government  any  of  the 
powers  or  authority  conferred  on  him  under  this  Act. 

Section  10.  Personnel  employed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  shall  not  be  included  in  computing  limi- 
tations on  personnel  established  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  298),  as  amended  by 
Section  14  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat.  219). 

Section  11.  The  President,  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
less  frequently  than  once  every  calendar  quarter,  and 
until  the  end  of  the  quarterly  period  after  all  operations 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  have  been  completed,  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  of  operations  under  this 
Act.  Reports  provided  for  under  this  section  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in 
session. 

Section  12.  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  any  circumstance  shall  be  held 
invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the 
applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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America's  Challenge  in  World  Affairs 


BY  NORMAN  ARMOUR  > 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS 


The  general  topic  for  the  discussions  that  have 
been  taking  place  during  the  course  of  today  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science — 
"America's  New  Foreign  Policy" — has  raised  the 
question  in  my  mind  whether  we  can  properly  say 
that  we  have  a  new  foreign  policy  or  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  exact  to  describe  what  has  been 
transpiring  during  recent  months  or  years  as  the 
adaptation  of  certain  basic  principles  of  our  for- 
eign policy  to  changing  conditions  in  the  world. 
For  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  codified  or  given 
formal  legal  expression  in  any  single  official  docu- 
ment but  must  remain  flexible  and  capable  of 
adjustment  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the 
times. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
formation  of  foreign  policy,  certainly  in  its  execu- 
tion, is  the  role  of  public  opinion.  As  Secretary 
Marshall  stated  recently,  "No  policy,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  has  the  slightest  chance  of 
being  effective  unless  it  enjoys  popular  support." 
I  don't  believe  anyone  will  challenge  that  state- 
meait.  Certainly  with  the  growing  importance 
of  our  international  relationship  in  the  lives  of 
our  people,  the  impact  of  public  opinion  on  policy 
determination  in  this  field  tends  correspondingly 
to  increase. 

The  curi-ent  situation  affords  a  good  opportun- 
ity to  study  the  development  of  our  foreign 
policy — to  watcli  it  evolve  and  grow  almost  like 
a  living  thing  as  it  adapts  itself  to  changing  world 
conditions,  yet  retains  its  essential  character. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  foreign  policy  can  be  recog- 
nized for  what  it  actually  is — not  a  nebulous  and 
remote  abstraction  but  sometliing  vital  and  dy- 
namic, partaking  of  some  of  the  human  warmth  of 
the  people  who  shape  and  influence  it  and  whose 


'Address  delivered  before  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  12,  1947,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


interests  it  is  intended  to  serve.  For  in  the  final 
analysis  our  foreign  policy  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  procedure  through  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  get  along  with  their  neighbors  in  other 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  we  understand 
this  concept  at  the  present  time,  which  is  a  period 
of  intense  and  often  confusing  activity  in  inter- 
national affairs.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important 
that  the  American  people  understand  not  only  the 
facts  concerning  international  relations  but  also, 
as  Secretary  Marshall  has  said,  the  truth  about  the 
facts.  There  is  a  compelling  need  for  clarity  in 
recognizing  the  facts  and  their  relative  impor- 
tance and  for  an  inspired  perception  in  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  about  the  facts.  This  requires,  first 
of  all,  a  knowledge  of  history — certainly  more  re- 
cent history — and  next,  some  hard,  straight  think- 
ing— something  not  always  easy  to  achieve  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  modern  life. 

In  order  to  see  our  present  problems  and  poli- 
cies in  proper  perspective  and  correctly  appraise 
our  current  position,  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  our 
course  during  the  past  few  years.  Only  30  months 
ago  we  were  part  of  a  great  coalition  that  was  suc- 
cessfully concluding  the  prodigious  and  costly 
task  of  beating  back  the  attempt  by  the  aggressor 
nations  to  enslave  the  world.  The  total  resources 
of  the  Allied  nations  were  dedicated  to  that  cause, 
and  complete  unity  of  effort  was  required  to 
achieve  the  common  victory. 

There  is  no  disposition  on  our  part  to  evaluate 
in  narrow  terms  the  respective  contributions  of 
the  Allied  peoples  to  the  triumph  we  all  shared. 
Certainly  where  bravery  and  unstinting  sacrifice 
are  concerned,  comparisons  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Common  danger  is  a  great  equalizer,  and 
each  of  the  participants  gave  what  it  could,  to  the 
utmost  of  its  ability.  With  full  realization  of  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  others,  however,  we  in 
America  can  never  forget  how,  during  that  one 
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long  year  from  1940-41,  the  forces  of  tyranny  were 
thwarted  by  the  intrepid  resistance  of  Britain  and 
the  Commonwealth  alone.  Ultimate  victory  for 
the  Allies  was  then  assured  only  because  the  people 
of  Britain  lived  daily  with  such  unassuming 
heroism  that  valor  touched  them  all. 

Just  as  each  nation  made  its  contribution  to 
the  common  effort  according  to  its  resources  and 
abilities,  so  each  has  responded  in  its  own  way  to 
the  hardships  and  difficulties  that  in  many  in- 
stances are  hardly  less  onerous  than  the  war  it- 
self. Here  we  find  the  postwar  role  of  the  United 
States  has  been  generally  a  natural  and  logical 
extension  of  its  primary  role  in  the  war. 

While  the  fighting  was  still  raging  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East,  but  the  Allies  were  obviously 
nearing  final  and  decisive  victory,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  able  to  turn  part  of  its 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  difficulties 
that  would  inevitably  result  once  the  hostilities 
were  over.  What  was  done  in  that  respect  largely 
was  overlooked  in  the  absorption  of  the  people's 
interest  in  the  battles  then  taking  place  and  has,  I 
believe,  still  not  been  fully  recognized  for  what  it 
was. 

Actually,  the  planning  done  by  this  Govern- 
ment, beginning  in  1944,  to  cope  with  postwar 
problems  constituted  one  of  the  broadest  and  most 
detailed  imdertakings  of  its  kind  ever  attempted. 
Even  a  cursory  listing  of  the  major  elements  that 
emerged  gives  some  measure  of  the  scope  and  sig- 
nificance of  our  effort  to  prepare  for  the  necessary 
adjustments  of  the  postwar  period.  Obviously  we 
do  not  deserve  full  credit  for  the  maturity  of  these 
plans,  in  which  other  nations  actively  participated, 
but  because  Washington  was  distant  from  the 
fighting  lines  it  was  natural  that  the  consideration 
of  long-range  projects  should  be  initiated  there. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  was  the  United  Nations, 
conceived  as  the  foundation  of  the  peaceful  and 
stable  structure  we  sought  to  erect.  Unrra  was 
brought  into  being  to  alleviate  the  dire  suffering 
resulting  immediately  from  the  war;  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  to  plan  for  in- 
creased production  and  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  world's  food  supply ;  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  to  finance 
long-range  reconstruction  and  development  pro- 
grams and  to  stabilize  the  currencies  of  the  world ; 
and  the  International  Trade  Organization,  to 
minimize  the  artificial  restraints  on  trade  and  to 
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expand  the  flow  of  goods  on  an  international  scale. 

After  hostilities  ceased  and  we  began  to  trans- 
late our  plans  into  action,  we  found  the  needs 
larger  and  in  some  cases  of  a  more  difficult  nature 
than  we  had  anticipated.  We  came  to  realize  that 
planning,  even  of  the  widest  scope,  was  dwarfed 
by  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  task  that 
confronted  us.  Events  proved  that  our  original 
conceptions  were  sound  and  possessed  sufficient 
flexibility  to  permit  the  addition  of  other  elements 
to  strengthen  the  basic  framework  of  our  policies. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  new  situations  that 
arose,  we  supplemented  our  earlier  planning  with 
the  loan  to  Britain,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
loans,  the  channeling  of  surplus  military  stocks 
abroad  into  civilian  uses,  the  aid  program  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  350-million-dollar  pro- 
gram for  post-UNRRA  relief,  and  appropriations 
to  maintain  the  populations  of  occupied  areas 
above  the  "disease  and  unrest"  subsistence  level. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  foreign  policy 
given  effect  by  these  actions  took  into  considera- 
tion the  postwar  situation  of  the  world  as  a  whole 
and  that  its  objective  was  the  establishment  of  con- 
ditions in  which  the  whole  world  could  move  to- 
gether from  the  dark  shadow  of  war  and  its  after- 
math into  the  light  of  a  better  day.  There  was 
nothing  exclusive  or  restrictive  in  our^program 
of  action.  It  assumed  that  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  able  to  produce  more  than  their 
own  absolute  requirements  would  share  their  prod- 
ucts with  countries  shattered  by  war;  it  assumed 
that  these  latter  countries  would  exert  their  re- 
maining energy  to  repair  the  damages  of  war  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  and  that  all  would  cooperate 
in  maximum  utilization  of  the  combined  assets, 
of  whatever  nature,  to  achieve  the  over-all  sta- 
bility and  productivity  that  are  essential  to  the 
resumption  of  normal  life. 

Unfortunately  some  of  these  assumptions  failed 
to  materialize.  We  were  keenly  disappointed  at 
the  early  breakdown  of  the  Great  Power  unanim- 
ity that  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  winning 
of  the  war,  and  the  arbitrary  division  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  in  East  and  West  that  resulted. 
Wliile  other  phases  of  the  plan  worked  out  as  an- 
ticipated, the  total  effect  fell  short  of  the  much 
greater  requirements. 

For  example,  with  the  aid  of  materials  and 
funds  from  abroad,  the  British  Isles  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  in  tlie  first  18  months  after  V-E 
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Day  raised  their  rate  of  industrial  production 
above  the  prewar  leveh  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands  achieved  a  rate  of  80  to  90  percent  of 
the  1938  standard,  and  Italy  attained  a  rate  of 
70  percent. 

This  performance  cheered  both  the  Europeans 
and  their  friends  here,  but  the  heartbreaking  fact 
is  that  it  was  not  enough.  The  postwar  needs  of 
western  Europe  are  so  much  greater  now  that  they 
cannot  be  met  by  production  equal  to  or  even 
slightly  greater  than  the  rate  that  in  1938  provided 
western  Europeans  with  the  second  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  population  of  western  Europe  has 
increased  by  24  million  persons  since  1939  even 
after  taking  account  of  wartime  losses.  This 
means  there  are  more  mouths  to  feed,  more  bodies 
to  clothe,  more  families  to  house — and  less  to  do 
it  with.  With  these  added  strains  on  a  depleted 
and  disjointed  economy,  the  wonder  is  not  that 
western  Europe  has  not  made  greater  strides  to- 
ward recovery,  but  that  she  has  held  her  own  and 
even  made  measurable  progress  toward  that  goal. 

The  first  burst  of  postwar  activity  in  the  in- 
dustrialized areas  of  Europe  consumed  the  mate- 
rials at  hand,  plus  supplies  brought  in  from 
abroad,  at  a  faster  rate  than  they  could  be 
replenished  by  tired  {seople  operating  in  an  im- 
poverished economy.  The  sheer  physical  destruc- 
tion of  factories,  railroads,  and  homes  and  the 
demoralization  of  the  working  force  in  such  key 
industrial  centers  as  the  Ruhr  served  to  drag  down 
the  recovery  eifort  not  only  of  that  locality  but, 
to  some  extent,  all  of  Europe.  The  violent  war- 
time disruption  of  the  intricate  web  of  trade,  both 
within  and  among  the  continental  countries,  pro- 
duced an  effect  so  disastrous  that  it  could  not  be 
overcome  in  the  space  of  a  few  months.  The 
traditional  relationship  between  certain  countries 
and  colonial  areas  likewise  was  disrupted,  with  a 
consequent  shortage  of  raw  materials  and  another 
handicap  to  production.  Food,  fuel,  and  other 
basic  materials  from  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  Hemisphere  sources  provided  the  impetus 
for  the  first  spurt  of  European  industry,  but  these 
began  to  dwindle  away  as  dollar  grants  and  loans, 
the  last  remnants  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange, 
and  the  income  from  vanishing  foreign  invest- 
ments, all  neared  exhaustion  at  the  same  time. 
The  crowning  blow  fell  when  nature  seemed  to 
conspire  against  man,  and  winter  storms  and  sum- 
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mer  drought  cut  western  Europe's  indigenous  food 
production  far  below  the  minimum  consumption 
levels  of  the  population. 

The  growing  realization  that  the  considerable 
effort  made  toward  European  recovery,  both  by 
this  country  and  the  countries  immediately  con- 
cerned, had  fallen  short  of  accomplishing  that 
l^urpose  on  a  sound,  permanent  basis  led  to  a  re- 
examination of  the  whole  problem  as  long  ago  as 
last  winter.  As  a  result  this  Government  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  situation  in  western  Europe 
had  entered  a  new  phase — one  that  required  a 
new  aproach. 

It  became  appai-ent  that  any  future  aid  to 
Europe  by  this  country  should  conform  to  a  broad 
concept  that  would  take  into  account  the  require- 
ments and  potentials  of  that  continent  as  a  whole. 
It  became  ajiparent  that,  if  further  aid  was  to 
succeed  in  restoring  Europe  to  solvency  and  self- 
reliance,  the  nations  of  Europe  would  have  to 
concert  their  efforts  as  a  group  in  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  action  and  not  act  as  an  aggregation  of 
individual  states  working  perhaps  at  cross-pur- 
poses. It  was  also  apparent  that  they  would  have 
to  assume  a  collective  obligation  to  see  that  the 
plan  was  carried  out  efficiently  on  a  cooperative 
basis. 

These  were  the  considerations  that  led  Secretary 
Marshall  to  make  his  statement  at  Harvard  last 
June  5.  The  activity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
which  was  set  in  motion  by  his  proposal  and  the 
rapid  development  of  a  jDi'ogram  of  joint  action 
are  so  fresh  in  our  minds  that  I  will  not  review 
them  in  detail  here. 

In  Europe  the  Marshall  proposal  was,  in  the 
words  of  Foreign  Minister  Bevin,  "seized  with 
both  hands".  The  statesmen  and  leaders  of  the 
western  nations  quickly  realized  the  significance  of 
the  Secretary's  suggestion  and  were  convinced  of 
the  soundness  of  his  approach.  They  proceeded 
to  hold  the  Paris  conference  on  economic  coopera- 
tion and  produced  a  report  which,  despite  the 
speed  with  which  it  had  to  be  assembled,  consti- 
tutes an  excellent  outline  of  the  problem  and  the 
proposed  solution. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Secretary  Marshall 
urged  the  formulation  of  a  program  upon  which 
"most,  if  not  all"  of  the  European  nations  could 
agree.  However,  the  Soviet  Union  declined  to 
pai-ticipate,  and  seven  other  countries  of  eastern 
Europe,  under  Communist  domination  or  in  fear 
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of  sucli  domination,  either  spurned  the  invitation 
or  did  not  feel  free  to  accept.  In  other  words 
those  in  control  in  that  area  not  only  voluntarily 
excluded  themselves  from  participation  in  the  co- 
operative effort  to  achieve  the  economic  recovery 
of  all  Europe  hut  intimidated  other  supposedly 
sovereign  states  so  that  they  likewise  refrained 
from  participation.  The  world  should  under- 
stand exactly  where  the  re^onsibility  for  that 
decision  lies. 

The  16  nations  that  did  participate  in  the  Paris 
conference  did  a  businesslike  job  with  no  inter- 
vention from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  no  pres- 
sure that  could  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
be  construed  as  infringement  upon  the  sovereign 
rights  of  any  participating  state. 

The  American  people  have  now  had  five  months 
in  which  to  consider  and  debate  one  of  the  most 
momentous  problems  ever  to  confront  them.  Evi- 
dence has  been  added  from  time  to  time,  as  it  be- 
came available,  from  the  Executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  from  the  European  statesmen  and 
technicians  who  drafted  the  Paris  report,  from 
members  of  Congress  who  visited  Europe  to  study 
conditions  on  the  spot,  and  from  private  citizens 
and  organs  of  the  press  and  radio  representing  all 
shades  of  opinion. 

I  think  it  has  been  established  beyond  question 
that  western  Europe  urgently  requires  large-scale 
assistance  if  it  is  to  go  forward  to  lasting  economic 
recovery  and  political  stability  and  that  only  the 
United  States  is  in  a  position  to  provide  help  of 
the  magnitude  required.  The  crux  of  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  American  people  for  decision 
is  whether  they  should  assume  that  responsibility. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  have  already 
made  their  decision.  On  humanitarian  grounds 
alone,  the  suffei'ings  and  privations  being  endured 
by  their  fellow  human  beings  across  the  sea  call 
for  a  generous  sharing  of  the  food  and  other  neces- 
sities of  life  which  we  have.  But  our  people  sense 
that  the  issue  is  larger  than  that — that  there  is  a 
broader,  more  fundamental  reason  why  we  must 
concern  ourselves  with  the  reestablishment  of  the 
European  community  as  we  knew  it  before  the 
war — as  we  have  known  it,  sometimes  only  half- 
consciously,  for  generations. 

Perhaps  without  thinking  it  through  or  putting 
it  in  words,  Americans  realize  that  the  traditional 
Europe  we  have  known  has  been  a  sheet  anchor  of 
the  kind  of  world  we  wanted.     Europe,  including 
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the  British  Isles,  is  the  source  of  our  language, 
our  institutions,  our  culture,  even  the  origins  of 
the  industrialization  we  have  perfected  and  on 
which  we  pride  ourselves. 

Aside  ivom  sentimental  ties,  our  people  appreci- 
ate the  realistic,  world-politic  relationship  be- 
tween the  New  World  and  the  Old.  They  know 
that  the  existence  of  a  group  of  independent,  demo- 
cratic, vigorous,  and  productive  nations  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  is  the  best  guaranty,  other 
than  our  own  strength,  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  They  know  the  converse  of  this 
proposition — that  if  the  nations  of  Europe  should 
ever  be  subjugated  and  their  immense  resources 
harnessed  to  the  evil  purposes  of  a  single  master, 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  our  country 
sooner  or  later  would  be  in  jeopardy.  We  have  this 
lesson  so  deeply  graven  in  our  national  conscious- 
ness that  twice  in  a  quarter  century  we  have  fought 
on  European  soil  to  prevent  single-power  domina- 
tion of  that  continent. 

I  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  design  of  our 
postwar  planning  was  world-wide  in  scope.  Why, 
then,  this  concentration  on  Europe?  The  answer 
is  basically  simple:  Until  Western  Europe  is  re- 
stored to  health  and  resumes  its  rightful  place  in 
world  affairs,  the  peace,  stability,  and  prosperity 
we  seek  to  promote  elsewhere  will  be  elusive.  We 
are  concentrating  our  attention  and  our  efforts  on 
the  recuperation  of  Europe  because  a  strong,  free, 
dynamic,  and  creative  Europe  is  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  the  restoration  of  order  and  pro- 
ductivity everywhere.  It  is  as  simple  and  as  fun- 
damental as  that. 

Now  the  United  States,  physically  vmmarked  by 
war,  possessing  as  much  productive  capacity  as 
all  other  nations  combined,  with  a  technology  un- 
equaled  anywhere,  a  skilled  and  vigorous  popula- 
tion, abundant  resources  and  large  reserves  of 
wealth,  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  great  effort  re- 
quired to  pull  the  western  world  from  the  ruins  of 
war  and  set  it  on  the  highroad  to  productivity  and 
peace.  Frankly,  no  other  nation  is  equipped  for 
the  task. 

But  once  the  nations  of  western  Europe  regain 
their  self-confidence  and  self-reliance,  once  they 
overcome  the  inertia  brought  on  by  the  physical 
and  psychological  effects  of  the  devastation  and  ex- 
haustion of  war,  once  they  gain  suflScient  momen- 
tum to  keep  advancing  under  their  own  power — 
then  Europe  will  become,  not  a  recipient  of  our 
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aid,  but  a  potent  and  resourceful  partner  in  the 
larger  enterprise  of  building  a  better  world. 

For  that  reason  I  believe  that  we  consider  our 
proposed  part  in  the  European  Recovery  F'ro- 
gram  not  an  obligation  but  an  opportunity,  that 
we  see  it  as  a  challenge  of  a  kind  unique  in  world 
history,  and  that  we  believe  that  the  nature  of 
our  response  will,  in  large  measure,  establish  our 
stature  as  a  nation. 

America  grew  gieat  through  the  effort  and 
vision  of  those  who  calculated  the  risks  and  still 
went  forward.  That  spirit  transformed  a  wilder- 
ness into  a  flourishing  and  united  nation.  That 
spirit,  adapted  to  a  new  age  and  an  unprecedented 
opportunity,  can  help  lift  a  weary  and  despairing 
world  from  the  ruins  of  war  and  set  it  well  on  the 
path  to  peace. 


I  feel  that  Secretary  Marshall  has  summed  up 
the  situation  for  us  in  these  words:  "The  auto- 
matic success  of  the  program  cannot  be  guaran- 
teed. The  imponderables  are  many.  The  risks 
are  real.  They  are,  however,  risks  which  have 
been  carefully  calculated,  and  I  believe  the  chances 
of  success  are  good.  There  is  convincing  evidence 
that  the  peoples  of  western  Europe  want  to  pre- 
serve their  free  society  and  the  heritage  we  share 
with  them.  To  make  that  choice  conclusive  they 
need  our  assistance.  It  is  in  the  American  tradition 
to  help.  In  helping  them  we  will  be  helping  our- 
selves— because  in  the  larger  sense  our  national 
interests  coincide  with  those  of  a  free  and  prosper- 
ous Europe."  ^ 


1st  Report  to  Congress  on  Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  ^ 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  the  Honorable  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore  and  the  Honorable  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

Last  May  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  75 
enabling  the  United  States  to  render  financial, 
technical,  and  material  aid  to  the  Governments  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  This  was  done  in  response  to 
urgent  appeals  by  those  governments,  which  found 
that  as  a  result  of  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war 
their  respective  economies  were  unable  to  bear 
alone  the  financial  burdens  of  reconstruction,  of 
providing  supplies  for  the  civil  population,  even 
on  a  subsistence  level,  and  of  supporting  the  armed 
forces  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  security. 

By  Executive  Order  9857,  dated  May  22,  1947, 
primary  responsibility  for  the  program's  execu- 
tion was  delegated  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Department  of  State  enjoys  full  cooperation 
of  all  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  can  help  in  the  implementation  of 
the  act. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  I  am  sub- 
mitting this,  the  first  quarterly  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities and  expenditure  of  funds  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  act. 


'  Printed  in  this  Issue  on  p.  967. 

'  For  the  period  ended  Sept.  30,  1947.    The  complete  re- 
port is  printed  as  Department  of  State  publication  2057. 


The  economic  situation  in  Greece  has  not  basi- 
cally improved  since  I  addressed  the  Congress  last 
spring  about  the  need  for  American  assistance. 
Although  economic  collapse,  which  might  other- 
wise have  resulted,  has  so  far  been  averted  through 
the  extension  of  our  aid,  underlying  causes  of 
economic  and  political  unrest  remain  of  grave 
concern. 

This  first  period  of  administration  of  the  act 
has  been  largely  one  of  preparation.  Missions 
have  been  assembled  and  sent  to  Greece  and  to 
Turkey  and  are  now  working  with  the  respective 
governments  of  those  countries  to  assure  effective 
and  proper  use  of  American  aid  funds.  While 
many  operational  steps  of  major  importance  have 
been  taken,  such  as  the  letting  of  contracts  and 
the  ordering  and  delivery  of  supplies,  the  effects 
of  many  of  these  actions  will  not  be  discernible 
until  later  in  the  fiscal  year.  The  enclosed  report 
reveals  in  some  detail  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  thus  far  and  some  of  the  problems  which 
have  yet  to  be  solved. 

Since  the  time  when  the  amount  of  assistance 
needed  was  determined,  there  have  been  several 
unfavorable  developments  which  materially  affect 
both  programs  but  most  seriously  that  for  Greece. 
The  Greek  cereals  harvest  has  been  reduced  by  the 
general  European  drought,  and  by  guerrilla  ac- 
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tivity,  to  a  point  where  the  expenditure  of  foreign 
exchange  for  food  imports  will  be  a  great  deal 
more  than  originally  estimated  if  hunger  and 
starvation  are  to  be  avoided.  Intensification  of 
military  operations  in  that  country  has  necessi- 
tated a  transfer  of  funds  from  the  economic  to 
the  military  program.  Kising  prices  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  have  reduced  the  buy- 
ing power  of  foreign  exchange  available  to  the 
Greek  Government,  with  the  effect  that  greater 
sums  than  were  anticipated  must  be  spent  for 
minimum  basic  essentials.  An  added  factor  in 
Greece  is  that  exports  have  not,  because  of  in- 
ternal economic  and  security  conditions,  reached 
as  high  a  level  as  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected some  months  ago. 

The  difficulties  which  hamper  the  success  of  this 
program  must  be  overcome.  Continuation  of  mar- 
ginal subsistence  only  in  Greece,  without  real 
progress  toward  recovery,  will  provide  fertile 
ground  for  totalitarian  ideologies. 
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Our  Missions  in  both  countries  are  striving  to 
achieve  one  main  objective — that  of  helping  free 
peoples  in  their  effort  to  maintain  the  form  and 
composition  of  their  governments  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  If  this  end  is 
attained,  every  dollar  that  we  have  or  will  put 
into  Greece  and  Turkey  will  have  been  fully  justi- 
fied. The  United  States,  in  accordance  with  its 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  will 
have  served  all  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world 
in  contributing  to  the  security  and  well-being  of 
a  vital  area,  which,  under  circumstances  of  eco- 
nomic collapse  and  disorder,  would  threaten  peace 
and  tranquillity  throughout  the  world. 


The  White  House 
November  7, 191t7. 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORT 


[Rele.ised  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  10] 

The  economic  collapse  in  Greece  feared  in  the 
late  spring  and  early  summer  has  been  thus  far 
averted  through  extension  of  American  aid,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  quarterly  report  on  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  November  10  by  the  President.  As  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1947,  approximately  IGO  million  dollars  of 
the  300-million-dollar  program  for  aid  to  Greece 
had  been  allocated  for  specific  purposes. 

The  economic  program  is  now  well  under  way 
and  being  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
report  stated,  adding  that  the  Greek  economy  has 
been  sustained  at  least  at  its  previous  level  and  con- 
fidence instilled  into  the  Greek  people.  Chances 
for  full  success,  however,  the  report  showed,  have 
been  affected  by  several  adverse  factors — reduction 
of  this  year's  grain  crop  to  two  thirds  of  normal  as 
a  result  of  drought,  increasing  world  prices  which 
have  reduced  the  buying  power  of  the  aid  funds, 
and  continued  guerrilla  activity  which  has  forced 
the  diversion  of  funds  from  the  economic  to  the 
military  program.  Because  of  these  factors  and 
because  the  first  period  of  the  administration  of 
the  act  has  necessarily  been  largely  one  of  prepara- 
tion, the  report  pointed  out  that  effects  of  many 


of  the  positive  actions  taken  will  not  be  discernible 
until  later  in  the  fiscal  year. 

All  necessary  elements  for  Greek  recovery  are 
now  present,  the  report  points  out,  and  once  the 
internal  order  essential  to  recovery  has  been  es- 
tablished these  can  begin  to  be  effectively  opera- 
tive. "While  it  is  too  early  to  claim  substantive 
success  in  the  Mission's  work,  its  very  presence  in 
Greece  and  the  material  assistance  thus  far  given 
have  been  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Greece  is 
still  free  and  that  her  people  still  have  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choosing.  This  fact  in  itself  is 
ample  justification  for  the  aid  program." 

Details  concerning  the  reconstruction,  foreign 
trade  and  supply,  relief,  agriculture,  labor,  health, 
government  administration,  public  finance,  and 
military  activities  of  the  aid  pi'ogram  and  the 
status  of  the  appropriation  are  contained  in  the 
report. 

In  regard  to  Turkey,  the  report  outlines  the  ini- 
tial steps  which  have  been  taken  toward  relieving 
the  Turkish  economy  of  a  part  of  the  burden  of 
modernizing  its  national  defenses.  Requirements 
for  military  supplies  and  equipment  under  this 
program  have  been  determined,  and  shipment  will 
start  shortly. 
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Reported  Disapproval  by  Fund  and 
Bank  of  Foreign-Aid  Proposals 

Statement  hy  the  Secretary  of  State  ^ 

The  proposals  so  far  developed  are  presently 
before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and,  accordingly, 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  go  into  details. 

For  your  guidance,  however,  I  might  say  the 
question  of  a  stabilization  fund  is  under  considera- 
tion by  the  National  Advisory  Council,  which  has 
as  yet  made  no  decision  in  the  matter.  With  ref- 
erence to  possible  reconstruction  and  development 
loans,  it  is  obvious,  I  think,  to  everyone  that  there 
are  certain  sound  investments  which  coidd  be  made 
over  the  next  few  years  which  would  supplement 
the  efforts  of  this  Government  to  assist  in  the 
European  Recovery  Program.  Accordingly,  we 
are  in  the  process  of  making  estimates  of  the  na- 
ture and  amounts  of  such  possibilities,  although 
we  realize  that  that  is  a  determination  which  the 
World  Bank,  an  international  organization,  must 
determine  for  itself. 

Funds  Programmed  for  China  Aid 
Under  Terms  of  Relief  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  November  4] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 4  that  $27,700,000  has  already  been  pro- 
grammed for  the  purchase  and  shipment  of 
urgently  needed  relief  commodities  for  China  un- 
der the  United  States  foreign-i'elief  program 
pursuant  to  terms  of  the  relief  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  China  signed  October  27, 
1947.  The  jarogram  as  presently  planned  provides 
for  the  furnishing  of  50,000  long  tons  of  wheat 
and  43,000  long  tons  of  rice  allocated  from  the 
United  States  and  approximately  30,000  long  tons 
of  rice  allocated  from  Siamese  sources.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  i^rogram  will  consist  primarily  of 
medical  supplies. 

"  Made  at  his  press  conference  on  Nov.  12,  1947,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reported  disapproval  by  the  World  Bauli  and 
the  Fund  of  the  proposals  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aid  (W.  A.  Harriman,  chairman),  and  released  to 
the  press  on  the  same  date.  The  summary  of  the  Report  to 
the  President  by  that  committee  was  printed  in  the  Bul- 
letin of  Nov.  IC,  1947,  p.  937. 


Procurement  arrangements  for  the  wheat  and 
rice  are  already  under  way  in  the  United  States, 
and  shipments  are  expected  to  start  by  the  end 
of  November.  The  procurement  of  rice  in  Siam 
"*  will  be  made  for  the  State  Department  by  the 
United  States  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
through  its  agent  in  Bangkok. 

The  over-all  demands  for  cereals  in  China  are 
so  large  that  the  quantity  it  is  possible  to  supply 
under  this  program  cannot  meet  all  needs.  There- 
fore, for  maximum  effectiveness,  it  is  planned  to 
distribute  the  United  States  relief  cereals  mainly 
in  coastal  cities.  Thus  rural  areas  badly  in  need 
of  cereal  supplies  which  they  grow  will  be  re- 
lieved of  the  necessity  of  sending  a  substantial 
part  of  their  local  supplies  to  the  large  urban 
centers. 

Concentration  of  relief  distribution  in  key 
coastal  cities  of  China  will  not,  however,  preclude 
sending  supplies  contributed  by  the  United  States 
to  needy  famine  areas  in  the  interior.  Where  such 
direct  relief  activities  are  allocated  imported 
foodstuffs,  it  is  planned  to  utilize  services  of  estab- 
lished voluntary  agencies  as  well  as  those  pro- 
vided by  the  Chinese  Government.  The  private 
agencies  in  China  have  heretofore  carried  the 
normal  burden  of  relief  responsibilities,  and  both 
Governments  have  agreed  that  this  valuable  ex- 
perience should  not  be  lost  to  the  United  States 
foreign-relief  program. 

Hundredth  Ship  Reaches  Italy  With 
Relief  Supplies 

The  Italian  Ambassador  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

November  6, 19]ft 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Upon  special  instructions 
I  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  convey  to  You 
the  following  message  of  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  the  Hon.  Alcide  de  Gasperi : 
"On  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  at  Venice  of 
the  one  hundredth  ship,  A.U.S.A.  [United  States 
Foreign  Relief  Program],  I  want  to  renew  to  you 
our  thanks  for  the  generous  and  effective  assistance 
of  the  American  people." 
Please  accept  [etc.] 

Alberto  Tarchiani 
Ambassador  of  Italy 
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U.S.  Delegation  to  Trade  and  Employment  Conference 


[Released  to  the  press  November  14] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 14  that  the  President  has  approved  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment wliich  convenes  in  Habana,  Cuba,  on  Novem- 
ber 21. 

William  L.  Clayton,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  will  be  Chairman  of 
the  Delegation  and  Clair  Wilcox,  Director,  Office 
of  International  Trade  Policy,  Department  of 
State,  will  be  vice  chairman. 

The  Habana  conference  has  been  called  to  con- 
sider the  adoption  of  a  charter  for  an  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization.  Establishment  of 
such  an  organization  was  first  proposed  by  the 
United  States  in  December  1945.  A  suggested 
draft  of  a  charter  was  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  September  1946.  This  draft  was 
revised  by  a  United  Nations  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee of  17  countries  meeting  successively  in  London 
in  October  and  November  1946,  in  New  York  in 
January  and  February  1947,  and  in  Geneva  from 
April  10  to  August  22,  1947.  It  is  the  Geneva 
draft  of  the  charter  that  the  50  to  60  nations  as- 
sembled at  Habana  will  take  as  the  basis  of  their 
work. 

There  are  27  officials  from  seven  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  on  the  Delegation 
list,  together  with  members  of  Congress  and  non- 
governmental advisers  representing  the  interests 
of  business,  labor,  and  agriculture,  women's  or- 
ganizations, and  other  public-interest  groups. 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  Delegation  may  find 
it  necessary  to  return  to  Washington  from  time 
to  time  due  to  pressure  of  legislative  duties. 

The  list  follows : 

Chairman 

William  L.  Clayton,  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
Vice  Chairman 

Clair  Wilcox,  Director,  Office  of  International  Trade  Pol- 
icy, Department  of  State 


Delegates 

Jere  Cooper,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
James  Grove  Fulton,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Harry  C.  Hawkins,  Minister-Counselor  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs. American  Embassy,  London 
Herbert  W.  Farisius    Director,  Areas  Branch,  Office  of 

International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 
A.  Willis  Robertson,  U.S.  Senate 
Oscar  B.  Ryder,  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
Orvis  A.    Schmidt,   Assistant   Director,   Office   of   Inter- 
national Finance,  Treasury  Department 
Leroy  D.  S'tinebower,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Alternate  Delegates 

Edgar  B.  Brossard,  Commissioner,  U.S.  Tariit  Com- 
mission 

John  W.  Evans,  Trade  Barriers  Policy  Adviser,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Morris  Fields,  Chief,  Commercial  Policy  Section,  Office 
of  International  Finance,  Treasury  Department 

National  Security  Adviser 

Harold  H.  Neff,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Department  of  National  Defense 

Political  Adviser 

Albert  F.  Nufer,  American  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador 
Labor  Adviser 

John  H.  Q.  Pierson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Department  of  Labor 

Legal  Adviser 

Seymour  J.  Rubin,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Agricultural  Adviser 

Robert  B.  Schwenger,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director, 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Department 

of  Agriculture 

Nongovernmental  Advisers 

John  Abbink,  Past  Chairman,  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  Inc. 

Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  Na- 
tional Grange 

H.  W.  Balgooyen,  Member,  Advisory  Group,  International 
Economic  Relations  Committee,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers 

Homer  L.  Brinkley,  Secretary-Manager,  American  Rice 
Growers  Cooperative  Association,  National  Council  of 
Farmers  Cooperatives 
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John  Brophy,  Director,  Industrial  Union  Councils,  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations 

John  Dickey,  President,  Dartmouth  College 

Elvln  H.  Killheffer,  Member,  Foreign  Commerce  Depart- 
ment Committee,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Lee  MintoB,  President,  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Association, 
American  Federation  of  Labor 

Mildred  Northrup,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics, 
Bryn  Mawr  College 

James  G.  Patton,  President,  National  Farmers  Union 

Wilbert  Ward,  Past  President,  Bankers  Association  for 
Foreign  Trade. 

H.  L.  Wingate,  President,  Georgia  Farm  Bureau,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Technical  Advisers 

George  Bronz,  Special  Assistant  to  the  General  Counsel, 

Treasury  Department 
Honord   M.    Catudal,   Adviser,   Division   of   Commercial 

Policy,  Department  of  State. 
Hubert  F.  Haylik,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Investment 

and  Economic  Development,  Department  of  State 
Edmund  H.  Kellogg,  Specialist,  Division  of  International 

Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Donald    D.    Kennedy,    Chief,    International    Resources 

Division,  Department  of  State 
John  M.  Leddy,  Adviser,  Division  of  Commercial  Policy, 

Department  of  State 
Robert  P.  Terrill,  Associate  Chief,  International  Resources 

Division,  Department  of  State 
Oscar  Zaglits,  Acting  Head,  Foreign  Agricultural  Policies 

Division,    Office   of   Foreign   Agricultural   Relations, 

Department  of  Agriculture 


Liaison  Officer 

Morris  N.  Hugbeg,  First  Secretary,  American  Embassy, 
Habana 

Press  Officer 

Roger  W.  Tubby,  Office  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State 

Public  Relations  Officer 

Eleanor   E.    Dennison,    Executive   Secretary,    Executive 

Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy,  Department 

of  State 

Technical  Secretary 

J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  Department  of 
State 

Executive  Secretary 

Basil  Capella,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 


General  Assembly  To  Meet  in  Europe 

On  November  15  tlie  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  voted  to  hold  its  session  next 
year  in  Europe,  the  place  to  be  decided  later.  The 
voting  vpas  32  to  17,  with  5  abstentions  and  3 
absences. 


Second  General  Conference  of  UNESCO,  Mexico  City 

REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  U.S.  DELEGATION 


On  November  10,  William  Benton,  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Second  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco),  addressed 
the  Conference  at  a  plenary  meeting  in  Mexico 
City,  D.F.,  at  which  time  he  read  the  following  tele- 
gram from  President  Truman : 

"To  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion to  the  General  Conference  of  Unesco  in 
Mexico  City:  I  am  confident  that  this  Second 
General  Conference  of  Unesco  will  be  able  to 
strengthen  the  principle  of  free  inquiry,  free  ex- 
pression, and  free  collaboration  as  a  sound  founda- 
tion for  a  lasting  peace.  The  full  support  and  best 
wishes  of  the  American  people  are  with  you." 

Mr.  Benton  made  the  following  remarks  in  his 
address,  the  full  text  of  which  appears  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  893  of  November  10 : 


'"We  must,  in  examining  the  Director  General's 
report,  distinguish  between  what  has  been  done  and 
is  being  done  and  what  is  projected  for  the  future. 

"I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  our  Executive 
Board,  which  has  been  closest  to  the  Organiza- 
tion and  the  program,  in  its  report  of  Saturday  to 
the  General  Conference,  'decided  not  to  offer  any 
comments  on  the  contents  of  the  (Director  Gen- 
eral's) report'.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  here 
is  the  leadership  tliis  conference  needs.  The  dele- 
gates here  sltould  be  given  the  guidance  of  their 
Executive  Board.  Tliey  are  entitled  to  the  views 
of  the  18  men  who  have  had  the  most  intimate  ex- 
perience with  Unesco. 

"The  United  States  Delegation  last  week  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  asking  for  the  com- 
ments of  the  Executive  Board  on  this  report.  I 
suggest  that  this  conference  tell  its  Executive 
Board  that  it  desires  such  comment  in  the  future." 
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The  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 


ARTICLE  BY  WARD  P.  ALLEN 


Background 

In  February-March  1945,  shortly  before  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  American 
republics  met  in  the  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  at  Mexico  City  and 
agreed  to  expand  their  system  of  collective  self- 
defense.  The  resulting  agreement  was  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec,  wliich  declared  that  every  attack  of 
any  state  against  an  American  state  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  aggression  against  the  others 
and  that  whenever  such  aggression  or  threat  of  it 
occurred  the  signatories  would  consult  in  order  to 
agree  on  measures  to  be  taken,  including  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  use  of  armed  force.  This  act 
marked  two  advances  over  the  previous  Declara- 
tion of  Habana  in  that:  (1)  no  distinction  Avas 
made  between  an  attack  by  a  non-American  state 
against  an  American  state  and  an  attack  by  one 
American  state  against  another;  and  (2)  the  use 
of  force  by  the  inter-American  system  was  en- 
visaged for  the  first  time.^ 

The  Act  of  Chapultepec  was,  however,  a  tem- 
porary wartime  measure  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
resolution  and  was  concluded  prior  to  the  time 
when  the  adoption  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  set  the  permitted  pattern  for  regional 
security  arrangements.  To  translate  the  basic 
principles  of  the  act  into  a  permanent  postwar 
treaty,  consistent,  as  the  act  itself  pledged,  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace  and  Security  held  near  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  from  August  15  to  September  2,  1947,  a 
procedure  for  which  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  itself 
had  provided. 

The  Conference,  attended  by  over  250  delegates 
and  advisers  from  20  American  republics  and  in- 
cluding 16  Foreign  Ministers,  completed  its  labors 
in  less  than  three  weeks  and  reached  formal  agree- 


ment on  the  precise  terms  of  such  a  treaty  for 
complete  cooperation  in  mutual  defense,  com- 
mitting the  American  states  to  act  collectively  for 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  New  World,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Secretary  Marshall,  on  his  return  from 
the  Conference,  characterized  it  as  "the  most  en- 
couraging, the  most  stimulating  international 
actioii  since  the  close  of  hostilities."  ^ 

A  total  of  approximately  150  proposals  for  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  were  submitted  for  considera- 
tion of  the  Conference  by  the  various  governments, 
in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  amendments,  pro- 
posals, and  changes  informally  put  forward  in 
the  course  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference. 
It  was  the  task  of  the  various  working  and  draft- 
ing committees  to  study  these  proposals  and  to 
eliminate,  combine,  improve,  and  coordinate  such 
of  them  as  were  acceptable  in  the  final  document. 

The  treaty  as  finally  approved  marks  an  even 
greater  advance  over  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  than 
did  that  act  over  the  Declaration  of  Habana  and 
previous  inter-American  agreements.  It  lays  a 
clear  obligation  on  the  parties  to  take  positive 
action  beyond  mere  consultation  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing an  armed  attack  against  any  American  state; 
it  covers  not  only  armed  attacks  and  other  acts  of 
aggression  but  also  "any  other  fact  or  situation 
that  might  endanger  the  peace  of  America";  it 
specifies  the  machinery  and  organs  through  which 
the  community  of  American  states  will  act  in 
taking  collective  measures  to  meet  such  threats ;  it 
enumerates  the  possible  measures  to  be  taken 
against  an  aggressor  and  provides  that  the  deci- 
sions of  two  thirds  of  the  parties  to  employ  these 
measures  will  bind  all  the  parties  except  as 
regards  the  use  of  their  own  armed  forces;  and  it 


^  BuiXETiN  of  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  339. 
'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14,  1947,  p.  501. 
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assures  complete  consistency  with  the  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Analysis  of  the  Treaty^ 

The  preamble  and  articles  1  and  2  of  the  treaty 
seek  by  reference  to  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  by  reiteration  of 
guaranties  for  repudiation  of  the  use  of  force  to 
place  the  treaty  in  a  setting  of  traditional  inter- 
American  desires  for  peaceful  relations  and  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  the  specific  obligations  contained 
in  the  subsequent  articles.  Thus,  in  articles  1  and 
2  the  American  republics  pledge  themselves  "not 
to  resort  to  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  in  any 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  this  Treaty" 
and  to  submit  every  controversy  to  methods  of 
peaceful  settlement,  endeavoring  to  resolve  it 
among  themselves  through  inter-American  pro- 
cedures before  referring  it  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  language  of  these  articles  follows  in  general 
that  of  article  2,  paragraph  4,  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  as  the  most  recent  acceptance  of  these 
principles  by  all  the  American  republics. 

In  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion in  treatment  between  the  various  types  of  ag- 
gression. However,  the  subsequently  drafted 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  dealing  with  the 
powers  and  authority  of  regional  security  arrange- 
ments draws  a  clear  distinction  between  an  "armed 
attack"  and  other  acts  or  threats  of  aggression.  In 
the  former  case,  the  members  of  a  regional  ar- 
rangement enjoy  complete  freedom  to  take  what- 
ever measures,  including  armed  force,  they  find 
desirable  to  meet  the  attack  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  until 
the  Security  Council  acts  to  restore  peace.  In  the 
event  of  any  other  type  of  aggression,  however,  the 
prior  authorization  of  the  Security  Council  must 
be  obtained  before  the  members  of  a  regional  ar- 
rangement may  take  enforcement  action,  such  as 
the  imposition  of  economic  sanctions,  the  use  of 
armed  force,  et  cetera.*   The  f ramers  of  the  instant 


'  For  tlie  text  of  the  treaty  and  final  act,  see  Bulletin 
of  Sept.  21,  1947,  p.  565. 

*  See  articles  51  to  .54  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  For  an 
analysis  of  the  Charter  provisions  dealing  with  regional 
arrangements,  see  "Regional  Arrangements  in  the  United 
Nations",  Bitlletin  of  June  2,  1946,  p.  92.3. 
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treaty  decided,  therefore,  that  the  best  way  both 
to  assure  consistency  with  the  Charter  and  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  freedom  of  action  under  the 
right  of  self-defense  was  to  make  a  basic  distinc- 
tion in  the  treaty  between  armed  attacks  and  other 
types  of  aggression.  Thus,  article  3  deals  ex- 
clusively with  armed  attacks  and  article  6  with 
other  aggressions. 

A  second  major  threshold  problem  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  treaty  was  the  necessity  of  decid- 
ing whether  any  distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween an  attack  by  one  American  state  against 
another  and  an  attack  by  a  non-American  power 
against  a  state  of  this  Hemisphere.  Notwith- 
standing a  certain  amount  of  support  for  such 
a  view,  the  United  States  Delegation  and  others 
took  the  position  that  to  do  so  would  be  a  retreat 
from  the  Act  of  Chapultepec ;  that  it  would  create 
the  deceptive  appearance  of  an  alliance  directed 
against  non-Hemisphere  countries;  and  that  to 
fail  to  provide  for  prompt  action  against  an  Amer- 
ican aggressor  would  lessen  the  effectiveness  of 
the  treaty  as  a  deterrent  to  aggression.  This  view 
prevailed  in  general.  Thus,  both  the  principle 
that  an  attack  against  one  is  an  attack  against  all 
and  the  operative  provisions  for  action  to  meet 
aggression  apply  without  distinction  as  to  whether 
the  aggression  was  committed  by  a  non-American 
state  or  an  American  state.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  treaty  provides  (article  7)  that  the 
first  objective  of  the  collective  action  by  the  Amer- 
ican republics  is  to  order  the  contending  American 
states  to  suspend  hostilities  and  restore  the  situa- 
tion to  the  status  quo  ante  helium. 

Specific  Obligations  in  the  Treaty 

A  principal  feature  of  the  treaty  is  the  twofold 
obligation  laid  upon  the  parties  in  the  event  of 
an  armed  attack.  First,  each  one  of  the  parties  is 
obligated  "to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack"  (ar- 
ticle 3,  paragraph  1).  By  this  language  the  right 
of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  recognized 
in  article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  is  con- 
verted into  an  obligation.  The  provision  con- 
templates that  the  parties  will  begin  to  carry  out 
their  obligation  to  assist  individually  or  collec- 
tively prior  to  consultation,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
sudden  attack  this  element  of  time  might  prove 
decisive.  This  is  an  essential  point  of  the  ti'eaty, 
and  none  of  the  subsequent  provisions  detract  from 
the  character  of  this  obligation. 
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In  such  a  case  it  was  recognized  as  impractical 
to  seek  to  determine  in  advance  in  tlie  treaty  itself 
the  nature,  timing,  and  exact  extent  of  the  im- 
mediate measures,  and  this  determination  is  con- 
sequently explicitly  given  to  eacli  of  the  parties 
by  the  article. 

The  second  obligation  in  the  event  of  an  armed 
attack  is  contained  in  the  following  language: 
"The  Organ  of  Consultation  shall  meet  without 
delay  for  the  purpose  of  examining  those  measures 
[the  immediate  measures  of  assistance]  and  agree- 
ing upon  the  measures  of  a  collective  character 
that  should  be  taken."  (Article  3,  paragraph  2.) 
This  provision  parallels  that  in  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec  and,  although  worded  more  in  the  form  of 
a  directive  to  the  Organ  of  Consultation,  is  clear 
in  the  obligation  it  lays  upon  the  parties  to  consult 
to  agree  upon  collective  measures. 

This  article  by  its  terms  becomes  operative 
whenever  the  armed  attack  occurs  within  any  part 
of  the  territory  of  an  American  state  or  within 
any  portion  of  a  specified  area  which  embraces 
both  North  and  South  America,  including  Canada 
and  Alaska,  together  with  Greenland,  the  arctic 
and  antarctic  regions  of  the  Continent,  and  all  of 
the  area  lying  between.  Although  the  initial  re- 
action of  the  delegations  to  the  concept  proposed 
by  Mexico  of  specifying  such  a  geographic  area 
was  a  divided  one,  those  who  favored  it  pointed 
out  that  the  area  is  so  bi-oad  as  to  include  any  re- 
gion in  which  a  serious  attack  against  an  American 
republic  is  possible  and  that  possible  military  ac- 
tion outside  the  area  would  not  constitute  such  an 
immediate  danger  to  the  Hemisphere  as  to  re- 
quire immediate  automatic  action  in  advance  of 
consultation. 

In  order  to  insure  perfect  harmony  between  this 
portion  of  the  treaty  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  paragraph  4  of  this  article  stipulates,  in 
the  language  of  article  61  of  the  Charter,  that  the 
measures  may  be  taken  "until  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  has  taken  the  measures  nec- 
essary to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security". 

Having  thus  provided  for  procedures  to  deal 
with  an  armed  attack,  it  then  remained  to  deter- 
mine what  additional  situations  should  be  em- 
braced within  the  treaty  and  to  agree  upon  the  ac- 
tion to  deal  with  them.  A  large  number  of  pro- 
posals for  specific  language  were  put  forward  as 
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occasions  for  invoking  the  treaty,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  occurrence  of  "reasons  to  believe  an 
aggression  is  being  prepared",  of  "a  conflict  which 
may  threaten  or  endanger  continental  peace",  of 
"a  serious  attempt"  against  the  basic  rights  and 
freedom  of  the  individual,  of  a  situation  that 
might  endanger  "the  democratic  structure  of  the 
American  Continent",  et  cetera. 

In  view  of  the  wide  variety  of  these  proposals 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  under  existing  inter- 
American  practice  the  widest  latitude  is  granted 
for  bringing  the  procedure  of  consultation  into 
operation,  it  was  finally  decided  to  employ  very 
general  language  in  setting  out  the  occasions,  other 
than  an  armed  attack,  for  invoking  the  treaty. 
Consequently  the  procedures  and  obligations  in 
article  6  are  operative  whenever  "the  inviolability 
or  the  integrity  of  the  territory  or  the  sovereignty 
or  political  independence  of  any  American  State" 
is  affected  by : 

1.  an  act  of  aggression  other  than  an  armed  at- 

tack; 

2.  an   extracontinental   or   intracontinental   con- 

flict; or 

3.  any  other  fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger 

the  peac'e  of  America. 

Under  the  article,  the  occurrence  of  these  events 
brings  into  operation  similar  but  differently 
worded  obligations.  In  case  aggression  is  com- 
mitted, the  parties  will  meet  in  consultation  "in 
order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which  Tnust  be 
taken  ...  to  assist  the  victim  of  the  aggression". 
In  the  case  of  an  extracontinental  conflict  or  of 
other  situations  that  might  endanger  continental 
peace,  the  parties  shall  meet  in  consultation  "in 
order  to  agree  on  .  .  .  the  measures  which  should 
be  taken  for  the  common  defense  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Con- 
tinent".    [Italics  are  the  author's.] 

In  the  light  of  these  obligations  it  is  possible  to 
appreciate  the  limited  scope  of  the  provision  re- 
ferred to  above  which  specifies  the  geographic 
area  of  an  armed  attack.  The  effect  is  that  in  case 
the  attack  occurs  within  the  defined  area,  the  two- 
fold obligation  becomes  immediately  operative  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  attack  and  to  consult  to  de- 
cide upon  collective  measures  (article  3).  In  the 
case  of  an  armed  attack  outside  the  zone,  the  par- 
ties, though  not  required  to  give  immediate  auto- 
matic assistance,  are  nevertheless  obligated  under 
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article  6  to  consult  to  agree  upon  the  collective 
measures  to  be  taken.^ 

A  subsequent  article  of  the  treaty  enumerates 
in  the  following  language  the  collective  measures 
to  be  agreed  upon  in  the  consultation  to  meet  either 
an  armed  attack  or  any  other  situation  which  would 
invoke  the  treaty : 

For  the  purposes  of  tliis  Treaty,  the  measures  on  which 
the  Organ  of  Consultation  may  agree  will  comprise  one 
or  more  of  the  following:  recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic 
missions;  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations;  breaking  of 
consular  relations;  partial  or  complete  interruption  of 
economic  relations  or  of  rail,  sea,  air,  postal,  telegraphic, 
telephonic,  and  radiotelephonie  or  radiotelegraphic  com- 
munications; and  use  of  armed  force.     (Article  8.) 

The  statement  that,  "For  the  purposes  of  this 
Treaty,  the  measures  .  .  .  will  comprise  .  .  .", 
[italics  the  author's]  limits  the  freedom  of  action 
of  the  consultation  in  the  sense  that  the  specified 
measures  set  a  minimum  upon  which  agreement 
must  be  reached.  In  other  words,  although  theo- 
retically the  parties  might  fail  to  agree,  they  can 
not  under  the  treaty,  with  one  exception,  agree 
upon  measures  less  severe  than  the  least  severe  of 
those  listed  in  article  8. 

That  exception  is  jirovided  by  article  7,  which 
states  that  in  the  event  of  an  inter- American  con- 
flict in  which  the  contending  states  are  members  of 
the  regional  arrangement,  the  first  action  of  the 
consultation  should  be  to  call  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  a  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante 
helium.  The  call  would  presumably  likewise  be 
directed  to  any  states  which,  under  the  obligation 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack,  had  gone  to  the  aid 
of  the  victim.  While  this  request  from  the  com- 
munity to  cease  hostilities  would  qualify  the  obli- 
gation of  other  states  to  assist  the  attacked  state, 
it  would  not  qualify  their  right  to  do  so  under  the 
concept  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense. 

Organs,  Procedures,  and  Voting  Provisions  for 
Carrying  Out  the  Treaty 

The  treaty  provides  for  both  a  regular  and  a 
provisional  mechanism  through  which  the  consul- 
tations will  take  place  and  the  decisions  be  taken. 
The  normal  organ  of  consultation  will  be  a  meeting 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affaii-s  of  the  Ameri- 


'  This  analysis  is  set  forth  In  greater  detail  in  an  official 
statement  made  at  the  Conference  by  the  U.S.  Delegation, 
the  text  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Buixetin  of  Sept. 
21,  1947,  p.  573. 
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can  states  which  have  ratified  the  treaty,  and  the 
provisional  organ  may  be  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  until  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters' meeting  can  take  place.  These  two  bodies 
are  established  instruments  of  action  in  the  inter- 
Amei-ican  system,  and  the  designation  of  the 
Board  to  act  provisionally  facilitates  prompt 
action  under  the  treaty  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

In  order  to  participate  in  decisions  taken  by 
these  organs  of  consultation,  the  state  must  fulfil 
two  conditions :  (1)  it  must  be  a  party  to  the  treaty 
(article  14),  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  purely  inter- 
American  controversy,  it  cannot  be  a  directly  inter- 
ested party,  i.e.,  an  immediate  and  initial  party  to 
the  dispute  (article  18). 

All  initial  procedural  and  administrative  deci- 
sions under  the  treaty  are  to  be  taken  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  states  qualified  to  vote 
(article  16).  Once  the  consultation  is  initiated, 
however,  all  decisions  are  to  be  taken  by  a  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  ratifying  states  (article  17). 

The  requirement  of  two  thirds  reflects  the  view  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  re- 
publics as  expressed  in  consultations  carried  out 
prior  to  the  Conference  and  represents  a  middle 
ground  between  the  unanimity  rule  favored  by 
Argentina  and  the  majority  rule  proposed  by 
Uruguay.  The  decision  requiring  two-thirds  ma- 
jority was  reached  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
majority  is  sufficiently  high  to  assure  that  action 
taken  will  reflect  the  general  collective  will  of  the 
American  community  and  can  thus  be  made  eflFec- 
tive,  yet  it  avoids  the  possibility  of  paralyzing  the 
operation  of  the  treaty  through  the  nonconcur- 
rence  of  a  small  minority. 

A  significant  advance  both  over  previous  inter- 
American  agreements  and,  in  some  respects,  over 
the  present  method  of  operation  in  the  organs  of 
the  United  Nations  is  the  obligation  accepted  by 
the  parties  to  comply  (with  one  exception)  with 
decisions  of  two  thirds  of  them  to  put  into  effect 
the  punitive  measures  enumerated  in  article  8. 
This  obligation  is  embodied  in  the  following 
language : 

Decisions  which  require  the  application  of  the  measures 
specified  in  Article  8  shall  be  binding  upon  all  the  Signa- 
tory States  which  have  ratified  this  Treaty,  with  the  sole 
exception  that  no  State  shall  be  required  to  use  armed 
force  without  its  consent.     (Article  20.) 
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This  means  that  when  two  thirds  of  the  voting 
parties  decide  that  the  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions should  be  recalled  from  a  country,  diplo- 
matic or  consular  relations  broken,  or  economic, 
transport,  or  communications  relations  inter- 
rupted, each  of  the  parties  is  bound  to  carry  out 
the  decision,  although  it  may  have  voted  against 
it.  Although  the  exact  scope  of  this  "sole  excep- 
tion" in  relation  to  the  measures  enumerated  oc- 
casioned some  debate  in  the  committee  of  the  Con- 
ference, it  was  agreed  that  the  language  clearly 
means  that  as  to  any  other  decisions  under  this 
treaty  reached  by  the  consultation  the  parties  are 
bound  only  to  the  extent  that  they  concur  therein. 

The  consequences  of  this  binding  effect  of  a  two- 
thirds  decision  to  employ  punitive  measures  is  of 
particular  significance  for  the  United  States  and 
such  other  American  states  as  may  be  members  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  since 
it  would  be  determinative  of  their  position  in  the 
Security  Council  whenever  the  Council  is  re- 
quested to  grant  authorization  to  the  regional  ar- 
rangement to  take  "enforcement  action",  such  as 
the  collective  severance  of  diplomatic  or  economic 
relations  in  the  case  of  aggi'ession  other  than  an 
armed  attack. 

One  other  provision  of  the  treaty  deserves 
special  mention.     Article  10  provides  that — 

None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  construed 
as  impairing  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  High  Con- 
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tracting  Parties  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  assures  complete  consistency  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  harmony  between  the 
regional  and  world  security  systems  and  is  a  fur- 
ther indication  that  the  assumption  by  the  Amer- 
ican republics  of  special  security  obligations  under 
the  treaty  does  not  imply  any  change  in  attitude 
toward  their  basic  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  for  the  maintenance  of  general 
peace  and  security. 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  19  of  the  21  American 
republics  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Conference.  The  two  countries  which  did  not 
sign  were  Nicaragua  and  Ecuador,  the  former  be- 
cause disturbed  internal  conditions  led  the  other 
republics  to  conclude  that  there  was  no  govern- 
ment to  whom  an  invitation  could  appropriately 
be  sent  and  the  latter  because  the  overthrow  of  the 
previous  government  during  the  Conference  led 
the  other  republics  to  conclude  that  the  Ecuadoran 
Delegation  lacked  the  requisite  credentials  to 
sign.  However,  by  its  terms  the  treaty  remains 
open  for  the  signature  of  these  countries,  as  well 
as  of  other  American  states,  as  original  parties. 

The  treaty  will  come  into  effect  upon  ratification 
by  two  thirds  of  the  signatories.  The  ratifications 
of  Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Republic  have 
already  been  deposited,  and  action  looking  toward 
ratification  by  the  United  States  will  be  taken  at 
an  early  date. 
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[Released  to  the  press  November  14] 

There  follows  the  provisional  list  of  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Fifth  Session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
which  convenes  at  London  on  November  25, 1947 : 

United  States  lleinber 

George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State 

Special  Advisers 

Lewis  C.  Douglas,  American  Ambassador  to  the  United 

Kingdom 
Walter    Bedell    Smith,    American    Ambassador    to    the 

U.S.S.R. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  New  York 
Lucius  D.  Clay,  General,  U.S.A.,  Military  Governor  (U.S.) 

for  Germany 


Geoffrey  Keyes,  Lt.  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  U.S.  High  Commissioner 
on  Allied  Council  for  Austria 

Deputy  U.S.  Member  for  Oermany 
Robert  D.  Murphy,  U.S.  Political  Adviser,  Berlin 
Deputy  U.S.  Member  for  Austria 
Joseph  M.  Dodge,  Detroit 
Special  Assistant  to  the  U.S.  Member 
Carlisle  H.  Humelsine,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Counselor,  Department  of  State 

Charles  E.   Saltzman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 

Occcupied  Areas 
John  G.  Erhardt,  American  Minister  to  Austria 
John  D.  Hickerson,  Director,  Office  of  European  Affairs, 

Department  of  State 
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James  W.  Riddleberger,  Counselor,  Office  of  U.S.  Political 
Adviser,  Berlin 

Jacques  J.  Reinstein,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

Julius  C.  C.  Edelstein,  Special  Assistant  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Occupied  Areas,  Department  of 
State 

Fritz  Oppenheimer,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Legal  Adviser, 
Department  of  State 

Edwin  M.  Martin,  Chief,  Division  of  Occupied  Areas  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Jacob  D.  Beam,  Chief,  Division  of  Central  European  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State 

David  Ginsburg,  Special  Consultant,  Department  of  State 

Raymond  Goldsmith,  Economic  Consultant,  Department 
of  State 

Covey  T.  Oliver,  As.sociate  Chief,  Division  of  Occupied 
Areas  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

John  C.  deWilde,  Associate  Chief,  Division  of  Occupied 
Areas  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Walter  J.  Levy,  Economist,  Division  of  International  and 
Functional  Intelligence,  Department  of  State 

Francis  T.  Williamson,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Cen- 
tral European  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Assistants 

Carmel  Offie,  Office  of  U.S.  Political  Adviser,  Berliu 

William   Salant,   Division   of   Occupied   Areas   Economic 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Leon  W.  Fuller,  Division  of  Central  European  Affairs, 

Department  of  State 
Katharine  Kellock,  Division  of  Occupied  Areas  Economic 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers  on  Military  Government 

Four  full-time  members  to  be  designated  by  General  Clay 

Military  and  Naval  Advisers 

Richard  L.  Conolly,  Admiral,   U.S.N.,   Commander,   U.S. 

Naval  Forces,  Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean, 

London 
Henry  A.  Byroade,  Colonel,  U.S.A.,  General  Staff,  U.S. 

Army,   Department   of  National   Defense 
Philip  H.  Greasley,  Colonel,  U.S.A.F.,  General  Staff,  U.S. 

Army,  Department  of  National  Defense 

Policy  Information  Officer 

Bromley  K.  Smith,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
State 

Secretary  General 

Warren  Kelchner,  Chief,  Division  of  International  Con- 
ferences, Department  of  State 

Special  Assistants  to  the  Secretary  General 

Walter  W.  Sohl,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

Frances  B.  Pringle,  Division  of  International  Confer- 
ences, Department  of  State 

Press  Relations  Officer 

Michael  J.  McDermott,  Special  Assistant  for  Press  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State 
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Public  Affairs  Officers 

Victor  M.  Hunt,  Office  of  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange,  Department  of  State 

J.  David  Penn,  International  Broadcasting  Division,  De- 
partment of  State 

Political  Secretary 

Robert  D.  Coe,  First  Secretary  of  Embassy,  London 

Technical  Secretaries 

Kenyon  C.  Bolton,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

Michael  R.  Gannett,  Third  Secretary  of  Legation,  Vienna 

William  M.  Franklin,  Division  of  Historical  Policy  Re- 
search, Department  of  State 

Assistant  Technical  Secretary 

Ruth  Briggs,  American  Embassy,  Moscow 

Documents  Officer 

Henry  L.  Trepagnier,  Jr.,  Far  Eastern  Commission, 
Department  of  State 

Language  Services  Officer 

Alexis  B.  Tatistcheff,  Division  of  Language  Services, 
Department  of  State 

Administrative  Secretary 

Lawrence  C.  McCutcheon,  Executive  Officer,  Office  of 
Departmental  Administration,  Department  of  State 

Secretaries 

Kingdon  W.  Swayne,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy,  London 

Seaborn  P.  Poster,  Attach^,  American  Embassy,  Paris 

Communications  Officer 

Paul  E.  Pfeiffer,  Division  of  Communications,  Department 
of  State 


Bulletin  Supplement  on  Greek  Problem 

The  General  Assembly  and  the  Problem  of 
Greece  will  be  the  title  of  the  Bulletin  Supple- 
ment to  the  issue  of  December  7.  The  supple- 
ment will  contain  two  articles  by  Harry  N. 
Howard,  who  served  as  Adviser  to  the  U.S. 
Delegation  on  the  Commission  of  Investigation 
Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents ;  the  first 
article  treats  of  the  discussion  in  the  General 
Assembly  preliminary  to  tlie  establishment  of  a 
Special  Balkan  Committee  for  a  continuation  of 
tlie  United  Nations  investigation,  and  the  second 
reviews  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  Subsidiary  Group. 
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Trade  Policy  in  Perspective 


BY  CLAIR  WILCOX  1 


DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  POLICY 


The  United  States,  daring  and  since  the  war, 
has  consistently  worked  for  the  reestablishment 
of  conditions  conducive  to  freer  trade.  It  has 
sought  to  obtain  assurance  that  currencies  will  be 
made  convertible,  that  exchange  rates  will  be 
stabilized,  that  exchange  controls  and  import  and 
export  quotas  will  be  virtually  abolished,  that  con- 
trol of  trade  will  be  accomplished  almost  entirely 
through  tariffs,  tliat  tariffs  will  be  substantially 
reduced,  that  exchange-control  and  quota  systems, 
where  they  survive,  will  be  administered  without 
discrimination,  and  that  tariff  preferences  will 
eventually  be  eliminated.  It  has  sought  these 
things  because  it  believes  that  the  volume  of  inter- 
national trade  should  be  larger  than  it  was  before 
the  war,  that  bilateralism  in  trade  should  give  way 
to  multilateralism,  and  that  discrimination  should 
give  way  to  equal  treatment  for  the  trade  of  all 
friendly  states. 

Bilateralism  in  trade,  of  course,  is  akin  to  barter. 
Under  this  system  you  may  sell  for  money,  but 
you  cannot  use  your  money  to  buy  where  you 
please.  Your  customer  insists  that  you  must  buy 
from  him  if  he  is  to  buy  from  you.  Imports  are 
directly  tied  to  exports,  and  each  country  must 
balance  its  accounts,  not  only  with  the  world  as 
a  whole,  but  separately  with  every  other  country 
with  which  it  deals.  Particular  transactions,  to 
be  sure,  are  always  bilateral ;  one  seller  deals  with 
one  buyer.  But  under  multilateralism  the  pattern 
of  trade  in  general  is  many  sided.  Sellers  are  not 
compelled  to  confine  their  sales  to  buyers  who  will 
deliver  them  equivalent  values  in  other  goods. 


Buyers  are  not  required  to  find  sellers  who  will 
accept  payment  in  goods  that  the  buyers  have 
produced.  Traders  sell  where  they  please,  ex- 
changing goods  for  money,  and  buy  where  they 
please,  exchanging  money  for  goods.  This  ar- 
rangement is  the  rule  in  the  domestic  market;  it 
has  had  its  counterpart  in  international  trade. 
Thus,  in  the  years  before  the  war,  we  bought  from 
Brazil  twice  what  we  sold  her  and  from  Malaya 
ten  times  as  much  as  we  sold  her  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  sold  the  River  Plate  countries  twice  and 
the  United  Kingdom  three  times  as  much  as  we 
bought  from  them.  And  this  is  the  sort  of  a  trad- 
ing pattern  that  we  should  like  to  have  restored. 

The  case  against  bilateralism  is  a  familiar  one. 
By  reducing  the  number  and  the  size  of  the  trans- 
actions that  can  be  effected,  it  holds  down  the 
volume  of  world  trade.  By  restricting  the  scope  -. 
of  available  markets  and  sources  of  supply,  it 
forces  disadvantageous  transactions  and  limits  the 
possible  economies  of  international  specialization. 
By  freezing  trade  into  rigid  patterns,  it  hinders 
accommodation  to  changing  conditions.  Bilater- 
alism places  the  essential  decisions  as  to  the  volume 
of  trade,  the  direction  of  exports,  and  the  sources 
of  imports  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  It  substi- 
tutes the  judgment  of  the  bureaucrat  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  market  place.  It  begets  discrimina- 
tion. It  tends  to  shift  the  emphasis  in  commercial 
relations  from  economics  to  politics. 

A  multilateral  trading  system,  on  the  contrary, 

^  Address  delivered  before  the  Foreign  Traders  Associa- 
tion of  Pliiladelpliia,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  13,  1947,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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makes  for  a  larger  volume  of  trade,  for  greater 
economy  in  production,  and  for  readier  adjust- 
ment to  changing  conditions.  It  permits  the 
trader  to  follow  market  opportunities  in  a  search 
for  purely  economic  advantage.  It  establishes 
conditions  that  are  conducive  to  the  preservation 
of  private  enterprise.  It  permits  the  policy  and 
encourages  the  practice  of  nondiscrimination.  It 
places  its  emphasis  on  economics,  not  on  politics. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  recognizing 
that  the  world  would  be  better  off  if  barriers  to 
trade  were  to  be  reduced,  multilateralism  re- 
stored, and  discrimination  abandoned.  All  of  the 
leading  trading  nations  have  given  repeated  ex- 
pression, during  recent  years  and  months,  to  this 
belief.  It  was  written  into  the  Atlantic  Charter 
in  1941,  into  the  lend-lease  agi-eements  in  1942, 
into  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  in  1944,  into  the 
Anglo-American  financial  agreement  in  1945,  and 
into  notes  exchanged  between  the  United  States 
and  several  other  countries  during  1945  and  1946. 
It  is  fundamental  to  the  charter  for  an  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization,  which  was  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  17  nations  meeting  successively 
in  London,  New  York,  and  Geneva  between  Octo- 
ber 1946  and  September  1947  and  will  be  consid- 
ered by  a  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Employment  which  will  convene  in  Habana 
on  November  21. 

The  desirability,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  re- 
ducing barriers  to  trade  was  recognized  explicitly 
by  the  16  nations  belonging  to  the  Conmiittee  of 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  whose  report, 
addressed  to  Secretary  Marshall,  in  response  to 
his  proposal,  was  published  on  September  24.  "To 
achieve  the  freer  movement  of  goods,  the  partici- 
pating countries  are  resolved",  in  the  words  of  the 
report,  "to  abolish  as  soon  as  possible  the  abnormal 
restrictions  which  at  present  hamper  their  mutual 
trade"  and  "to  aim,  as  between  themselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  at  a  sound  and  balanced  multi- 
lateral trading  system  based  on  the  principles 
which  have  guided  the  framei's  of  the  draft  char- 
ter for  an  International  Trade  Organization." 

The  most  recent  and  the  most  striking  expres- 
sion of  the  general  determination  to  reestablish  the 
conditions  of  freer  trade  is  found  in  the  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  which  was  con- 
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eluded  among  23  nations  after  six  months  of  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva  on  October  30.  These  nations 
carried  on  three  quarters  of  the  world's  trade 
before  the  war;  they  handle  a  much  larger  frac- 
tion at  the  present  time.  The  agreement  covers 
two  thirds  of  the  trade  among  the  members  of  the 
group.  It  provides  for  substantial  reductions  in 
duties  on  some  products,  the  binding  of  low  rates 
of  duty  on  others,  and  the  binding  of  free  entry 
on  still  others.  It  reduces  preferences  affecting  a 
large  part  of  our  trade  with  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  eliminates  preferences  on  a  long  list  of 
products  which  we  export  to  the  various  countries 
of  the  Commonwealth.  And  these  concessions  are 
safeguarded  by  general  provisions  that  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  participating  countries  from 
canceling  them  out  by  resorting  to  other  forms  of 
restriction  or  discrimination.  These  provisions 
cover  restrictive  methods  of  customs  administra- 
tion, discriminatory  internal  taxes  and  regula- 
tions, import  quota  systems  and  exchange  controls, 
and  the  operations  of  state-trading  enterprises. 
They  insure  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  a  major  part  of 
the  world's  trade.  This  agreement  is  without  prec- 
edent in  history.  It  includes  more  countries,  cov- 
ers more  trade,  involves  more  extensive  action,  and 
represents  a  wider  area  of  agreement  on  policy 
than  any  trade  agreement  that  has  ever  been  con- 
cluded in  the  past. 

This  record  is  impressive ;  it  is  encouraging ;  it 
gives  real  ground  for  hope.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Even  at  the 
best  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  professions, 
however  genuine,  or  these  commitments,  however 
binding,  will  produce  a  trade  millennium  in  this 
year  or  the  next.  For  there  is  a  wide  divergence 
in  trade  policy  today  between  principle  and  prac- 
tice. Principle  points  toward  the  maintenance 
and  even,  for  some  countries,  toward  the  intensifi- 
cation of  restrictions.  Almost  every  country  out- 
side of  the  United  States  controls  exchanges,  re- 
quiring exporters  to  surrender  their  earnings  of 
foreign  currencies  to  the  government  and  forbid- 
ding importers  to  spend  foreign  currencies  with- 
out permission  of  the  government.  Many  coun- 
tries impose  direct  controls  on  their  foreign  trade, 
some  of  them  forbidding  exporters  to  sell  without 
a  license  and  most  of  them  forbidding  importers 
to  buy  without  a  license.    Several  countries  con- 
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duct  some  part  of  their  foreign  trade  through  pub- 
lic monopolies,  thus  exercising  complete  authority 
over  sales  and  purchases.  In  Europe,  partic- 
ularly, trade  is  conducted  through  a  network  of 
short-term  agreements  between  pairs  of  gov- 
ernments under  which  each  party  luidertakes  to 
license  the  exportation  to  the  other  of  certain 
quantities  of  certain  goods,  and  both  parties  un- 
dertake to  minimize  transfers  of  currency  by 
making  payments  through  clearing  accounts  in 
their  respective  national  banks.  It  is  required, 
moreover,  that  purchases  and  sales  in  each  of  these 
bilateral  arrangements  shall  balance.  And  this 
means,  in  effect,  that  the  trade  of  Europe  and  a 
large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  world  has  been 
thrown  back  from  the  civilized  economy  of  money 
to  the  primitivism  of  barter. 

Nor  is  the  end  of  this  imhappy  business  yet  in 
sight.  Nineteen  hundred  and  forty  seven  has  been 
■a  year  of  crisis  in  world  trade.  Instead  of  shrink- 
ing, exchange  controls  and  quota  systems  have 
taken  on  a  larger  scope.  Instead  of  relaxation, 
they  have  been  intensified.  Instead  of  declining, 
discrimination  is  on  the  rise.  Instead  of  disap- 
pearing, bilateral  agreements,  swapping  promises 
of  export  licenses  and  setting  up  clearing  accounts, 
have  been  renewed  and  multiplied.  And  even  in 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization,  and  the  general  agreement 
on  tariffs  and  trade  one  finds  exceptions  that  will 
permit  restrictionism  and  discrimination  to  sur- 
vive. The  most  important  of  these  exceptions  are 
temporary;  they  are  subject  to  prescribed  condi- 
tions; and  they  are  surrounded  by  careful  safe- 
guards. But  they  offer  no  assurance  that  the  con- 
ditions that  govern  the  trade  of  the  world  will 
shortly  be  set  to  rights.  Indeed,  before  these  con- 
ditions get  better  it  is  even  possible  that  they  may 
take  a  turn  for  the  worse. 

We  are  confronted  here  with  a  striking  con- 
trast. On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  repeated  rec- 
ognition by  many  countries  of  the  desirability  of 
clearing  the  channels  of  trade.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  the  imposition  by  many  of  these  same 
countries  of  increasingly  stringent  restrictions  on 
trade.  Wliat  is  the  explanation  for  this  divergence 
between  principle  and  practice?  Wliy  do  words 
move  in  one  direction  and  deeds  in  another? 

If  we  are  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first 
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attempt  to  understand  the  peculiar  position  which 
our  country  has  come  to  occupy  in  its  economic 
relations  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
As  production  abroad  has  declined  during  and 
since  the  war,  production  here  has  risen.  "We  have 
increased  our  physical  output  of  goods  and  services 
by  more  than  half,  the  size  of  our  productive  plant 
by  nearly  half.  The  United  States  today  accounts 
for  approximately  half  of  the  world's  economic 
activity.  And  this  fact  is  reflected  in  our  foreign 
trade. 

We  are  exporting  goods  and  services,  in  1947, 
at  the  rate  of  19  billion  dollars  a  year.  Our  exports 
of  goods,  at  more  than  15  billion  dollars,  are  three 
to  four  times  the  figures  reached  during  the  'twen- 
ties and  five  times  those  recorded  in  the  years  be- 
fore the  war.  Our  total  imports,  however,  are 
running  at  only  8  billion  dollars.  And  this  means 
that  our  exports  are  exceeding  our  imports  by  11 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

Certainly  such  figures  are  impressive  in  them- 
selves. But  it  is  not  until  they  are  broken  down 
into  their  component  parts  that  one  begins  to  i-eal- 
ize  just  what  they  involve.  For  this  general  lack 
of  balance  is  reflected  in  our  trade  in  every  cate- 
gory of  goods  and  services  and  with  every  other 
region  in  the  world.  In  manufactured  goods  we 
sell  five  times  as  much  as  we  buy.  In  services  we 
sell  three  times  what  we  buy.  And  even  in  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials,  our  sales  are  almost 
equal  to  our  purchases.  Our  exports  are  outrun- 
ning our  imports  for  Europe  by  nearly  5  billion 
dollars,  for  North  America  by  134  billion  dollars, 
for  South  America  by  I14  billion  dollars,  for  Asia 
by  1  billion  dollars,  and  for  Africa  by  over  y^ 
billion  dollars.  Cuba  is  the  only  important  trad- 
ing country  from  whom  we  buy  more  than  we 
sell. 

These  are  the  facts.  And  it  is  clear  that  they  do 
not  conform  to  the  pattern  of  multilateral  trade. 
If  trade  were  truly  multilateral  we  might  still 
export  a  surplus  of  some  goods  and  services.  But 
we  should  be  taking  payment  by  importing  a  sur- 
plus of  others.  We  might  still  sell  more  to  Europe 
than  we  bought.  But  we  should  be  taking  pay- 
ment by  buying  more  from  Asia  and  from  South 
America  than  we  sold.  With  some  allowance  for 
lending  we  should  balance  our  accounts,  not  with 
any  single  country,  but  with  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Now,  however,  we  are  in  the  position  of  selling 
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everything  to  everybody  and  buying  too  little  of 
anything  from  anybody.  We  are  creditor  to  all 
and  debtor  to  none. 

As  a  consequence  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
are  unable  to  earn  the  dollars  with  which  to  pay 
for  the  quantities  of  goods  and  services  that  we 
are  now  supplying  them.  This  situation  has  been 
variously  described  as  a  dollar  shortage,  a  dollar 
famine,  and  a  dollar  crisis.  But  the  words  de- 
scribe the  symptom  rather  than  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  economic 
consequences  of  a  war  that  was  more  destructive 
than  any  in  the  previous  history  of  the  world. 

Here  are  the  casualties:  Two  important  indus- 
trial countries — Germany  and  Japan — are  out  of 
production.  Elsewhere,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
centers  of  industry  have  been  laid  waste.  Plant, 
machinery,  and  equipment  have  been  destroyed, 
stolen,  or  under-maintained.  Damages  have  yet 
to  be  repaired.  Transportation  facilities  have 
been  destroyed  and  services  disrupted.  Stocks  of 
materials  have  been  depleted.  Fields  have  gone 
for  years  unfertilized.  Workers  have  been  killed, 
displaced,  deported.  They  have  suffered  from 
malnutrition,  exhaustion,  and  disease.  Strength, 
skill,  and  morale  have  been  impaired.  The  nor- 
mal flow  of  goods  and  services  has  been  inter- 
rupted. Markets  have  been  lost;  producers  have 
been  cut  off  from  sources  of  supply.  Economic 
disorganization  has  spelled  financial  instability, 
inflation,  and  chaos  in  exchange  relationships. 
Everywhere  the  future  is  uncertain,  and  enter- 
prise finds  little  ground  for  confidence.  The  re- 
sult is  retarded  recovery  and  lost  production.  And 
here  we  have  the  obverse  of  the  coin.  The  dollar 
shortage  is  a  production  shortage.  The  dollar 
famine  is  a  production  famine.  The  dollar  crisis 
is  a  production  crisis. 

We  have  here  the  basic  cause  of  the  imbalance 
that  now  afflicts  the  world's  trade.  On  the  one 
hand  an  extraordinary  demand  for  American 
goods — not  only  for  the  materials,  machinery,  and 
equipment  that  we  alone  can  supply,  but  also  for 
the  food  and  fuel  that  other  peoples  would  nor- 
mally be  producing  for  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand  an  inability  to  produce  and  ship  to  us,  in 
payment,  the  quantities  of  goods  that  we  stand 
ready  and  willing  to  receive.  The  consequence  is 
a  drain  on  foreign  reserves  of  gold  and  dollars 
that  would  spell  bankruptcy  if  it  were  not  con- 


trolled. And  so  it  is  necessary  to  tighten  restric- 
tions on  imports  so  that  scarce  currencies,  instead 
of  being  dissipated  in  the  importation  of  non- 
essentials, may  be  conserved  for  the  purchase  of 
the  most  necessary  goods.  It  would  be  foolhardy, 
in  the  circumstances,  to  do  anything  else. 

It  is  clear  now  that  we  had  failed  to  realize  the 
difficulties  of  reconstruction ;  that  we  had  underes- 
timated the  damage  done  by  war;  that  we  had 
overestimated  the  speed  with  which  recovery  might 
be  achieved.  And  now,  as  if  the  war  itself  were 
not  enough,  Europe  has  been  visited,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, by  a  freeze,  a  flood,  and  a  drought.  The 
convertibility  of  sterling,  reestablished  last  July 
under  the  terms  of  the  British  loan  agreement, 
could  not  be  maintained.  The  world-wide  hunger 
for  dollars  provoked  a  run  on  the  Bank  of  England. 
Its  reserves  of  dollars  rapidly  approached  exhaus- 
tion and,  in  an  atmosphere  that  verged  on  panic, 
convertibility  was  dropped. 

As  in  any  epidemic,  disease  spreads  from  centers 
of  infection  and  healthy  organisms  are  attacked. 
Countries  that  were  not  devastated  by  war,  where 
manpower,  plant,  and  equipment  are  unimpaired 
and  production  is  in  full  swing,  still  have  no  assur- 
ance of  immunity.  In  many  cases  such  countries 
have  normally  bought  more  from  the  United  States 
than  they  sold  here  and  earned  their  dollars  by  sell- 
ing elsewhere  in  the  world.  But  now  they  find 
themselves  selling  on  credit  or  taking  money  they 
cannot  convert.  As  a  consequence  they  too  must 
husband  their  reserves  of  gold  and  dollars  if  they 
are  to  fend  off  insolvency.  And  the  way  they  do 
it  is  to  impose  restrictions  on  their  import  trade. 
In  a  world  where  currencies  are  inconvertible, 
where  accounts  are  balanced  bilaterally  and  goods 
are  bartered  for  goods,  it  is  difficult  for  smaller 
countries  to  follow  the  rules  of  multilateral  trade. 
In  a  highly  integrated  world  economy,  none  but  the 
strongest  can  take  a  wholly  independent  line. 

This  is  the  situation.  What  can  be  done  about 
it?  The  first  step — and  the  most  obvious  one — is 
the  promotion  of  reconstruction  and  recovery  in 
western  Europe,  the  center,  before  the  war,  of  half 
of  international  trade.  Restrictionism,  bilateral- 
ism, and  discrimination  are  the  fruits  of  financial 
instability  and  extreme  scarcity.  As  the  countries 
of  Europe  get  back  onto  their  feet,  as  production 
is  resumed  and  goods  once  more  become  available 
in  relatively  large  supply,  the  need  for  these  prac- 
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tices  will  disappear.  The  second  step  is  the  appli- 
cation, in  full  force,  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade,  and  the  proposed  charter  for  an  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization  that  are  designed  to  put 
an  end  to  restrictive  and  discriminatory  practices. 
For  it  is  only  by  subjecting  them  to  international 
control  that  we  can  really  be  assured  that  these 
practices,  even  though  rendered  unnecessary,  will 
not,  in  fact,  continue  to  clog  the  chamiels  of  world 
trade. 

In  all  of  this  we  must  have  patience.  We  must 
not  count  on  miracles.  Reconstruction,  as  we  have 
now  learned  from  experience,  is  a  slow  business. 
It  will  take  time. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  for  instance,  that  the 
general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  will  imme- 
diately result  in  an  over-all  increase  in  exports 
from  the  United  States.  It  will,  of  course,  make 
it  easier  for  the  producers  of  many  products  to 
compete  for  sales  in  many  markets  all  over  the 
world.  But  a  large  increase  in  exports  at  the  pres- 
ent time  would  serve  but  to  exaggerate  a  problem 
that  is  already  serious.  And  this  is  neither  to  be 
anticipated  nor  desired. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  either,  that  the  Geneva 
agreement  will  immediately  bring  into  the  United 
States  a  volume  of  imports  so  large  that  the  exist- 
ing imbalance  in  the  world's  trade  will  be  re- 
moved. The  agreement  should  help  in  some  meas- 
ui-e.  But  our  ti'ade  cannot  again  be  brought  to 
balance  until  foreign  production  is  restored. 

The  significance  of  the  Geneva  agreement  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  an  overnight  shift  in  exports  or 
imports,  but  in  its  long-run  influence  on  the  poli- 
cies of  the  principal  nations  engaging  in  world 
trade.  So  too  with  the  articles  of  agreement  of 
the  Monetary  Fund  and  the  proposed  charter  of 
the  Ito.  Each  of  these  instruments  is  directed 
toward  the  reestablishment  of  the  conditions 
under  which  trade  can  flourish  and  individual  en- 
terprise throughout  the  world  can  take  a  new  lease 
on  life  in  more  normal  times. 

International  commitments  to  principle  in  trade 
policy,  as  we  have  seen,  call  for  the  removal  of 
restrictions,  for  multilateralism,  and  for  equality 
of  treatment  among  all  friendly  states.  But  cur- 
rent practice  in  trade  policy  is  characterized  l)y  an 
increase  in  restrictions,  bilateralism,  and  discrimi- 
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nation.  The  explanation  of  the  contrast  is  to  be 
found  in  the  factor  of  time.  Current  practice  is 
dictated  by  the  disturbed  conditions  of  an  economy 
torn  by  war,  whose  reconstruction  is  as  yet  far  from 
complete.  Commitments  to  principle  are  con- 
cerned with  the  rules  that  will  govern  interna- 
tional commerce  as  the  world  works  its  way  back 
to  stability,  prosperity,  and  peace. 

If  reconstruction  must  come  first,  as  indeed  it 
must,  it  may  well  be  asked  why  we  concern  our- 
selves today  with  policies  whose  application  will 
in  considerable  measure  be  delayed.  The  answer 
is  emphatic.  If  we  do  not  now  see  to  it  that  our 
long-run  policies  are  right,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
confronted,  at  the  end  of  the  recovery  program, 
with  restrictions  hardened  into  a  mold  too  tough 
to  break.  There  would  be  little  sense  in  making 
heavy  contributions  to  reconstruction  if  we  had 
small  hope  that  conditions,  in  the  nineteen-fifties, 
would  be  any  better  than  they  are  today.  We  must 
know,  as  we  work  our  way  out  of  the  chaos  left  by 
war,  in  what  direction  we  are  headed,  and  why. 
We  have  an  opportunity  now  to  put  the  trading 
policies  of  nations  back  on  the  rails  and  start  them 
moving  toward  a  better  day.  This  is  what  we 
sought  to  do  at  Bretton  Woods  and  at  Geneva. 
This  is  what  we  shall  seek  to  do  at  the  conference 
that  opens  at  Habana  in  the  coming  week.  Tliis 
has  been  our  purpose  ever  since  the  war.  It  will 
remain  our  purpose  in  the  months  that  lie  ahead. 

Extension  of  Time  for  Renewing  Trade-IVIarit 
Registrations  by  Nationals  of  France  and  tlie 
Netlierlands 

The  President,  by  proclamation  of  November 
10,  1947,  has  granted  an  extension  of  time  to  and 
including  June  30,  1948,  for  renewal  of  registra- 
tion of  trade-marks  of  nationals  of  France  in  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  registrations  which 
expired  after  September  3,  1939,  and  before  July 
5,  1947.1  ^igQ  by  proclamation  of  November  10, 
the  President  has  granted  an  extension  of  time 
for  renewal  of  registration  of  trade-marks  of  na- 
tionals of  the  Netherlands  in  the  United  States, 
under  the  above  conditions.^ 


^Proclamation  27.54  (12  Federal  Register  7381). 
'  Proclamation  2755,  ibid. 
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Publication  Plans  for  Captured  German  Documents 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Releaeed  to  the  press  November  12] 

Tlie  Department  has  been  assured  by  the  Army 
that  no  texts  of  any  of  the  German  Foreign  Office 
documents  in  United  States  custody  have  been 
released  to  the  press  and  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Army  to  release  these  documents  to  the 
press.  The  Army  has  further  informed  the 
Department  that  no  information  relative  to  the 
German-Russian  negotiations  appeared  in  the 
German  press  that  has  not  already  been  printed 
in  American  and  British  newspapers  over  a  year 


With  respect  to  our  plans  for  publication  of  all 
these  captured  documents : 

In  June  1946  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  our 
Department  of  State  entered  into  an  agreement 
for  the  purpose  of  editing  and  publishing  a  series 
of  volumes  of  German  Foreign  Office  and  related 
documents  which  would  give  a  complete  and 
accurate  account  of  German  diplomacy  relating  to 
World  War  11.^  It  was  proposed  to  call  in  top- 
flight outside  scholars  who  would  do  this  job  on  a 
completely  objective  and  scholarly  basis.  It  was 
an  unprecedented  act  in  the  direction  of  open 
diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Foreign  Office.  The  idea  and  hope  were 
that  in  this  way  we  would  be  able  to  present  to  the 
world  a  documentary  record  which  would  carry 
conviction  and  would  be  of  vast  assistance  in  the 
reeducation  of  the  German  people  and  the  en- 
lightenment of  American  and  world  opinion 
generally. 

Early  this  year  the  French  Government  re- 
quested permission  to  come  into  the  project  and 
was  permitted  to  do  so.  It  is,  therefore,  on  a 
tripartite  basis. 


'  Bulletins  of  Oct.  13,  1940,  p.  690;  Feb.  2, 1947,  p.  211 ; 
and  June  8, 1947,  p.  1136. 
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These  documents  were  captured  by  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  forces  toward  the  end  of  the  war 
and  are  now  in  the  American  sector  of  Berlin 
under  the  immediate  control  of  American  authori- 
ties. 

The  Department  has  a  team  of  eminent  profes- 
sional scholars  engaged  on  this  editorial  work. 
Dr.  Raymond  Sontag,  professor  of  history,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  has  been  called  in  as  Amer- 
ican editor-in-chief  of  the  project,  and  Dr. 
Malcolm  Carroll,  professor  of  history,  Duke 
University,  is  assistant  editor,  in  charge  of  the 
operations  in  Berlin.  The  British  and  French 
Governments  also  have  staffs  of  eminent  profes- 
sional historians  working  with  our  staff.  The 
staff  has  been  working  since  September  1946  and 
hopes  to  make  the  final  selection  of  documents  for 
the  first  set  of  volumes  early  next  year. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Department  to  expedite  the 
publication  of  all  relevant  mateiials  on  the  subject 
of  German  war  policies.  We  desire  to  publish 
groups  of  documents  which  tell  a  complete  story. 


Overseas  Surplus  Report  Sent  to  Congress 

[Released  to  the  press  by  OFLC  October  31] 

United  States  property  overseas  totaling  over 
$10,000,000,000  (procurement  cost)  has  been  de- 
clared surplus  to  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Liquida- 
tion Commissioner  according  to  the  seventh  quar- 
terly report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Oc- 
tober 31  by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Robert  A. 
Lovett.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the  property  has 
already  been  disposed  of  with  a  return  to  the  Gov- 
vernment  of  22  percent  of  the  original  cost.  Offers 
of  substantial  quantities  of  property  have  been 
made  in  Europe  during  the  past  quarter,  and  a 
considerable  volume  of  sales  on  a  selective  basis 
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through  the  "site  sales"  plan  has  resulted,  Mr. 
Lovett  stated,  adding  that  through  these  sales  the 
bulk  of  the  property  most  useful  in  the  restoration 
of  the  European  economy  has  already  been  com- 
mitted. 

Throughout  the  world  bulk  sales  to  10  major 
countries  have  realized  a  return  of  $945,000,000  on 
a  total  original  cost  of  $5,154,000,000,  Maj.  Gen. 
Donald  H.  Connolly,  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 
missioner, said  on  October  31  in  commenting  on 
the  quarterly  report  of  his  global  organization.  A 
declining  rate  of  sales  continues  to  reflect  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  selling  residual  surpluses, 
coupled  with  the  handicaps  imposed  by  transpor- 
tation problems  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  report  states. 

New  operations  reported  during  the  quarterly 
period  include  the  first  offers  for  sale  to  American 
business  interests  of  German  industrial  plants  de- 
clared as  reparations  for  the  United  States.  The 
plants,  which  include  an  aluminum-foil  process- 
ing plant,  Aluminumwerke  Tscheulin  at  Teningen, 
Germany,  and  two  chemical  plants,  Dynamit  A.G. 
at  Geestacht-Krummel  and  Paraxol  at  Lippolds- 
burg,  are  currently  being  offered  for  sale  for  use 
in  the  United  States  or  a  third  country. 

Information  concerning  the  second  bulk  sale  of 
surpluses  to  the  Italian  Government  is  also  re- 
ported by  Oflc  as  are  operations  under  the  Philip- 
I^ine  rehabilitation  act. 

Sentenced  Rumanian  Opposition  Leader  Pro- 
claimed Champion  of  Democratic  ideals 

Statement  hy  the  Secretary  of  State  ^ 

The  views  of  the  United  States  Government  con- 
cerning the  denial  of  human  rights  in  Rumania 
tlirough  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  Rumanian  opposition  elements  have  been 
expressed  in  several  statements  given  to  the  press 
during  recent  months.^  The  trial  which  has  just 
concluded  conforms  to  the  general  pattern  of  all 
such  political  trials  in  that  area  (notably  the  judi- 
cial travesty  of  the  Petkov  trial  in  Bulgaria), 
whose  evident  purpose  is  to  eliminate  every  vestige 
of  democratic  opposition  to  the  Communist-domi- 
nated regimes.  The  stature  of  Mr.  Maniu  as  an 
outstanding   champion   of   democratic   ideals   in 
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eastern  Europe  over  many  years  is  unaffected  by 
the  sentence  which  has  been  imposed  upon  him. 

Procedure  for  Filing  War 
Claims  in  Greece 

[Released  to  the  press  Norember  3] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
that  American  nationals  may  apply  to  the  Direc- 
tion of  Economic  Affairs  of  the  Greek  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs  for  assistance  in  recovering 
looted  property  which  was  removed  or  is  presumed 
to  have  been  removed  from  Greece  during  World 
War  II.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Allied  country  from  which  property 
has  been  removed  by  enemy  forces  during  the  war 
to  report  the  removal  of  such  property  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  the  countries  to  which  the 
property  may  have  been  taken.  The  principle 
that  looted  property  which  is  discovered  in  ex- 
enemy  territory  will  be  delivered  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  from  which  it  was  removed 
has  been  established  for  Germany  by  the  Allied 
Control  Authority,  for  the  American  zone  in  Aus- 
tria by  the  United  States  Government,  and  for 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Rumania  by  peace- 
treaty  provisions. 

Proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  property  invol- 
untarily transferred  as  a  result  of  the  occupation 
may  be  instituted  with  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, Direction  IX,  Ministry  of  Finance,  Athens. 
The  time  limit  for  the  filing  of  petitions  for  annul- 
ment of  transfers  expired  on  February  28,  1947. 
Petitions  initiated  after  that  date  must  be  filed 
through  the  General  Accounting  Office,  where  they 
are  examined  to  determine  the  possibility  of  settle- 
ment. 

For  statistical  reasons  the  Greek  Government 
has  collected  data  submitted  on  war  damage  to 
property,  but  for  the  time  being  payment  of 
compensation  is  not  contemplated.  American  cit- 
izens whose  property  in  Greece  suffered  war  dam- 
age may  submit  statements  on  the  damage  in- 
curred. The  acceptance  of  such  statements  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  however,  should  not  be 
construed  as  a  commitment  that  compensation  will 
be  paid. 


'  Made  at  his  press  conference  on  Nov.  12,  1947,  when 
asked  for  a  comment  concerning  the  Maniu  trial  at  Bu- 
charest, and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 

'  BuiXETTN  of  July  1,  1947,  p.  38 ;  Aug.  17,  1947,  p.  329. 
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American  Political  and  Strategic  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Southeastern  Europe 


BY  LOY  W.  HENDERSON  > 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  NEAR  EASTERN  AND  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 


The  primary  objective  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
principles  incorporated  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  Our  foreign  policies  have  addi- 
tional aims,  such  as  the  promotion  of  the  prosper- 
ity and  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  nations,  but  all  our  foreign- 
policj'  aims  are  subordinated  to,  or  supplementary 
to,  the  primary  objective  which  I  have  just  stated. 
If  this  objective  is  to  be  attained,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  must  take  an  active  interest 
in  any  area  in  which  there  are  situations  menacing 
world  peace.  Such  situations  exist  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Middle  East  and  southeastern  Europe. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  our  primary  foreign-policy 
objective  that  in  this  area  we  should  be  pursuing  a 
policy  of  endeavoring  to  prevent  these  situations 
from  developing  into  great  armed  conflicts.  Our 
political  and  strategic  interests  in  the  Middle  East 
and  southeastern  Europe  are  derived  from  this 
policy.  They  are  essentially  of  a  peaceful  char- 
acter. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  the  Middle  East  and 
southeastern  Europe  are  of  tremendous  strategic 
value.  They  form  gi-eat  common  highways  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  They  possess  rich 
agricultural  resources  and  extensive  mineral 
wealth. 

So  great  is  the  strategic  value  of  the  Adriatic 
and  Aegean  Seas  that  during  the  last  2,500  years 
many  wars  have  been  fought  for  the  control  of 
them.  During  the  last  300  years  similar  rivalry 
with  respect  to  the  Straits  connecting  the  Black 
and  Mediterranean  Seas  has  contributed  to  a 
whole  series  of  armed  conflicts.  Various  great 
powers  for  the  la.st  half  century  have  been  look- 
ing with  envious  eyes  upon  the  Suez  Canal,  that 


'Address  delivered  before  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Nov.  12,  1947,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


strategic  link  between  the  seas  of  the  East  and 
West. 

The  construction  of  highways,  railways,  and  air- 
fields during  recent  years  has  stimulated  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  at  the  same  time  enhanced 
the  strategic  value  of  the  Middle  East.  For  ex- 
ample, the  new  railway  and  the  highways  con- 
necting the  Caspian  Sea  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
did  not  merely  strengthen  the  economy  of  Iran; 
they  also  proved  to  be  extremely  useful  in  facilitat- 
ing the  shipment  of  American  lend-lease  goods 
to  the  Soviet  Union  during  World  War  II.  Simi- 
larly, the  railroads  and  highways  of  Egypt,  Iraq, 
and  the  Levant  were  of  aid  to  the  Allies.  During 
the  war  period  the  skies  of  the  Middle  East  were 
also  used  as  traffic  lines  through  which  moved  in 
a  variety  of  directions  great  quantities  of  Allied 
supplies  and  personnel.  Some  of  the  airfields  con- 
structed in  the  Middle  East  for  war  purposes  have 
been  convei'ted  to  peacetime  use  and  are  now  serv- 
ing commei-cial  airlines  connecting  the  East  and 
West  and  the  North  and  South. 

The  agricultural  wealth  and  potentialities  of 
the  Middle  East  are  impressive.  The  richness  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  well  known.  Development 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  now 
understood  to  be  under  consideration  could  make 
Iraq  one  of  the  great  food-exporting  countries. 
Economic  developments  in  Afghanistan,  Iran, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and  other 
countries  could  multiply  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  the  area. 

The  mineral  resources,  although  thus  far  only 
superficially  explored  and  comparatively  little  de- 
veloped, are  enormous.  Oil  experts  tell  us  that,  of 
the  approximately  66  billion  barrels  of  known 
petroleum  reserves  of  the  world,  at  least  30  billion 
barrels  are  to  be  found  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area, 
that  is,  in  Iran  or  within  90  minutes'  flying  time 
from  that  country.     The  petroleum  reserves  of 
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the  Middle  East  are  of  good  quality  and  are  easily 
accessible.  Middle  Eastern  oil  represents  the  life- 
blood  of  the  industry  and  transport,  not  only  of 
southern  Asia  and  of  Africa  but  also  of  the  Europe 
of  the  future.  An  unfriendly  great  power  in  pos- 
session of  these  reserves,  therefore,  would  be  in 
a  position  to  hamper,  if  not  to  prevent,  the  re- 
habilitation of  western  Europe  and  to  retard  the 
economic  development  of  Africa  and  southern 
Asia. 

We  are  beginning  to  have  a  more  mature  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  oil.  We  are  realizing 
that  oil  is  not  merely  so  much  black  gold  and  that 
a  display  of  interest  in  the  disposition  or  control 
of  petroleum  is  not  necessarily  a  manifestation  of 
sinister  imperialism.  We  are  learning  that  at  this 
stage  of  industrial  development  oil,  like  food,  is 
essential  to  the  operation  of  our  very  economic  life 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  what  we  consider  as 
civilization. 

In  view  of  their  economic  and  strategic  im- 
portance, the  Middle  East  and  southeast  Europe 
are  prizes  most  tempting  to  an  aggressive  and  am- 
bitious great  power.  Such  a  power  might  well  be 
able,  if  once  in  possession  of  the  strategic  facilities 
and  economic  resources  of  this  area,  to  decide  the 
destinies  of  at  least  three  continents  and  to  cast 
a  dark  shadow  over  the  whole  world  for  many 
years  to  come. 

A  number  of  factors  contribute  at  the  present 
time  to  the  vulnerability  of  the  Middle  East  and 
southeast  Europe  to  direct  or  indirect  aggression 
from  without. 

One  of  these  factors  is  the  shift  now  taking  place 
in  power  relationships.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  various  great  powers  of  western 
Europe  bore  the  burden  as  colonial  rulers,  protec- 
tors, mandatories,  or  allies  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  the  Middle  East  and  for  defending  this 
area  from  aggression  from  without. 

Immediately  preceding  and  during  the  war 
years  there  has  been  a  steady  weakening  of  the 
bonds  between  these  powers  and  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East.  Colonies  are  moving  toward  self- 
government;  protectorates  are  becoming  gradu- 
ally less  dependent;  mandated  areas  are  being 
granted  their  independence ;  treaties  of  defensive 
alliance  are  tending  to  lose  their  former  effective- 
ness. Furthermore,  the  great  powers  of  western 
Europe  have  not  as  yet  been  able  fully  to  recover 
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politically  and  economically  from  the  blows  which 
they  suffered  during  the  war.  These  powers  with- 
out aid  from  beyond  the  borders  of  Europe  might 
not  be  able  to  save  the  Middle  East  if  that  area 
should  be  the  object  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
some  neighboring  great  power. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  this  vulnerabil- 
ity is  the  presence  in  certain  countries  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  of  an  increasing  number  of  dissatisfied 
citizens,  the  discontent  of  whom  could  be  exploited 
by  an  aggressor  intent  on  weakening  the  ability  of 
the  Middle  East  to  defend  itself.  The  majority 
.  of  the  population  in  some  of  the  Middle  East 
countries  have  not  been  able  to  reach  the  political, 
economic,  and  technical  levels  which  have  been  at- 
tained by  the  peoples  of  the  Western  World. 
There  are  historical  reasons  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  enlarge  upon  for  this  lag.  The  peo- 
ples of  the  Middle  East  do,  however,  have  out- 
standing natural  abilities  and  talents.  They  are 
heirs  of  rich  civilizations.  If  given  an  opportun- 
ity, they  are  capable  of  achieving  economic  and 
cultural  standards  for  themselves  comparable  to 
those  of  the  peoples  of  the  Western  World  and  of 
playing  a  constructive  role  in  world  affairs  worthy 
of  their  heritage. 

The  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  are  beginning  to 
insist  that  they  be  given  this  opportunity.  They 
are  also  demanding  the  right  to  a  wider  participa- 
tion in  their  own  governments.  They  are  anxious 
to  have  foreign  technical  advice  and  assistance. 
They  wish  to  benefit  from  the  experiences  of  other 
countries  which  are  technically  further  advanced, 
in  order  that  they  may  build  an  enlightened  soci- 
ety and  a  progressive  civilization  on  the  founda- 
tion of  their  own  culture  and  traditions.  Many  of 
them  find  their  progress  too  slow.  They  are  be- 
coming impatient  and  restive.  Until  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East  feel  that  they  are  making  real 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  progress,  existing 
discontents  will  continue  to  weaken  the  stability 
and  undermine  the  security  of  the  area. 

Another  factor  which  tends  to  increase  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  Middle  East  and  southeastern 
Europe  is  that  of  economic  dislocation. 

The  economic  structure  of  the  whole  area  is  still 
suffering  from  the  strains  and  distortions  brought 
about  by  the  war  and  events  subsequent  to  the  war. 
Established  trade  channels  have  been  interrupted 
or  destroyed,  and  new  channels,  some  temporary 
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and  others  more  permanent,  have  been  opened; 
price  levels  have  been  artificially  established; 
shortages  in  raw  materials  as  well  as  in  various 
capital  and  consumption  goods  have  brought  pri- 
vations and  suffering  to  certain  groups  and  locali- 
ties and  a  degree  of  unprecedented  prosperity  to 
others.  In  some  countries  the  rich  have  become 
richer  while  the  conditions  of  the  poor  have  not 
improved.  In  other  countries  economic  leveling 
processes  are  discernible.  In  most  countries  the 
various  shifts  and  dislocations  lead  to  uncertain- 
ties and  to  dissatisfactions  which  might  well 
weaken  ability  to  resist  aggression. 

In  Greece  economic  dislocation  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  ravages  of  the  war  years  and  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  markets  of  most  of  the 
European  Continent.  In  several  countries  the 
economic  strain  has  been  intensified  by  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  considerable  armies  in  a  state 
of  preparedness  in  the  face  of  external  threats  and 
pressures. 

Still  another  factor  which  contributes  to  the 
vulnerability  of  the  Middle  East  and  of  south- 
eastern Europe  is  the  increased  interest  and  activ- 
ity of  international  communism  in  the  area.  The 
strategy  of  international  communism  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more 
here  than  outline  the  pattern  which  has  become  far 
too  familiar.  Taking  advantage  of  confusion  and 
disorder  consequent  to  war,  a  well-organized  and 
highly  disciplined  Communist  minority  seizes 
power  and  sets  up  a  government  which  it  manipu- 
lates without  regard  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
Using  the  territory  thus  seized  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions, the  Communists  conspire  and  intrigue  to 
extend  their  power  to  additional  countries.  They 
promote  violence,  disorder,  and  misery  until  a 
situation  is  created  favorable  to  their  seizure  of 
power. 

Communist  domination  of  additional  territories 
is  not  usually  achieved  by  direct  armed  attack  from 
abroad.  These  conquests  are  usually  carried  out  by 
small  groups  of  local  Communists,  or  by  foreign 
agents  masquerading  as  local  Communists,  sup- 
ported by  Communist  sympathizers  at  a  time  when 
the  threat  of  the  armed  forces  of  international 
communism  on  the  spot  or  held  in  readiness  nearby 
intimidates  many  who  would  otherwise  resist. 
Communist  rule  over  territories  thus  acquired  is 
maintained  by  dictatoi-ship  and  police  terror.     It 
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is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  international 
communism  has  the  aim  of  bringing  about  situa- 
tions in  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  in 
Greece  likely  to  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  ability 
of  these  countries  to  resist  Communist  pressure 
and  penetration  from  without. 

In  pursuing  its  aim  in  these  countries,  interna- 
tional communism  endeavors  to  create  or  prolong 
cliaos  and  disorder ;  to  frighten  by  press  and  radio 
campaigns,  by  diplomatic  warnings  and  threats, 
and  by  ostentatious  displays  of  armed  might;  to 
exploit  such  discontents  as  already  exist;  and  to 
stir  up  additional  economic,  national,  and  reli- 
gious strife.  International  communism  takes  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  promote  mutual 
distrust  among  the  nations  of  the  area  and  to 
weaken  sUch  ties  as  exist  between  them  and  demo- 
cratic peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Unfortunately  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  inter- 
national communism  are  sometimes  aided  and 
abetted  by  misguided  idealists  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  real  purposes  of  the  Communists,  or  by 
individuals,  groups,  or  even  governments  who  in 
order  to  obtain  Communist  support  for  some  par- 
ticular objective  are  willing  to  ally  themselves  at 
least  temporarily  with  the  international  Commu- 
nist movement. 

The  independence  of  a  number  of  European 
countries  has  already  been  extinguished.  Tliat  of 
the  others  is  rapidly  disappearing.  These  Com- 
munist successes  have  been  achieved  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  in  every  one  of  these  unha^Dpy  coun- 
tries the  majority  of  the  population  are  highly 
individualistic,  prize  independence,  and  oppose 
communism. 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves,  however,  to  be- 
come too  pessimistic.  We  must  remember  that 
there  are  also  many  factors  which  give  a  basis  for 
hope  that  the  security  of  the  Middle  East  and 
that  part  of  southeastern  Europe  which  still  re- 
tains its  independence  will  be  maintained. 

The  growing  national  consciousness  among 
many  of  the  peoples  of  this  area  is  a  hopeful  sign 
because  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  deter- 
mination to  maintain  their  independence  and  to 
retain  the  right  to  govern  themselves  in  their  own 
way.  This  consciousness  and  determination  are 
likely  to  enable  these  peoples  to  stand  firm  against 
any  direct  or  indirect  aggression  which  threatens 
to  deprive  them  of  their  national  existence. 
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Then,  too,  there  is  a  growing  awareness  in  the 
Middle  East,  southeastern  Europe,  and  through- 
out other  areas  of  the  world  of  the  true  nature  of 
communism.  The  increased  knowledge  of  both 
Communist  aims  and  tactics  is  making  it  progres- 
sively more  difficult  for  international  conmiunism 
covertly  to  penetrate  new  territories. 

The  existence  of  the  United  Nations  is  another 
bulwark  for  the  protection  of  the  Middle  East 
and  Greece  against  aggression.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations  is — in  the  words  of 
its  Charter — "To  maintain  international  peace 
and  security,  and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal 
of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the 
peace  .  .  .  ". 

Although  the  effectiveness  of  some  of  the  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  has  been  reduced  by  the 
use  of  the  veto,  the  boycott,  and  other  obstructive 
tactics,  the  moral  force  of  the  United  Nations  is 
still  so  great  that  no  member  has  yet  been  willing 
openly  to  flout  it.  An  examination  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Security  Council  during  1946  makes 
clear  the  importance  of  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  preserving  the  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Iran.  Similarly,  were  it  not 
for  the  continued  and  active  interest  displayed 
both  by  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  Greek  case,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Greece  would  by  now  have  fallen  victim  to 
aggression. 

Although  the  United  Nations  has  demonstrated 
its  value  as  an  instrmnent  of  collective  security,  it 
must  be  recalled  that  it  is  only  an  instrument  and 
that  its  effectiveness  can  be  no  greater  than  the 
determination  of  its  members  to  maintain  the 
principles  incorporated  in  its  Charter. 

The  United  States  and  most  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  are  clearly  determined  to  main- 
tain the  principles  of  the  Charter  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  southeastern  Europe.  Their  deter- 
mination, which  is  reflected  in  recent  proceedings 
of  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  is  another 
factor  discouraging  to  aggression  in  this  area. 
The  determination  of  the  United  States  in  this 
respect  is  derived  not  only  from  its  obligation  to 
support  the  Charter  but  also  from  a  number  of 
other  considerations,  including  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  peoples  of  this  area.    We  feel  a 
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genuine  friendliness  for  these  peoples,  and  we 
sympathize  with  their  political,  ectmomic,  and 
cultural  aspirations.  We  believe  that  it  would  be 
particularly  tragic  for  them  to  lose  their  inde- 
pendence just  at  a  time  when  they  are  on  the 
threshold  of  an  era  of  freedom  which  offers  so 
many  opportunities  for  advancement. 

There  are  also  considerations  affecting  our  own 
welfare  and  that  of  peoples  outside  the  Middle 
East  and  southeastern  Europe,  for  it  is  clearly 
in  the  interests  of  our  own  national  security  and  in 
those  of  world  peace  that  there  should  be  no  ag- 
gression in  that  area. 

Our  determination  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
attitude  which  we  have  assumed  since  the  end  of 
the  war  with  regard  to  various  specific  problems  of 
the  Middle  East  and  southeastern  Europe.  For 
example,  we  attempted  through  friendly  diplo- 
matic approach  in  1945  to  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union  to  withdraw  Ked  Army  troops  from  Iran. 
Our  effort  through  diplomatic  channels  was  not 
successful.  When  the  Iranian  case  was  brought 
before  the  Security  Council  in  1946,  we  played  a 
leading  role  in  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment which  would  result  in  the  preservation  of 
Ii'aiiian  independence  and  integrity.  We  have 
insisted  that  the  case  remain  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Security  Council  until  it  is  clear  that  the  security 
of  Iran  is  not  in  danger. 

The  United  States  adopted  a  similar  position 
when  the  Soviet  Union  launched  a  diplomatic, 
press,  and  radio  campaign  shortly  after  the  end  of 
the  war  to  force  Turkey  to  cede  certain  Turkish 
provinces  and  strategic  facilities  in  the  Straits. 
We  have  indicated  that  although  we  would  look 
with  favor  upon  certain  modifications  in  the 
Montreux  convention  because  of  changed  world 
conditions,  we  could  not  and  would  not  support  or 
approve  any  j^rojDosals  endangering  Turkish  in- 
dependence or  sovereignty. 

Our  efforts  in  both  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  to  obtain  effective  United 
Nations  action  to  protect  Greece  against  aggres- 
sion are  well  known.  The  Greek  case  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  General  Assembly  when  the  Soviet 
veto  blocked  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  to  end  the  interference  of  Greece's 
northern  neighbors  in  her  internal  affairs.  At  this 
very  moment  a  United  Nations  commission  is  pre- 
paring to  depart  for  Greece.     This  commission 
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will  keep  the  General  Assembly  informed  regard- 
ing current  developments  along  Greece's  northern 
frontiers  and  will  endeavor  in  the  interest  of 
Balkan  and  world  peace  to  bring  an  end  to  acts  of 
aggression  in  that  region. 

The  expression  of  our  determination  to  aid  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  Greece  in  main- 
taining their  political  independence  and  national 
integrity  is  by  no  means  confined  to  diplomatic 
approaches  or  to  activities  in  the  United  Nations. 

We  are  convinced  that  much  of  the  discontent 
of  various  peoples  of  this  area  with  their  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  conditions  is  justified  and 
that  we  would  not  be  living  up  to  our  new  world 
responsibilities  if  we  should  fail  to  do  our  share 
in  eliminating  the  grounds  for  such  discontent. 
"We  furthermore  realize  how  important  it  is  that 
the  United  States  assist  in  relieving  the  strains 
and  dislocations  from  which  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  most  of  the  countries  of  this  area  are  still 
suffering.  We  are,  therefore,  taking  all  possible 
and  proper  measures  to  promote  directly  and  in- 
directly the  political,  economic,  and  cultural  ad- 
vancement of  the  peoples  of  this  area.  Within  the 
limitations  of  our  resources  and  our  commitments 


in  other  areas  which  are  also  urgently  in  need  of 
our  help  we  are  endeavoring  to  assist  the  various 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  Greece  to  meet 
their  individual  needs.  Such  assistance  may  be 
implemented  by  sending  special  missions,  by  pro- 
viding technical  experts  or  advisers  to  the  inter- 
ested government,  or,  in  some  instances,  by  facili- 
tating the  extension  of  credits  to  rehabilitate  or 
modernize  the  country's  economy.  Our  present 
programs  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  elabo- 
rated with  the  approval  and  assistance  of  Con- 
gress, are  only  the  most  dramatic  illustrations  of 
our  determination  to  preserve  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  one  of  the  vital  areas  of  the  world. 

Through  the  public  discussions  of  these  pro- 
grams, the  American  people  have  gained  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  this  area  to 
the  United  States. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  world  peace  that  there 
be  universal  appreciation  of  the  extent  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  United  States  and  like-minded 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  maintain  the 
security  of  the  Middle  East  and  Greece  and  to 
assist  the  countries  of  that  area  in  preserving  their 
political  independence  and  territorial  integrity. 


Recovery  of  American  Property  Confiscated  by  Japanese  in  China 


[Released  to  the  press  November  14] 

Recent  communications  from  the  American 
Embassy  at  Nanking  make  it  possible  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  issue  more  detailed  informa- 
tion than  appeared  in  the  announcement  of  Octo- 
ber 16,  1947,  on  the  subject  of  the  recovery  of 
American  property  confiscated  or  looted  during 
the  Japanese  occupation  of  China.^ 

Applications  for  the  return  of  American-owned 
property  which  was  located  in  China  at  the  time 
of  the  Japanese  occupation  and  which  was  seized 
by  the  Japanese  and  subsequently  found  in  China 
should  be  submitted  to  the  local  branch  of  the 
Alien  Property  Liquidation  Office  of  the  Central 
Trust  of  China,  within  whose  jurisdiction  such 
property  is  located.  Branch  offices  are  located  in 
Shanghai,  Tsingtao,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  and  Can- 
ton. Applications  from  American  nationals  in 
the  United  States  should  be  sent  to  the  American 


>  Bulletin  of  Oct.  26,  1947,  p.  835. 
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Consulate  General  in  the  appropriate  one  of  those 
cities  for  forwarding  to  the  branch  office  of  the 
Central  Trust  in  that  city.  December  31,  1947, 
has  been  established  as  the  final  date  for  submis- 
sion of  such  applications.  No  application  form 
is  prescribed. 

Applications  for  the  return  of  American-owned 
property  located  in  China  at  the  time  of  the  Japa- 
nese occupation  and  removed  to  Japan  by  the  Jap- 
anese should  be  submitted  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Nanking  for  forwarding  to  the  Repara- 
tions Commission  of  the  Executive  Yuan.  No 
final  date  for  submission  of  applications  for  the 
return  of  looted  property  has  been  established,  but 
•prompt  submission  is  strongly  recommended. 
The  Far  Eastern  Commission  in  a  policy  decision 
of  July  18,  194G,  specified  four  categories  of  goods 
which,  if  found  in  Japan  and  identified  as  having 
been  removed  from  an  Allied  country  fraudu- 
{Gontinued  on  pane  1008) 
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American  Occupation  Policies  in  Japan 


BY  HUGH   BORTON> 
SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF   FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS 


American  occupation  policies  for  Japan  are 
based  on  the  concepts  originally  set  forth  on  July 
26, 1945,  in  the  Potsdam  proclamation  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  China, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and 
later  adhered  to  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this 
declaration,  as  you  will  recall,  we  set  forth  our 
minimum  terms  for  Japanese  capitulation.  We 
stated  that  the  authority  and  influence  in  Japan 
of  those  responsible  for  Japanese  aggression  must 
be  eliminated  for  all  time  and  that  irresponsible 
militarism  must  be  driven  from  the  world  before 
there  can  be  order,  peace,  and  security.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  occupation  of  Japan  to  achieve  our 
objectives  and  the  limitation  of  Japanese  sover- 
eignty to  the  four  main  islands  of  Japan  and  such 
minor  islands  as  we  determine.  According  to  the 
Potsdam  agreement,  Japanese  military  forces 
were  to  be  completely  disarmed,  stern  justice  was 
to  be  meted  out  to  all  war  criminals,  but  the  Japa- 
nese were  not  to  be  destroyed  as  a  race  or  as  a 
nation.  The  proclamation  assumed  that  the  ad- 
ministrative governmental  machinery  in  Japan 
was  to  continue  and  consequently  placed  dii'ect  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Japanese  Government  to  re- 
move all  obstacles  to  the  revival  and  strengthening 
of  democratic  tendencies  among  the  Japanese 
people.  In  the  economic  field,  Japan  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  maintain  those  mdustries  that  would  sus- 
tain her  economy  and  permit  the  exaction  of  just 
reparations  in  kind,  to  have  access  to  raw  mate- 
rials, and  eventually  to  pai'ticipate  in  world  trade 
relations. 

Having  established  our  general  terms,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  United  States  act  toward  Japan 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  two  basic  policies, 
namely,  that  the  predominant  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  war  in  the  Pacific  be  pre- 
served and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  legitimate 
rights  and  interests  of  our  Allies  be  met.  Conse- 
quently, General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur 
was  designated  as  the  Supreme  Commander  for 
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the  Allied  Powers  and  was  given  supreme  author- 
ity over  Japan.  The  surrender  instrument  of 
September  2  specifically  provided  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Emperor  and  the  Japanese  Government 
to  rule  the  state  should  be  subject  to  the  Supreme 
Commander,  who  would  take  such  steps  as  he 
deemed  proper  to  effectuate  tlie  terms  of  surrender. 
United  States  policies  were  further  elaborated  in 
the  United  States  initial  post-surrender  policy  for 
Japan,  which  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  6,  1945.  This  statement,  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  basic  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Potsdam  declaration,  contained  provisions  where- 
by the  special  interests  of  the  United  States  would 
be  preserved  and  at  the  same  time  recognized  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  Allies.  It  stated  that 
the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
gard to  Japan  were,  first,  to  insure  that  Japan  was 
not  again  to  become  a  menace  to  the  United  States 
or  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world  and, 
secondly,  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  and  respon- 
sible government  which  would  respect  the  rights 
of  other  states.  It  provided  for  the  immediate 
disarmament  and  demilitarization  of  Japan  and 
that  there  would  be  military  occupation  of  Japan 
to  effectuate  the  surrender  terms  and  to  further 
the  achievement  of  the  ultimate  objectives.  It 
stated  further  that  the  occupation  should  have  the 
character  of  an  operation  in  behalf  of  the  principal 
Allied  Powers  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
Nations  at  war  with  Japan  but  that  the  occupation 
forces  would  be  under  the  command  of  a  Supreme 
Commander  designated  by  the  United  States.  To 
assure  that  the  predominant  influence  and  resjDon- 
sibility  of  this  Government  was  maintained  in 
Japan  the  policy  provided  that,  although  every 
effort  would  be  made  by  consultation  and  by  con- 
stitution of  appropriate  advisory  bodies  to  estab- 
lish policies  for  the  conduct  of  the  occupation  and 


^  Address  delivered  before  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Nov.  12,  1947,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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the  control  of  Japan  which  would  satisfy  the  prin- 
cipal Allied  Powers,  in  the  event  of  any  differences 
of  opinion  among  them  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  were  to  govern. 

The  United  States  had  already  taken  steps  for 
the  establislxment  of  sucli  advisory  bodies.  On 
August  21,  1946,  the  United  States  suggested  to 
China,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  the 
establishment  of  the  Far  Eastern  Advisory  Com- 
mission. This  purely  advisory  commission,  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  participate,  was 
succeeded  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  does  participate,  with 
specific  policy-making  functions  following  agree- 
ment at  Moscow  in  December  1945.  The  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  stated 
that  its  functions  should  be  to  formulate  the  poli- 
cies, principles,  and  standards  in  conformity  with 
which  the  fulfilment  by  Japan  of  its  obligations 
under  the  terms  of  surrender  were  to  be  accom- 
plished and  to  review  any  directive  issued  to  the 
Supreme  Commander  or  action  taken  by  him  in- 
volving policy  decisions  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission.  Otlier  sections  of  the  terms  of 
reference,  however,  preserve  the  special  position 
of  the  United  States.  For  example,  in  its  activ- 
ities the  Commission  must  respect  existing  control 
machinery  in  Japan,  including  the  chain  of  com- 
mand from  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
Supreme  Commander  and  his  command  of  the 
occupation  forces.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment also  prepares  the  directives  for  the  Supreme 
Commander  in  accordance  with  the  policy  deci- 
sions of  the  Commission,  while  full  powers  of 
implementation  of  these  directives  are  reserved  to 
General  MacArthur.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  the  additional  authority  to  issue  interim 
directives  to  the  Supreme  Commander  pending  ac- 
tion by  the  Commission  whenever  urgent  matters 
arise  not  covered  by  previous  Commission  deci- 
sions, providing  such  directives  do  not  deal  with 
fundamental  changes  in  the  Japanese  constitu- 
tional structure,  the  regime  of  control,  or  a  change 
in  the  Japanese  Government  as  a  whole.  Finally, 
under  the  voting  procedure  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  no  policy  decision  can  be  passed  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
terms  of  reference  provide  that  any  action  must 
have  the  concurrence  of  at  least  a  majority  of  all 
of    the    representatives,    including    the    United 


States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  China.  'While  this  veto  provision  has  post- 
poned favorable  action  on  many  issues  in  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  it  has  likewise  assured  the 
United  States  that  no  policies  will  be  adopted 
which  are  not  acceptable  to  it. 

As  all  policies  approved  by  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  have  had  to  receive  United  States 
concurrence,  an  understanding  of  recent  Ameri- 
can occupation  policies  in  Japan  can  best  be  re- 
viewed by  consideration  of  basic  decisions  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission.  Since  its  inception  on 
February  26,  1946,  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 
has  dealt  with  political,  economic,  and  social  poli- 
cies for  Jajjan.  In  the  political  field,  with  the  ap- 
pearance on  March  6, 1946,  of  the  draft  of  the  new 
Japanese  Constitution  sponsored  by  the  Japanese 
Government  and  released  with  the  personal  en- 
dorsement of  General  MacArthur,  the  Commis- 
sion gave  careful  consideration  to  the  question  of 
constitutional  reform.  The  criteria  for  the  adopt- 
tion  of  the  new  constitution  were  to  be  such  as  to 
insure  that  the  Constitution  was  a  free  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  Japanese  people,  that  adequate 
time  and  opportunity  were  allowed  for  its  dis- 
cussion, that  legal  continuity  from  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1889  was  assured,  and  that  the  new  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  affirmatively  expressed  the  will  of 
the  Japanese  people.  Two  months  later,  decision 
was  reached  in  the  Commission  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciples for  a  new  Japanese  Constitution.  These 
principles  provided  that  the  executive  should  de- 
rive its  authority  from  and  be  responsible  to  the 
electorate  or  a  representative  legislative  body,  the 
legislature  should  have  full  financial  power,  the 
judiciary  should  be  independent,  that  the  minis- 
ters of  state  should  be  collectively  responsible  to 
the  legislature,  and  that  if  the  institution  of  the 
Emperor  was  retained  the  Emperor  should  act  in 
all  matters  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the 
Cabinet  and  should  have  no  executive  powers.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  Constitution  as  pro- 
mulgated on  November  3, 1946,  reveals  that  it  con- 
forms closely  to  these  principles,  and  since  that 
time  the  Japanese  Diet  has  been  implementing  the 
new  Constitution  tlirough  the  revision  of  the  basic 
laws. 

In  more  general  terms  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mission agreed  that  Japan  should  be  disarmed 
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and  demilitarized  and  all  military  forces  should 
be  disbanded.  Persons  who  had  been  active  ex- 
ponents of  militarism  and  militant  nationalism 
were  to  be  removed  and  excluded  from  public 
office  and  any  other  position  of  public  or  substan- 
tial private  responsibility,  while  ultranationalistic 
organizations  were  to  be  dissolved  and  prohibited. 
Military  training  in  all  forms  was  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  educational  system,  and  stern  justice  was 
to  be  meted  out  to  all  war  criminals.  On  the  posi- 
tive side,  freedom  of  worship  and  observance  of 
all  religions  was  to  be  proclaimed  and  guaranteed 
for  the  future,  and  the  Japanese  people  were  to 
be  aiforded  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
the  history,  institutions,  culture,  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  democracies.  Encouragement  was  to 
be  given  to  democratic  political  parties  with  rights 
of  assembly  and  public  discussion  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  trade  unions,  subject,  of  course,  to  main- 
tenance of  security  of  the  occupying  forces.  Indi- 
vidual liberties  and  civil  rights  were  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  laws  and  decrees  were  to  be  abrogated 
which  established  discrimination  on  the  grounds 
of  race,  nationality,  creed,  or  political  opinion. 
On  all  these  matters,  either  General  MacArthur 
has  taken  steps  to  carry  these  policies  out  or  the 
Japanese  Government  has  done  so. 

Economic  objectives  in  largo  measure  have 
been  twofold — fii-st,  to  complete  the  task  of  the 
demilitarization  of  Japan  through  industrial  dis- 
armament, economic  reform  designed  to  deprive 
Japan  of  power  to  make  war,  and  the  elimination 
of  militaristic  influences;  secondly,  to  help  the 
people  of  Japan,  in  their  interest  as  well  as  that 
of  the  world,  to  meet  their  reasonable  economic 
needs  through  the  development  of  peaceful  in- 
dustries and  participation  in  world  trade.  To 
meet  the  first  objective  of  demilitarization,  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  agreed  that  organiza- 
tions of  labor  in  industry  and  agriculture  organ- 
ized on  democratic  bases  were  to  be  encouraged 
and  policies  were  to  be  laid  down  with  the  object 
of  insuring  a  wide  and  just  distribution  of  income 
and  the  ownership  of  the  means  of  production. 
To  this  end,  the  retention  in  important  positions 
in  the  economic  field  of  individuals  who  because  of 
their  past  associations  could  not  be  trusted  to 
direct  Japanese  economic  effort  solely  toward 
peaceful  and  democratic  ends  was  to  be  pro- 
hibited.   Thus  ScAP  has  encouraged  cooperatives, 
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a  capital  levy  has  been  enacted,  and  a  bill  is  now 
before  the  National  Diet  providing  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  undue  concentration  of  economic  power. 

The  second  objective  of  helping  the  Japanese 
to  resume  peaceful  economic  activity  and  inter- 
national trade  and  financial  relations  is  essential 
since  otherwise  this  country  of  75  millions  crowded 
into  a  war-torn  area  less  than  the  size  of  California 
would  be  an  increasingly  heavy  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayer.  To  meet  this  objective  the 
Japanese  Government  was  made  responsible  for 
maintaining  internal  economic  controls  over 
wages  and  prices  and  for  effecting  controlled  dis- 
tribution of  commodities  in  short  supply.  After 
several  months  of  delay,  an  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  was  finally  established  with  necessary 
control  functions.  In  view  of  worsening  internal 
economic  conditions  and  after  clear  indication  that 
the  Government  was  not  exerting  its  best  efforts 
to  control  inflation,  General  MacArthur  wrote  the 
Prime  Minister  on  March  28,  1947,  to  the  effect 
that  future  food  imports  from  the  United  States 
had  been  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  Japan 
would  maximize  its  production  of  indigenous  food 
supplies  and  assure  their  equitable  distribution, 
and  indicating  that  imports  of  American  food 
would  be  subject  to  satisfactory  Japanese  per- 
formance in  these  fields. 

Internal  economic  controls  were  not  sufficient  to 
permit  Japan  to  sustain  her  peacetime  economy. 
The  Far  Eastern  Commission  established  the 
principle  that  the  peaceful  needs  of  the  Japanese 
people  should  be  defined  as  being  substantially 
the  standard  of  living  prevailing  in  Japan  during 
the  period  1930-34.  But  before  any  advance  could 
be  made  toward  greater  self-support  for  Japan, 
trade  had  to  be  developed.  To  this  end  on  October 
10,  1946,  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  approved 
the  establishment  of  an  Inter-Allied  Trade  Board 
for  Japan  composed  of  representatives  of  the  11 
countries  members  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion. The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  assist  the 
United  States  and  the  Supreme  Commander  in 
the  disposition  of  exports  from  Japan  and  in  the 
furnishing  of  imports  required  for  Japan  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment on  the  best  arrangements  for  facilitating 
Japanese  exports  and  imports  generally.  Since 
October  24,  1946,  the  Board  has  been  meeting  in 
Washington  and  has  been  primarily  concerned 
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with  the  allocation  of  Japanese  textile  exports, 
the  marketing  of  Japanese  silk,  and  the  problem 
of  reopening  private  trade. 

In  furtherance  of  the  trade  program  for  Japan, 
the  Far  Eastern  Commission  decided  on  the  cri- 
teria that  should  govern  the  conduct  of  Japanese 
world  trade.  It  declared  that  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  Japanese  import  program  should  be  to 
minimize  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  procurement 
but  at  the  same  time  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  countries  other  than  Japan  for  com- 
modities in  world  short  supply. 

In  the  case  of  exports,  the  destinations  of  ex- 
ports from  Japan  should  be  such  as  to  maximize 
the  proceeds  of  such  exports,  taking  into  account 
the  price,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  currency 
for  which  the  commodity  is  sold,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  necessary  imports  which  can  be  procured 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  exports.  Furthermore, 
necessary  decisions  were  reached  relating  to  Allied 
Trade  Representatives  in  Japan,  and  private 
traders  have  been  permitted  in  Japan  since  August 
15, 1947.  Furthermore,  action  by  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  has  recently  made  it  possible  to  use 
Japanese-owned  liquid  assets  of  gold  and  silver  as 
a  credit  base  to  facilitate  the  import  of  raw  mate- 
rials; General  MacArthur  has  established  a  re- 
volving fund  which  has  initial  assets  of  137  million 
dollars. 

Other  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  in  reference  to  Japanese  production. 
In  order  that  Japan  might  supply  goods  needed  in 
areas  deprived  of  such  goods  as  a  result  of  Japa- 
nese aggression,  it  was  agreed  that  measures  should 
be  continued  or  taken  to  stimulate  Japanese  pro- 
duction of  goods  required  for  export  and  to  insure 
that  the  kinds  of  goods  produced  are  those  in  de- 
mand in  countries  requiring  supplies  from  Japan. 
Furthermore,  the  Supreme  Commander  has  been 
directed  to  ascertain  the  types  and  amounts  of 
goods  in  Japan  available  for  export,  to  recommend 
the  types  of  goods  to  be  imported,  and  to  develop 
a  trade  program. 

Recognizing  that  the  settlement  of  the  repara- 
tions question  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
Japanese  economy  by  eliminating  present  doubts 
as  to  just  what  will  be  expected  of  Japan  in  the 
way  of  reparations,  the  United  States  has  repeat- 
edly pressed  for  a  speedy  decision  by  the  Far  East- 
ern Commission  on  reparations  questions.     So  far, 
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agreement  has  been  limited  to  such  items  as  interim 
reparations  removals,  the  criteria  for  the  selection 
of  plants  for  reparations,  and  the  broad  principles 
to  be  used  in  determining  shares  for  each  country. 
These  principles  provide  that  reparations  be  in 
such  form  as  will  not  endanger  the  fulfilment  of 
tlie  program  of  demilitarization  of  Japan  and 
which  will  not  prejudice  the  defraying  of  the  cost 
of  occupation  and  the  maintenance  of  a  minimum 
civilian  standard  of  living.  The  Commission  is 
still  trying  to  determine,  on  a  broad  political  basis, 
the  shares  of  reparations  which  each  particular 
country  should  receive. 

In  conclusion,  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  Japan  at  the  present  moment  is 
the  negotiating  of  a  peace  treaty.  Having  become 
convinced  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  convening 
of  a  peace  conference  on  Japan,  the  United  States 
suggested  on  July  11, 1947,  as  you  will  recall,  to  the 
10  other  countries  members  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  that  a  conference  to  discuss  a  peace 
treaty  for  Japan  be  held  as  soon  as  practicable, 
such  a  conference  to  be  outside  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  but  to  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  members  of  the  Commission.  The  United 
States  further  proposed  that  voting  in  such  a 
conference  be  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  that  it 
initially  be  composed  of  deputies  and  experts  to 
prepare  a  draft  treaty,  and  that  after  such  a  treaty 
was  approved  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  11 
countries  concerned  it  be  submitted  to  a  general 
conference  of  all  the  states  at  war  with  Japan. 
All  of  the  countries  except  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  with  the  proposal  for  an  11-power  confer- 
ence, and  8  of  them  agreed  to  our  proposed  voting 
procedure.  The  Soviet  Union  maintained  that 
the  question  of  convening  a  conference  for  the 
drawing  up  of  a  peace  treaty  for  Japan  should  be 
provisionally  examined  by  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  composed  of  the  United  States,  the  So- 
viet Union,  China,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  August  12,  1947,  the  United  States  rejected 
this  proposal  and  stated  that  it  was  hoped  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  willing  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence of  Far  Eastern  Commission  countries,  such  a 
conference  being  free  to  decide  its  own  procedure. 
On  August  29  the  Soviet  Union  reiterated  its 
former  position.  More  recently  the  Chinese  For- 
eign Minister  has  indicated  that  the  peace  confer- 
ence should  adopt  a  voting  procedure  similar  to 
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that  which  obtains  in  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion, whereby  decisions  are  taken  by  a  majority 
vote  inchuling  the  concurrence  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Press  statements  from  Nanking  have 
indicated  that  if  the  Chinese  participated  in  a 
peace  conference  whicli  the  Soviets  refused  to  at- 
tend such  action  would  have  serious  consequences 
upon  Soviet-Chinese  rehitions  because  of  ai'ticle 
II  of  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty  of  1945,  which  states : 


The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  not  to  enter 
into  separate  negotiations  with  Japan  and  not  to  con- 
clude, without  mutual  consent,  any  armistice  or  peace 
treaty  either  with  the  present  Japanese  Government  or 
with  any  other  government  or  authority  set  up  In  Japan 
which  do  not  renounce  all  aggressive  intentions. 

Before  a  peace  conference  of  Japan  can  be  called, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  work  out  a  voting  pro- 
cedure which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  countries 
concerned. 


Agreement  With  China  To  Implement  Educational  Exchange  Act 


U.S.  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION   IN  CHINA  ESTABLISHED 


[Released  to  the  press  November  10] 

In  Nanking  on  November  10  the  first  agreement 
putting  into  operation  the  program  of  interna- 
tional educational  exchanges  authorized  by  the 
Fulbright  act  (Public  Law  584,  T9th  Congress) 
was  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
AVang  Shih-Chieh,  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  and  J.  Leighton  Stuart, 
the  American  Ambassador  to  China,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

This  agreement  establishes  the  United  States 
Educational  Foundation  in  China  to  administer 
certain  funds  resulting  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
property  to  China.  The  Fulbright  act,  which 
amends  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  is  predi- 
cated on  the  knowledge  that  many  countries  are 
not  able  to  make  complete  payment  for  purchases 
of  these  supplies  in  United  States  dollars.  It 
therefore  provides  that  partial  payment  may  be 
made  in  local  currencies  which  will  then  be  used 
by  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes. 

The  present  agreement  places  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  equiva- 
lent in  Chinese  national  currency  of  20  million 
dollars  United  States  currency  to  be  expended  at 
the  rate  of  not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one 
million  dollars  United  States  currency  annually 
for  certain  educational  purposes.  These  purposes 
include  the  financing  of  "studies,  research,  instruc- 
tion, and  other  educational  activities  of  or  for 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  located  in 
China,  or  of  the  citizens  of  China  in  United  States 
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schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  located 
outside  the  continental  United  States  .  .  .  in- 
cluding payment  for  transportation,  for  tuition, 
maintenance  and  other  expenses  incident  to  scho- 
lastic activities;  or  (2)  furnishing  transportation 
for  citizens  of  China  who  desire  to  attend  United 
States  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  continental  United  States  .  .  .  whose  at- 
tendance will  not  deprive  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  of  an  opportunity  to  attend  such 
schools  and  institutions." 

The  Foundation  will  have  a  five-man  board  of 
directors  consisting  of  the  principal  oflScer  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  in 
China,  two  members  of  the  Embassy  staff,  and  two 
citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  in  China 
(one  representing  American  business  interests, 
and  one  reiDresenting  American  educational  in- 
terests). The  Government  of  China  will  appoint 
advisers  to  the  board. 

Now  that  the  Foundation  in  China  has  been 
established,  information  will  be  made  public  in 
the  near  future  as  to  where  and  how  United  States 
citizens  can  apply  for  grants. 

In  view  of  the  long  and  successful  history  of 
cultural  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  which  has  contributed  so  materially  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  ties  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  it  is  believed  to  be  par- 
ticularly significant  that  this  should  be  the  first 
agreement  under  the  Fulbright  act  to  be  con- 
cluded. 
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TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT! 


Tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China ; 

Desiring  to  promote  further  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  China  by  a  wider  exchange  of  knowledge 
and  professional   talents   through   educational   contacts; 

Considering  that  Section  32  (B)  of  the  United  States 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1044,  as  amended  (Public  Law 
No.  584,  79th  Congress;  60  Stat.  754),  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America  may 
«nter  into  an  agreement  with  any  foreign  government  for 
the  use  of  currencies  or  credits  for  currencies  of  such 
foreign  government  acquired  as  a  result  of  surplus  prop- 
erty disposals  for  certain  educational  activities;  and 

Considering  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  for  the  sale 
of  certain  surplus  war  property,  signed  at  Shanghai  on 
August  30,  1946,  it  is  provided  that  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  shall  make  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  the  equivalent 
of  $20,000,000  (United  States  currency)  for  research,  in- 
struction and  other  educational  activities  under  the  terms 
of  Section  32  (B)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  1 

There  shall  be  established  in  the  capital  city  of  China 
a  foundation  to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Educa- 
tional Foundation  in  China  (hereinafter  designated  "The 
Foundation"),  which  shall  be  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  as  an  organization  created  and 
established  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  the  edu- 
cational program  to  be  financed  by  funds  made  available 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  accordance 
■with  Article  6  (B)  (1)  of  the  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
certain  surplus  war  property  signed  at  Shanghai  on 
August  30,  1946.  Except,  as  provided  in  Article  3  hereof. 
The  Foundation  shall  be  exempt  from  the  domestic  and 
local  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  they  relate 
to  the  use  and  expenditure  of  currencies  and  credits  for 
currencies  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  present  agree- 
ment. 

The  funds  made  available  by  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  shall  be  used  by  the  Foundation  for 
the  purposes,  as  set  forth  in  Section,  32  (B)  of  the  U.S. 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (1)  of  financ- 
ing studies,  re.search,  instruction,  and  other  educa- 
tional activities  of  or  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning 
located  in  China,  or  of  the  citizens  of  China  in  U.S.  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  located  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska  (including  the 
Aleutian  Islands),  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Including  payment  for  transportation,  tuition,  mainte- 
nance and  other  expen.ses  incident  to  scholastic  activities; 


^  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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or  (2)  furnishing  transportation  for  citizens  of  China  who 
desire  to  attend  United  States  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii, 
Alaska  (including  the  Aleutian  Islands),  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  whose  attendance  will  not  deprive 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  an  opportunity 
to  attend  such  schools  and  institutions. 

Article  2 

In  furtherance  of  the  aforementioned  purposes.  The 
Foundation  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  10 
of  the  present  agreement,  exercise  all  powers  necessary  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  this  agreement, 
including  the  following : 

(1)  Receive  funds. 

(2)  Open  and  operate  bank  accounts  in  the  name  of 
The  Foundation  in  a  depository  or  depositories  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

(3)  Disburse  funds  and  make  grants  and  advances  of 
funds  for  the  authorized  purposes  of  The  Foundation. 

(4)  Acquire,  hold,  and  di.spose  of  property  in  the  name 
of  The  Foundation  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
Foundation  may  consider  necessai'y  or  desirable,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  acquisition  of  any  real  proi>erty 
shall  be  subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  also  to  such 
conditions  and  requirements  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed 
by  laws  and  regulations  enforced  in  the  territory  where 
the  proijerty  is  situated. 

(5)  Plan,  adopt,  and  carry  out  programs,  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  Section  32  (B)  of  the  United  States 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  this  agreement. 

(6)  Recommend  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 
provided  for  in  the  United  States  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended,  students,  professors,  research  scholars, 
resident  in  China,  and  institutions  of  China  qualified  to 
participate  in  the  program  in  accordance  with  the  afore- 
said act. 

(7)  Recommend  to  the  aforesaid  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships  such  qualifications  for  the  selections  of 
l)articipants  in  the  iirogranis  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
for  achieving  tlie  purxwse  and  objectives  of  The  Founda- 
tion. 

(8)  Provide  for  periodic  audits  of  the  accounts  of  The 
Foundation  as  directed  by  auditors  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(9)  Engage  administrative  and  clerical  staff  and  fix 
and  pay  the  salaries  and  wages  thereof. 

Article  3 
All   expenditures   by   The   Foundation   shall   be   made 
pursuant  to  an  annual  budget  to  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America  pursuant 
to  such  regulations  as  he  may  i)rescribe. 
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Article  i 

The  Foundation  shall  plan  its  annual  programs  in  such 
a  way  that  full  use  sliall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  of 
the  funds  made  available  to  The  Foundation  for  each 
year.  The  Foundation  shall  not  enter  into  any  commit- 
ments or  create  any  obligation  which  shall  bind  The 
Foimdation  in  excess  of  the  funds  to  be  received  during 
any  given  calendar  year. 

Article  5 

'The  management  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  The 
Foundation  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  (here- 
inafter designated  the  "Board"),  consisting  of  five  di- 
rectors. 

The  principal  officer  in  charge  of  the  diplomatic  mission 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  China 
(hereinafter  designated  as  "Chief  of  Mission")  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  He  shall  have  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  members  of  the  Board  at  his 
discretion.  The  four  other  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  as  follows:  (A)  two  members  of  the  Embassy  staff, 
one  of  whom  shall  serve  as  treasurer;  and  (B)  two  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America,  one  representative 
of  American  business  interests  in  Cliina  and  one  repre- 
sentative of  American  educational  interests  in  China. 

The  two  members  specified  in  (B)  of  the  last  preceding 
paragraph  shall  be  resident  in  China  and  shall  serve  from 
the  time  of  their  appointment  until  the  succeeding  De- 
cember 31  next  following  such  appointment.  They  shall 
be  eligible  for  reapiwintmeut.  All  the  four  members  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Chief  of  Mission.  Vacancies  by 
reason  of  resignations,  transfers  of  residence  outside  of 
China,  expiration  of  term  of  service,  or  otherwise  shall 
be  tilled  in  accordance  with  this  procedure. 

The  Chinese  Government  shall  appoint  a  number  of  ad- 
visers to  the  Board  not  to  exceed  tive,  who  may  attend  all 
the  meetings  of  the  Board  and  participate  in  its  discus- 
sions. The  advisers  shall  have  no  vote,  but  their  opinion 
shall  be  given  due  consideration  by  the  Board  at  all  its 
deliberations. 

The  directors  and  advisers  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation, but  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to  pay  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  directors  and  advisers  in  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  Board. 

Article  6 

The  Board  shall  adopt  such  by-laws  and  appoint  stich 
committees  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Foundation. 

Article  7 

Reports  as  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  be  made  annually  on  the 
activities  of  The  Foundation  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China. 
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Article  8 

The  principal  office  of  The  Foundation  shall  be  in  the 
capital  city  of  China,  but  meetings  of  the  Board  and  any 
of  its  committees  may  be  held  in  such  other  places  as  the 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  and  the  activi- 
ties of  any  of  The  Foundation's  officers  or  staff  may  be 
carried  on  at  such  places  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

Article  9 

The  Board  may  appoint  an  executive  officer  and  deter- 
mine his  salary  and  term  of  service,  provided,  however, 
that  in  the  event  it  is  found  to  be  impracticable  for  the 
Board  to  secure  an  appointee  acceptable  to  the  Chairman, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  may 
provide  an  executive  officer  and  such  assistants  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  ensure  the  effective  operation  of  the 
program.  The  executive  officer  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Board's  programs  and 
activities  in  accordance  with  the  Board's  resolutions  and 
directives.  In  his  absence  or  disability,  the  Board  may 
appoint  a  substitute  for  such  time  as  it  seems  necessary 
or  desirable. 

Article  10 

The  decisions  of  the  Board  in  all  matters  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  be  subject  to  bis  review. 

Article  11 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  shall,  within 
30  days  of  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  agree- 
ment, deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  of 
America  an  amount  of  Chinese  national  currency  equiva- 
lent to  $2.50,000  (United  States  currency).  Thereafter, 
commencing  with  January  1,  1948,  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  shall  during  each  calendar  year,  deposit 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  upon  demand 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  amounts  of 
Chinese  national  currency  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent 
of  $1,000,000  (United  States  currency)  and  in  aggregate 
totalling  the  equivalent  of  $20,000,000.  The  first  deposit  of 
Chinese  national  currency  equivalent  to  $250,000  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  deposit  for  the  calendar  year 
1948.  The  rate  of  exchange  lietween  currency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  and  United  States  cur- 
rency to  be  used  in  determining  the  amount  of  currency  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  to  be  deposited 
from  time  to  time  hereafter,  shall  be  at  the  par  value 
between  Chinese  dollars  and  United  States  dollars  estab- 
lished in  conformity  with  procedures  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  or  in  the  absence  of  such  a  par  value  the 
rate  shall  be  the  open  market  rate  as  established  by  the 
Central  Bank  of  China.  Should  this  latter  rate,  for  any 
reason,  appear  to  be  inequitable  or  be  abolished,  the  rate 
will  be  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  Govermuent 
of  the  Republic  of  China  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  make  available  to  the  Foundation  Chinese 
national  currency  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Foundation  but  in  no  event  in  excess  of  budgetary 
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limitation  established  pursuant  to  Article  3  of  the  present 
agreement. 

Article  12 

Wherever,  in  the  present  agreement,  the  term  "Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America"  is  used,  it  shall 
be  understood  to  mean  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  any  oflJcer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  designated  by 
him  to  act  in  his  behalf. 

ArticJe  13 

The  present  agreement  may  be  amended  by  the  exchange 
of  diplomatic  notes  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China. 

Article  14 

The  present  agreement  shall  come  into  force  upon  the 
date  of  signature. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  au- 
thorized thereto  by  their  respective  governments,  have 
signed  the  present  agreement. 
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For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  B.C.  Address  re- 
quests direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except 
in  the  case  of  free  pnbUcations,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Displaced-Persons  Problem:  A  Collection  of  Recent 
Official  Statements.  European  Series  26.  Pub.  2899. 
(Reprint.)     26  pp.     150. 

Statements  by  the  President,  tlie  Secretary  of  State, 
and  others  on  the  living  conditions  of  displaced  per- 
sons in  Europe  and  their  future  prospects  for  reset- 
tlement, in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

1st  Report  to  Congress  on  Assistance  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, for  the  period  ended  September  30,  1947.  Near  East- 
ern Series  11.     Pub.  295T.     v,  53  pp.     20^. 

Report  by  the  President  covering  activities  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  under  authority  of  Public  Law  7.5, 
enabling  the  United  States  to  render  financial,  tech- 
nical, and  material  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Aspects  of  Current  American  Foreign  Policy.  Pub.  2061. 
iii,  60  pp.     20(<. 

The  subjects  of  the  chapters  include:  peacemaking 
and  occupation  ;  the  United  Nations ;  support  of  free 
nations ;  European  recovery ;  international  economic 
policy ;  dependent  areas ;  armaments  and  atomic 
energy ;  and  the  inter-American  system.  Written  to 
help  American  citizens  to  understand  better  certain 
of  the  issues  and  problems  in  our  relations  with  other 
nations. 
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Statisticians  of   Panama   and   Uruguay  Visit 
Census  Bureau 

[Released  to  the  press  November  13] 

Juan  A.  Rivera,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Economy  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  Panama,  and  Fermin  Carlos  Boado, 
Subdirector  General  of  Statistics,  Ministry  of 
Finance,  Uruguay,  have  received  grants-in-aid 
from  the  Department  of  State  under  the  program 
administered  by  the  Division  of  International  Ex- 
change of  Persons  of  the  Department. 

These  statisticians  came  to  the  United  States  in 
September  to  participate  in  the  First  Session  of 
the  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute  and  the 
Twenty-fifth  Session  of  the  International  Statis- 
tical Institute.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  meetings 
they  remained  in  Washington  at  tlie  invitation  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  consult  witli  officers  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census  concerning  plans  for 
the  1950  census  of  the  Americas. 


Recovery  of  American  Property 

— Continued  from  page  1000 

lently  or  under  duress  by  the  Japanese  or  their 
agents,  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  government  of 
the  Allied  country.  The  four  categories  are:  in- 
dustrial and  transportation  machinery  and  equip- 
ment ;  gold,  other  precious  metals,  precious  gems, 
foreign  securities,  foreign  currencies,  and  other 
foreign -exchange  assets;  cultural  objects;  and  ag- 
ricultural products  and  industrial  raw  materials.^ 
The  specification  of  the  four  categories  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  other  types  of  looted 
property  found  in  Japan  may  be  restored,  upon 
proper  identification,  to  tlie  governments  of  the 
countries  from  which  the  property  has  been  taken. 
American  owners  of  property  seized  by  the  Jap- 
anese, the  present  location  of  which  is  not  known, 
may  submit  descriptions  of  the  property  and  evi- 
dence of  ownership  to  the  Embassy  at  Nanking  for 
forwarding  to  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  will  enlist  the  aid  of  appropriate 
Chinese  authorities  in  an  attempt  to  find  the  miss- 
ing property. 


'  Bulletin  of  July  28,  1946,  p.  163. 
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Loyalty  Review  Board  of  Civil  Service  Commission 
Will  Hear  Dismissal  Case  Appeals 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  14] 

I  deejDly  appreciate  the  willingness  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  established 
within  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  give  of 
their  service  to  that  Board.  Their  acceptance  in- 
volves real  personal  sacrifice.  At  the  same  time, 
they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  are  contributing  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  confronting  our  Govern- 
ment today. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  when  I  say  that  disloyal  and  subversive  ele- 
ments must  be  removed  from  the  employ  of  the 
Government.  We  must  not,  however,  permit  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  be  labeled 
as  disloyal  or  potentially  disloyal  to  their  Govern- 
ment when  no  valid  basis  exists  for  arriving  at 
such  a  conclusion.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Federal  em23loyees  are  loyal  citizens  who  are 
giving  conscientiously  of  their  energy  and  skills 
to  the  United  States.  I  do  not  want  them  to  fear 
they  are  the  objects  of  any  "witch  hunt".  They  are 
not  being  spied  upon ;  they  are  not  being  restricted 
in  their  activities.  They  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  loyalty  program,  since  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  guarantee  full  protection  to  those 
who  are  suspected  of  disloyalty.  Rumor,  gossip, 
or  suspicion  will  not  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  dis- 
missal of  an  employe  for  disloyalty. 

Any  person  suspected  of  disloyalty  must  be 
served  with  a  written  notice  of  the  charges  against 
him  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  him  to  prepare 
his  defense.  In  some  unusual  situations  security 
considerations  may  not  allow  full  disclosure. 

It  would  have  been  possible  for  the  Government 
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to  remove  disloyal  persons  merely  by  serving  them 
with  the  charges  against  them  and  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  answer  those  charges.  I  realize 
fully,  however,  the  stigma  attached  to  a  removal 
for  disloyalty.  Accordingly,  I  have  ordered  the 
agencies  of  the  Government,  except  where  a  few 
agencies  find  it  necessary  to  exercise  extraordinary 
powers  granted  to  them  by  the  Congress,  to  give 
hearings  to  persons  who  are  charged  with  dis- 
loyalty. 

Loyalty  boards  are  being  set  up  in  each  agency 
for  this  purpose.  They  are  definitely  not  "kanga- 
roo" courts.  The  personnel  of  these  boards  is  being 
carefully  selected  by  the  head  of  each  agency  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  judicious  in  temperament 
and  fair-minded.  Hearings  before  the  boards  will 
be  conducted  so  as  to  establish  all  pertinent  facts 
and  to  accord  the  suspected  employee  every 
possible  opportunity  to  present  his  defense.  The 
employee  is  to  be  given  the  right  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  counsel  or  a  representative  of  his  own 
choosing. 

After  the  hearing  has  been  completed  the 
Loyalty  Boaid  in  each  department  can  recommend 
the  retention  or  the  dismissal  of  an  employee.  But 
the  matter  does  not  rest  there.  The  employee  may 
appeal  the  findings  of  the  Loyalty  Board  to  the 
head  of  the  department,  who  can  either  approve  or 
disapprove  the  board's  recommendations. 

If  the  head  of  the  department  orders  the  dis- 
missal of  the  employee,  he  has  still  another  avenue 
of  appeal :  namely,  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
within  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  This  Board 
is  composed  of  outstanding  citizens  of  the  United 
States.    These  citizens  have  no  ax  to  grind.    They 
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will  not  be  concerned  with  personalities.  Their 
judgment  will  be  as  detached  as  is  humanly 
possible. 

I  expect  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  func- 
tion in  a  very  real  sense  as  a  staff  agency  of  the 
President  for  the  purpose  of  doing  everything  it 
can  to  help  him  see  to  it  that  all  aspects  of  this 
program  are  carried  forward  in  an  expeditious  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

I  am  looking  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation for  the  conduct  of  all  loyalty  investigations 
which  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  program. 

I  am  looking  to  the  Loyalty  Keview  Board  to 
develop  standards  for  the  conduct  of  hearings  and 
the  consideration  of  cases  within  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  staff  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Board  should  make  sure  that  there  is  complete 
imderstanding  of  and  adherence  to  these  standards 
in  all  the  departments  and  agencies. 

The  question  of  standards  is  of  deep  concern  to 
me.  Under  the  Executive  order  inaugurating  this 
program,  provision  has  been  made,  for  example, 
for  furnishing  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  by 
the  Attorney  General  the  name  of  each  foreign  or 
domestic  organization,  association,  movement, 
group,  or  combination  of  persons  which  he,  after 
appropriate  investigation  and  determination,  has 
designated  as  totalitarian.  Fascist,  Communist,  or 
subversive.  The  Executive  order  in  turn  provides 
that  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  shall  disseminate 
such  information  to  all  departments  and  agencies. 

This  provision  of  the  order  has  been  interpreted 
by  some  to  mean  that  any  person  who  at  any  time 
happened  to  belong  to  one  of  these  organizations 
would  automatically  be  dismissed  from  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  interpretation  completely  overlooks  the 
fact  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Executive 
order,  "the  standard  for  the  refusal  of  employment 
or  the  removal  from  employment  in  an  executive 
department  or  agency  on  grounds  relating  to 
loyalty  shall  be  that,  on  all  the  evidence,  reasonable 
grounds  exist  for  belief  that  the  person  involved 
is  disloyal  to  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

Membership  in  an  organization  is  simply  one 
piece  of  evidence  which  may  or  may  not  be  helpful 
in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  action  which 
is  to  l)e  taken  in  a  particular  case. 


The  Government  has  a  great  stake  in  these  loy- 
alty proceedings.  The  Government,  as  the  largest 
employer  in  the  United  States,  must  be  the  model 
of  a  fair  employer.  It  must  guarantee  that  the 
civil  rights  of  all  employees  of  the  Government 
shall  be  protected  properly  and  adequately.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  the  loyalty  program  will  be  en- 
forced. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Reorientation  Seminars  for  Returned 
Foreign  Service  Personnel 

[Released  to  the  press  November  4] 

Inauguration  of  a  program  of  monthly  Ameri- 
can reorientation  seminars  for  Foreign  Service 
personnel  returning  to  the  United  States  on  trans- 
fer or  home  leave  was  announced  on  November  4 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  the  Department 
of  State's  in-service  training  organization. 

The  purpose  of  the  seminars  will  be  to  brief  em- 
ployees who  have  been  out  of  the  country  on  latest 
developments  in  the  United  States,  to  give  them 
a  more  accurate  understanding  of  domestic  Ameri- 
can conditions.  Economists,  political  observers, 
public-opinion  analysts,  and  Army  and  Navy 
spokesmen  will  address  groups  in  four  two-hour 
meetings  devoted  respectively  to  American  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  prospects,  political  and 
social  trends  in  the  United  States,  and  American 
jjublic  opinion  on  foreign  affairs.  The  first  semi- 
nars were  held  on  November  4  and  5.  Other  dates 
will  be  December  2  and  3,  January  G  and  7,  and 
each  succeeding  month  on  the  first  consecutive 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

The  program  is  part  of  the  Department's  over- 
all effort  to  keep  Foreign  Service  personnel  in 
closer  contact  with  American  life.  Other  aspects 
of  this  effort  are  the  more  frequent  home  leaves 
now  granted,  more  frequent  assignments  to  Wash- 
ington, and  a  program  of  planned  tours  of  indus- 
trial plants,  business  houses,  labor  conventions, 
and  so  forth,  for  returning:  officers. 
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Appointment  of  Officers 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  November  14 
the  appointment  of  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson  as  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Otfice  of  Kurojiean  Affairs,  effective  on  tliat 
(late.  Mr.  Thompson  was  t'hief  of  the  Division  of  Eastern 
European  Affairs. 

This  ix>sition  has  been  created  in  view  of  the  increasing 
pressure  of  political  work  in  the  Otfice  of  I'luropean  Affairs 
and  is  in  addition  to  the  present  position  of  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  this  Office  held  by  Samuel  Reber,  wliose  appointment 
was  announce<l  September  21,  1947. 

The  Department  also  announced  on  November  14  the 
appointment  of  Theodore  C.  Achilles,  until  recently  at- 
tached to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  to  be  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Western  European  Affairs,  succeeding  Mr.  Reber. 


Others  appointed  to  offices  in  the  Department  include : 

Frank  Gardiner  Wisner  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  occupied  areas,  effective  November  10,  1947. 

Cecil  B.  Lyon  as  Special  Assistant,  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  political  affairs,  effective  October 
19,  1947. 

Sheldon  T.  Mills  as  Chief,  Division  of  North  and  West 
Coast  Affairs,  effective  October  19,  1947. 

Howard  H.  Tewk.sbury  as  Chief,  Division  of  River  Plate 
Affairs,   effective  October   19,   1947. 

Walworth  Barbour  as  Chief,  Division  of  Southern  Euro- 
pean Affairs,  effective  July  1,  1947. 

Richard  R.  Ely  as  Cliief,  Division  of  Philippine  Affairs, 
effective  October  19,  1947. 

John  M.  Allison  as  Chief,  Division  of  Northeast  Asian 
Affairs,  effective  October  6,  1947. 
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THE  WORLD  TALKS  OVER  ITS  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  PROBLEMS 


ly  N.  E.  Dodd 


Chairman  of  U.S.  Delegation 


At  its  Geneva  conference  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  took  important  steps  toward 
meeting  both  the  current  emergency  problems  of  insufficient 
world  food  supply  and  the  equally  difficult  longer-range 
problems  of  the  world's  most  universal  industry. 


Like  the  two  preceding  sessions,  the  third  session 
of  the  Conference  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  at  Geneva,  August  25  to  September 
11,  was  held  during  a  period  of  persisting  food 
scarcity  arising  out  of  the  war  and  a  succession 
of  unfavorable  crop  years  in  much  of  the  world. 

Thus  it  was  natural  that  discussion  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  current  food  situation,  rather  than 
the  long-term  agricultural  improvement  program 
which  was  envisioned  at  the  founding  of  Fag,  high- 
lighted the  Geneva  Conference. 

The  Geneva  Conference  also  was  marked,  how- 
ever, by  the  first  annual  consultation,  among  prin- 
cipal officials  of  the  54  member  nations,  on  the 
world  food  situation  and  on  national  agricultural 
programs.  Such  a  consultation,  aimed  at  integrat- 
ing the  diverse  national  progi-ams  so  far  as  possible 
into  a  common  attack  on  the  immediate  as  well  as 
long-term  problems  of  hunger  and  of  instability  in 
prices  and  supplies,  was  one  of  the  principal  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Fag  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion on  World  Food  Proposals.^ 

Through  the  consultation,  and  also  by  setting 
up  a  council  of  Fag,  consisting  of  18  member  gov- 
ernments, to  keep  the  changing  world  food  situa- 
tion under  constant  review,  the  Conference  moved 
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tc  meet  the  world's  food  and  agricultural  problems. 

The  background  of  the  story  of  the  Conference's 
third  session  at  Geneva  includes  not  only  the  con- 
tinuing food  scarcity  but  also  Fag's  pioneering, 
during  its  two  short  years  of  life,  into  problems  of 
organization,  staffing,  and  relationships  with  other 
international  organizations. 

The  first  (Quebec)  session  of  the  Conference,  at 
which  the  Fag  constitution  was  adopted,  was  held 
in  the  fall  of  1945,  shortly  after  full  victory  over 
the  Axis  powers  had  been  achieved.  At  that  time 
it  was  expected  that  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  would  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  immediate  postwar  relief  and 
rehabilitation  task.  The  full  effect  upon  food 
supply  of  the  war's  destruction  and  disorganiza- 
tion had  not  become  apparent.  It  was  true  that 
the  1945  crops  in  densely  populated  areas  of  the 
world  had  fallen  short  because  of  a  poor  season, 
but  the  continuing  unfavorable  conditions  of  1946 
and  1947  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 

By  the  spring  of  1946  the  world  was  more  imme- 
diately concerned  with  food  relief,  especially  in 

'  See  report  of  U.S.  Delegation  to  this  Commission,  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  De- 
partment of  State  publication  2826. 
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densely  populated  Europe  and  Asia,  than  in  the 
long-term  problems  which  were  to  be  Fao's  task. 

To  meet  this  situation  Fao  called  the  Washing- 
ton Special  Meeting  on  Urgent  Food  Problems  in 
May  1946.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Food  Council  was  created. 
The  Council's  work  was  to  survey  needs  and  avail- 
able supplies  and  to  recommend  international  allo- 
cation of  scarce  food  supplies  and  certain  necessi- 
ties of  production,  such  as  fertilizers.  The  Coun- 
cil has  operated  through  a  number  of  commodity 
committees  of  experts  representing  the  various 
exporting  and  importing  countries.  After  ap- 
proval in  the  Council  the  committees'  recommen- 
dations have  been  transmitted  to  the  member  na- 
tions for  such  action  as  they  may  be  able  to  take. 
The  process  has  assured  a  degree  of  equity  in  meet- 
ing the  general  scarcity  situation.  The  Iefo 
was  regarded  throughout  as  a  temporary  emer- 
gency mechanism. 

For  this  reason  the  special  meeting  requested 
Sir  John  Boyd  Orr,  the  Director  General  of  Fao, 
to  work  out  longer-term  plans  looking  toward 
maintenance  of  stable  and  adequate  food  supplies 
and  fair  and  stable  prices  and  to  present  these 
plans  to  the  Fao  member  nations  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  Director  General  thereupon  prepared  pro- 
posals for  a  World  Food  Board,  summoned  the 
Fao  Conference  to  hold  its  second  session  at  Copen- 
hagen in  September  1946 — two  months  early — 
and  laid  the  proposals  before  the  Conference. 

The  Copenhagen  Conference  approved  the  ob- 
jectives of  these  proposals,  stating  them  as  follows : 

"ff.  developing  and  organizing  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  utilization  of  basic  foods  to  provide 
diets  on  a  health  standard  for  the  jjeople  of  all 
countries. 

"&.  stabilizing  agricultural  prices  at  levels  fair 
to  producers  and  consumers  alike." 

An  expert  Preparatory  Commission  on  World 
Food  Proposals  was  created,  consisting  of  17  na- 
tions, to  study  the  Director  General's  proposals 
and  alternative  proposals  directed  toward  the  same 
objectives  and  to  develop  more  detailed  plans  for 
such  international  machinery  as  might  be  needed 
to  achieve  the  objectives.  This  Commission  met 
for  three  months  in  Washington,  beginning  in 
October  1946. 

In  its  reiDort  the  Commission  emphasized  that 


the  objectives  could  not  be  attained  by  efforts  lim- 
ited to  the  agricultural  field  but  only  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  an  expanding  world  economy.  However, 
wide-spread  application  of  advanced  agricultural 
technologies  would  be  an  essential  part  of  general 
development,  and  to  this  end  Fao  would  need  to 
accelerate  its  program  and  to  cooperate  closely 
with  national  and  international  efforts. 

For  the  special  problems  of  instability  of  sup- 
plies and  prices  of  agricultural  primary  commod- 
ities, the  Commission  recommended  the  develop- 
ment of  international  commodity  arrangements, 
applying  in  each  case  to  a  specific  commodity  situ- 
ation in  which  wide-spread  unemployment  or  bur- 
densome surplus  had  developed  or  was  expected 
to  develop. 

Such  arrangements  or  agreements  might  deal 
with  stocks,  ranges  of  international  prices,  export 
shares  in  the  world  market,  and  especially  with 
means  to  expand  consumption,  in  such  ways  as  to 
stabilize  prices  at  fair  levels.  For  at  least  certain 
food  products,  the  arrangements  might  provide 
for  special-price  sales  beyond  export  quotas  in 
order  to  support  emergency  food  programs  or  to 
help  meet  problems  of  chronic  malnutrition  in  cer- 
tain areas  until  general  economic  development 
could  remove  the  underlying  causes  of  malnutri- 
tion. 

The  charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation, which  was  at  that  time  being  drafted  at 
London,  contained  provision  for  international 
commodity  arrangements  under  these  general  con- 
ditions. The  Fao  Preparatory  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  the  draft  charter  principles  as  to 
international  commodity  arrangements  should  be 
adopted  by  the  member  nations  as  a  guide  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  negotiations. 

In  order  to  coordinate  action  among  various 
commodities  in  respect  of  which  international  com- 
modity arrangements  might  be  undertaken  during 
the  interval  before  the  proposed  International 
Trade  Organization  could  be  set  up  with  its  Com- 
modity Commission,  an  interim  Coordinating 
Committee  on  International  Commodity  Agree- 
ments was  recommended.  This  has  since  been  cre- 
ated under  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  and  consists  of  a  representative,  nomi- 
nated by  Fao,  for  agricultural  primary  commodi- 
ties ;  a  representative  for  nonagricultural  primary 
commodities;  and  a  representative  of  the  Ito 
Preparatory  Committee. 
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■  Finally,  the  Commission  concluded  that  if  Fag 
is  to  play  its  proper  part  in  such  activities  it  would 
need  a  more  flexible  and  continuous  policy -forming 
body  than  its  annual  Conference  sessions.  Con- 
sideration was  therefore  given  to  the  formation 
of  an  executive  body  consisting  of  national  repre- 
sentatives. As  a  cross  section  of  the  Fag  Confer- 
ence, the  executive  body  could  act  between  Con- 
ference sessions  to  keep  the  world  food  and  agri- 
cultural situation,  and  particular  commodity  prob- 
lems, under  review.  Such  a  body  also  could  shape 
up  for  policy-level  discussions  in  the  annual  con- 
sultation the  critical  questions  arising  out  of  the 
changing  world  situation. 

Shortly  after  the  Commission  made  its  report  in 
January  19-17,  the  United  States  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Fao  constitution,  substituting 
an  executive  body  of  18  member  nations  ( the  Coun- 
cil of  Fao)  for  the  then  existing  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  Executive  Committee  of  Fao  con- 
sisted of  15  persons,  serving  in  their  individual 
capacities  rather  than  as  representatives  of  gov- 
ernments, and  had  no  policy-forming  functions. 

The  Conference 

The  Preparatory  Commission's  report  became 
the  principal  matter  for  the  agenda  of  the  third 
session  of  the  Conference,  which  was  called  into 
session  at  Geneva  on  August  25,  1947,  two  months 
earlier  than  originally  scheduled. 

It  was  decided  to  begin  at  this  Conference  the 


^The  list  of  delegations  follows: 

Member  Nations:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia  (sent  rep- 
resentatives as  observers),  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador, 
Finland,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Italy,  Lebanon, 
Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Peru,  Philippine  Republic,  Poland,  Portugal, 
Siam,  Switzerland,  Syria,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and  Yugo- 
slavia (sent  representatives  as  observers). 

FAO  Member  Nations  Not  Represented:  Costa  Rica, 
Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  Paraguay. 

Nonmember  Countries  (Observers) :  Argentina,  Bulgaria, 
Iran,  Rumania,  Sweden,  and  Turkey. 

United  Nations  and  Specialized  Agencies:  United  Na- 
tions, International  Labor  Organization,  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  International 
Monetary  Fund,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 


holding  of  the  annual  review  and  consultation  on 
the  world  food  and  agincultural  outlook  and 
national  programs,  which  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission had  recommended. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  review,  consideration 
of  the  Preparatory  Commission's  report,  and  the 
proposals  for  constitutional  amendment  which  re- 
sulted therefrom,  there  were  other  important  items 
on  the  agenda.  These  included  the  question  of 
a  permanent  seat  for  Fao,  establishment  of  re- 
gional offices,  the  scale  of  contributions  by  member 
governments,  examination  of  the  programs  of  the 
Fao  technical  divisions  and  of  consequential  bud- 
get proposals,  and  the  election  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee members.  The  last  in  this  case  became  in- 
stead the  election  of  members  of  the  new  Council 
of  Fag.  a  director  general  also  was  expected  to 
be  chosen,  since  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  expressed  his 
wish  to  retire  on  completion  of  his  two-year  term. 
However,  Sir  John  agreed  to  remain  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  chosen  sometime  in  1948. 

Voting  delegations  representing  47  of  the  54  Fao 
member  nations  attended,  and  two  others  had  ob- 
servers present.  In  addition  observers  repre- 
sented six  nonmember  nations,  the  Holy  See,  12 
international  nongovernmental  organizations,  and 
the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
occupying  Japan.  Fourteen  intergovernmental 
organizations,  including  the  United  Nations  and 
six  of  its  specialized  agencies,  were  represented.^ 

The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  was  headed 
by  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Norris  E.  Dodd. 


Cultural  Organization,  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund,  and  World  Health  Organization  Interim  Com- 
mission. 

Military  Occupation  Authorities:  General  Headquarters, 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  Tokyo. 

International  Governmental  Organizations:  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Food  Council,  International  Wheat 
Council,  International  Sugar  Council,  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee,  International  Council  for  the  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Sea,  Pan  American  Union,  and  Interna- 
tional Wine  OflBce. 

International  Nongovernmental  Organizations:  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  International  Federation  of 
Agricultural  Producers,  International  Cooperative  Alli- 
ance, International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  International 
Landworkers'  Federation,  Associated  Country  Women  of 
the  World,  International  Council  of  Women,  International 
Union  for  Child  Welfare,  International  Dairy  Federation, 
International  Commission  of  Agricultural  Industries,  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  International 
Federation  of  Technical  Agriculturalists. 
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It  included  members  of  Congi-ess,  representing 
the  two  major  political  parties  and  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  on  Agriculture,  and 
representatives  of  the  major  farm  organizations, 
of  organized  consumers,  of  the  forestry  and  fish- 
eries industries,  and  of  the  Federal  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Interior,  Labor,  and 
State.  The  advice  and  support  of  this  group, 
which  found  itself  unanimous  on  every  significant 
issue,  were  invaluable  throughout  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  elected  as  chairman  Dr.  F.  T. 
Wahlen  of  Switzerland,  member  of  the  State 
Council  and  professor  at  the  Federal  Polytechnic 
School,  and  as  vice  chairman.  Dr.  P.  W.  Tsou  of 
China,  Dr.  P.  R.  Viljoen  of  South  Africa,  and 
Mahmoud  Zaki  Bey  of  Egypt. 

"The  task  before  us  is  a  heavy  one,"  said  Dr. 
Wahlen  in  assuming  his  office.  "With  its  economic 
life  severely  disrupted  by  war,  the  world  urgently 
needs  to  reestablish  itself  on  fii-m  foundations. 
The  Fao  is  one  of  the  agencies  which  must  play  a 
leading  role  in  bringing  about  this  process,  with- 
out which  our  entire  civilization  might  well  be 
overtaken  by  irreparable  catastrophe." 

The  Conference  set  up  three  commissions,  re- 
ferring appropriate  agenda  items  to  them  as  fol- 
lows: 

Commission  I,  to  conduct  the  annual  review  of 
the  situation  and  consultation  on  national  pro- 
grams and  to  consider  the  policy  chapters  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission's  report,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Viscount  Bruce,  who  had  been  chair- 
man of  the  Preparatory  Commission. 

Commission  II,  to  consider  the  activities  of 
Fao's  technical  divisions,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  budgetary  provisions  for  projected  work, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  P.  J.  DuToit  of  South 
Africa. 

Commission  III,  to  consider  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  and  consequent  changes 
in  rules  of  procedure,  general  financial  questions, 
and  related  administrative  and  relationship  prob- 
lems, under  the  chairmanship  of  S.  Y.  Krishna- 
swamy  of  India. 

Conference  Decisions  and  Recommendations 

In  brief  summary  the  more  important  Confer- 
ence actions  were  as  follows : 

1.  Reviewing  the  world's  food  situation  and 
finding  it  critical,  with  prospect  of  remaining  so 
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for  at  least  several  years,  the  Conference  recom- 
mended that  member  nations  should  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  insure  more  efficient  collection,  distri- 
bution, and  utilization  of  food  supplies.  The 
Conference  recommended  that  the  system  of  allo- 
cating short  supplies  be  maintained  for  the  present 
and  that  the  International  Emergency  Food  Coun- 
cil's functions  be  continued  by  incorporating  them 
into  the  Council  of  Fao  in  accordance  with  terms 
to  be  agreed  upon.  Changes  were  made  in  Fag's 
rules  of  procedure  to  authorize  this.  The  Confer- 
ence approved  detailed  arrangements  suggested  by 
a  working  party  on  fertilizers  and  farm  machin- 
ery, looking  toward  provision  of  more  adequate 
supplies  of  these  requisites  to  increased  food  pro- 
duction. 

2.  The  report  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
on  World  Food  Proposals  was  generally  endorsed. 
As  already  outlined,  this  calls  for  national  and 
international  action  toward  expansion  of  produc- 
tion and  trade;  for  an  annual  review  in  the  Fao 
Conference  of  the  world  food  and  agricultural  sit- 
uation and  of  national  programs ;  for  international 
commodity  arrangements  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples referred  to  in  the  resolution  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  March  28, 1947,  and  set  out 
in  the  Preparatory  Commission's  report ;  and  for 
Fao  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  study,  and  the 
promotion  where  required,  of  intergovernmental 
action  in  this  field. 

3.  With  respect  to  particular  products,  the  Con- 
ference considered  that  a  meeting  at  governmental 
level  should  be  called  as  early  as  possible  in  south- 
east Asia  to  take  up  the  question  of  implementing 
the  recent  Rice  Study  Gi'oup's  recommendations 
looking  toward  a  rice  agreement.  The  Commis- 
sion also  endorsed  the  report  of  the  Marianske- 
Lazne  International  Timber  Conference  concern- 
ing improvement  of  European  timber  supplies. 
Noting  the  beginning  of  a  study  on  salted  fish,  the 
Conference  recommended  that  such  studies  be  ex- 
tended to  other  fisheries  commodities.  In  recom- 
mending that  further  commodity  studies  be  under- 
taken, the  Conference  drew  attention  particularly 
to  fats  and  oils  and  to  fruit  and  horticultural 
products. 

4.  The  proposals  of  tlie  United  States  for  amend- 
ment of  the  Fao  constitution  and  rules  of  pro- 
cedure were  adopted  with  a  few  further  amend- 
ments. The  principal  effect  of  the  change  is  to 
replace   the   Executive   Committee   with   an    18- 
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member-nation  Council  of  Fad  under  an  inde- 
pendent chairman  chosen  by  the  Conference.  The 
Council's  functions  are  those  outlined  in  the  report 
of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  plus  authority  to 
take  over  the  task  of  making  recommendations 
regarding  the  allocating  of  scarce  foods  and  agri- 
cultural production  supplies  hitherto  carried  on 
by  the  International  Emergency  Food  Comicil. 
The  Council  is  to  establish  a  coordinating  com- 
mittee on  Fao's  technical  activities,  consisting  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Council  and  chairmen  of  the 
Council's  Committee  on  Financial  Control  and  of 
the  various  existing  standing  advisory  committees. 
Viscount  Bruce  was  chosen  as  independent  Council 
chairman. 

5.  The  Conference  elected  to  Council  member- 
ship the  following  governments,  the  length  of  term 
for  each  being  decided  by  lot :  Three  years — Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  Italy,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
United  States  of  America;  two  years — China, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Netherlands,  Philippine  Re- 
public, and  United  Kingdom ;  one  year — Australia, 
Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  India,  and  Mexico. 
Hereafter,  six  nations  are  to  be  elected  annually 
to  three-year  Council  membership  terms. 

6.  It  is  possible  here  to  mention  in  only  the  brief- 
est way  the  numerous  reconunendations  of  Com- 
mission II  on  the  technical  work  of  Fao,  which 
are  summarized  as  follows: 

Agriculture 

(1)  That  high  priority  be  given  to  a  study  of 
technical  and  financial  aspects  of  irrigation  needs 
of  various  countries,  especially  of  those  less  devel- 
oped industrially,  considering  relationship  with 
hydroelectric  development  and  agricultural  mech- 
anization. 

(2)  That  work  aimed  at  stimulating  fertilizer 
production  be  expanded  and  attention  given  in 
fertilizer  studies  to  use  of  organic  fertilizer  de- 
rived from  sewage. 

(3)  That  recommendations  of  the  special  meet- 
ing (London,  August  5  to  12,  1947)  on  losses  in 
stored  foodstuffs  due  to  infestation  be  endorsed. 

(4)  That  Fao  formulate  for  government  consid- 
eration an  international  agreement  aimed  at  co- 
ordination of  existing  regulatory  and  quarantine 
legislation  relating  to  plant  health  and  encourage 
international  cooperation  to  control  plant  para- 
sites. 

(5)  That  Fao  disseminate  information  specify- 


ing the  pests  and  diseases  of  specific  crops  for 
which  new  insecticides,  fungicides,  and  weed  kill- 
ers should  be  used. 

(6)  That  Fao  study  (possibly  in  cooperation 
with  other  agencies)  methods  of  analyzing  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides,  leading  to  international 
standardization  of  such  methods,  expressing  values 
in  uniform  terms,  so  as  to  be  of  greatest  practical 
service  to  users  of  these  products  and  to  insure 
truth  in  labeling. 

(7)  That  particular  interest  be  expressed  in  as- 
sistance to  countries  in  development  of  advisory 
and  extension  services  and  international  coopera- 
tion in  training  veterinary  personnel. 

Nutrition 

(8)  That  member  governments  ask  nutrition 
experts  to  consider  the  practicability  of  using 
standard  procedures  set  forth  in  an  Fao  report, 
"Energy-Yielding  Components  of  Food  and  Com- 
putation of  Calorie  Values",  in  evaluating  food- 
consumption  data  for  international  purposes  and 
that  Fao  carry  out  further  work  in  food  composi- 
tion as  recommended  by  its  Expert  Committee  on 
Nutrition. 

(9)  That  school  feeding,  including  milk  distri- 
bution, should  be  pushed,  even  in  countries  short 
of  food ;  that  member  countries  assist  Fao  by  sup- 
plying detailed  information  about  their  programs; 
and  that  member  governments  should  support 
activities  of  the  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund. 

(10)  That  Fao  should  work  closely  on  nutri- 
tional matters  with  the  Icef,  with  the  World 
Health  Organization  when  established,  and  mean- 
time with  the  Who  Interim  Commission. 

(11)  That  proposals  be  endorsed  to  convene  a 
nutrition  conference  in  the  Far  East,  with  special 
emphasis  on  rice. 

(12)  That  a  nutrition  conference  be  convened 
in  Latin  America  in  1948. 

(13)  That  Fad  should  bring  together  regional 
groups  to  study  regional  nutrition  problems. 

(14)  That  national  nutrition  organizations  or 
committees  can  be  a  useful  source  of  information 
about  nutritional  situations  in  member  countries 
upon  which  Fao  should  be  informed. 

( 15 )  That  the  Standing  Advisory  Committee  on 
Nutrition  should  study  further  a  recommendation 
of  the  First  Meeting  of  Experts  on  the  Nutrition 
Problems  in  Europe  (Eome,  June  30-July  2, 1947) 
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calling  for  appointment  of  trained  nutritionists 
in  the  various  countries  to  collect  and  transmit 
nutritional  research  data. 

Fisheries 

(16)  That  Fao's  plans  to  cooperate  with  mem- 
ber governments  to  develop  uniformity  and  im- 
provement of  fisheries  statistics  be  endorsed. 

(17)  That  work  begun  on  salted-fish-commodi- 
ties  studies  should  be  extended  to  other  fisheries 
commodities  in  need  of  similar  attention. 

(18)  That  the  approach  of  working  through 
special  regional  study  groups,  including  nutri- 
tional exports,  in  advising  on  fisheries  work 
planned  in  various  regions  be  endorsed. 

(19)  That  Fag  initiate  formation  of  regional 
councils  for  scientific  exploration  of  the  sea  in 
parts  of  the  world  not  now  actively  served  by  sim- 
ilar bodies,  giving  primary  consideration  to  the 
Northwestern  Atlantic,  Southwestern  Pacific  and 
Indian  Ocean,  Mediterranean  Sea  and  contiguous 
waters.  Northeastern  Pacific,  Southeastern  Pacific, 
Western  South  Atlantic  and  Eastern  South  At- 
lantic, and  Indian  Ocean. 

(20)  That,  consulting  member  nations  and  con- 
sidering nutritional  factors.  Fag  assemble  infor- 
mation and  bring  together  committees  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  an  international  code  of  quality 
standards  for  fisheries  products. 

Forestry  and  Forestry  Products 

(21)  That  a  liaison  office  be  established  by  Fao 
at  Geneva  to  assist  the  Economic  Committee  for 
Europe  with  technical  services  as  recommended 
by  the  Marianske-Lazne  International  Timber 
Conference. 

(22)  That  arrangements  be  made  for  carrying 
out  Fag's  work  in  European  foi'estry  in  close  co- 
operation with  EcE  and  other  U.N.  bodies  and 
specialized  agencies. 

(23)  That  within  the  Fag  framework,  repre- 
sentatives of  European  nations  meet  occasionally 
to  exchange  information  on  medium-range  and 
long-range  forestry  problems. 

(24)  That  Fao  call  a  Latin  American  forestry 
and  forest  products  conference  as  soon  as  possible. 

(25)  That  Fao  organize  a  forestry  and  forest 
products  conference  for  southern  and  eastern  Asia, 
if  possible  before  the  end  of  1948. 

(26)  That  Fao  make  arrangements  with  Fin- 
land (or  with  some  other  government,  if  Finland 


should  be  unable  to  accept  the  proposal)  for  the 
holding  of  a  third  world  forestry  congress  in  1949. 

(27)  That  after  Fao  forestry  experts  visit  Medi- 
terranean and  Near  East  countries,  beginning  in 
Greece,  the  Director  General  should  submit  to  the 
next  Conference  recommendations  for  a  Mediter- 
ranean regional  reafforestation  program. 

(28)  That  all  governments  supply  forestry  and 
forest  products  statistical  data  necessary  to  com- 
pile and  publish  annual  and  quarterly  figures  on 
production,  consumption,  and  trade. 

(29)  That  a  forestry  expert  be  included  in  all 
general  agricultural  missions  sent  by  Fao  to  vari- 
ous countries. 

Economics^  Marketing^  and  Statistics 

(30)  That  member  governments  develop  and 
imjirove  their  statistical  services  relating  to  food 
and  agriculture  so  as  to  meet  minimum  needs  in 
the  Fag  program,  Fao  assisting  through  develop- 
ment of  standard  procedures  and  otherwise,  with 
progress  to  be  reported  at  subsequent  conferences. 

(31)  That,  with  the  help  of  Fao,  member  gov- 
ernments establish  production  targets  or  firm  pro- 
duction estimates  as  soon  as  possible,  as  a  basis 
for  organization  of  production  and  as  a  guide  to 
intelligent  international  consultation,  taking  into 
account  nutritional  requirements,  national  and  in- 
ternational market  outlook,  and  conservation  and 
efficient  use  of  agricultural  resources. 

World  Census,  1950 

(32)  That  further  technical  consultations  on 
the  projected  world  census  of  agriculture  in  1950 
be  held  soon,  so  that  governments  may  have  the 
program  in  hand  by  the  end  of  1947,  with  special 
attention  to  be  given  to  problems  of  areas  having 
tribal  or  communal  patterns  of  agriculture. 

(33)  That  farm  forests  and  forest  industries  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  census. 

(34)  That  Fao  make  its  facilities  available  to 
assist  in  developing  programs  for  future  fisheries 
censuses,  including  study  of  fisheries  activities  of 
agricultural  workers. 

Rural  Welfare 

(35)  The  Commission  hoped  that  member  gov- 
ernments would  indicate  the  particular  problems 
of  rural  welfare  in  which  they  are  interested  and 
supply  information  to  Fao  on  recent  rural  welfare 
developments  in  their  countries ;  that  initial  steps 
toward  establishment  of  an  Fao  Rural  Welfare  Di- 
vision be  approved. 
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7.  The  Conference  approved  several  steps  taken 
to  establish  or  to  improve  working  relationships 
with  other  international  organizations,  such  as 
the  United  Nations,  the  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund,  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization, and  the  World  Health  Organization. 

8.  In  view  of  the  strong  interest  by  representa- 
tives of  a  number  of  countries  in  extending  Fag's 
program  through  the  development  of  regional 
activities,  the  Director  General  was  authorized  to 
prepare  plans  for  approval  by  the  Council  for  re- 
gional offices  in  each  principal  region,  and  more 
especially  in  Latin  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Near  (including  Middle)  East.  In  doing  so  the 
Director  General  is  to  consult  with  other  interna- 
tional organizations,  take  advantage  of  any  exist- 
ing regional  machinery,  and  keep  in  mind  the 
budgetary  implications  of  such  an  extension  of 
Fao  activities. 

9.  A  budget  of  $5,000,000  for  the  calendar  year 
1948  was  approved,  and  the  present  temporary 
scale  of  conti'ibutions  by  member  governments 
continued  for  another  year  while  the  Council 
studies  the  problem  of  the  scale.  The  United 
States  contribution  is  now  25  percent  of  Fao's 
budget.  The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  U.S. 
membership  limits  our  contribution  to  $1,250,000 
annually. 

10.  Wliile  declining  to  revoke  its  Quebec  de- 
cision (adopted  before  New  York  was  chosen  by 
the  United  Nations)  establishing  the  place  of  U.  N. 
headquarters  as  the  permanent  seat  of  Fao,  the 
Conference  referred  the  question  of  permanent  site 
to  the  Council  for  further  study. 

Some  Conclusions 

The  developments  of  the  Conference,  and  the 
lengthy  discussions  which  took  place  there,  point 
to  these  conclusions : 

1.  The  continued  growth  of  Fao  to  a  present 
total  of  54  member  nations  indicates  that  the 
organization  has  vitality  and  that  the  ideas  it 
represents  have  appeal  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
world. 

2.  In  the  less  developed  countries  there  is  deep 
determination  to  achieve  economic  development  at 
a  rapid  rate.  The  development  of  agriculture,  so 
as  to  produce  more  adequate  and  more  secure  food 
supply,  is  recognized  as  a  most  important  part  of 
general  economic  development  in  such  countries. 
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To  assist  in  such  agricultural  development,  there 
is  great  need  and  desire  for  the  help  of  technicians 
from  the  more  advanced  countries.  The  United 
States  is  widely  regarded  as  a  leader  in  this  tech- 
nological field  and  by  sharing  its  agricultural 
know-how  can  realize  an  immense  fmid  of  good- 
will. 

3.  In  spite  of  vexing  problems,  there  is  among 
the  Fao  member  nations  an  awareness  of  the  need 
for  and  willingness  to  engage  in  economic  coopera- 
tion for  the  revival  of  production,  trade,  and  em- 
ployment and  the  achievement  of  more  stable  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  Copenhagen  objectives  of 
better  diets  for  all  and  more  fair  and  stable  prices 
for  producers  and  consumers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts have  real  meaning  for  the  Fao  member  na- 
tions as  objectives  of  policy. 

4.  The  techniques  of  international  conference 
and  cooperation,  in  agriculture  at  least,  are  not  yet 
fully  worked  out,  as  they  need  to  be  for  most  effec- 
tive action.  For  instance  the  discussions  during 
the  first  annual  review  of  the  world  food  situation 
and  consultation  on  national  programs  indicated 
great  need  for  improvement  in  the  gathering  and 
analysis  of  fundamental  factual  data  necessary  to 
solid  results  from  such  consultations.  Neverthe- 
less, a  hopeful  beginning  was  made,  and  in  suc- 
ceeding years  more  time  to  assemble  the  basic 
national  reports  and  greater  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  questions  in  such  a  discussion  should  make 
the  annual  review  a  most  useful  part  of  Fao's 
machinery.  The  work  of  the  new  Council  should 
also  be  extremely  helpful  in  this  respect. 

5.  Although  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
two  years  of  pioneering  into  the  field  of  world  ag- 
ricultural organization  and  cooperation,  patience, 
good-will,  and  the  earnest  help  of  experienced 
leadership  on  the  part  of  each  member  nation  will 
be  required  to  work  out  certain  problems  which  yet 
remain.  These  problems,  relating  to  finance,  or- 
ganization, regional  activities,  procedure,  and  co- 
ordination of  activities  with  other  United  Nations 
oiganizations,  are  less  important  than  Fao's  sub- 
stantive work.  Nevertheless,  practical  solutions 
must  be  found  in  order  to  permit  Fao  to  work 
toward  its  real  mission.  Progress  to  date  gives 
confidence  in  the  hope  that  the  requisite  patience, 
good-will,  and  earnest  effort  will  be  forthcoming 
and  that  in  Fao  the  world  has  an  effective  tool  to 
bring  about  improved  welfare  for  rural  people  and 
better  food  and  health  for  all  people. 
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The  Future  of  the  Free  Nations  of  Europe  Hangs  in  the  Balance" 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


Mr.  President.,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  80th 
Congress: 

The  Congi-ess  has  been  convened  to  consider  two 
problems  of  major  concern  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  future  of  the  free  nations  of  Europe  hangs  in 
the  balance.  The  future  of  our  own  economy  is  in 
jeopardy.  The  action  which  you  take  will  be  writ- 
ten large  in  the  history  of  this  nation  and  of  the 
world. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and^  other  representatives 
of  the  Executive  Branch  have  appeared  before 
committees  of  the  Congress  during  the  past  week 
to  present  the  facts  regarding  the  necessity  for 
immediate  assistance  by  the  United  States  to  cer- 
tain Eui'opean  countries.  Austria,  France,  and 
Italy  have  nearly  exhausted  their  financial  re- 
sources. They  must  be  helped  if  their  peoples 
are  to  survive  the  coming  winter  and  if  their  polit- 
ical and  economic  systems  are  not  to  disintegrate. 
Exceedingly  bad  weather  has  brought  on  crop 
failures  and  fuel  shortages  and  has  caused  intense 
suffering.  The  food  and  fuel  stocks  of  these  coun- 
tries are  now  near  the  vanishing  point.  Their 
peoples  are  in  a  dangerously  weakened  condition, 
due  to  years  of  short  rations.  Additional  medical 
supplies  and  facilities  are  urgently  necessary. 

Austria  needs  42  million  dollars,  Italy  needs  227 
million  dollars,  and  France  needs  328  million  dol- 
lars to  buy  food,  fuel,  and  other  essential  goods 
during  the  next  four  and  one-half  months.  De- 
tailed information  has  been  presented  to  your  com- 
mittees concerning  these  needs  and  the  purposes 

'  Given  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
Nov.  17,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date.  For  complete  text  of  the  message,  see  White 
House  press  release  of  Nov.  17, 1947. 


for  which  funds  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
would  be  spent. 

Additional  funds  will  also  be  required  to  main- 
tain our  position  in  occupied  areas. 

Emergency  assistance  by  itself  will  not  solve 
European  problems.  Emergency  aid  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  long-range  recovery  program,  but  it  is 
a  vital  prerequisite  to  such  a  progi-am.  If  the 
western  European  nations  should  collapse  this 
winter,  as  a  result  of  our  failure  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  their  resources  and  their  needs,  there 
would  be  no  chance  for  them — or  for  us — to  look 
forward  to  their  economic  recovery.  The  provid- 
ing of  interim  aid  will  give  us  time  to  plan  our 
part  in  an  economic  recovery  program,  and  it  will 
give  the  peoples  of  Europe  the  strength  to  hold 
out  until  such  a  program  begins. 

I  shall  shortly  submit  to  the  Congress  my  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  long-range  European 
Recovery  Program.  This  program  is  the  result  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  thoughtful  men  of  two  con- 
tinents, whose  concern  has  been  the  most  effective 
manner  in  which  16  European  nations,  western 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  can  work  to- 
gether for  European  recovery,  world  prosperity 
and  lasting  peace. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  strength  of  our  democracy 
that  we  are  able  to  make  so  great  a  contribution  to 
the  freedom  and  welfare  of  other  nations  and 
other  peoples.  This  nation  is  strong  both  in 
material  resources  and  in  the  spirit  of  its  people. 
Our  economic  strength,  born  of  our  system  of  free 
institutions,  has  contributed  to  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living  the  world  over.  Our  moral  strength, 
resulting  from  our  faith  in  human  rights,  is  the 
inspiration  of  free  men  everywhere. 

I   refer  to  the  strength  of  this  nation  with 
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humility,  for  it  is  an  awe-inspiring  truth  that  the 
manner  in  which  we  exert  our  strength  now,  and  in 
the  future,  will  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the  course 
of  civilization. 

This  is  a  truth  whose  significance  grows  with 
the  experience  of  each  passing  day.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  becoming  more  and  more  deeply 
aware  of  their  world  position.  They  are  learning 
that  great  responsibility  goes  with  great  po'wer. 

Our  people  know  that  our  influence  in  the  world 
gives  us  an  opportunity — unmatched  in  history — 
to  conduct  ourselves  in  such  a  manner  that  men 
and  women  of  all  tbe  world  can  move  out  of  the 
shadows  of  fear  and  war  into  the  light  of  free- 
dom and  peace. 

We  must  make  the  most  of  that  opportunity. 

For  we  have  learned,  by  the  costly  lesson  of 
two  world  wars,  that  what  happens  beyond  our 
shores  determines  how  we  live  our  own  lives.  We 
have  learned  that,  if  we  want  to  live  in  freedom 
and  security,  we  must  work  with  all  the  world  for 
freedom  and  security. 

Human  misery  and  chaos  lead  to  strife  and  con- 
quest. 

Hunger  and  poverty  tempt  the  strong  to  prey 
upon  the  weak. 

Twice  within  this  generation  we  have  had  to 
take  up  arms  against  nations  whose  leaders,  mis- 
led by  the  hope  of  easy  conquest,  sought  to  domi- 
nate the  world. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  best  way  to  prevent 
future  wars  is  to  work  for  the  independence  and 
well-being  of  all  nations.  This  conviction  guides 
our  present  efforts  and  will  guide  our  future  de- 
cisions. We  have  participated  fully  and  gladly  in 
the  growth  of  the  United  Nations,  and  we  seek  now 
to  strengthen  and  improve  it.  We  are  assisting 
free  nations  who  have  sought  our  aid  in  maintain- 
ing their  independence.  We  have  contributed 
large  sums  to  help  rebuild  countries  devastated  by 
the  war.  We  have  taken  the  lead  in  breaking 
down  barriers  to  world  trade. 

In  our  efforts,  however,  to  achieve  the  conditions 
of  peace,  we  have  encountered  unforeseen  and  un- 
welcome obstacles. 

We  have  found  that  not  all  nations  seem  to 
share  our  aims  or  approve  our  methods.  We  re- 
gret the  differences  which  have  arisen  and  the 
criticisms  so  loudly  expressed.  And  yet  we  can- 
not afford,  and  we  do  not  intend,  to  let  current 
differences  with  some  nations  deter  our  efforts  to 
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cooperate  in  friendly  fashion  and  to  assist  other 
nations  who,  like  us,  cherish  freedom  and  seek  to 
promote  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  world. 

The  actions  of  this  Government  must  be  of  a 
stature  to  match  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs.  The  prompt  pro- 
vision by  the  Congress  for  interim  aid  will  be  con- 
vincing proof  to  all  nations  of  our  sincere 
determination  to  support  the  freedom-loving  coun- 
tries of  western  Europe  in  their  endeavors  to  re- 
main free  and  to  become  fully  self-supporting  once 
again. 

If  that  action  is  followed  by  the  enactment  of 
the  long-range  Eui'opean  Recovery  Program,  this 
Congress  will  have  written  a  noble  page  in  world 
annals. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  economic  and  moral 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  way  in 
which  we  must  use  that  strength  if  we  are  to  build 
a  world  community  of  free,  strong,  and  independ- 
ent nations. 

The  strength  of  the  United  States  is  not  due  to 
chance.  It  is  due  to  the  wise  decisions  and  bold 
actions  taken  by  free  and  courageous  men  through- 
out the  history  of  our  democracy. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  new  decisions  and  new 
actions  of  equal  wisdom. 

If  we  neglect  our  economic  ills  at  home,  if  we 
fail  to  halt  the  march  of  inflation,  we  may  bring 
on  a  depression  from  which  our  economic  system, 
as  we  know  it,  might  not  recover.  And  if  we  turn 
our  backs  on  nations  still  struggling  to  recover 
from  the  agony  of  war,  not  yet  able  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet,  we  may  lose  for  all  time  the  chance 
to  obtain  a  world  where  fi'ee  peoples  can  live  in 
enduring  peace. 

The  freedom  that  we  cherish  in  our  own  economy 
and  the  freedom  that  we  enjoy  in  the  world  today 
are  both  at  stake. 

I  have  recommended  interim  aid  for  certain 
western  European  countries  and  a  program  to 
curb  inflation  in  the  United  States.  I  regard  the 
measures  which  I  have  presented  to  you  as  vital 
and  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

When  the  American  people  have  faced  decisions 
of  such  magnitude  in  the  past,  they  have  taken  the 
right  course. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress,  guided  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  will  take  the  right  course  on  this 
occasion. 


November  30,    7947 
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The  American  people,  I  believe,  have  a  sound 
understanding  of  the  basic  principles  and  objec- 
tives of  our  foreign  policy.  These  have  been  ex- 
pressed on  many  occasions  by  responsible  officials 
of  this  Government,  beginning  with  the  President. 
They  are  understandable,  I  believe,  to  you  all  be- 
cause they  have  their  origin  in  the  American  con- 
science and  in  the  deeply  rooted  traditions  of  our 
people.  No  American,  I  am  sure,  questions  the 
desirability  of  this  country  promoting  wherever  it 
can  the  right  of  people  to  govern  themselves  and  the 
rule  of  impartial  laws  as  against  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power.  These  principles  require  no 
elaboration.  But,  true  as  they  are,  such  generali- 
ties do  not  always  serve  to  clarify  for  our  people 
the  current  problems  with  which  we  are  now  faced. 
They  do  not  in  themselves  answer  the  question, 
"Wliat  is  it  all  about?"  They  do  not  in  them- 
selves provide  an  answer  as  to  why  at  almost  every 
turn  we  find  ourselves  in  disagreement  with  an- 
other power  with  whom  we  were  so  recently  allied 
in  the  common  cause.  I  shall  tonight  confine  my- 
self to  the  problems  relating  to  one  area  of  the 
world  which  at  the  moment  are  occupying  the  at- 
tention of  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  and 
with  which  in  another  aspect  I  will  be  dealing  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  which 
opens  in  London  November  25.  That  is  the  le- 
lated  problem  of  the  revival  of  the  European  com- 
munity and  the  peace  settlements  with  Germany 
and  Austria.  I  shall  try  to  avoid  oversimplifica- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  bewildering  detail  on 
the  other. 


*  Delivered  before  a  meeting  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Cliieago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Chicago 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Chicago  on  Nov.  18,  1947,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  The  address  was 
carried  over  the  national  networks  of  the  Columbia  and 
Mutual  Broadcasting  systems.  It  will  be  printed  sepa- 
rately as  Department  of  State  publication  2990. 
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In  my  statement  before  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress on  November  10,  I  laid  great  stress  on  the 
entity  known  as  Europe  and  its  importance  to  the 
world  and  to  the  United  States  in  particular.  So 
important  to  tlie  understanding  of  our  present 
problem  is  the  meaning  of  the  European  commu- 
nity that  at  the  expense  of  repetition  I  will  restate 
it.  Europe,  or  what  through  centuries  has  been 
known  as  Europe,  is  a  community  of  nations  which 
despite  racial  and  religious  differences,  commer- 
cial rivalries,  and  sporadic  internecine  wars  has 
developed  governmental  procedures  and  an  ad- 
vanced civilization.  We  are  a  part  of  that  civil- 
ization. Our  national  traditions — the  foundation 
on  which  our  entire  civilization  rests — find  their 
counterpart,  if  not  their  origin,  in  some  part  of 
this  European  community. 

Europe  is  a  natural  grouping  of  states  de- 
signed by  geography  and  history  to  function 
as  a  community  if  it  is  to  fmiction  well.  Because 
of  the  character  of  its  people,  the  nations  com- 
prising the  European  community  function  har- 
moniously and  effectively  only  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  operate  of  their  own  free  will.  The 
logic  of  history  would  appear  to  dictate  the  neces- 
sity of  this  community  drawing  closer  together 
not  only  for  its  own  survival  but  for  the  stability, 
prosperity,  and  peace  of  the  entire  world. 

Due  to  the  Nazi  attempt  to  subjugate  the  en- 
tire European  community,  Europe  was  plunged 
into  a  great  war.  The  central  question  that  arose 
at  the  end  of  this  war  was,  in  effect,  what  was  to 
be  the  future  of  this  European  coimnunity.  Was 
it  to  be  restored  to  a  position  of  stability  so  it 
could  work  out  its  own  problem,  or  was  it  to  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  permanent  dependency  and 
eventual  absorption  into  a  system  alien  to  its 
traditions  and  civilization? 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  major  re- 
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sponsibility  for  finally  crushing  nazism  devolved 
upon  three  powers,  none  of  which  can  be  strictly 
classed  as  a  continental  European  state.  The 
eifects  of  two  of  these  powers  have  been  consis- 
tently directed,  since  the  military  victory,  toward 
the  restoration  of  the  European  community  to 
its  former  status.  They  have  been  so  directed 
partly  out  of  compassion  but  primarily,  I  think, 
because  they  recognized  the  historical  fact  that  a 
revived,  revitalized  Europe  is  necessary  to  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  world  order. 

For  centuries  Europe  occupied  a  preeminent 
position  and  exercised  a  dominant  influence  in 
international  affairs.  Before  the  recent  war  it 
■was  one  of  the  two  highly  industrialized  areas 
on  earth  and  enjoyed  a  correspondingly  high 
standard  of  living.  Today  Europe  is  devastated 
and  dispirited,  but  once  it  regains  strength  and 
confidence  it  will  draw  on  its  store  of  resources, 
energies,  skills,  and  spiritual  qualities  and  again 
make  major  contributions  to  world  progress. 
This  is  the  goal  of  those  who  are  genuinely  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  European  recovery. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
third  great  power  which  contributed  so  much  to 
the  common  victory  evidently  does  not  share  that 
purpose.  For  reasons  that  are  still  obscure,  it 
is  endeavoring  apparently  to  prolong  the  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  indefinitely.  If 
this  purpose  prevails,  obviously  the  prosperous 
European  community  we  knew  before  the  war 
cannot  be  reestablished  within  the  foreseeable 
future. 

This  brings  me  to  an  important  conclusion.  It 
is  this  divergence  of  purpose  concerning  the 
future  of  Europe  which  is  the  cause  of  many  of 
the  present  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia.  The  divergence  is  not  due  to 
any  direct  clash  between  the  national  interests  of 
these  powers. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  Europe  is  restored  as 
a  solvent  and  vigorous  community,  this  issue  will 
have  been  decided,  and  the  disturbing  conflict 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviets,  in  so  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned,  will  lessen. 

It  seems  evident  that,  as  regards  European  re- 
covery, the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  United 
States  coincides  with  the  best  interest  of  Europe 
itself  and  of  all  those  who  desire  to  see  conflicts 
of  whatever  nature  resolved  so'  that  the  world  can 
devote  its  full  attention  and  energy  to  the  progres- 
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sive  improvement  of  the  well-being  of  mankind. 
The  place  to  begin  that  process  is  Europe. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  Europe  formerly 
stood  as  a  strong  and  constructive  element  of  the 
world's  economy  and  political  order.  Its  trade, 
both  among  the  European  countries  themselves 
and  with  other  regions,  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
international  exchange  of  commodities  and  serv- 
ices and  was  a  direct  stimulus  to  productivity 
throughout  the  world.  The  stabilizing  influence 
which  Europe  as  a  concert  of  independent  nations 
exercised  on  the  remainder  of  the  world  was  a 
basic  factor  in  assui'ing  the  security  of  our  own 
nations — a  fact  which  we  acknowledged  by  twice 
committing  our  total  resources  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  the  continental  commun- 
ity, free  of  single-power  domination. 

The  near  collapse  of  Europe  has  left  weakness 
where  once  there  was  strength  and  has  created  in 
effect  a  political  and  economic  vacuum.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  our  purpose  to  exploit  the  situation  by 
filling  the  vacuum  with  American  power.  The 
map  of  Europe  today  bears  witness  to  our  true  in- 
tentions. West  of  the  line  where  the  Allied  armies 
met,  nations  in  their  own  way  are  grappling  with 
their  postwar  problems,  each  in  accordance  with 
its  distinctive  institutions  and  traditions,  free  of 
external  pressure.  The  proposal  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  nations  that 
responded  to  the  suggestion  of  June  5  has  no  pur- 
pose other  than  to  restore  Europe  as  a  self-sup- 
porting community  of  states  and  to  terminate  as 
speedily  as  possible  deiDendence  upon  us  for  aid. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  only  16  European  states 
felt  free  to  participate  in  the  Paris  conference  on 
economic  cooperation.  This  Government  is  will- 
ing to  cooperate  with  every  nation  that  pledges  a 
generous  effort  to  the  common  cause  of  European 
recovery. 

We  are  now  intimately  working  to  this  end  with 
governments  of  varied  political  complexions  — 
some  constitutional  monarchies  and  some  repub- 
lics, both  with  Socialist  ministers,  some  controlled 
by  conservative  elements,  and  some  constituted  of 
coalitions.  This  is  a  fact  that  everyone  can  see, 
and  it  should  dispel  completely  the  propagandistic 
assertions  that  we  seek  to  impose  the  American 
pattern  on  others. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  various  freedoms, 
about  democracy,  about  the  right  of  people  and  of 
nations  to  determine  for  themselves  without  re- 
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straint  the  forms  of  government  they  desire. 
Much  has  also  been  said  regarding  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  influence  other  na- 
tions to  follow  what  we  believe  we  follow  with 
constantly  increasing  success — that  is  a  philoso- 
phy of  government  dedicated  to  the  freedom  and 
welfare  of  the  individual.  That  is  our  earnest 
desire.  It  is  certainly  not  imperialistic,  and  it 
does  not  indicate  a  passion  for  war. 

We  realize  that  we  cannot  expect  the  same  con- 
ceptions to  be  held  by  all  countries.  Different 
races,  different  traditions,  different  histories  and 
rates  of  development  lead  to  different  results,  but 
on  fundamentals  I  think  we  find  a  general  agree- 
ment among  peoples  the  world  around. 

If  the  United  States  entertained  any  idea  of  ex- 
tending American  influence  or  domination  over 
Europe,  our  policy  would  not  be  directed  toward 
ending  European  dependency  upon  this  country 
but  toward  perpetuating  that  relationship.  The 
clarity  of  the  record  and  of  our  intentions,  how- 
ever, has  not  prevented  Soviet  officials  and  Com- 
munist groups  elsewhere  from  waging  with  in- 
creasing venom  a  calculated  campaign  of  vilifica- 
tion and  distortion  of  American  motives  in  foreign 
affairs.  These  opponents  of  recovery  charge  the 
United  States  with  imperialist  design,  aggressive 
purposes,  and  finally  with  a  desire  to  provoke  a 
third  world  war. 

I  wish  to  state  emphatically  that  there  is  no 
truth  whatsoever  in  these  charges,  and  I  add  that 
those  who  make  them  are  fully  aware  of  this  fact. 

Wliat  is  the  record  ?  We  have  annexed  no  ter- 
ritory. We  liave  not  used  the  greatest  military 
power  and  military  resources  ever  assembled  to 
acquire  for  the  United  States  a  special  privileged 
position,  either  political  or  economic.  Further- 
more, since  the  close  of  hostilities  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  have  voluntarily  reduced  the 
area  of  their  sovereignty  in  the  world.  Colonial 
areas  and  dependent  people  have  been  assisted  to 
achieve  full  independence.  New  countries  have 
emerged  from  under  the  U.  S.  and  British  flags 
to  take  their  place  as  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

While  the  western  democracies  have  been  reduc- 
ing the  area  of  their  sovereignty,  one  counti'y  has 
taken  the  opposite  road.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
in  effect  considerably  expanded  her  frontiers. 
Since  1939,  she  has  de  facio  annexed  territory 
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comprising  an  area  of  more  than  280,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  some  22  million  people. 

The  American  proposal  for  assistance  to 
Europe  is  directed  toward  production,  construc- 
tion, and  recovery.  It  is  a  genuinely  cooperative 
undertaking,  which  is  being  woi-ked  out  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  mutual  trust  and  with  careful  regard 
for  the  sovereignty  of  nations.  Indeed,  this  joint 
endeavor  by  the  United  States  and  16  European 
states  is  a  clear  and  convincing  demonstration  of 
cooperation  freely  given  to  achieve  the  common 
good.  As  such  it  perfectly  reflects  one  of  the 
basic  precepts  of  democracy. 

This  Government  recognizes  that  elements  of 
uncertainty  are  involved  in  so  vast  and  complex 
an  undertaking.  But  we  believe  that  the  promise 
of  success  more  than  justifies  the  risks.  We  are 
completely  convinced  that  the  risks  of  Tiof  at- 
tempting to  restore  Europe  are  far  greater  than 
those  involved  in  taking  positive  action  as  now 
proposed.  We  recognize  that  our  people  will  be 
called  upon  to  share  their  goods  still  in  short  sup- 
ply and  will  have  to  forego  filling  a  portion  of  their 
own  requirements  until  the  greater  needs  of  Europe 
have  been  met.  This  is  a  direct  contradiction  of 
the  allegation  that  we  are  seeking  to  dump  surplus 
goods  in  Europe  in  order  to  avoid  the  depressing 
effects  of  over-supply.  This  particular  charge 
of  "dumping"  must  have  a  strange  sound  to  those 
Europeans  now  despei-ately  seeking  the  very  es- 
sentials of  life.  And  it  must  sound  equally  odd 
to  Americans  who  are  standing  with  money  in 
hand  impatient  to  buy  goods  which  we  are  send- 
ing to  Europe  to  meet  a  more  urgent  need.  But 
such  is  the  breath  of  propaganda. 

I  should  like  in  this  connection  to  make  a  few 
comments  regarding  propaganda  in  general  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  debates  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  United  Nations  Assembly.  It  seems 
desirable  to  analyze  the  situation  somewhat  and 
clear  up  some  of  the  issues  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  in  London. 

During  the  meeting:  of  the  United  Nations  As- 
sembly  there  was  a  great  deal  said,  with  consider- 
able vituperation,  regarding  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union,  along  with  the  direct 
accusation  that  a  war  spirit  was  being  fomented 
by  our  press  and  by  distinguished  citizens  who 
were  named.    A  portion  of  this,  the  major  por- 
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tion  I  assume,  was  intended  for  pure  propaganda 
pui'poses.  But  I  also  assume  that  there  may  have 
been  some  genuine  feeling  that  the  purposes  of 
this  Government  and  the  attitude  of  most  of  the 
American  press  were  definitely  hostile  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  a  responsible  official  of  the  United 
States  Government  I  would  like  to  see  more  re- 
straint than  is  sometimes  exhibited  in  discussions 
of  international  issues. 

But  as  regards  the  critical  attitude  recently 
manifested  in  this  country  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  should  like  to  distinguish  between  this  ef- 
fect and  its  cause.  To  determine  that  cause  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  summer 
of  1945,  immediately  following  the  German  sur- 
render. At  that  time  I  think  it  was  a  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  as  high  a  regard, 
or  I  might  better  put  it,  appreciation,  for  the 
Soviet  people  and  their  sacrifices,  and  for  the 
Soviet  Army  and  its  leaders,  as  they  held  for 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  But  today,  only 
two  years  later,  we  are  charged  with  a  definite 
hostility  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  people, 
which  constitutes  a  complete  change  in  our  attitude 
since  the  summer  of  1945. 

I  recognize  this  eifect.  I  would  not  characterize 
it  as  hostile.  But  the  important  question  is,  "What 
produced  this  tremendous  change  in  our  national 
feeling  and  attitude?"  The  truth  as  I  see  it  is  that 
from  the  termination  of  hostilities  down  to  the 
present  time  the  Soviet  Government  has  consist- 
ently followed  a  course  which  was  bound  to  arouse 
the  resentment  of  our  people. 

Just  what  the  purpose  of  this  remarkable  pro- 
cedure has  been,  particularly  during  1946,  I  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  determine.  So  many  of  the  actions 
of  that  Government  were  provocative  without  any 
other  evident  purpose.  I  have  endeavored  to  find 
at  least  a  partial  explanation  in  the  historical 
characteristics  of  the  Russian  Government  and  its 
officials  through  a  long  period  of  years  and  not 
solely  related  to  the  present  regime.  While  some 
light  can  thus  be  cast  on  the  problem,  it  does  not, 
even  in  a  small  way,  explain  why  a  government 
should  proceed  with  apparent  deliberation  to  de- 
stroy the  invaluable  asset  of  high  regard  and  good- 
will which  it  possessed  in  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  why  it  should  deliberately  provoke 
such  animosities  as  are  evident  at  this  time. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  God-fearing  peo- 
ple. They  have  been  very  patient  in  their  attitude 
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towards  misrepresentation  of  their  actions  and  mo- 
tives when  their  only  purpose  has  been  to  help  the 
other  fellow.  Today  our  people  have  been  vir- 
tually driven  into  a  state  of  active  resentment  and, 
having  been  goaded  to  this  point,  they  are  accused 
of  having  lighted  and  stoked  this  great  fire  of 
public  resentment.  This  last  is  propaganda,  yes, 
of  the  most  brazen  and  contemptuous  character. 
But  since  it  affects  the  very  stability  of  the  world, 
it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  such  inflammatory 
practices. 

I  am  not  pessimistic  regarding  the  progress 
made  by  the  United  Nations  during  the  recent 
Assembly  meeting.  The  fact  that  the  world  has 
a  forum  for  free  debate  is  in  itself  a  hopeful  por- 
tent for  the  future.  The  fact  that  debates  have 
sometimes  included  more  of  vituperation  or  dia- 
tribe than  of  logic  or  adherence  to  the  facts  was 
unfoi'tunate  but  in  the  long  run,  I  think,  merely 
incidental  and  an  always  present  possibility  in  any 
democratic  debate.  The  organization  did  pass 
through  a  serious  struggle,  but  I  think  it  emerged 
without  loss  of  potential  strength.  The  question 
now  is,  where  do  we  go  from  here,  which  leads  me 
to  the  coming  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in 
London. 

The  problem  of  restoring  the  European  commu- 
nity inevitably  raises  in  acute  form  the  problem  of 
Germany.  The  restoration  of  Europe  involves 
the  restoration  of  Germany.  Without  a  revival 
of  German  production  there  can  be  no  revival  of 
Europe's  economy.  But  we  must  be  very  careful 
to  see  that  a  revived  Germany  could  not  again 
threaten  the  European  community. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  revival  of  Germany  in 
a  military  sense.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  keeping  Germany  disarmed 
and  demilitarized.  Today  Germany  is  completely 
disarmed.  Measures  have  been  proposed  by  the 
United  States  and  supported  by  the  United  King- 
dom and  France  to  insure  the  continued  demili- 
tarization of  Germany  for  40  years.  Thus  far  the 
Soviet  Union  has,  in  effect,  rejected  that  proposal 
by  wholesale  amendments  of  its  purpose,  but  the 
offer  still  stands. 

The  revival  of  German  militarism,  however,  is 
not  the  only  important  factor  involved  in  the  re- 
lationship of  Germany  to  a  restored  Europe. 
There  is  an  imperative  necessity  for  safeguards 
to  insure  that  the  economic  power  of  Germany 
shall  not  be  used  by  a  future  German  government 
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as  a  weapon  for  the  furtherance  of  exclusively 
German  policies.  This  poses  admittedly  a  compli- 
cated and  difficult  problem.  An  attempt  artifi- 
cially to  limit  German  peacetime  economy  could 
easily  prevent  the  essential  revival  of  German 
production  to  an  extent  that  would  render  im- 
possible the  economic  revival  of  Europe. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  would  appear  to  re- 
late primarily  to  the  future  role  and  functioning 
of  the  great  industrial  complex  in  the  Ruhr.  The 
United  States  believes  that  safeguards  must  be  set 
up  to  insure  that  the  resources  and  industrial  po- 
tential of  the  Ruhr,  particularly  in  respect  of  coal 
and  steel,  should  not  be  left  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  any  future  Gerinan  government  but 
should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  European 
community  as  a  whole. 

Tlie  charge  has  frequently  been  made  that  the 
United  States  in  its  policy  has  sought  to  give  prior- 
ity or  intends  to  give  priority  to  restoration  of  Ger- 
many ahead  of  those  of  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  The  truth  is  that  far  from  having  been 
accorded  a  preference  over  any  Allied  country, 
German  recovery  has  lagged  so  far  behind  that 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  as  to  retard  the 
whole  effort  for  European  recovery.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  industrial  production  in  western  Ger- 
many is  less  than  one  half  that  of  prewar.  The 
food  suiDplies  are  seriously  below  the  minimum 
requirement  for  health  and  efficiency,  and  Ger- 
man foreign  trade  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  its 
former  dimension.  In  fairness  to  the  American 
taxpayer  who  has  been  contributing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  support  the  people 
in  the  American  zone,  Germany  must  be  made  self- 
supporting  as  quickly  as  possible.  With  safe- 
guards against  any  revival  of  German  militarism 
and  with  measures  to  assure  the  utilization  of  the 
basic  products  of  the  Ruhr  for  the  good  of  the 
European  community  as  a  whole,  I  believe  that 
Europe  and  the  world  will  be  adequately  protected 
against  the  danger  of  future  German  domination. 
In  these  circumstances  it  should  be  possible  to 
proceed  to  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  cen- 
tral authority  in  a  federated  German  state  and  to 
the  final  framing  of  a  peace  settlement.  We  shall 
earnestly  endeavor  at  the  Conference  in  London 
to  make  progress  along  these  lines. 

Now  I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  picture  of  certain 
of  our  major  international  problems.  These  are 
not  the  only  problems  with  which  we  are  dealing. 


There  are  other  areas  of  the  wofld  in  which  we 
face  situations  of  immense  complexity  and  gravity. 
But  what  I  have  told  you  this  evening  may  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  the  character  of  our  interna- 
tional problems  as  a  whole  and  of  our  approach  to 
them. 

We  are  aware  of  the  seriousness  and  extent  of 
the  campaign  which  is  being  directed  against  us  as 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Western  civilization.  We 
are  not  blind  to  any  of  the  forms  which  this  attack 
assumes.  And  we  do  not  propose  to  stand  by  and 
watch  the  disintegration  of  the  international  com- 
munity to  which  we  belong. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  are  aware  of  our 
strength  and  of  the  fact  that  there  is  great  need 
in  many  countries  for  our  help  and  our  friend- 
ship ;  we  can  afford  to  discount  the  alarms  and  ex- 
cursions intended  to  distract  us,  and  to  proceed 
with  calm  determination  along  the  path  which  our 
traditions  have  defined. 

I  will  approach  this  Conference  in  London  with 
an  open  mind  and  will  seek  only  for  a  sound  basis 
for  agreement.  I  will  seek  to  avoid  statement  s  for 
mere  popular  or  propaganda  effect,  no  matter  what 
the  provocation.  It  is  my  purpose  to  concentrate 
solely  on  finding  an  acceptable  basis  of  agree- 
ment to  terminate  the  present  tragic  stalemate  and 
to  speed  the  advent  of  a  new  era  of  peace  and  hope 
for  Europe  and  the  world. 

Close  Cooperation  in  Greece  by 
American  Mission  and  Embassy 

[Released  to  the  press  November  21] 

There  have  been  a  number  of  reports  in  the  press 
to  the  effect  that  friction  exists  between  the 
American  Embassy  in  Athens  and  the  American 
Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece.  During  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece  a  number  of 
questions  regarding  the  relationship  of  the  two 
Missions  arose.  On  the  basis  of  frank  exchange 
of  views  and  experience  these  questions  have  been 
answered  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned.  Accord- 
ing to  official  reports  received  by  the  Department 
of  State  from  both  Missions  they  are  now  working 
in  close  cooperation.  In  a  telegram  dated  Novem- 
ber 14  Mr.  Griswold  stressed  the  fact  that  there 
"has  been  increasingly  close  cooperation  between 
the  Mission  and  the  Embassy." 
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American  Support  for  United  Nations  Plan  for  Palestine 


BY  NORMAN  ARM0UR> 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs 


Mr.  Chainnan,  Your  Royal  Highnesses,  Honor- 
able Delegates,  members  and  guests  of  the  Arab 
American  Institute  and  of  the  Arab-speaking 
community : 

I  count  it  a  very  real  and  timely  privilege,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  join  with  your  Institute  in  honoring 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Arab  countries' 
delegations  to  the  second  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Although  I  myself  have  not  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  serve  in  "The  Arab  Island"  I  have,  as  all 
of  us  have,  felt  the  impact  of  its  culture  on  all 
people.  During  my  years  in  Spain  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  tangible  examples  of  that  culture. 
I  have  visited  the  great  Mosque  at  Cordoba,  seen 
the  silk  factories  which  result  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  silkworm  to  Spain  by  the  Moslems,  and 
know  that  the  wide-spread  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  southeastern  plain  is  one  of  the  Arabs' 
lasting  gifts  to  that  peninsula. 

I  have  read,  over  the  collegiate  portals  in  Mos- 
lem Spain :  "The  world  is  supported  by  four  things 
only :  the  learning  of  the  wise,  the  justice  of  the 
great,  the  prayers  of  the  righteous,  and  the  valor 
of  the  brave." 

I  have  come  to  know  that  the  Arabs  and  we  of 
the  Western  World  have  much  in  common.  Our 
views  of  democracy  and  equality  and  those  of  the 
Arab  are  very  similar. 

To  turn  now  to  what  may  seem  from  earlier 
speeches  to  be  the  business  of  the  evening : 

I  have  read,  with  care  and  with  real  interest, 
your  Institute's  current  Bulletin  and  the  letter  in- 
viting General  Marshall  to  be  among  your  speak- 
ers tonight.  You  know  he  has  left  for  London. 
As  his  substitute,  I  shall  speak  frankly. 

Your  invitation  reaffirmed  the  Institute's  char- 
tered   purpose:    "To    promote    Arab-American 
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friendship  and  understanding".  It  continues :  "If 
Arab-American  friendship  needed  cultivation  in 
the  past,  it  is  more  urgent  in  the  present  circum- 
stances. We,  as  Americans,  wish  to  redouble  our 
efforts." 

That  objective,  Arab-American  friendship,  is 
likewise  a  fundamental  objective  of  the  American 
Government.  And  we  in  Washinglon,  where 
American  policies  are  formulated  through  the 
democratic  process,  would  be  the  first  to  expect  and 
ajjprove  a  redoubling  of  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
loyal  American  citizens  of  Arab  background  to 
achieve  it,  in  these  present  or  any  circumstances. 

What,  in  the  words  of  the  Institute's  Bulletin, 
are  these  present  circumstances?  First,  you  are 
urged  to  attend  this  dinner  to  honor  the  distin- 
guished Arab  Delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
Assembly.  And  you  are  exliorted  "to  stand  up  and 
be  counted". 

For  what  particular  cause  are  you  asked  so  to 
stand?  Your  5«??e^m  answers:  For  the  right  of 
the  Arabs  of  Palestine  to  "undisturbed  possession 
of  their  country".  Consequently,  the  Bulletin 
argues,  you  should  oppose  the  primary  objective  of 
political  Zionism,  namely,  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Jewish  state  in  Palestine. 

The  argument  then  narrows  to  a  conclusion.  I 
paraphrase  and  perhaps  oversimplify:  As  parti- 
tion of  Palestine  would,  if  achieved,  result  in  the 
establishment  of  such  a  state,  you  should  oppose 
partition. 

In  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  review  the  history  of  the  Palestine  problem 
or  the  deplorable  state  to  which  a  land  equally  holy 


'  Addres.s  delivered  before  a  meeting  of  the  Arab  Amer- 
ican Institute  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Nov.  20,  1947,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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to  Moslem,  Christian,  and  Jew  has  been  brought  by 
the  interplay  of  opposing  political  and  social 
forces. 

It  would,  in  fact,  be  improper  for  me  to  do  so ; 
for  that  problem  is  now  properly  sub  jxidice  before 
the  bar  of  world  opinion  democratically  personi- 
fied in  the  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
Assembly. 

I  can,  however,  tell  you  what  the  American  Gov- 
ernment's studied  opinion  is.  It  is  that  this  prob- 
lem is  international,  in  law  and  in  fact,  and  that 
the  settlement  of  it  must  be  found  on  the  inter- 
national plane,  by  the  United  Nations,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  and  procedures  of  the  San 
Francisco  Charter. 

The  American  Government  believes  that  a  just 
and  workable  settlement  can  be  found  by  that 
organization.  The  basic  principles  and  objectives 
of  its  Charter  and  of  American  foreign  policy  are 
the  same. 

Now  let  me,  in  turn,  as  did  your  Bulletin,  narrow 
my  remarks  to  partition.  The  majority  of  the 
11  members  of  the  United  Nations  special  com- 
mittee which  reviewed  the  entire  problem  last 
summer  took  the  position  that  the  United  Nations 
could  find,  within  the  framework  of  the  concept  of 
partition,  a  just  and  workable  settlement.^  To  the 
careful  studies  and  report  of  the  committee,  the 
United  States,  in  Secretary  Marshall's  words,  lends 
"great  weight".  Consequently,  during  the  cur- 
rent discussions  at  Lake  Success,  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  contribute  to  the  elaboration  of  the 
details  of  a  just  and  workable  plan  of  partition. 

It  is  now  for  the  Assembly,  sitting  in  plenary 
session,  to  decide  whether  the  American  and  other 
like-minded  delegations  have  succeeded  in  their 
endeavor.  We  are  not  infallible.  There  are 
strong  opposing  views.  You  have  heard  much  of 
their  essence  from  other  speakers  tonight. 

This,  however,  seems  common  ground,  namely, 
that  the  problem  is  before  its  proper  forum. 
Further,  if  the  view  of  those  governments  which 
believe  that  partition  is  just  and  workable  should 
be  sustained  by  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  a  nota- 
ble contribution  to  the  solution  of  one  of  our  most 
thorny  problems  will  have  been  made.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  General  Assembly  does  not  rec- 

'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  21,  1947,  p.  546.  See  also  Bulletin 
of  Oct.  19, 1947,  p.  761. 


ommend  a  partition  plan,  we  shall,  of  course,  ac- 
cept its  decision  and  continue  our  support  of  the 
principles  and  processes  of  that  forum. 

In  any  event,  we  confidently  believe,  the  United 
Nations  may  continue  to  count  on  the  sincere  good 
counsel  and  helpful  cooperation  of  all  its  members. 

Those  in  Washington  who  have  to  do  with  the 
formulation  of  American  foreign  policy  would 
count  it  a  tragic,  even  disastrous,  loss  were  the 
foundations  of  Arab-American  friendship  to  be 
aifected  as  a  result  of  divergency  of  views  thus  far 
advanced  on  this  immensely  moving  problem  of  the 
future  of  our  common  Holy  Land.  And  I  am  sure 
you  loyal  Americans  of  Arab  background  share 
this  view. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  tJie  position 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  with  regard  to  Palestine  does  not  indicate 
lack  of  friendship  or  consideration  for  the  Arab 
world.  That  position  was  taken  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  sides  of  the  question,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on 
Palestine. 

The  foundations  of  Arab-American  friendship 
to  which  I  referred  have  been  well  laid  during 
the  course  of  more  than  a  century,  by  Arabs  as  well 
as  by  Americans.  In  this  modern  world,  where 
economic  and  cultural  exchange  is  a  new  password 
to  sound  international  relationships,  those  founda- 
tions are  a  priceless  legacy. 

Surely  on  that  legacy  we  can,  through  joint  en- 
deavor, build  a  great  structure  of  achievement  to 
our  common  benefit.  I  sometimes  feel  that  destiny 
has  called  upon  us  to  do  so.  America  has  lost 
neither  the  spirit  nor  the  constructive  urge  of  its 
pioneering  beginnings.  The  Arab  world,  stirred 
by  the  vital  force  of  enlightened  nationalisms,  has 
already  passed  the  threshold  of  a  new  renaissance. 

Tiiere  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  economic  and 
social  fields  as  well  as  on  the  plane  of  international 
politics,  to  realize  the  bright  visions  of  that  renais- 
sance. No  country  more  than  the  United  States 
has  welcomed  the  Arab  states  to  full  and  equal 
membership  in  the  family  of  nations.  We  stand, 
now  as  in  the  past,  ready  to  cooperate  with  those 
states  in  realizing  the  great  projects  so  ably  con- 
ceived by  the  leaders  of  their  renaissance. 

Joint  cooperation  will  result  in  mutual  under- 
standing. Therein  our  common  goal  will  be 
attained. 
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The  Problem  of  the  Independence  of  Korea  ^ 


Inasmuch  as  the  Korean  question  which  is 
before  the  General  Assembly  is  primarily  a  matter 
for  the  Korean  people  itself  and  concerns  its  free- 
dom and  independence;  and 

Recognizing  that  this  question  cannot  be  cor- 
rectly and  fairly  resolved  without  the  participa- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion: 

The  General  Assembly, 

1.  Resolves  that  elected  representatives  of  the 
Korean  people  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  question ; 

2.  Further  resolves  that  in  order  to  facilitate 
and  expedite  such  participation  and  to  observe 
that  the  Korean  representatives  are  in  fact  duly 
elected  by  the  Korean  people  and  not  mere  ap- 
pointees from  military  authorities  in  Korea,  there 
be  forthwith  established  a  United  Nations  Tem- 
porary Commission  on  Korea,  to  be  present  in 
Korea,  with  right  to  travel,  observe  and  consult 
throughout  Korea. 

II.       • 

The  General  Assembly 

Recognizing  the  urgent  and  rightful  claims  to 
independence  of  the  people  of  Korea ; 

Believing  that  the  national  independence  of 
Korea  should  be  re-established  and  all  occupying 
forces  then  withdrawn  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date; 

Recalling  its  previous  conclusion  that  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  Korean  people  can- 
not be  correctly  or  fairly  resolved  without  the 
participation  of  representatives  of  the  Korean 
people,  and  its  decision  to  establish  a  United 
Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  (herein- 
after called  the  "Commission")  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  and  expediting  such  participation 
by  elected  representatives  of  the  Korean  people: 

1.  Decides  that  the  Commission  shall  consist  of 
representatives  of  Australia,  Canada,  China,  El 
Salvador,  France,  India,  Philippines,  Syria, 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic; 

2.  Recommends  that  the  elections  be  held  not 
later  than  31  March  1948  on  the  basis  of  adult 
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suffrage  and  by  secret  ballot  to  choose  representa- 
tives with  whom  the  Commission  may  consult  re- 
garding the  prompt  attainment  of  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  Korean  people  and  which  rep- 
resentatives, constituting  a  National  Assembly, 
may  establish  a  National  Government  of  Korea. 
The  number  of  representatives  from  each  voting 
area  or  zone  should  be  proportionate  to  the  popu- 
lation and  the  elections  should  be  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Commission ; 

3.  Further  recommends  that  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  election,  the  National  Assembly  should 
convene  and  form  a  National  Government  and  no- 
tify the  Commission  of  its  formation ; 

4.  Further  recommends  that  immediately  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Government,  that 
Government  should,  in  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission (a)  constitute  its  own  national  security 
forces  and  dissolve  all  military  or  semi-military 
formations  not  included  therein ;  (b)  take  over  the 
functions  of  government  from  the  military  com- 
mands and  civilian  authorities  of  north  and  south 
Korea;  and  (c)  arrange  with  the  occupying  Pow- 
ers for  the  complete  withdrawal  from  Korea  of 
their  armed  forces  as  early  as  practicable  and  if 
possible  within  ninety  days ; 

5.  Resolves  that  the  Commission  shall  facilitate 
and  expedite  the  fulfilment  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
gramme for  the  attainment  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  Korea  and  withdrawal  of  occupying 
foi-ces,  taking  into  account  its  observations  and 
consultations  in  Korea.  The  Commission  shall 
report,  with  its  conclusions,  to  the  General  As- 
sembly and  may  consult  with  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee (if  one  be  established)  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  this  resolution  in  the  light  of 
developments ; 

6.  Calls  upon  the  Member  States  concerned  to 
afford  every  assistance  and  facility  to  the  Com- 
mission in  the  fulfilment  of  its  responsibilities ; 

'N.U.  doc.  A/447,  Nov.  6,  1947.  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  First  Committee  (Political  and  Security)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  Nov.  5, 1947,  and  reported  to  the  General 
Assembly.  The  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  112th  Ple- 
nary Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Nov.  14,  1947, 
by  a  vote  of  43  to  none,  with  six  abstentions. 
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7.  Calls  upon  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  refrain  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Korean  people  during  the  interim  period  prepara- 
tory to  the  establishment  of  Korean  independence, 


except  in  pursuance  of  the  decisions  of  the  General 
Assembly;  and  thereafter,  to  refrain  completely 
from  any  and  all  acts  derogatory  to  the  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  of  Korea. 
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The  Atlantic  City  Telecommunication  Conferences 


ARTICLE  BY  FRANCIS  COLT  DE  WOLF 


From  May  15  to  October  2,  1947,  there  were 
held  in  Atlantic  City  three  separate,  but  related, 
■world  telecommunication  conferences.  The  first 
was  the  International  Radio  Conference  which  be- 
gan on  May  15  and  had  for  its  purpose  the  revi- 
sion of  the  international  radio  regulations  which 
had  been  previously  revised  at  the  Cairo  Radio 
Conference  in  1938.  The  second,  the  International 
Telecommunication  Conference,  began  on  July  1 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  international  tele- 
communication convention  signed  at  Madrid  in 
1932.  The  third,  the  International  High  Fre- 
quency Broadcasting  Conference,  began  on  August 
26  and  was  a  preparatory  conference  making  pre- 
liminary studies  on  tlie  allocation  of  frequencies 
to  short-wave  broadcasting  and  the  possible  estab- 
lishment of  a  short-wave  broadcasting  organiza- 
tion. 

The  conferences  were  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Telecommunication  Union, 
the  oldest  international  governmental  organiza- 
tion in  existence,  having  its  foundation  in  the  old 
Internationa]  Telegraph  Union  which  was  organ- 
ized at  Paris  in  1865.  Practically  all  of  the  78 
member  countries  were  represented  at  the  confer- 
ences. The  United  States  served  as  the  host  gov- 
ernment. The  chairman  of  the  three  conferences 
was  Charles  R.  Denny,  who  until  recently  was 
chairman  of  the  Fedesal  Communications  Com- 
mission. The  vice  chairman  was  Francis  Colt 
de  Wolf,  Chie-f  of  the  Telecommunications  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  conferences  was  the 
achievement  of  international  agreement  on  the 
rules  for  an  orderly  and  efficient  operation  of  inter- 
national communications.  The  conferees  worked 
for  20  weeks,  often  on  matters  in  which  national 
interests  differed  widely.  However,  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  cooperation  and  compromise  was  such 
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that  on  October  2  every  nation  represented  at  the 
conferences  signed  the  convention  and  the  radio 
regulations  annexed  thereto.  This  accomplish- 
ment is  one  of  which  all  the  governments,  and  the 
United  States  particularly,  as  the  host  government, 
may  be  proud. 

In  addition  to  the  convention  and  the  radio  reg- 
ulations, four  other  documents  were  submitted  for 
signature,  namely,  the  final  protocol,  the  additional 
protocols,  the  additional  radio  regulations,  and  the 
protocol  concerning  European  broadcasting.  The 
United  States  did  not  sign  the  two  last-named 
documents. 

The  results  of  the  Radio  Conference  are  em- 
bodied in  the  radio  regulations  and  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

First,  a  world-wide  frequency-allocation  table 
extending  up  to  10,500,000  kilocycles  was  adopted. 
The  Cairo  conference  of  1938  produced  an  inter- 
national frequency-allocation  table  extending  only 
to  30,000  kilocycles.  Many  present-day  services 
employ  frequencies  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
radio  spectrum  which  at  the  time  of  the  Cairo  con- 
ference were  not  even  charted.  In  addition  to  the 
new  allocation  table,  the  radio  regulations  fill  a 
volume  of  391  pages  of  small  print.  These  regu- 
lations cover  every  phase  of  international  radio 
communications,  including  technical  standards, 
operating  practices,  procedures  relating  to  safety 
and  distress  both  in  the  air  and  on  the  seas,  and  a 
myriad  of  other  subjects. 

Secondly,  a  permanent  board  of  11  experts,  the 
International  Frequency  Registration  Board, 
known  as  the  Ifrb,  was  constituted.  The  desir- 
ability of  such  a  Board  became  apparent  from  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  strengthening  the  in- 
ternational administration  of  frequency  assign- 
ments. The  concept  of  the  Board  was  initially 
formulated  by  the  United  States  and  received  pre- 
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liminary  consideration  at  the  Moscow  Telecom- 
munication Conference.  Heretofore,  each  country 
had  assigned  its  own  frequencies  and  had  simply 
notified  the  headquarters  of  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union  of  its  action.  These  assign- 
ments were  entered  on  a  master  list  without  re- 
gard to  the  possibility  of  interference  to  other 
services  or  to  other  countries.  The  basic  plan 
adopted  at  the  Atlantic  City  Radio  Conference 
provides  that  the  Ifrb  will  examine  each  fre- 
quency assignment  notified  to  it  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  such  assignment  is  in  full 
conformance  with  the  radio  regulations.  In  gen- 
eral, assignments  which  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions and  do  not  involve  the  probability  of  harm- 
ful interference  to  other  radio  stations  will  be 
entered  in  the  registration  column  of  the  new 
international  frequency  list.  Such  assignments 
will  have  the  right  to  protection  from  harmful 
interference.  Assignments  which  fail  to  meet  these 
criteria,  but  which  countries  insist  on  using  not- 
withstanding, will  be  entered  in  the  notification 
column  of  the  list,  which  will  not  confer  upon  them 
any  international  recognition  of  the  right  to  pro- 
tection from  interference. 

Thirdly,  the  Provisional  Frequency  Board, 
known  as  the  Pfb,  was  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  new  allocation  table  into  effect. 
This  Board  will  be  composed  of  the  11  members  of 
the  Ifrb  referred  to  above,  plus  national  members 
from  any  countries  wishing  to  be  represented  on 
the  Pfb.  It  is  expected  that  the  Pfb,  which  will 
convene  in  Geneva  on  January  15,  1948,  will  meet 
for  a  period  of  about  two  years  to  prepare  an 
entirely  new  international  frequency  list  for  use 
in  the  future  by  the  Ifrb.  In  order  to  prepare  this 
list,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Pfb  to  re-engineer 
all  radio  operating  assignments  throughout  the 
world  and  place  them  on  a  sound  engineering 
basis.  This  system  will  conserve  valuable  spec- 
trum space  and  eliminate  interference. 

The  Telecommunication  Conference  revised  the 
Madrid  convention  and  made  f  ar-reachine  changes 
in  the  constitution  and  structure  of  the  Union, 
bringing  it  into  line  with  similar  organizations, 
notably  Cao.  Incidentally,  telecommunications, 
a  term  which  was  first  used  at  the  Madrid  confer- 
ence, is  defined  as  follows  in  the  Atlantic  City 
convention:  "Any  transmission,  emission  or  re- 
ception of  signs,   signals,   writing,   images   and 


sounds  or  intelligence  of  any  nature  by  wire,  radio, 
visual  or  electromagnetic  systems".  The  struc- 
ture of  the  International  Telecommimication 
Union,  as  it  was  established  at  Madrid,  consisted 
of  the  following  organizations : 

1.  Plenipotentiary  conferences  which  meet  only 
when  the  convention  which  embodies  the  funda- 
mental statutes  of  the  Union  is  under  revision. 

2.  International  telegraph,  telephone,  and  radio 
administrative  conferences  which  review  the  reg- 
ulations. 

3.  International  consultative  committees:  the 
Telegraph  Committee  (Ccit),  the  Radio  Commit- 
tee (Ccir),  and  the  Telephone  Committee  (Ccif), 
These  consultative  committees  deal  mainly  with 
technical  questions  and  except  for  the  Ccif  have 
only  advisory  powers. 

4.  A  bureau  or  permanent  secretariat,  which  is 
called  the  Bureau  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union,  has  its  seat  in  Bern  and  is  imder 
the  aegis  of  the  Swiss  Government. 

The  foregoing  structure  was  revised  as  follows 
at  the  Atlantic  City  conference: 

1.  An  element  of  continuity  was  introduced  by 
the  concept  of  the  plenipotentiary  conference  as 
the  supreme  organ  of  the  Union.  This  conference 
is  to  meet  every  five  years  and  will  have  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  all  the  affairs  of  the  Union. 

2.  It  was  agreed  that  administrative  conferences 
to  revise  the  radio  regulations  and  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  regulations  would  also  meet  every 
five  years  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  pleni- 
potentiary conference. 

3.  Prior  to  the  Atlantic  City  conference  the  in- 
ternational consultative  committees  of  the  Union, 
established  at  the  Madrid  conference  and  referred 
to  above,  were  not  permanent.  Under  the  new  con- 
vention, these  committees  have  been  constituted  as 
permanent  organs  of  the  Union.  Each  will  have 
a  specialized  secretariat  attached  to  the  general 
secretariat,  as  well  as  a  permanent  official  known 
as  a  director.  In  addition,  in  the  case  of  the  Ccir, 
provision  has  been  made  for  a  vice  director  spe- 
cializing in  broadcasting. 

4.  The  existing  Bureau  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  was  reorganized  and 
enlarged  and  is  to  become  the  general  secretariat 
with  increased  responsibilities. 

(Continued  on  page  IO4O) 
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RELOCATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


The  political  and  economic  conditions  through- 
out the  world  following  World  War  II  created  an 
unusual  growth  in  the  functions  and  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  State.  This  growth  caused 
a  serious  housing  problem  in  the  Department,  and 
it  became  apparent  that  headquarters  should  be 
concentrated.  This  decision  x'esulted  in  a  complete 
change  in  the  physical  set-up  of  the  Old  Depart- 
ment of  State  Building  located  at  17th  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.,  one  of  the  oldest  Gov- 
ernment buildings  in  the  United  States  Capital, 
where  for  more  than  half  a  century  American  dip- 
lomatic history  had  been  written.  This  structure, 
completed  in  1888  after  17  years  of  construction, 
originally  housed  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  De- 


partments. The  Navy  Department  completed  its 
removal  to  a  separate  building  after  the  termina- 
tion of  World  W^ar  I,  and  the  last  segments  of 
the  War  Department  (with  the  exception  of  the 
offices  of  the  General  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States)  moved  to  other  quarters  in  1938. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  and  the 
rapid  increase  in  personnel,  the  State  Department 
began  to  face  the  problem  of  inadequate  space. 
In  1941  the  Department  had  increased  to  1,600 
employees;  its  activities  had  outgrown  the  main 
building;  and  its  offices  were  scattered  in  several 
buildings,  wherever  available  space  could  be 
found. 

This  growth  continued  rather  steadily  during 
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the  following  years  until  early  in  1945,  when 
Departmental  personnel  totaled  approximately 
3,()()0.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  several 
agencies  were  transferred  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, increasing  the  personnel  in  the  latter 
part  of  l!t45  to  approximately  7,200  people,  who 
were  housed  in  47  buildings  scattered  throughout 
the  Washington  area.  Consequently  the  Depart- 
ment was  faced  with  the  disunity  and  inefficiency 
that  such  a  situation  is  bound  to  promote.  This 
condition  of  decentralization  continued  until  about 
May  1!)46  wlien,  througli  consolidation  of  certain 
organization  units  and  reduction  in  personnel,  the 
number  of  office  buildings  was  reduced  to  29. 

Early  in  1946  the  President  proposed  a  plan  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
and  around  the  New  War  Building  at  21st  Street 


and  Virginia  Avenue  NW.  This  building  and  its 
satellites  would  concentrate  about  (iO  percent  of  the 
Department  witliin  a  radius  of  one  block.  Even- 
tually the  entire  Department  would  be  accommo- 
dated inider  one  roof  if  proposed  plans  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  building  were  put  into  effect. 

The  space  plan  was  developed  by  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration  and  White  House  aides; 
the  Department  space-planning  staff  was  ready  for 
execution  of  the  plan  by  the  end  of  June  194(1.  A 
move  of  this  size,  needless  to  say,  caused  consid- 
erable debate  within  the  Department  and  met  with 
delays.  It  was  finally  begun,  however,  in  Novem- 
ber 1940,  when  the  first  block  of  80,000  square  feet 
in  the  ''New  AVar"  area  was  allocated  to  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

On  January  22, 1947,  the  first  unit  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  was  moved  into  the  New  State  Buikling 
(formerly  New  War  Building).  During  the  fol- 
lowing three  months  the  building  was  gradually 
vacated  by  units  of  the  War  Department  and  other 
agencies  and  as  the  necessary  alterations  for  a 
move  of  this  size  were  completed,  other  tniits  were 
moved  into  the  new  quarters.  The  moving  oj^era- 
tions  continued  from  January  until  the  first  part 
of  August,  when  the  Department's  Telegraph 
Branch  was  moved  from  the  Old  State  Building. 
The  one  remaining  unit  to  be  moved  is  the  De- 
partment's telephone  switchboard.  The  present 
17  attendant  positions  will  be  increased  to  28  in 
the  new  building,  with  associated  switchf  rame  and 
power  equipment  for  4,000  dial  lines.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  cut-over  from  tlie  Old  State  to  the 
New  State  Building  will  be  made  some  time  after 


January  1,  1948.  In  all  approximately  3,900 
people  and  some  22,000  pieces  of  equipment  were 
moved. 

As  a  result  of  a  further  consolidation  of  space 
following  the  major  move,  the  Department  was 
able  to  reduce  the  ntimber  of  buildings  to  21  in 
September  1947.  The  jilan  for  the  present  group- 
ing of  the  Department's  housing  facilities  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  chart. 

The  present  New  State  Building  is  the  first  unit 
of  a  structure  which  will  occupy  the  area  bounded 
by  21st  and  23d  Streets  and  C  and  E  Streets,  NW. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Department  will  be  housed 
under  one  roof  when  the  planned  construction  has 
been  completed.  This  ultimate  objective  is  de- 
picted on  the  following  page.  The  shaded  portion 
represents  the  proposed  extension. 
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The  present  location  of  the  units  moved  is  shown 
below : 
New  state  Building— 320  21st  St.,  NW. 

Secretary 

Under  Secretaries 

Assistant  Secretaries 

Counselor 

Legal  Adviser 

Geographic  offices  and  their  Divisions 

Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 

Related  service  functions 
State  Annexes  2,  3,  and  4 — 23d  St.  between  C  and  D  Sts., 
NW. 

Office  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  its  Divisions 
State  Annex  5—2145  G  St.,  NW. 

Divisions  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 

Office  of  Public  Affairs  and  its  Divisions 
State  Annex  6—2115  C  St.,  NW. 

Foreign  Service  Institute 
State  Annex  7— 21st  and  C  Sts.,  NW. 

Office  of  Departmental  Administration 

Division  of  Central  Services 
515  22d  Street  Building 

Office  of  Controls  and  its  Divisions 
Old  State  Building — 17th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW. 

Office  of  International  Trade  Policy  and  its  Divisions 

Office   of   Financial   and   Development   Policy    and   its 
Divisions 

Office  of  Economic  Security  Controls  and  its  Divisions 

The  units  not  involved  in  the  major  move  are  as 
follows : 
Old  State  Building— 17th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW. 

Library  of  the  Department 

Telephone  switchboard 


State  Annex  1—4012  23d  St.,  NW. 

Office  of  Intelligence  Research  and  its  Divisions 

Office  of  Intelligence  Collection  and  Dissemination  and 
its  Divisions 
Walker-Johnson  Building — 1734  New  York  Ave.,  NW. 

Division  of  Departmental  Personnel 

Division  of  Language  Ser\-ices 
Winder  Building— 604  17th  St.,  NW. 

Passport  Division 
1778  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Building 

Office  of  Information  and  Kdueational  Exchange 

Division  of  International  Conferences 

UNESCO  Relations  Staff 
501  17th  Street  Building 

Office  of  Budget  and  Planning 

Division  of  Finance 
Metropolitan  Club  Annex--1712  H  St.,  NW. 

Division  of  Foreign  Building  Operations 
Washington  Auditorium — 19th  and  E  Sts.,  NW. 

Division  of  Map  Intelligence 
Temporary  R  Building — Jefferson  Drive  and  3d  St.,  SW. 

Office  of  Foreign  Liquidation  and  it.s  Divisions 
Central  Public  Library — 499  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW. 

Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 

Inter-American  Educational  Foundation  Inc. 
Former  Japanese  Embass.v — 2516  Massachusetts  Ave.,NW. 

Far  Eastern  Commission 
Commerce  Building — 14th  St.  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Constitution  Aves. 

International    Boundary    Commission,    United    States, 
Alaska,  and  Canada 
Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Building— 9th  and  F  Sts.,  NW. 

International  Joint  Commission 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

Telecommunication   Conference!; — Continued  from 
page  1034 

In  addition  to  these  revisions,  the  following 

new  pi'ovisions  were  incorporated : 

1.  The  Conference  approved  the  creation  of  an 
administrative  council,  composed  of  18  of  the 
Union's  78  members.  The  council  will  meet  at 
least  once  a  year  at  Geneva  and  will  in  general  be 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Union.  This  provides  for  a  continuity  of  func- 
tions between  conferences  and  will  enable  the 
Union  to  consider  problems  of  policy  without  post- 
ponement. The  Conference  elected  five  vice  chair- 
men for  the  council,  namely,  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  France,  and 
China.  By  unanimous  vote  the  representative  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  was  chosen 
as  chairman  of  the  Council  for  the  first  year  of  its 
existence. 

2.  Heretofore,  the  seat  of  the  Union  had  been 
at  Bern  in  as  much  as  the  Union  was  placed  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Swiss  Govenmient. 
The  Telecommunication  Conference  decided  to 
move  the  seat  from  Bern  to  Geneva. 

3.  From  now  on  the  Union  will  govern  itself 
through  its  own  administrative  comicil.  How- 
ever, the  Swiss  Government  has  agreed  to  continue 
the  existing  practice  of  advancing  funds  to  the 
Union  and  will  in  turn  be  reimbursed  by  the  Union. 

4.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Atlantic  City  confer- 
ences, French  had  served  as  the  official  language 
of  the  Union.  Under  the  terms  of  the  new  con- 
vention, Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian,  and 
Spanish  will  be  the  official  languages  of  the  Union 
and  the  final  documents  of  all  conferences  will  be 
drawn  up  in  these  five  languages.  This  procedure 
is  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  United  Nations. 

5.  At  Atlantic  City  the  work  of  the  conferences 
was  greatly  simplified  through  the  use  of  a  sys- 
tem of  simultaneous  interpretation  such  as  was 
already  being  used  by  the  United  Nations.  At 
the  Atlantic  City  conferences,  for  the  first  time, 
portable  radio  receivers  were  used  rather  than 
fixed  telephone  installations.  The  use  of  radios, 
of  course,  had  the  advantage  of  permitting  dele- 
gates to  move  about  the  room  where  the  meeting 
was  held  or  even  in  the  corridors  outside  and  still 


follow  the  proceedings.  Under  the  system  set  up 
by  the  secretariat  of  the  Atlantic  City  conferences, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  use  of  three  radio 
channels,  one  for  French,  one  for  English,  and  one 
for  Spanish,  so  that  any  speeches  in  any  one  of 
these  languages  could  be  instantaneously  trans- 
lated into  the  other  two.  In  addition,  provision 
was  made  so  that  speeches  in  the  Russian  language 
could  also  be  immediately  translated  into  the  other 
three  languages,  although  no  speeches  were  trans- 
lated into  Russian, 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  International  High 
Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference  could  fimc- 
tion  as  a  full  conference,  but  after  the  Radio  and 
Telecommunication  Conferences  had  begun  their 
work,  it  was  obvious  that  there  would  be  insuffi- 
cient time  to  hold  a  third  full  conference.  The 
High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference,  there- 
fore, limited  itself  to  preliminary  studies  of  the 
allocation  of  frequencies  for  short-wave  broad- 
casting. It  was  recommended  that  at  the  full 
conference  to  be  held  in  Mexico  City  in  1948 
consideration  be  given  to  a  special  broadcasting 
organization  within  the  framework  of  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union. 

The  Telecommunication  Conference  decided  to 
enter  into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations, 
and  an  agreement  was  concluded  between  the  two 
organizations,  the  text  of  which  is  annexed  to  the 
Atlantic  City  convention.  In  general,  this  agree- 
ment follows  the  pattern  of  similar  agreements 
entered  into  between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
so-called  "specialized  agencies",  of  which  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Union  is  now  one. 

All  the  questions  discussed  at  Atlantic  City  were 
by  no  means  of  a  technical  nature,  and  much  time 
was  spent  at  the  conferences,  especially  in  the 
Telecommunication  Conference,  on  questions 
which  were  primarily  political.  This  was  notably 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  desire  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  have  the  three  Baltic 
Soviet  Republics,  namely,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia,  attend  the  conferences  as  separate  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  All  three  conferences  refused 
to  permit  such  participation.  Then  there  was  the 
effort  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
have  the  People's  Republic  of  Mongolia  participate 
in  the  conferences  as  well  as  be  confirmed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union.  In  this  case,  Mongolia  was  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  Radio  Conference  and 
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the  Hif^h  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference,  but 
not  in  the  Telecommunication  Conference.  A  del- 
egation from  the  People's  Republic  of  Mongolia 
actively  attended  the  two  conferences  to  which  they 
were  permitted  access. 

Another  question  which  involved  political  con- 
siderations was  that  of  membership  in  the  Union. 
Heretofore,  members  of  the  Union  had  included 
fully  sovereign  states  as  well  as  colonial  telecom- 
munication administrations.  This  was  notably 
the  case  with  the  colonies  of  Belgium,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal.  The  United 
States  in  its  proposals  has  sought  to  clarify  the 
membership  of  the  Union  by  placing  it  on  a  sound 
foundation  of  recognized  sovereign  states  which 
would  be  capable  of  assuming  complete  respon- 
sibility, not  only  for  themselves  but  for  all  their 
territories.  This  whole  subject  gave  rise  to  ex- 
tended and  sometimes  quite  bitter  discussions,  for 
the  four  colonial  powers  mentioned  above  opposed 
the  proposals  for  the  elimination  of  full  member- 
ship of  colonies.  The  Soviet  Delegation  suggested 
a  compromise  whereby  the  present  status  of  exist- 
ing members  in  the  Union  would  be  maintained, 
but  in  the  future  only  sovereign  countries  could  be 
full-fledged  members  of  the  Union. 

In  view  of  the  strong  feeling  evinced  during 
the  discussions  on  colonial  membership,  the  United 
States  Delegation  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  maintain  the  xtatns  quo.  The 
Conference  finally  decided  to  maintain  the  present 
membership  of  the  Union,  listing  all  present  mem- 
bers in  annex  1  to  the  convention  and  providing 
in  the  convention  that  all  countries  appearing  in 
this  annex,  including  colonies  and  groups  of  colo- 
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nies,  would  be  eligible  to  full  membership  in  the 
Union.  It  was  provided  that  each  member  of  the 
Union  should  have  one  vote.  Under  this  scheme, 
the  whole  of  the  territories  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  the  United  States  will  each  enjoy  a  separate 
membership  in  the  Union  and  a  separate  vote  in 
the  confei-ences  of  the  Union. 

In  view  of  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  of  December  12,  1946, 
concerning  the  nonparticipation  of  Spain  in  inter- 
national conferences  called  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations  or  by  specialized  agencies,  Spain 
had  not  been  invited  to  the  Atlantic  City  confer- 
ences. Efforts  were  made  by  certain  countries  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  three  conferences  to  have 
Spain  permitted  to  participate  in  the  conferences, 
but  to  no  avail.  The  Telecommunication  Confer- 
ence, however,  did  discuss  the  future  relationship 
of  Spain  to  the  Union  and  decided  unanimously 
that  Spain  could  again  assume  her  membership 
when  the  resolution  of  December  12,  1946,  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  ceased 
to  be  applicable. 

Notwithstanding  the  bitterness  of  the  discussions 
on  some  of  the  political  questions  referred  to  above, 
the  general  spirit  of  the  conferences  was  one  of 
friendliness  and  of  a  desire  to  reach  compromises. 
It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  note  that  both  the 
convention  and  the  radio  regulations  were  signed 
by  all  the  participants  in  the  conferences  and  that 
the  international  regulation  of  telecommunications 
is  assured  for  the  immediate  future,  namely,  until 
the  next  set  of  international  telecommunication 
conferences,  which  ai"e  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1952. 


Invitations  Extended  to  4th  International  Congresses  on 
Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria 


The  United  States  Government  has  extended 
invitations  to  over  60  nations  to  send  delegations 
to  the  Fourth  International  Congresses  on  Tropi- 
cal Medicine  and  Malaria,  the  Department  of 
State  announced  on  November  20.  The  Con- 
gresses, to  be  held  in  Washington,  May  10-18, 1948, 
will  mark  the  second  occasion  on  which  the  organ- 
izations have  held  their  meetings  jointly  and  the 
first  on  which  either  one  has  met  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

November  30,   7947 


The  Department  of  State  is  sponsoring  the  Con- 
gresses in  collaboration  with  other  United  States 
agencies  and  scientific  societies  interested  in  tropi- 
cal medicine  and  malaria.  Dr.  Thomas  Parran, 
Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  is  chairman  of  the  organizing  committee. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Congresses  was  held  in 
Amsterdam  in  1938.  The  Department  pointed 
out  that,  since  the  methods  of  preventing  and 
treating   tropical   diseases   have   been   impi'oved 

{Continued  on  page  J059) 
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Analysis  of  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  ^ 


SIGNED  AT  GENEVA,  OCTOBER  30,  1947 


Introduction 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
Trygve  Lie,  made  public  todays  the  text  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  con- 
cluded by  the  United  States  and  22  other  countries 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  October  30.' 

The  General  Agreement  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive international  instrument  ever  negotiated  for 
the  reduction  of  barriers  to  world  trade,  having 
regard  both  to  the  scope  of  its  provisions  and  to 
the  volume  of  trade  which  they  affect.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  extend  to  trade  barriers 
and  trade  controls  of  all  kinds,  including  tariffs, 
preferences,  quotas,  internal  controls,  customs  reg- 
ulations, state  trading,  and  subsidies.  The  23 
countries  participating  in  the  negotiations  were 
Australia,  the  Belgium-Netherlands-Luxembourg 
Customs  Union,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
Chile,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  India, 
the  Customs  Union  of  Lebanon  and  Syria,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Southern  Rhodesia, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States.     These  countries  accounted 


'  Excerpts  from  Department  of  State  publication  2983, 
for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  50  cents  a  copy. 

'  Nov.  18,  1947. 

"Copies  of  the  General  Trade  Agreement,  consisting 
of  vols.  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  Nations  Sales  Section,  Lake  Success,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  or  Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  at  $5  a  set. 

When  this  agreement  comes  into  effect  with  respect 
to  the  United  States,  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series. 

The  contents  of  the  volumes  are  outlined  as  follows : 

Volume  I:  Final  Act  adopted  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment ;  General 
Clauses  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
90  pp.     50  cents. 
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in  1938  for  approximately  three  quarters  of  the 
international  trade  of  the  whole  world. 

The  agreement  consists  of  (1)  schedules  of 
tariff  concessions  and  (2)  general  provisions  deal- 
ing, among  other  things,  with  barriers  to  trade 
other  than  tariffs.  Each  country  applying  the 
agreement  undertakes  to  grant  to  the  other  parties 
to  the  agreement  the  reductions  or  bindings  of 
tariff  treatment  specified  in  the  schedules  of 
tariff  concessions,  and  to  observe  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  general  provisions  in  its  commercial 
relations  with  them. 

The  schedules  of  tariff  concessions  apply  to 
products  accounting  for  approximately  two  thirds 
of  the  import  trade  of  the  negotiating  countries 
ijnd  for  substantially  half  of  total  world  imports. 
The  concessions  include  the  complete  elimination 
of  certain  duties,  reductions  of  duty,  the  binding 
of  duties  at  existing  levels,  and  the  binding  of 
duty-free  treatment. 

Tariff  preferences  affecting  a  significant  part  of 
United  States  trade  with  countries  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  have  been  substantially  reduced. 


Volume  II:  Schedules  of  Tariff  Concessions:  I.  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia;  II.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Luxembourg;  III.  United  States  of  Brazil;  IV.  Burma; 
V.  Canada;  VI.  Ceylon;  VII.  Republic  of  Chile.  424 
pp.     $1.50. 

Volume  III:  Schedules  of  Tariff  Concessions:  VIII. 
Republic  of  China;  IX.  Republic  of  Cuba;  X.  Czecho- 
slovak   Republic;    XI.  French    Union.     420   pp.    $1.50. 

Volume  IV:  Schedules  of  Tariff  Concessions:  XII. 
India;  XIII.  New  Zealand;  XIV.  Kingdom  of  Norway; 
XV.  Pakistan;  XVI.  Southern  Rhodesia;  XVII.  Syro- 
Lebanese  Customs  Union ;  XVIII.  Union  of  South  Africa ; 
XIX.  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland;  XX.  United  States  of  America.  (Schedule  XX 
has  been  published  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  is 
for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  at  50  cents.)  Proto- 
col of  Provisional  Application.     428  pp.     $1.50. 
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and  preferences  on  a  considerable  list  of  products 
which  the  United  States  exports  to  the  various 
countries  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  elimi- 
nated entirely.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
no  new  preference  may  be  created  and  no  existing 
preference  may  be  increased,  whether  or  not  on 
products  listed  in  the  schedules  of  the  agreement. 
All  concessions  made  by  the  United  States  were 
formulated  within  the  limits  and  according  to  the 
procedures  specified  by  the  Trade  Agreement  Act 
and  Executive  Order  9832  of  February  25,  1947. 
As  required  bj'^  the  Executive  order,  the  General 
Agreement  provides  that  if,  through  unforeseen 
developments,  a  particular  tariff  reduction  should 
increase  imports  so  sharply  as  to  cause  or  threaten 
serious  injury  to  domestic  producers,  the  country 
granting  the  concession  may  withdraw  or  modify 
it  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  the  concession  is  in  fact 
modified  or  withdrawn,  other  interested  countries 
may  then  withdraw  or  modify  substantially  equiv- 
alent concessions. 

Tlie  General  Agreement  will  replace  the  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  which  the  United  States  al- 
ready has  with  a  number  of  the  negotiating  coun- 
tries, namely,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Canada, 
Cuba,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Supplementary  bilateral  agreements 
have  therefore  been  concluded  with  these  countries, 
making  the  existing  trade  agreements  inoperative 
for  such  time  as  the  United  States  and  the  other 
country  concerned  are  both  parties  to  the  General 
Agreement. 

The  negotiations  with  respect  to  tariff  conces- 
sions were  conducted  on  a  selective,  product-by- 
product basis,  the  concession  granted  by  any  coun- 
try on  a  particular  product  being  negotiated  ini- 
tially in  discussions  with  the  country  which  was 
a  principal  supplier  of  that  product. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  each  party 
to  the  agreement  will  be  contractually  entitled,  in 
its  own  right  and  independently  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  to  enjoy  each  of  the  con- 
cessions in  the  schedules  of  the  other  negotiating 
countries.  This  multilateral  application  of  the 
schedules,  as  compared  with  separate  bilateral  tar- 
iff agreements,  enables  countries  to  obtain  con- 
cessions on  products  of  interest  to  them  which  they 
could  not  have  obtained  under  bilateral  agree- 
ments, because  they  could  not  claim  to  be  one  of 
the  main  suppliers  of  the  product  concerned.    Ap- 
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propriate  provision  is  made  in  the  agreement  per- 
mitting the  nonapplication  of  particular  tariff  con- 
cessions in  the  event  that  the  country  which  stands 
to  benefit  from  them  most  fails  to  apply  the  agi-ee- 
ment  or  withdraws  from  the  agreement. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  agreement,  in- 
corporating basic  rules  with  regard  to  nondiscrim- 
ination, internal  charges  and  restrictions,  quotas 
and  exchange  controls,  and  other  measures,  are 
not  limited  to  scheduled  items  but  cover  the  whole 
of  the  trade  between  the  parties  to  the  agreement. 
These  provisions  establish  for  the  first  time  a  gen- 
erally accepted  international  code  of  fair  treatment 
in  commercial  relations. 

The  agreement  and  its  schedules  of  tariff  con- 
cessions will  be  put  into  effect  provisionally  on 
January  1,  1948,  by  Australia,  the  Belgium-Neth- 
erlands-Luxembourg Customs  Union,  Canada, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  and  by  other  participating  countries  as  soon 
as  they  can  comply  with  procedures  required  by 
their  constitutions  or  laws.  This  must  be  done  by 
June  30,  1948.  Provisional  application  by  the 
United  States  will  be  effected  by  presidential  proc- 
lamation under  the  trade  agi'eements  act,  as 
amended.  The  agreement  will  enter  definitively 
into  force  upon  deposit  with  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  of  formal  acceptances  on 
behalf  of  countries  making  up  85  percent  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  all  negotiating  coinitries  as  de- 
termined in  an  annex  to  the  agreement. 

Two  years  of  intensive  preparation,  both  here 
and  abroad,  including  six  months  of  continuous  in- 
ternational negotiations  at  Geneva,  went  into  the 
formulation  of  the  agreement.  The  negotiating 
Conference  held  some  1,000  formal  meetings,  and 
many  more  of  a  less  formal  character,  on  the  tariff 
negotiations  and  related  general  provisions.  Over 
100  negotiations  between  separate  pairs  of  nego- 
tiating countries  went  into  the  formulation  of  the 
final  schedules  of  concessions. 

From  every  point  of  view  the  agreement  is  un- 
precedented in  scope  and  importance  in  the  history 
of  international  trade.  It  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  kind  of  constructive  work  that  the  United  Na- 
tions can  do  in  the  economic  field.  The  agi-eement 
is  the  fii-st  major  step  to  be  taken  by  important  na- 
tions to  reverse  the  trend  toward  trade  restriction 
and  economic  isolation  which  has  persisted 
throughout  the  world  since  the  first  world  war. 
It  establishes  liberal  commercial  policies  for  aU  of 
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the  leading  trading  nations.  Announcement  of 
this  agreement  should  create  an  auspicious  atmos- 
phere for  the  opening  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Employment  scheduled  for 
Habana  on  November  21,  and,  within  the  long- 
term  framework  which  it  establishes,  it  should  be 
possible  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  under 
the  Marshall  Plan  to  proceed  with  more  confidence 
that  efforts  to  restore  world  economy  will  not  again 
be  defeated  by  commercial  warfare  between  the 
great  trading  powers. 

This  analysis  sets  forth  the  main  points  of  the 
agreement  and  its  tariff  schedules  and  describes 
the  principal  improvements  in  trading  conditions 
which  the  agreement  brings  about  for  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

Concessions  Obtained  by  tlie  United  States 

The  concessions  made  by  other  countries  at 
Geneva  cover  products  accounting  for  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  total  United  States  exports  to 
those  countries  and  include  almost  all  the  impor- 
tant United  States  export  products.  The  table 
which  follows  shows  in  summary  form  the  value  of 
United  States  exports  to  the  Geneva  countries 
which  is  covered  by  the  concessions  which  they 
made  with  respect  to  products  of  which  the  United 
States  was  their  principal  supplier.  In  addition 
to  the  value  of  these  concessions,  estimated  at 
$1,192,346,000,  the  United  States  is  interested  in 
concessions  granted  by  these  countries  on  a  sub- 
stantial range  of  other  products  of  which  the 
United  States  is  only  a  secondary  supplier.  In  the 
time  available,  it  has  not  been  possible  accurately 
to  estimate  the  United  States  trade  with  these  coun- 
tries in  such  products,  but  it  should  be  in  excess  of 
$200,000,000. 

Imports  From  the  United  States  in  1939,  on  Which  Con- 
cessions of  Primary  Interest  Were  Made  by  Listed 
Countries 

Value 
(thousands  of 
Country  U.S.  dollars) 

Australia 33,088 

Benelux 110,000 

Brazil   (1938) 28,000 

Burma 1, 113 

Canada 354,000 

Ceylon 939 

Chile 15,000 

China    48,340 

Cuba 74,000 

Czechoslovakia    (1937) 31,600 
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France   and   colonies 95,  000 

India  and  Pakistan   (1938/39) 9,552 

Lebanon-Syria 1, 784 

New  Zealand 13,144 

Norway 11,  770 

Union  of  South  Africa 32,  498 

United   Kingdom 308,546 

Southern  Rhodesia 1,205 

Dependent  United  Kingdom  Colonies : 

Newfoundland     2, 767 

Other  (1936)    (est.) 20,000 

Total,  all  countries  listed 1, 192,  346 

Concessions  Made  by  the  United  States 

Summary.  The  concessions  made  by  the  United 
States  at  Geneva  consisted  of  bindings  of  tariff 
rates  or  duty-free  entry  and  reductions  in  tariff 
rates.  The  analysis  which  follows  will  show  the 
area  of  United  States  import  trade  in  terms  of 
1939  imports  covered  by  each  type  of  concession 
followed  by  brief  comments  on  the  more  impor- 
tant items  on  which  concessions  were  made  in  vari- 
ous classes  of  imports. 

Table  I  shows  the  value  of  total  dutiable  and 
duty-free  imports  into  the  United  States  in  1939, 
broken  down  as  between  the  countries  which  partic- 
ipated in  the  Geneva  negotiations  and  those  which 
did  not  participate.  The  table  also  shows  the 
total  value  of  United  States  imports  of  products 
on  which  no  concessions  were  made  and  of  the 
products  on  which  concessions  were  made,  ana- 
lyzed by  type  and  extent  of  concession.  The  data 
are  preliminary. 

Total  United  States  imports  in  1939  of  dutiable 
and  duty-free  products  were  2,247.7  million  dol- 
lars. Concessions  were  made  on  products  account- 
ing for  1,766.5  million  dollars  or  78  percent  of 
total  imports. 

Of  the  1,766.5  million  dollars  of  imports  on 
which  concessions  were  made,  1,336.7  million  dol- 
lars or  76  percent  came  from  participating  coun- 
tries. 

Total  dutiable  imports  in  1939  were  906.5  mil- 
lion dollars.  Concessions  were  made  on  636.4  mil- 
lion dollars  or  70  percent  of  total  dutiable  imports. 
Of  this  636.4  million  dollars,  543.1  million  dollars 
or  85  percent  came  from  participating  countries. 

Existing  rates  of  duty  were  bound  on  imports 
accounting  for  128.9  million  dollars  or  20  percent 
of  total  dutiable  imports,  were  reduced  less  than 
25  percent  on  60.3  million  dollars  (10  percent), 
were  reduced  25  to  35  percent  on  174.5  million  dol- 
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lai"s  (27  percent),  and  were  reduced  35  to  50  per- 
cent on  272.7  million  dollars  (43  percent). 

Total  duty-free  imports  into  the  United  States 
in  1939  were  1,341.2  million  dollars.  This  duty- 
free status  was  bound  on  products  accounting  for 
1,130.1  million  dollars  or  85  percent  of  total  duty- 
free imports.  793.G  million  dollars  or  70  percent 
of  the  products  whose  duty-free  status  was  thus 
bound  came  from  participating  countries. 

General  Provisions 

The  general  provisions  of  the  Agreement  are  divided  into 
three  parts. 

Part  I  gives  legal  effect  to  the  tariff  concessions  set  out 
in  the  Schedules  of  the  Agreement  and,  in  addition,  lays 
down  the  basic  rule  of  nondiscrimination  in  tariff  and  cus- 
toms matters  generally. 

Part  II  deals  with  barriers  to  trade  other  than  tariffs, 
such  as  quotas,  protective  excise  taxes,  restrictive  customs 
formalities  and  the  like.  The  provisions  of  Part  II  are 
intended  to  prevent  the  value  of  the  tariff  concessions 

Table  I— United  States  Imports  in  1D39,  Total  and  by 
Kind  and  Extent  of  Concession 


Total  imports  (dutiable  and  free).  . 
Imports  of  noneoncession  items  .  . 
Imports  of  concession  items  .  .  .  . 

Total  imports  dutiable 

Imports  of  dutiable  noneoncession 

items 

Imports    of   dutiable    concession 

items     

Bindings 

Reductions— Total 

Less  than  25% 

25  to  35% 

36  to  50% 

Total  imports  free 

Imports  of  noneoncession  items  '.   . 

Imports  of  items  bound  free  of 

duty 


In  millions  of  dollars 


Total 
from 
all  coun- 
tries 


2, 247. 7 
481.2 

1, 766. 5 
906.5 

270.1 

636.4 
128.9 
507.5 
60.3 
174.5 
272.7 
1,341.2 
211.1 

1. 130. 1 


From  coun- 
tries par- 
ticipating 
in  Geneva 

negotiations 


1, 437. 7 

91.0 

1,  336.  7 

580,6 

37.5 

643.1 
115.0 
428.1 

40.4 
154.9 
237.8 
857.1 

63.5 

793.6 


From  coun- 
tries not 
participating 
in  Geneva 
negotiations 


810.0 
380.2 
429.8 
325.9 

232.6 

93.3 
13.9 
79.4 
19.9 
19.6 
39.9 
484.1 
147.6 

336.5 


'  Includes  items  on  the  free  list  (136.1  million  dollars) ;  imports  under  the 
dutiable  schedules  of  the  tariff  act  of  1930  imported  free  of  duty  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  (72.7  million  dollars);  and  imports  of  other  items  entered 
free  of  duty  under  special  provisions  of  the  tariff  act  of  1930  (2.3  million 
dollars) . 

Note:  The  above  table  does  not  include  imports  free  of  duty  under  bond  for 
processing,  refining,  and  manufacture  and  export,  amounting  to  59.3  million 
dollars. 

Note;  The  figures  given  in  the  above  table  represent  United  States  imports 
In  1939  of  all  products  except  for  a  comparatively  few  items  with  respect  to 
which  imports  in  that  year  were  abnormal.  In  such  cases  statistics  of  imports 
in  1937  were  substituted  for  statistics  of  Imports  in  1939.  The  net  result  of 
these  substitutions  is  that  the  total  imports  shown  in  the  above  table  as  for 
1939  are  30.9  million  dollars  greater  than  the  actual  imports  in  that  year. 
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from  being  impaired  by  the  use  of  other  devices,  and  also 
to  bring  about  the  general  relaxation  of  non-tariff  trade 
barriers,  thus  assuring  a  further  quid  pro  quo  for  the 
action  taken  with  respect  to  tariffs. 

Part  III  deals  with  procedural  matters,  and  with  other 
questions  relevant  to  the  Agreement  as  a  whole.  Included 
in  Part  III  are 

provisions  setting  out  the  relationship  between  the  Agree- 
ment and  the  proposed  Charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization ;  provisions  establishing  a  mechanism  for 
the  administration  of  the  Agreement;  and  provisions  for 
its  entry  into  force,  amendment  and  termination. 

A  summary  of  the  detailed  provisions  within  each  of  the 
three  broad  parts  of  the  Agreement  follows. 

Part  I — Tariffs  and  Preferences 

Articie  I — The  Most-Favored-Natiun  Clause.  Article  I 
incorporates  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  its  uncon- 
ditional and  unlimited  form. 

This  clause  is  the  cornerstone  of  nondiscrimination  in 
international  commercial  relations.  Its  purpose  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  tariffs  applied  by  each  party  to  the  Agree- 
ment to  products  imported  from  the  other  parties  will 
not  be  higher  than  the  tariffs  applied  to  the  same  products 
when  imported  from  any  other  country.  Thus,  the  clause 
provides  a  guarantee  that  when  American  exports  arrive 
in  a  foreign  country  which  is  a  party  to  the  Agreement 
they  will  not  be  faced  with  a  tariff  higher  than  the  tariff 
applicable  to  competing  exports  from  some  other  country. 

The  most-favored-nation  clause  as  included  in  bilateral 
trade  agreements  entered  into  in  the  past  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  has  always  been  subject  to 
exceptions  which  permitted  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance and  increase  of  preferences  between  certain  areas, 
such  as,  for  example,  between  the  areas  comprising  the 
British  Empire,  between  France  and  its  colonies,  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

The  General  Agreement  is  unique  in  that  it  contains 
a  blanket  limitation  on  all  such  preferences  so  that  they 
cannot  be  increased  above  the  levels  in  effect  on  a  date 
prior  to  the  Agreement.  This  general  binding  of  pref- 
erences extends  not  only  to  products  on  which  concessions 
have  been  granted  in  the  Schedules  of  the  Agreement,  but 
to  all  products  entering  into  international  trade,  and  rep- 
resents a  commitment  above  and  beyond  the  reductions 
and  eliminations  of  preferences  on  particular  products 
provided  for  in  the  Schedules.  The  limitation  at  existing 
levels  of  every  preference  on  all  products  is  an  effective 
bar  to  new  preferential  arrangements  in  the  future  and  is 
an  essential  and  far-reaching  step  towards  the  agreed  goal 
of  eliminating  all  forms  of  discriminatory  treatment  in 
international  commerce. 

The  most-favored-nation  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  also  extend  to  export  taxes.  Export  taxes  have 
in  the  past  largely  served  as  a  means  of  restricting  or 
diverting  exports  of  raw  materials.  Agreement  to  observe 
the  rule  of  nondiscrimination  in  applying  such  taxes  is 
an  important  step  in  carrying  out  ixjint  4  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  looking  toward  "access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  .  .  . 
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raw  materials  of  the  world".  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  United  States,  a  significant 
result  will  be  the  elimination  of  the  discriminatory  tax  on 
exports  of  tin  ore  and  concentrates  from  the  Malayan 
Union.  Prior  to  the  Agreement,  Malayan  exports  of  tin 
ore  and  concentrates  destined  for  smelters  in  the  United 
States  were  subject  to  a  higher  tax  than  the  tax  payable 
on  exports  to  smelters  within  the  British  Empire,  thus 
tending  to  favor  the  maintenance  of  smelting  facilities  in 
the  Empire  and  to  discourage  the  development  of  such 
facilities  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  When 
Malaya  puts  the  Agreement  into  force,  any  tax  thereafter 
maintained  on  exports  of  tin  ore  and  concentrates  must 
be  the  same  for  all  countries,  irrespective  of  destination, 
and  the  United  States  smelting  industry  will  be  in  as 
favorable  a  position  as  the  smelting  industry  of  any  other 
country  in  obtaining  access  to  tin  supplies  in  Malaya. 

There  are  no  exceptions  to  the  provisions  for  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  on  export  taxes. 

Article  II — Tariff  Concessions.  Article  II  incorporates, 
as  a  legal  and  integral  part  of  the  Agreement,  the  tariff 
concessions  set  forth  in  the  Schedules.  It  provides,  in 
general,  that  the  products  listed  in  the  Schedules  will  not 
be  subject  to  any  ordinary  cu.stoms  duties  higher  than  those 
specified  in  the  Schedules  and,  in  addition,  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  supplementary  charges  on  importation  higher 
than  those  in  force  on  October  30, 1947. 

Article  II  also  safeguards  the  tariff  concessions  against 
adverse  changes  in  methods  of  tariff  valuation  or  currency 
conversion ;  against  changes  in  tariff  classifications ;  and 
against  unwarranted  increases  in  rates  of  specific  duties 
in  the  event  of  currency  depreciation. 

Part  II — Non-Tariff  Trade  Barriers 

Article  III — National  Treatment  on  Internal  Taxes  and 
Regulations.  Tariff  concessions  can  easily  be  nullified  by 
internal  excise  taxes  or  other  internal  regulations  which 
operate  to  protect  home  industries  by  laying  greater 
burdens  on  the  imported  than  on  the  domestic  product. 
Such  discriminatory  taxes  and  regulations  also  introduce 
confusion  into  international  trade  transactions  in  general 
because  they  confront  the  foreign  trader  with  hidden  trade 
barriers  in  addition  to  the  direct  barriers  raised  at  the 
customs  border. 

Article  III  is  designed  to  do  away  as  far  as  possible 
with  such  internal  trade  barriers  and  to  require  that  any 
protection  given  be  in  the  form  of  measures  applied  openly 
against  imports  at  the  time  of  importation. 

To  this  end  the  Article  provides  that  all  internal  com- 
modity taxes  which  apply  to  imported  products  must  apply 
equally  to  the  like  domestic  products ;  that  internal  regu- 
lations in  general  may  not  treat  imported  products  less 
favorably  than  domestic  products ;  and  that  any  internal 
quotas  or  "mixing"  regulations  (which  require  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  or  domestic  products  in  specified 
amounts  or  proportions)  must  not  restrict  imports  to  an 
extent  greater  than  they  did  on  April  10,  1947  and  must 
be  subject  to  negotiation  for  their  further  limitation  or 
elimination. 

The  rule  limiting  the  use  of  internal  "mixing"  regula- 
tions is  an  important  one.  "Mixing"  regulations  are  as 
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effective  as  absolute  import  quotas  and  prohibitions  as  a 
device  for  restricting  trade.  While  their  use  is  not  wide- 
spread at  the  moment  (they  are  probably  not  used  today 
in  more  than  a  score  of  instances  throughout  the  world), 
they  would,  if  left  unchecked,  undoubtedly  have  become 
serious  obstacles  to  world  commerce. 

Article  IV — Cinematograph  Films.  Article  IV,  relating 
to  motion-picture  films,  recognizes  that  the  economic  peculi- 
arities of  the  film  trade  make  Import  duties  an  unsuitable 
device  for  affording  legitimate  protection  to  national  film 
industries.  As  a  counterpart  of  import  duties,  therefore. 
Article  IV  establishes  for  the  film  trade  alone  an  approved 
protective  device  in  the  form  of  screen  quotas  which  re- 
serve a  portion  of  screen  time  for  domestic  films,  and  screen 
quotas  are  of  course  made  negotiable  in  the  same  manner 
as  tariffs.  A  most  important  feature  of  Article  IV  is  the 
further  provision  that  no  screen  time  other  than  that  re- 
served for  domestic  films  may  be  allocated  in  any  manner. 
A  few  existing  preferential  film  quotas  are  permitted  to 
continue,  but  their  incidence  may  not  be  increased,  and 
no  new  quotas  of  this  type  may  be  introduced.  In  general, 
therefore,  this  provision  means  a  guarantee  of  free  com- 
petition in  the  film  markets  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement, 
except  to  the  extent  that  nations  may  produce  their  own 
films  for  domestic  exhibition.  As  a  consequence  of  provid- 
ing nations  with  the  legitimate  means  of  protecting  their 
domestic  film  trade,  all  other  discriminatory  devices  of 
all  kinds  would  be  outlawed.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Arti- 
cle there  can  be  no  renter  or  distributor  quotas,  no  dis- 
criminatory taxes,  no  trading  of  special  privileges  between 
nations,  and  none  of  the  other  discriminatory  measures 
which  might  be  devised. 

Article  V — Freedom  of  Transit.  Article  V  provides  for 
the  free  movement  of  goods  and  vehicles  across  national 
territories  on  routes  convenient  for  international  transit. 
It  prohibits  the  imposition  of  special  transit  duties  or 
other  restrictions  and  requires  that  all  regulations  dealing 
with  transit  shall  be  reasonable.  One  result  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Article  on  freedom  of  transit  will  be  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  requirement  prohibiting  the  transportation 
by  truck,  in  bonded  transit,  of  United  States  goods  across 
Canadian  territory  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 

Article  VI — Antidumping  and  Countervailing  Duties. 
Antidumping  and  countervailing  duties,  the  proper  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  offset  export  dumping  and  subsidization, 
have  frequently  been  misused  for  the  purjiose  of  hampering 
normal  competition  in  international  trade.  Article  VI  lays 
down  rules  confining  the  use  of  these  special  duties  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  justified  and  limiting  them 
to  the  amounts  necessary  to  accomplish  their  proper 
purpose. 

Article  VII — Valuation  for  Customs  Purposes.  When 
goods  are  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties,  based  upon  the 
value  of  the  goods,  the  methods  followed  at  the  custom 
house  in  determining  the  value  of  the  goods  is  as  important 
to  the  foreign  trader  as  is  the  rate  of  duty  itself.  If  these 
methods  are  arbitrary,  or  result  in  fictitious  valuations,  a 
much  greater  burden  on  trade  can  result  than  would  appear 
from  the  height  of  the  duty.  Article  VII  is  designed  to 
assure  that  fair  valuation  systems  will  be  used  in  assessing 
ad  valorem  duties.    It  provides  that  tlie  values  to  be  used 
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slmll  be  "actual"  values  and  not  arbitrary  or  fictitious 
values,  and  sets  out  a  suitable  definition  of  "actual"  value 
for  customs  purposes.  Provision  is  made  that  internal 
taxes  sball  not  be  included  in  the  value  of  a  shipment  of 
goods  if  they  have  not  in  fact  been  paid  on  that  shipment. 
In  converting  foreign  currencies  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  tlie  value  of  imported  products,  a  general  requirement 
is  made  that  the  par  value  of  the  currency  involved,  as 
established  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  shall  be 
used.  This  requirement,  however,  can  be  set  aside  In  cases 
vrhere  trade  transactions  are  not  in  practice  carried  on  in 
terms  of  the  par  value.  Whatever  the  detailed  method  of 
valuation  followed,  the  general  principle  is  established 
that  valuation  methods  should  be  stable  and  should  be 
given  sufficient  publicity  to  enable  traders  to  estimate, 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  the  value  of  goods 
for  customs  purposes. 

Article  VIII — Formalities  connected  with  Importation 
and  Eximrtation.  Many  of  the  difficulties  facing  foreign 
traders  lie  in  unnecessary  or  needlessly  elaborate  customs 
requirements  and  formalities.  Article  VIII  looks  toward 
the  removal  of  these  obstacles  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  Recognition  is  given  to  the  principle  that  supple- 
mentary customs  fees  and  charges  should  be  limited  to 
the  cost  of  services  rendered  and  should  not  represent  a 
means  of  indirect  protection  to  domestic  industries,  and 
to  the  need  for  reducing  the  number  and  diversity  of  such 
fees  and  charges,  for  minimizing  the  incidence  and  com- 
plexity of  import  and  export  formalities,  and  for  de- 
creasing and  simplifying  import  and  export  documentation 
requirements.  Provision  is  made  that  the  parties  to  the 
Agreement  shall  not  impose  substantial  penalties  for  minor 
breaches  of  customs  regulations. 

Article  IX — Marks  of  Origin.  Article  IX  provides  for 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  in  the  application  of  require- 
ments for  the  marking  of  imported  products  to  indicate 
their  origin ;  for  the  liberalization  of  marking  regulations 
so  as  to  permit  Importers  to  mark  their  goods  at  the  time 
of  importation  rather  than  at  the  time  of  manufacture 
or  export;  for  the  elimination  of  marking  requirements 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  damaging  imported  goods 
or  materially  reducing  their  value  or  unreasonably  in- 
creasing their  cost ;  and  for  limiting  the  use  of  marking 
penalties  or  fines  to  cases  where  the  importer  has  un- 
reasonably delayed  his  compliance  with  marking  regula- 
tions, has  applied  deceptive  marks,  or  has  intentionally 
omitted  to  apply  the  required  marks.  A  related  paragraph 
looks  toward  international  cooperation  to  prevent  the 
"pirating"  of  geographical  trade  names  which  are  dis- 
tinctive of  the  produce  of  a  particular  country  or  region. 

Article  X — Publication  and  Admin istr^at ion  of  Trade 
Regulations.  Article  X  is  designed  to  assure  full  publicity 
and  fair  administration  in  the  matter  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions affecting  foreign  trade.  It  provides  for  the  publica- 
tion of  all  such  laws  and  regulations  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  botli  governments  and  traders  to  become 
acquainted  with  them ;  for  the  official  publication  of  any 
increased  duties  simultaneously  with  or  prior  to  their 
application ;  and  for  the  establishment  or  maintenance 
of  customs  courts  or  similar  independent  procedures  to 


assure  justice  and  fair  dealing  in  the  administration  of 
trade  regulations. 

Articles  XI  through  XV — Quantitative  Restrictions  and 
Exchange  Controls.  Quantitative  restrictions,  or  quotas, 
rigidly  limit  to  an  absolute  amount  or  value  the  quantity 
of  goods  which  may  be  imported  or  exported. 

The  use  of  quotas  for  protective  purposes  took  place 
on  an  increasing  scale  during  the  inter-war  years,  so  that 
today  quotas  are  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  an 
expansion  of  international  trade.  Action  for  the  reduction 
of  tariffs  such  as  is  provided  for  in  the  Schedules  of  the 
General  Agreement  would  be  meaningless  without  com- 
prehensive measures  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  quotas. 

The  Articles  of  the  General  Agreement  relating  to  quotas 
(and  to  exchange  control  techniques)  represent  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agreed  policy  among  the  contracting  parties 
to  avoid  the  use  of  quotas  for  normal  protective  purposes 
and  to  eliminate  their  use  for  other,  extraordinary  pur- 
poses (such  as  to  safeguard  the  balance-of-payments) 
when  the  conditions  making  them  necessary  have  ceased 
to  exist.  In  substance,  therefore,  these  Articles  may  be 
briefiy  described  as  constituting  a  general  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  quotas,  this  prohibition  then  being  made 
subject  to  carefully  defined  and  closely  controlled  excep- 
tions permitting  their  use  in  justifiable  or  necessary 
circumstances. 

Article  XI  contains  the  general  prohibition  against 
quotas  and  sets  forth  certain  "permanent"  exceptions. 
The  main  permanent  exception  would  permit  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  import  quota  on  a  foreign  agricultural  product 
if  the  production  or  consumption  of  the  like  domestic 
product  is  also  subject  to  restriction  in  equal  degree. 
The  purpose  of  this  exception  is  to  allow  the  continuation 
or  establishment  of  governmental  controls  over  agricul- 
tural production  which  are  necessary  to  prevent  heavy 
surpluses  of  farm  products  and  drastic  price  declines.  An 
example  is  the  United  States  Sugar  Act  of  1937  under 
which  all  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States,  whether 
of  foreign  or  domestic  origin,  is  subject  to  limitation  with 
a  view  to  maintaining  prices  at  reasonable  levels. 

The  other  permanent  exceptions  set  out  in  Article  XI 
are  of  a  relatively  minor  nature.  They  would  permit 
quantitative  restrictions  which  are  necessary,  for  example, 
to  enforce  standards  and  grades  (e.g.  a  prohibition  on  the 
importation  of  substandard  tea)  ;  to  relieve  critical  short- 
ages of  foodstuffs,  such  as  are  caused  by  famine ;  and  to 
assist  in  surplus  disposal  programs  having  a  relief  char- 
acter (e.g.  the  distribution  of  surplus  apples  free  of  charge 
through  school  lunch  programs). 

Article  XII  relates  to  tlie  use  of  quantitative  re.strictions 
necessary  to  safeguard  a  country's  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments  and  the  value  of  its  currency.  It  takes 
account  of  the  situation  of  a  country  which  does  not  pos- 
sess enough  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  all  of  the  im- 
ported goods  that  its  population  would  normally  purchase 
and  consume  and  recognizes  that  such  a  country  may  have 
to  limit  the  overall  volume  of  imports  by  means  of  quanti- 
tative refstrictions,  thus  conserving  foreign  exchange  for 
the  purchase  of  those  imported  goods  which  are  most 
essential  to  the  economy. 
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Rules  are  laid  down  to  assure  that  quantitative  restric- 
tions permissible  for  balanee-of-payments  reasons  will  not 
be  used  for  other  purposes  or  under  other  circumstances. 
The  basic  rule  is  that  restrictions  may  not  be  resorted 
to  unless  necessary  "to  forestall  the  imminent  threat  of, 
or  to  stop,  a  serious  decline  in  .  .  .  Monetary  reserves", 
or  (if  the  country  has  dangerously  low  monetary  reserves) 
"to  achieve  a  reasonable  rate  of  increase  in  .  .  .  reserves." 

Balance-of -payments  restrictions  maintained  at  the  time 
the  General  Agreement  comes  into  force  must  be  gradually 
relaxed  as  the  country's  reserve  position  improves  and 
must  be  completely  eliminated  when  the  reserve  position 
would  no  lontrer  justify  their  maintenance. 

Other  rules  governing  the  use  of  balance-of-paymeuts  re- 
strictions are : 

(a)  The  country  applying  the  restrictions  must  pay  due 
regard  to  the  need  for  restoring  equilibrium  in  its  balance- 
of-payments,  and  for  assuring  an  economic  employment 
of  productive  resources,  thus  making  possible  the  eventual 
elimination  of  the  restrictions. 

(b)  The  restrictions  may  not  be  applied  so  as  to  prevent 
unreasonably  the  importation  of  any  de.scription  of  goods 
in  minimum  commercial  quantities,  or  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  commercial  samples,  or  prevent  compliance 
with  patent,  trademark,  or  copyright  procedures. 

(c)  The  country  concerned  must  apply  the  restrictions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  damage  to  the 
commercial  or  economic  interests  of  any  other  party  to 
the  Agreement. 

If  any  party  to  the  Agreement  considers  that  another 
party  is  applying  balance-of-payments  restrictions  con- 
trary to  the  rules,  it  may  file  a  complaint  with  all  of  the 
parties  to  the  Agreement  acting  in  their  joint  capacity 
(described  in  the  Agreement  as  the  Contracting  Parties). 
If  the  complaint  is  justified,  the  Contracting  Parties  may 
recommend  the  relaxation  or  removal  of  the  restrictions, 
and  if  this  recommendation  is  not  complied  with  in  sixty 
days  the  Contracting  Parties  may  authorize  any  party  to 
withdraw  tariff  or  other  conce.ssions  from  the  party  main- 
taining the  restrictions  contrary  to  the  rules. 

Countries  not  applying  balance-of-payments  restrictions 
at  the  time  the  Agreement  comes  into  force  but  which  to 
apply  them  later  are  required  to  consult  the  Contracting 
Parties,  either  before  or  immediately  after  taking  such 
action.  The  purpose  of  this  consultation  is  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  balance-of-payments  problem,  to  see 
Whether  some  measure  other  than  trade  restrictions  might 
solve  the  difficulty,  and  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  restric- 
tions on  the  economies  of  other  parties  to  the  Agreement. 
Any  country  tightening  up  its  restrictions  must  consult  the 
Contracting  Parties  within  thirty  days.  The  Contracting 
Parties  are  required  to  carry  out  a  general  review  of  all 
restrictions  still  maintained  on  January  1,  1951.  The 
Contracting  Parties  may  give  their  advance  approval  to 
restrictions  applied  under  specified  circumstances  and 
conditions. 

Article  XIII  extends  the  principle  of  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  to  quantitative  restrictions  applied  consistently 
with  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement.     It  requires, 


first,  that  any  restrictions  applied  to  imports  from,  or 
exports  to,  any  party  to  the  Agreement  must  also  apply  to 
imports  from,  or  exports  to,  all  other  countries.  Second, 
whenever  restrictions  are  applied,  they  should  preferably 
take  the  form  of  published  quotas  specifying  the  amount  or 
value  of  the  particular  products  involved  which  will  be 
permitted  to  be  imported  during  a  specified  future  period. 
If  this  is  not  practicable,  import  licen.ses,  without  a  quota, 
may  be  employed,  but  these  licenses  may  not  require  or 
pi'ovide  that  the  goods  be  imported  from  a  particular 
country  or  source.  If  a  quota  is  allocated  among  foreign 
countries  or  sources  of  supply,  the  allocation  must  be  made 
so  as  to  reflect  the  shares  which  the  various  parties  to  the 
Agreement  would  probably  have  supplied  i£  the  quota  had 
not  been  allocated.  To  this  end,  the  country  applying  the 
quota  may  either  (a)  seek  agreement  among  all  the  parties 
to  the  Agreement  which  are  suppliers  of  the  commodity  as 
to  the  fair  allocation  of  the  quota,  or  (6)  allocate  the 
quota  on  the  basis  of  Imports  during  a  previous  represen- 
tative period  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  quota. 

Article  XIV  sets  out  certain  necessary  exceptions  to  the 
rule  that  quantitative  restrictions  must  be  nondiscrimina- 
tory. It  recognizes  that  a  country  in  balance-of-payments 
difliculties  may  sometimes  be  able  to  conserve  its  monetary 
reserves,  and  increase  its  total  imports,  by  purchasing 
more  than  the  normal  share  of  imports  from  particular 
foreign  countries.  This  would  be  true,  for  example,  if  a 
country,  liard-pressed  to  find  enough  foreign  exchange  to 
pay  for  all  that  it  wanted  to  buy  from  abroad,  had  accumu- 
lated as  part  of  its  monetary  reserves  a  stock  of  "incon- 
vertible" foreign  currencies  which  could  not  be  used  for 
payments  everywhere  in  the  world  but  only  to  pay  for 
imports  from  a  particular  country.  In  such  cases.  Article 
XIV  recognizes  that  too  rigid  an  application  of  the  rule  of 
nondiscrimination  might  reduce,  rather  "than  enlarge,  total 
world  trade,  and  provision  is  therefore  made  for  enough 
flexibility  to  permit  the  working  off  of  inconvertible  cur- 
rencies. 

Departures  from  the  rule  of  non-discrimination,  no  mat- 
ter how  justifiable  in  theory,  are  dangerous  in  practice. 
Unless  closely  controlled  they  may  lead  to  barter  arrange- 
ments or  other  bilateral  deals  designed  to  carve  out  prefer- 
ential markets  rather  than  to  solve  financial  problems. 
Article  XIV  therefore  sets  out  the  following  safeguards  to 
keep  discrimination  within  bounds  and  eventually  to  place 
trading  on  a  fully  multilateral,  nondiscriminatory  basis; 

1.  Discriminations  based  on  financial  considerations 
must  result  in  larger  imports,  and  cannot  be  employed 
merely  to  divert  trade  from  one  source  of  supply  to 
another. 

2.  The  prices  paid  for  goods  imported  under  discrimina- 
tory restrictions  cannot  be  substantially  higher  than  the 
prices  of  like  goods  available  fi'ora  other  sources.  This 
sharply  limits  the  scope  of  discrimination  and  minimizes 
its  harmful  effects. 

3.  The  discrimination  cannot  be  part  of  any  arrangement 
which  would  reduce  the  country's  supply  of  gold  or  con- 
vertible currencies.  This  is  aimed  against  bilateral  barter 
deals  having  preferential  rather  than  monetary  ends  in 
view. 
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4.  Import  programs  Involving  discrimination  must  ulti- 
mately be  directed  to  tlie  goal  of  eliminating  balance-of- 
jiMj-nients  difficulties  and  acliieving  the  full  coiivertiliility 
of  currencies. 

fi.  Countries  practicing  discrimiuation  must  keep  the 
Contracting  Parties  regularly  informed  of  what  they  are 
lioiug  and,  after  March  1,  1952,  must  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Coutracting  Parties  if  tliey  are  to  continue  the 
luactice. 

6.  Tlie  Contracting  Parties  can  at  any  time  require  a 
country  to  remove  discriminations  which  do  not  meet  the 
criteria  set  out  above. 

7.  If  the  Contracting  Parties  consider  at  any  time  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  widespread  disequilibrium  in  interna- 
tional trade,  they  may  completely  suspend  the  operation 
of  this  exception  to  the  general  rule  against  discrimination. 

In  order  to  provide  the  parties  to  the  Agreement  with 
a  transitional  period  to  adapt  their  administrative  and 
(M  onomic  systems  to  the  detailed  requirements  set  forth 
aliove,  provision  is  made  that  the  rules  regarding  non- 
discrimination will  not  apply  to  countries  in  balanee-of- 
payments  difficulties  until  one  year  after  the  provisional 
entry  into  force  of  the  Agreement  (i.e.  Jan.  1, 1949). 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  described  above,  there  are 
certain  other  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  nondiscrimination. 
Si>me  of  these  are  technical,  being  necessary  to  carry  out 
tlie  Article  of  Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Others  are  based  on  provisions  in  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Financial  Agreement.  One  is  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment permitting  the  maintenance  of  preferential  import 
quotas  by  the  United  Kingdom  on  four  or  five  specific  prod- 
ucts (none  of  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the  United 
I  States)  pending  their  outright  elimination  by  negotiation 
or  their  replacement  by  tariff  preferences. 

Article  XV  is  designed  to  make  sure  that  countries  will 
not  circumvent  the  rules  regarding  quantitative  restric- 
tions by  resorting  to  exchange  controls  having  the  same 
effect  on  trade.  To  this  end,  it  is  provided  that  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  shall  either  become  members  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  (which  lays  down  agreed 
international  rules  governing  the  use  of  exchange  controls 
and  techniques)  or  else  enter  into  a  special  exchange  agree- 
ment with  the  Contracting  Parties  containing  substantially 
the  same  safeguards  as  the  Fund  Agi-eement.  In  any  case, 
parties  to  the  General  Agreement  may  not  use  exchange 
controls,  even  though  consistent  with  the  Fund  Agreement, 
which  would  "frustrate  the  intent  of  the.  provisions"  of  the 
General  Agreement. 

In  all  cases  where  the  Contracting  Parties  are  called 
apon  to  consider  or  deal  with  balance-of-payments  re- 
strictions, they  are  required  to  consult  the  Monetary  Fund, 
to  accept  the  determination  of  the  Fund  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  "serious  decline"  in  a  country's  monetary  re- 
serves, a  "very  low  level"  of  monetary  reserves,  or  a  "rea- 
sonable rate  of  increase"  in  monetary  reserves.  These  are 
the  basic  criteria  for  determining  whether  a  country  is 
entitled  to  use  import  restrictions  to  safeguard  its  balance- 
of-payments. 

Article  XVI—Suhsidies.  Subsidies  such  as  those  gi-anted 
directly  to  producers  by  means  of  money  payments  or  mini- 
mum farm  income  guarantees,  are  less  disruptive  of  inter- 
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national  trade  than  barriers  such  as  tariffs  and  quotas. 
This  is  true  because  subsidies  do  not  as  a  rule  raise  market 
prices  and  reduce  consumption  and  because  they  tend  to 
be  used  sparingly.  Nevertheless,  subsidies  may  cause 
serious  prejudice  to  international  trade  in  particular  prod- 
ucts. Article  XVI  provides  that  if  a  subsidy  is  used  which 
increases  exports  or  decreases  imports  of  any  product,  it 
must  be  reported  to  the  Contracting  Parties  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  subsidy  is  necessary 
and  an  estimate  of  its  effect  on  trade.  If  it  is  determined 
that  the  subsidy  is  causing  .serious  prejudice  to  the  trade 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  Agreement,  the  country  grant- 
ing the  subsidy  must,  upon  request,  consult  with  the  other 
party  or  parties  concerned  as  to  the  possibility  of  limiting 
the  subsidy. 

Article  XVII — State  Trading.  Concessions  by  state- 
trading  enterprises  on  particular  products  are  provided 
for  in  the  Schedules  of  the  Agreement  along  with  the  tariff 
concessions.  Article  XVII  relates  to  the  more  general 
aspects  of  state-trading,  with  special  emphasis  on  assuring 
that  trading  by  the  state  will  be  conducted  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory  basis.  It  provides  that  the  principle  of  nondis- 
crimination shall  apply  to  state-fostered  enterprise,  just  as 
the  most-favored-nation  principle  is  applied  to  measures 
taken  by  governments  themselves  to  direct  the  flow  of 
trade.  More  specifically,  it  interprets  this  to  mean  that 
the  enterprise  must,  in  so  far  as  its  purchases  or  sales 
affecting  exports  or  imports  are  concerned,  act  according 
to  commercial  considerations.  In  addition,  the  state  enter- 
prise must  give  to  the  enterprises  of  other  countries 
(whether  private  or  public)  an  opportunity  to  compete  for 
the  international  business  of  the  state-trading  enterprise 
"in  accordance  with  customary  business  practice".  A 
parallel  obligation  requires  that  governments  shall  not 
prevent  enterprises  under  their  jurisdiction,  including 
competitive  private  enterprises,  from  acting  according  to 
commercial  considerations. 

The  rules  relating  to  state-trading  do  not  apply  to  ordi- 
nary governmental  purchases  for  governmental  use,  thus 
leaving  a  government  free  to  follow  any  policy  it  chooses 
in  its  purchases  for  the  armed  forces,  for  strategic  stock- 
piles, or  for  similar  purposes. 

Article  XVIII— Adjustments  in  Connection  icith  Eco- 
nomic Development.  Article  XVIII  recognizes  the  special 
problems  of  underdeveloped  countries  which  may  need  to 
use  nondiscriminatory  trade  measures,  otherwise  forbidden 
by  the  Agreement,  in  order  to  encourage  infant  industries. 
The  Article  provides  that  such  measures  may  be  used  if  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Contracting  Parties  is  obtained.  If 
the  product  is  one  of  those  listed  in  the  country's  Schedule 
of  tariff  concessions,  however,  the  country  wanting  to 
adopt  the  measure  must  also  reach  substantial  agreement 
with  the  party  with  which  the  concession  was  negotiated 
and  other  parties  interested  in  it.  Detailed  procedures 
are  provided  to  assure  an  adequate  examination  of  the 
facts  in  each  case  and  the  expeditious  and  fair  handling 
of  applications  to  employ  development  measures. 

Countries  which,  had  particular  measures  of  economic 
development  in  operation  on  September  1,  1947,  may  con- 
tinue them  pending  their  examination  by  the  Contracting 
Parties,  subject  to  three  main  conditions.     First,  no  such 
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measure  may  continue  in  respect  of  any  product  listed  in 
the  appropriate  Scliedule  of  tariff  concessions.  Secondly, 
the  measure  concerned  must  have  been  notified  to  all  of  the 
prospective  parties  to  the  Agreement  prior  to  October  10, 
1947,  that  is  to  say  well  in  advance  of  the  day  on  which 
the  text  of  the  General  Agreement  was  authenticated. 
Finally,  all  such  measures  must  again  be  notified  to  the 
Contracting  Parties  who  will  examine  the  measure  and 
approve  or  disapprove  it  within  one  year  after  the  day 
on  which  the  country  maintaining  the  measure  becomes 
a  party  to  the  Agreement. 

Article  XIX — Emergency  Action  on  Imports  of  Particu- 
lar Products.  Tariff  concessions  and  other  commitments 
to  remove  obstacles  to  trade  may  sometimes  have  unfore- 
seen results.  Accordingly,  it  is  provided  in  Article  XIX 
that  concessions  may  be  withdrawn  or  obligations  sus- 
pended if,  in  view  of  unforeseen  developments,  they  result 
in  increased  imports  so  substantial  as  to  cause  or  threaten 
serious  injury  to  home  producers.  There  mu.st,  however, 
be  consultation  with  the  other  affected  countries,  either 
before  or  immediately  after  withdrawing  the  concession, 
with  a  view  to  reaching  agreement.  If  agreement  is  not 
reached,  and  the  action  is  nevertheless  taken,  the  other 
parties  affected  by  the  action  can  then  withdraw  equivalent 
concessions.  These  provisions  are  in  line  with  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  United  States  under  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  and  with  the  requirements  of  Executive  Order 
No.  9S32  issued  by  President  Truman  on  February  25, 1947. 

Article  XX — General  Exceptions.  Article  XX  contains  a 
number  of  exceptions  which  customarily  appear  in  inter- 
national commercial  agreements,  together  with  certain 
other  exceptions  growing  out  of  the  economic  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  transitional  post-war  period.  Among  the 
customary  exceptions  are  those  permitting  the  application 
of  measures  to  protect  human,  animal  or  plant  life  or 
health  (sanitary  regulations)  ;  measures  to  protect  public 
morals ;  measures  relating  to  international  movements  of 
gold  or  silver ;  measures  to  enforce  the  customs  laws  and 
prevent  deception  or  fraud ;  measures  to  conserve  exhaus- 
tible natural  resources,  if  made  effective  in  conjunction 
with  restrictions  on  domestic  production  or  consumption ; 
and  measures  applied  under  approved  intergovernmental 
commodity  agreements.  During  a  postwar  period  ending 
on  January  1,  1951  (which  can  be  extended  by  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  if  necessary)  special  measures  are  also 
permitted  to  bring  about  a  fair  distribution  of  products  in 
short  supply,  to  maintain  price  controls  in  countries  under- 
going shortages  subsequent  to  the  war,  and  to  liquidate 
surpluses  of  goods  or  industries  built  up  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  war. 

Article  XXI — Security  Exceptions.  Article  XXI  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  certain  trade  control  measures  for  rea- 
sons of  national  or  international  security.  It  would  per- 
mit any  party  to  withhold  the  furnishing  or  publication  of 
any  information  (such  as,  for  example,  technological  in- 
formation) the  disclosure  of  which  the  party  considers 
would  be  contrary  to  its  essential  security  interests,  or 
to  take  any  action  which  it  considers  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  its  essential  security  interests  relating  to 
fissionable  materials  or  to  the  traffic  in  arms,  ammunition 


and  implements  of  war,  or  taken  in  time  of  war  or  other 
emergency  in  international  relations  or  in  pursuance  of 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Charter  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 

Articles  XXII  and  XXIII — Consultation  and  Nullifica- 
tion or  Impairment.  It  is  impo.ssible  to  foresee  and  provide 
in  detail  for  all  possible  measures  or  developments  which 
may  affect  the  commercial  relations  between  nations. 
Articles  XXII  and  XXIII  therefore  provide  respectively 
for  consultation  between  the  parties  to  the  Agreement  on 
all  matters  affecting  the  operation  of  the  Agreement  and 
for  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  event  that  any  measure 
should  be  taken,  even  though  not  prohibited  by  the  Agree- 
ment, or  any  situation  should  arise,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  nullifying  or  impairing  the  benefits  or  objectives 
of  tlie  Agreement.  In  the  case  of  measures  or  developments 
tending  to  nullify  or  impair  the  Agreement,  any  contract- 
ing party  may  require  the  other  parties  concerned  to  con- 
sult with  it  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment. If  an  adjustment  can  not  be  made,  the  matter  may 
be  referred  to  the  Contracting  Parties.  In  exceptional  and 
serious  circumstances,  the  Contracting  Parties  may  au- 
thorize a  particular  party  to  suspend  the  application  of 
any  provision  of  the  Agreement,  either  generally  or  in 
respect  of  particular  countries.  Any  party  affected  by  this 
action  could  then  withdraw  from  the  Agreement  on  short 
notice  (sixty  days). 

Part  III — Procedural  and  Other  Matters 

Article  XXIV — Territorial  Application — Frontier  Traf- 
fic— Customs  Unions.  Article  XXIV  provides  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Agreement  to  the  customs  territories  of 
the  contracting  parties;  for  the  establisliment  or  con- 
tinuation of  measures  to  facilitate  purely  local  traffic 
across  the  frontiers  of  adjacent  countries ;  for  measures 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  customs  unions ;  and 
for  special  trade  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan 
which  may  be  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  division  of  India 
into  two  separate  and  independent  states. 

Article  XXV — Joint  Action  by  the  Contracting  Parties. 
As  indicated  in  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  substantive 
Article  of  the  Agreement,  certain  of  its  provisions  (for 
example  those  relating  to  quantitative  restrictions  for 
balance-of-payments  rea.sons)  require  that  the  contracting 
parties  act  in  their  joint  capacity.  Acting  in  this  way, 
they  are  de.scribed  in  the  Agreement  as  the  Contracting 
Parties.  Article  XXV  provides  for  periodic  meetings  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  beginning 
not  later  than  March  1,  1948.  Each  party  will  have  one 
vote  at  these  meetings  and  decisions  will,  except  where 
provided  otherwise,  be  by  majority  vote.  The  Contracting 
Parties  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  waive  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  Agreement  upon  a  contracting  party. 

Article  XXVI — Acceptance,  Entry  into  Force  and  Regis- 
tration. Article  XXVI  relates  to  the  definitive  entry  into 
force  of  the  Agreement,  as  contrasted  witli  its  provisional 
entry  into  force  under  the  Protocol  of  Provisional  Applica- 
tion described  below.  It  provides  that  each  counti-y  ac- 
cepting the  Agreement  must  deposit  a  formal  instrument 
of  acceptance  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  that  the  Agreement  will   enter  definitively 
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iuto  full  force  and  effect  30  days  after  such  instruments 
have  been  deposited  by  countries  accounting  for  85  percent 
of  the  trade  of  all  the  negotiating  countries. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  the  separate  adherence  of 
any  customs  territory  which,  although  politically  under  the 
control  of  a  contracting  party,  may  in  fact  be  wholly  in- 
dependent in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  commercial 
relations. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  between  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Agreement  and  the  same  provisions  pro- 
posed for  inclusion  in  the  projected  Charter  for  an  In- 
ternational Trade  Organization,  provision  is  made  that 
the  Agreement  may  not  enter  into  full  force  and  effect 
until  the  precise  provisions  of  the  Cliarter  have  been 
finally  decided  and  agreement  has  been  reached  under 
Article  XXIX  (see  below)  as  to  whether  the  provisions 
of  the  Agreement  or  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the 
Charter  shall  govern. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  is  author- 
ized to  register  the  Agreement  with  the  United  Nations 
as  soon  as  it  enters  into  force. 

Article  XXVII — Withholding  or  Withdrawal  of  Conces- 
sions. Article  XXVII  takes  account  of  the  possibility  that 
one  or  more  of  the  countries  which  participated  in  the 
negotiations  at  Geneva  may  fail  to  apply  the  Agreement, 
either  definitively  or  under  the  Protocol  of  Provisional 
Application,  or  that  some  country  may  withdraw  its  ap- 
plication of  the  Agreement.  In  such  cases,  Article  XXVII 
would  permit  those  countries  applying  the  Agreement  to 
withhold  or  withdraw  the  particular  tariff  concessions 
provided  for  in  the  Schedules  of  the  Agreement  which,  as 
disclosed  by  the  records  of  the  negotiations,  had  been 
initially  negotiated  with  the  country  failing  to  apply  the 
Agreement.  Other  parties  to  the  Agreement  which  have 
a  substantial  interest  in  the  concessions  must,  however, 
be  consulted. 

With  regard  to  concessions  granted  by  the  United  States 
and  appearing  in  Schedule  XX  of  the  Agreement,  the 
proclamation  of  the  Agreement  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  be  made  sometime  in  December, 
1947,  will  indicate  what  concessions,  if  any,  will  be  with- 
held by  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  any 
negotiating  country  or  countries  to  apply  the  Agreement 
on  January  1,  1948. 

Article  XXVIII— Modification  of  Schedules.  Since  all 
parties  to  the  Agreement  are  legally  entitled  to  each  of  the 
concessions  listed  in  the  Schedules,  modification  of  a  con- 
cession would  normally  require  unanimous  agreement 
among  all  of  the  parties.  Article  XXVIII  is  designed  to 
Introduce  a  desirable  measure  of  flexibility  so  as  to  facili- 
tate any  needed  adjustments  of  tariff  rates  after  an 
initial  period  of  three  years.  It  provides  that  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1951,  any  party  which  has  granted  a  concession  on 
a  product  may  modify  that  concession  by  obtaining  the 
agreement,  not  of  all  the  parties,  but  only  of  that  party 
with  which  the  concession  was  initially  negotiated.  There 
must,  however,  be  consultation  with  other  parties  having 
a  substantial  interest  in  the  concession.  If  agreement  on 
the  proposed  modification  cannot  be  reached,  the  country 
desiring  to  modify  or  withdraw  the  concession  may  never- 
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theless  do  so,  in  which  ease  the  country  with  which  the 
concession  was  negotiated,  together  with  other  parties 
having  a  substantial  interest  in  the  concession,  may  with- 
draw substantially  equivalent  concessions  initially  nego- 
tiated with  the  party  taking  the  action. 

The  interest  of  countries  not  entitled  to  claim  that  they 
were  the  initial  negotiators  of  a  concession  are  protected 
by  a  clause  permitting  any  such  country,  if  it  is  for  any 
reason  dissatisfied  with  the  modification  or  withdrawal 
of  a  particular  concession,  to  withdraw  substantially  equiv- 
alent concessions  initially  negotiated  with  the  country 
taking  such  action. 

In  order  to  avoid  possible  disputes  and  consequent  delays 
in  negotiations,  it  is  provided  that  the  question  as  to  what 
countries  have  a  substantial  interest  in  a  particular  con- 
cession shall  be  determined  by  the  Contracting  Parties. 

Article  XXIX — Relation  of  the  General  Agreement  to 
the  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization. 
Article  I  of  the  General  Agreement  (the  most-favored- 
nation  clause)  and  all  of  Part  II  of  the  Agreement  (non- 
tariff  trade  barriers)  are  virtually  identical  with  provi- 
sions recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  proposed  Charter 
for  an  International  Trade  Organization  to  be  discussed 
at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment opening  at  Habana,  Cuba  on  November  21,  1947. 

The  negotiators  of  the  General  Agreement  considered 
that  it  would  be  highly  desirable,  if  practicable,  to  avoid 
a  situation  in  which  the  same  international  obligations, 
covering  the  same  subject  matter,  should  continue  to  be  in- 
corporated in  two  international  instruments  running  con- 
currently. There  was  a  strong  body  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  these  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  should 
automatically  be  superseded  by  the  corresponding  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter  when  it  came  into  force.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  was  recognized  that  the  provisions  of  the 
General  Agreement  represented  concrete  undertakings  to 
be  made  effective  at  an  early  date  in  conjunction  with, 
and  as  a  qtiid  pro  quo  for,  tariff  concessions ;  whereas  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  were  still  in  the  nature  of  pro- 
posals, which  would  be  subject  to  change  at  the  Habana 
Conference,  and  would  in  any  case  not  be  made  effective 
for  a  period  of  several  months  at  least. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  agreed  that  while  there 
should  be  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  automatic 
supersession  of  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement 
by  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the  Charter  as  finally 
agreed  to  at  Habana,  any  party  to  the  Agreement  should 
have  the  right  to  object  to  such  supersession  in  the  event 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  should  be  materially 
different  from  those  in  the  Agreement. 

Accordingly,  Article  XXIX  provides  that  Article  I  and 
Part  II  of  the  General  Agreement  shall  be  suspended  and 
superseded  by  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the  Charter 
on  the  day  that  the  Charter  enters  into  force ;  but  that 
any  party  to  the  Agreement  may,  within  60  days  after  the 
end  of  the  Habana  Conference,  lodge  an  objection  to  such 
supersession  with  regard  to  any  particular  provision.  All 
the  parties  are  then  required  to  meet  within  a  further  60 
days  and  to  decide  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment, or  alternatively  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the 
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Charter,  shall  apply.  Agreement  is  also  to  be  reached  on 
the  transfer  to  the  International  Trade  Organization  of  the 
functions  provided  for  under  Article  XXV.  As  a  matter 
of  practice,  any  determinations  regarding  these  matters 
will  have  to  be  unanimous  among  the  countries  accepting 
the  determination. 

Article  XXIX  also  deals  with  other  relationships  be- 
tween the  General  Agreement  and  the  projected  Ito 
Charter.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  successful 
adoption  of  the  Charter  to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Agreement,  the  contracting  parties  to  the  Agreement 
undertake,  pending  their  acceptance  of  a  Charter  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  constitutional  procedures,  to  observe 
the  general  principles  of  the  Charter  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  their  executive  authority.  In  the  event  that  the  Charter 
is  not  adopted,  or  if  its  adoption  should  be  unduly  delayed, 
or  if  it  ceases  to  be  in  force,  the  contracting  parties  to 
the  Agreement  will  meet  to  agree  whether  the  General 
Agreement  should  be  amended,  supplemented  or  main- 
tained. In  the  case  of  a  contracting  party  to  the  Agree- 
ment which  fails  to  adopt  the  Charter,  provision  is  made 
for  all  the  contracting  parties  to  confer  and  agree  on  any 
amendments  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

Article  XXX — Amendments.  Article  XXX  requires 
that  amendments  to  Part  I  of  the  Agreement,  relating 
to  the  tariff  schedules,  may  not  be  made  effective  until 
accepted  by  all  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  that  other 
amendments  will  be  effective,  for  all  those  parties  acceiJt- 
ing  them,  when  they  have  been  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  the  contracting  parties.  These  provisions  do  not,  of 
course,  apply  in  cases  where  the  Agreement  may  be  changed 
by  other  procedures  specifically  provided  for  in  the  Agree- 
ment, as  for  example,  moditications  in  rates  of  duty  pur- 
suant to  Article  XXVIII.  Amendments  are  subject  to  an 
acceptance  procedure  similar  to  that  provided  for  in  re- 
spect of  the  Agreement  as  a  whole  under  Article  XXVI 
(Entry  into  Force). 

Article  XXXI — Withdrawal.  Any  contracting  party  is 
free  to  withdraw  from  the  Agreement,  upon  giving  six 
months  notice  in  writing,  at  any  time  after  January  1, 
1951,  that  is  to  say,  three  years  after  its  provisional  entry 
into  force.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Article  XXXII— Contracting  Parties.  Article  XXXII  is 
a  technical  one,  designed  to  make  it  clear  that  any  coun- 
try which  is  applying  the  Agreement,  whether  definitively 
or  provisionally,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  contracting  party 
under  the  terms  of  the  Agreement. 

Article  XXXIII.  Article  XXXIII  provides  for  the  acces- 
sion to  the  Agreement  by  countries  other  than  those  which 
participated  in  the  negotiations  at  Geneva.  Such  accession 
must  be  by  agreement  with  those  countries  which  are  at 
the  time  contracting  parties  to  the  Agreement,  and  would 
involve  the  negotiation  of  a  schedule  of  tariff  concessions 
to  be  granted  by  the  acceding  country. 

Article  XXXIV.  Article  XXXIV  incorporates  the  An- 
nexes as  an  integral  part  of  the  Agreement.  The  Annexes, 
lettered  A  to  I,  relate  to  such  matters  as  the  description 
of  the  territorial  preferential  relationships  referred  to  in 
Article  I,  the  percentages  of  the  total  trade  of  the  con- 
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tracting  parties  applicable  to  each  of  them,  and  a  number 
of  definitions  and  interpretations  of  particxilar  provisions 
of  the  Agreement.  Most  of  these  deiinitions  and  interpre- 
tations also  appear  in  the  Charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization  recommended  for  consideration  by  the 
Habana  Conference. 

The  Protocol  of  Provisional  Application.  Under  the  ' 
Protocol  of  Provisional  Application,  the  key  countries  of 
Australia,  the  Belgium-Netherlands-Luxembourg  Customs 
Union,  Canada,  France,  tlie  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  which  together  account  for  —  percent  of 
the  total  trade  of  the  countries  negotiating  at  Geneva, 
undertake  to  apply  provisionally,  on  and  after  January 
1,  1948,  a)  Parts  I  and  III  of  the  Agreement  and  b)  Part 
II  of  the  Agreement  to  the  fullest  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  existing  legislation.  Other  countries  negotiating  at 
Geneva  may  apply  the  Agreement  provisionally  in  the 
same  manner  on  and  after  30  days  after  their  signature  of 
the  Protocol.  Countries  applying  the  Agreement  pro- 
visionally under  the  Protocol  may  withdraw  such  appli- 
cation on  60  days  notice.  , 

Procedure  for  Filing  War  Claims  in  Tunisia 

[Released  to  the  press  November  20} 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
that  the  Tunisian  Government  accords  to  Ameri- 
can nationals  treatment  equal  to  that  accorded  to 
French  nationals  in  the  administration  of  com- 
pensation for  war  damage  to  property  in  Tunisia. 
Claims  may  be  registered  with  the  Service  des 
Dommages  de  Guerre,  Commissariat  a  la  Recon- 
struction, Dar  el  Bey,  Kasba,  Tunis,  Tunisia.  The 
time  limit  for  accepting  registration  of  claims  is 
January  22,  1948,  when  justification  is  given  for 
delay. 

The  French  law  on  war-damage  compensation. 
No.  46-2389  of  October  28,  1946,  published  in  the 
Journal  Ofjiciel  of  October  29, 1946,  has  been  made 
applicable  to  war  damage  to  property  in  Tunisia 
by  a  decree  of  the  Tunisian  Government  of  July 
17, 1947,  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  Tunisien 
of  July  22,  1947.  The  benefits  of  the  French  law 
are  extended  to  American  owners  of  property  in 
France  by  article  7  of  the  agreement  of  May  28, 
1946,  between  the  United  States  and  France  on 
commercial  policy  and  related  matters.  The  bene- 
fits of  the  Tunisian  law  are  extended  to  American 
owners  of  property  in  Tunisia  by  virtue  of  the 
Franco-American  convention  of  March  15,  1904, 
in  which  France  agreed  to  extend  to  United  States 
citizens  in  Tunis  the  benefits  of  all  treaties  and 
conventions  in  effect  between  France  and  the 
United  States. 
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Canadian  Government  Imposes  Restrictions  on 
Canadian  Imports  From  Abroad 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 


[Released  to  the  press  November  17] 

The  Department  of  State  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
study  in  detail  the  restrictions  which  the  Canadian 
Government  has  just  imposed  on  Canadian  imports 
from  abroad.  The  Department  has  been  aware  for 
some  months  past,  however,  that  Canada  might  be 
compelled  to  adopt  temporary  measures  of  this  sort 
because  of  the  increasing  difficulty  she  has  had  in 
obtaining  United  States  dollars  to  finance  her  im- 
ports from  the  United  States.  During  recent 
weeks  representatives  of  the  two  Governments 
have  discussed  the  Canadian  position  in  general 
terms.  The  discussions  cuhninated  in  the  ex- 
change of  memoranda  released  on  November  17. 

As  noted  in  the  memoranda,  the  present  Cana- 
dian difficulties  are  caused  by  the  disruption  of 
trade  and  currency  relationships  throughout  the 
world.  Canada's  foreign  trade  is  relatively  far 
more  important  in  her  over-all  economy  than  is 
the  case  in  the  United  States.  Traditionally  it  has 
followed  a  triangular  pattern.  Canada  imports 
more  from  the  United  States  than  she  exports  to 
us,  and  in  the  past  she  paid  for  the  excess  with 
the  proceeds  of  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  countries  of  western  Europe.  In 
terms  of  Canadian  dollars,  the  value  of  total  Cana- 
dian exports  still  is  greater  than  the  value  of  total 
imports  into  Canada. 

During  the  past  two  years  Canada's  trade  with 
the  United  States  has  stood  at  record  high  levels. 
Canadian  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  1,400  million  dollars  (Canadian  dollars) 
in  1946  and  982  million  dollars  in  the  first  half  of 
1947,  whereas  Canadian  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  890  million  dollars  in  1946 
and  485  million  dollars  during  the  first  half  of 
1947.  At  current  export-import  rates  the  annual 
deficit  on  merchandise  account  this  year  would 
amount  to  about  one  billion  dollars — a  figure  which 
is  three  times  the  highest  prewar  deficit.     Since 
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the  war,  moreover,  Canada's  customers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  have  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  pay 
her  in  United  States  dollars.  Canada  has  there- 
fore financed  a  substantial  portion  of  her  exports 
by  extending  credit  assistance.  Consequently  it 
has  been  increasingly  difficult  for  her  to  finance 
the  excess  of  her  imports  from  the  United  States. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  found  that  it  has  no  alternative  other 
than  to  restrict  imports,  primarily  of  consumer 
goods  and  luxury  items,  although  the  imports  of 
some  classes  of  capital  goods  may  also  be  subject 
to  direct  control.  In  certain  cases  imports  are  be- 
ing prohibited  entirely  while  in  other  cases  they 
will  be  subject  to  quotas. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  pointed  out  that 
failure  to  take  effective  action  now  could  only  mean 
that  in  the  near  future  measures  more  drastic  than 
those  introduced  at  present  would  be  necessary. 
There  will  of  course  continue  to  be  a  very  large 
United  States  export  trade  to  Canada,  whose  econ- 
omy requires  many  of  our  raw  materials  and  some 
of  our  finished  goods.  Canada  has  been  the  best 
customer  of  the  United  States  for  many  years  and 
will  undoubtedly  remain  so. 

Among  the  imports  which  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  are 
certain  items  specified  in  the  1938  Canadian- 
United  States  trade  agreement.  The  Canadian 
Government  has  therefore  asked  the  United  States 
Government  to  refrain  from  invoking  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1938  agreement  relating  to  the  impo- 
sition of  quantitative  restrictions. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  declared  its  in- 
tention to  administer  the  controls  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  which  was  recently  concluded  at 
Geneva  [printed  in  part  in  this  issue].  The 
use  of  quantitative  restrictions  in  order  to  safe- 
guard a  country's  external  financial  position  and 
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balance  of  international  payments  is  jirovided  for 
in  article  XII  of  the  General  Agreement.  This 
article  takes  account  of  the  situation  of  a  country 
which  does  not  possess  sufficient  foreign  exchange 
to  pay  for  imports  required  for  normal  purchases 
and  consumption,  recognizes  that  such  a  counti-y 
may  find  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  volume  of  its 
imports  by  means  of  quantitative  restrictions,  thus 
conserving  foreign  exchange  for  the  purchase  of 
imports  essential  to  the  economy  of  the  country, 
and  lays  down  rules  for  the  use  of  quantitative 
restrictions  in  such  circumstances. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  stated  that  the 
controls  will  be  removed  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  that  circumstances  permit,  that  special  pro- 
visions will  be  made  for  imports  in  transit,  and 
that  sympathetic  consideration  will  be  given  to 
cases  involving  particular  hardship. 

The  United  States  Government,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  Canada  does  not  have  sources  or  reserves 
of  United  States  dollars  and  gold  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  present  excess  of  imports  from  this  country 
and  noting  the  foregoing  statements  regarding 
Canadian  intentions  in  the  administration  of  con- 
trols, has  agreed  not  to  invoke  the  provisions  of 
the  1938  trade  agreement. 


In  order  to  aid  Canada  in  maintaining  purchases 
of  essential  equipment  and  raw  materials  in  the 
United  States,  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  making 
available  to  Canada  a  credit  of  300  million  dollars. 
The  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Export- 
Lnport  Bank  and  the  Canadian  Government 
embodying  agreement  on  this  credit  is  also 
being  made  public.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
credit  will  assist  Canada  in  meeting  her  present 
balance-of -payments  difficulties  until  such  a  time 
as  the  beneficial  effects  of  other  arrangements,  such 
as  the  Geneva  agreements  and  any  European  re- 
covery program  which  may  be  undertaken,  are 
reflected  in  Canada's  international  economic 
position. 

In  view  of  Canada's  close  relationship  with  the 
United  States  and  of  her  stake  in  a  world  of 
multilateral  trade  and  interchangeable  currencies, 
it  is  appreciated  that  the  Canadian  Government 
has  been  reluctant  to  impose  import  restrictions 
and  has  now  done  so  only  because  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  her  situation  left  no  alternative.  In 
terms  of  her  continued  contribution  to  world  re- 
construction, Canada's  action  should  be  considered 
as  a  short-term  measure  which  does  not  mean 
abandonment  of  tlie  long-term  objectives  shared 
by  the  United  States. 


EXCHANGE  OF  MEMORANDA 


[Released  to  the  press  November  17] 

Aide-Memoir e  From,  the  U.S.  Government 

The  Government  of  Canada  refer  to  the  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  recently  between  its 
representatives  and  those  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  regarding  the  prob- 
lems confronting  Canada  because  of  the  rapid  and 
marked  decline  during  1947  of  its  gold  and  United 
States  dollar  reserves. 

It  was  noted  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  that 
this  condition  was  due  1)  to  an  unprecedented 
increase  in  Canadian  imports  from  the  United 
States  unmatched  by  an  equivalent  increase  in 
Canadian  exports  to  the  United  States,  2)  to  the 
disruption  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  normal 
trade  and  currency  relationships,  which  ordinarily 
would  have  allowed  Canada  to  discharge  its  deficit 
with  the  United  States  with  the  receipts  from 
Canadian  exports  to  other  countries  and  3)  to  the 
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necessity  which  Canada,  in  common  concern  with 
the  United  States,  has  felt  for  extending  very 
substantial  financial  assistance  to  various  Euro- 
pean Nations  in  their  urgent  problems  of  postwar 
reconstruction. 

The  deterioration  of  Canada's  gold  and  United 
States  dollar  reserves  has  proceeded  at  such  a  rate 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Government  of 
Canada  are  compelled  to  take  immediate  remedial 
measures.  Failure  to  take  effective  action  now 
could  only  mean,  in  the  circumstances,  that  in  the 
near  future  measures  more  drastic  than  contem- 
plated at  present  would  be  necessary. 

The  Goverimient  of  Canada  find  it  necessai-y  as 
one  part  of  a  general  programme  to  curtail  imports 
iimnediately  in  order  to  conserve  their  limited  sup- 
plies of  gold  and  United  States  dollars.  It  is  a 
matter  of  special  concern  that  such  an  action  is 
necessary  at  this  time  when  Canada  is  working 
with  the  United  States  and  other  Nations  of  the 
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world  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  expansion  of 
world  trade  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

The  Government  of  Canada  wish  to  emphasize 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  administer  their  con- 
trols in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  recently  con- 
cluded at  Geneva  which  will  govern  trade  relations 
between  the  signatory  countries  in  the  near  future. 

The  Government  of  Canada  propose  to  remove 
the  controls  which  they  now  find  necessarj'  to  im- 
pose at  the  earliest  possible  moment  that  circum- 
stances permit.  They  will  moreover  allow  imports 
of  any  items  which  are  now  in  transit  to  Canada. 
At  any  time  during  the  period  when  control  of 
imports  is  necessary  the  Government  of  Canada 
will  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  represen- 
tations in  regard  to  any  matter  connected  there- 
with which  because  of  unusual  circumstances  in- 
volving particular  hardships  to  the  principals 
concerned  would  seem  to  merit  special  attention. 

In  order  to  effect  the  necessary  savings  of  gold 
and  United  States  dollars,  it  is  necessary  to  limit, 
among  other  imports  from  the  United  States,  some 
items  specified  in  Schedule  I  of  the  1938  Trade 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  Government  of  Canada  express  the  hope 
that  the  Goverimient  of  the  United  States  will  not 
in  the  circumstances,  consider  it  necessary  to  in- 
voke the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment of  1938  during  the  brief  interval  before  the 
provisional  coming  into  force,  on  January  1st  next, 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
which  will  replace  the  provisions  of  the  earlier 
agreement. 
The  Canadian  Embassy, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
November  IJf,  19^.7. 

Aide-Memoire  From  the  U.S.  Government 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica refers  to  the  aide-memoire  of  the  Government 
of  Canada,  dated  November  14,  1947,  concerning 
the  problems  confronting  Canada  because  of  the 
serious  decline  in  its  gold  and  United  States  dollar 
reserves,  and  concerning  the  limitation  on  imports 
from  the  United  States  which  the  Government  of 
Canada  therefore  considers  necessary. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  takes  note 
of  the  information  presented  by  the  representatives 
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of  the  Government  of  Canada  in  support  of  its 
contention  that  temporary  controls  on  imports  are 
necessary  in  view  of  the  current  situation  respect- 
ing Canada's  gold  and  United  States  dollar  re- 
serves. It  appreciates  the  repercussions  on  Can- 
ada's exchange  position  resulting  from  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  difficulties  which  various 
European  Nations  are  now  experiencing  as  a  result 
of  the  war.  It  is  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
Canada  has  been  participating  in  European  recon- 
struction and  of  the  fact  that  this  effort  has  con- 
tributed to  Canada's  present  foreign  exchange 
reserve  position. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  statement  by 
the  Government  of  Canada  of  its  intention  to  ad- 
minister its  controls  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  which 
was  recently  concluded  at  Geneva. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  takes  note 
also  of  the  statement  of  the  Government  of  Canada 
with  respect  to  the  duration  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  controls.  In  view  of  the  prolonged 
efforts  our  two  countries  have  made  to  promote 
world  trade  and  world  recovery,  the  Government 
vDf  the  United  States  attaches  the  highest  im- 
portance to  this  indication  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment's intention.  Having  in  mind,  also,  that 
the  conditions  of  the  controls  contain  elements 
which  might  become  unduly  prejudicial  to  the 
position  of  individual  commodities,  it  is  partic- 
ularly concerned  that  an  opportunity  be  given  for 
discussion  of  the  detailed  effects  where,  in  its  opin- 
ion, the  circumstances  are  sufficiently  grave.  In 
the  circumstances  the  Govermnent  of  the  United 
States  agrees  for  the  duration  of  the  present  ar- 
rangement not  to  invoke  the  provisions  of  Articles 
II,  III  and  X  of  the  Trade  Agreement  of  1938 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada 
in  respect  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  as  set  forth  in  its  aide-memoire. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  Trade  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada 
remains  in  full  force  and  effect  during  the  present 
arrangement,  save  for  those  temporary  modifica- 
tions in  its  operation  provided  for  in  this  exchange 
of  aides-memoire. 
Department  of  State, 

Washington, 
November  15, 19^7. 
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[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  November  18] 

Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Canada 

Ottawa,  Noveniber  10th ,  1947. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  refer  to  the  discussions  which  have 
recently  taken  place  between  representatives  of 
the  Expoi't-Import  Bank  and  of  the  Government 
of  Canada  regarding  a  loan  to  Canada.  During 
the  course  of  these  discussions  full  information 
on  the  Canadian  position  has  been  furnished  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

On  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Government  I  now 
write  to  apply  for  a  credit  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  the  amount  of  $300,000,000. 

With  respect  to  terms,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment would  contemplate  that  drawings  under  the 
credit  could  be  made  up  to  December  31st,  1948, 
and  that  amounts  drawn  should  be  repayable  in 
three  equal  annual  instalments  on  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  anniversary  dates  of  each  drawing. 

The  purpose  of  the  loan  which  is  being  requested 
is  to  assist  Canada  in  maintaining  purchases  of 
essential  equipment  and  raw  materials  in  the 
United  States,  which  purchases  will  contribute  in 
a  most  important  way  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
level  of  production  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Government  believes  it  would  be 
desirable  to  reduce  the  commitment  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  by  the  issue  and  sale  of  our  securities 
to  banks  or  other  private  investors  in  the  United 
States.  The  extent  to  which  this  will  be  possible 
will  of  course  depend  upon  the  absorptive  capacity 
of  the  market.  Preliminaiy  investigation  of  mar- 
ket possibilities  will  be  undertaken  in  the  near 
future.  Before  any  final  arrangements  are  made 
for  an  issue  we  will  consult  with  you  in  regard 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used 
to  reduce  the  Export-Import  Bank  commitment. 

If  agreement  in  principle  is  reached  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  a  credit  for  $300,000,000, 
our  representatives  will  be  in  a  position  to  discuss 
with  your  institution  the  details  of  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  to  supply  any  further  information  that 
may  be  required. 

I  wish  to  express  the  Canadian  Government's 
appreciation  of  the  courteous  and  helpful  spirit  in 


which  your  institution  has  conducted  the  discus- 
sions preliminary  to  this  application. 
Yours  sincerely, 

D.  C.  Abbott 
Honorable  Herbert  E.  Gaston, 

Acting  Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 

November  12,  10^7. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Minister  :  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Export-Imjjort  Bank  has  considered 
your  letter  of  November  10,  requesting  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Canada  a  credit  of  $300,000,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  purchases  in 
the  United  States  of  essential  equipment  and  raw 
materials. 

The  Bank  is  prepared  to  extend  a  credit  to  Can- 
ada in  the  amount  requested  and  has  set  aside  for 
this  purpose  $300,000,000  of  its  uncommitted 
funds. 

Before  any  part  of  this  commitment  can  be  used 
by  the  Canadian  Government,  it  will  be  necessary, 
of  course,  to  execute  a  foi-mal  agreement  between 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Government  of 
Canada  setting  forth  in  detail  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  credit.  These  terms  and  conditions 
will  include,  among  others,  the  following:  (1) 
provision  for  repayment  of  drawings,  in  accord- 
ance with  your  proposal,  in  three  equal  annual  in- 
stallments on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  anni- 
versary dates  of  each  drawing;  (2)  provision  for 
a  period  of  availability,  also  in  accordance  with 
your  suggestion,  extending  to  December  31,  1948; 
(3)  a  rate  of  interest  on  drawings  against  the  credit 
which  shall  be  determined  with  due  regard  for  the 
policy  of  the  Bank  not  to  compete  with  private 
cajiital;  and  (4)  schedule  of  the  equipment  and 
raw  materials  which  may  be  financed  by  the  use 
of  the  credit,  together  with  the  dollar  amount  to 
be  financed  within  each  category. 

We  note  that  the  Canadian  Government  believes 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  reduce  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  that  it  in- 
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tends  in  the  neai-  future  to  approach  the  private 
capital  market  in  the  United  States  for  credit 
facilities  with  this  end  in  view.  That  this  should 
be  done  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  is  a  matter 
of  primary  concern  to  the  Bank  because  of  its 
statutory  responsibility  not  to  compete  with  but 
rather  to  encourage  and  supplement  the  use  of 
private  capital  in  financing  United  States  foreign 
trade.  We  note  that  you  will  consult  with  the 
Export-Import  Bank  prior  to  the  completion  of 
any  arrangements  for  private  credit  facilities  for 
the  purposes  presently  in  view. 
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We  shall  await  your  request  to  open  discussions 
between  representatives  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  representatives  of  your  Government  re- 
garding the  detailed  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
proposed  credit  of  $300,000,000  to  Canada  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  E.  Gaston 

Acting  Chairman 
The  Honorable  D.  C.  Abbott, 
Minister  of  Finance, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


Answer  to  Charges  That  Americans  Were  Implicated  in 
Conspiracy  Against  Rumanian  Government 


NOTE  FROM  U.S.  MINISTER  TO  RUMANIA  TO  RUMANIAN 
MINISTRY  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


[Released  to  the  press  November  19] 

On  Friday,  November  14, 1947,  Rudolf  E.  Schoen- 
feld,  United  States  Minister  to  Rumania,  delivered 
the  following  note  to  the  Rumanian  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs 

I  have  been  directed  by  my  Government  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  following : 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  the  indictment  of  the  leaders  of 
the  National  Peasant  Party  of  Rumania  recently 
tried  includes  charges  that  former  representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  Rumania  or  American 
members  of  their  missions  were  implicated  in  an 
alleged  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Rumanian 
Government  by  force  and  violence.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  taken  note  of  these 
accusations,  not  only  as  to  their  substance  but  also 
as  to  their  character  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
tliey  have  been  put  forward,  which  in  itself 
affords  eloquent  commentary  on  their  political 
motivation  and  insincerity. 

The  United  States  Government  deems  it  unnec- 
essary and  inappropriate  to  dignify  by  specific 
refutation  charges  presented  in  this  fashion  which 
falsely  insinuate  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  through  its  representatives  has  ad- 
vocated or  lent  support  to  a  contemplated  attempt 
at  overturning  the  Rumanian  Government  by  force. 
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By  virtue  of  United  States  participation  in  the 
agreements  of  Yalta,  Potsdam  and  Moscow  and 
in  the  exercise  of  United  States  prerogatives  as 
an  Armistice  Power,  American  representatives, 
for  legitimate  purposes,  have  maintained  associa- 
tions with  representatives  of  all  significant  politi- 
cal elements  in  Rumania.  Such  associations  have 
been  known  to  all  and  have  properly  been  ques- 
tioned by  none. 

The  United  States  has  never  condoned  the  un- 
representative character  of  the  present  Rumanian 
Government  nor  the  methods  by  which  it  attained 
and  has  perpetuated  its  authority.  The  views  and 
efforts  of  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  its 
responsibilities  to  assist  Rumania  in  obtaining  a 
broadly  rejDresentative  Government  responsive  to 
the  will  of  its  people,  are  a  matter  of  public  record. 
So  also  are  the  views  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  denial  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  to  large  segments  of  the 
Rumanian  population  in  contravention  of  inter- 
national commitments  made  by  the  Rumanian 
Government. 

The  Rumanian  people  as  well  as  free  people 
everywhere  will  know  how  to  assess  the  kind  of 
implications  directed  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  which  have  been  brought  for- 
ward in  this  devious  fashion. 
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Greek  Government  Ratifies  Treaty  of  Peace 
With  Italy 

Statement  hy  Acting  Secretary  Lovett 

[ReleaBed  to  the  press  November  21] 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  Government  of  Greece  completed 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy  on 
October  28.  We  consider  this  action  as  a  further 
step  toward  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions 
in  Europe  and  as  further  evidence  of  the  desire  of 
the  Greek  Government  on  its  part  to  achieve  peace- 
ful relations  with  its  neighbors.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  ratification  of  the  Italian  peace  treaty  will 
usher  in  a  new  era  of  cooperation  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  provide  the 
basis  for  lasting  peace  and  security  in  this  critical 
area. 

The  Italian  peace  treaty  settles  the  problems 
which  arose  between  Greece  and  Italy  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  Greece,  which  was  the  object  of  unpro- 
voked aggression  launched  from  neighboring 
countries,  has  made  clear  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  it  has  certain  claims  which  could  not  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  Italian  treaty  since 
they  do  not  involve  Italy.  It  is  gratifying  that  the 
Government  of  Greece,  instead  of  attempting  to 
settle  these  claims  by  unilateral  measures,  is  will- 
ing to  leave  them  for  consideration  at  some  future 
time  by  the  appropriate  international  organ. 

The  procedure  followed  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Italian  peace  treaty  dem- 
onstrates once  again  the  willingness  of  Greece  to 
cooperate  in  the  carrying  out  of  decisions  reached 
by  international  agreement  and  the  intention  of 
Greece  to  seek  attainment  of  its  aims  only  through 
established  and  appropriate  channels. 

Mexico  Pays  Sixth  Instalment  Under 
Claims  Convention 

[Released  to  the  press  November  19] 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  of  Mexico  has  presented 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  political 
affairs  the  Mexican  Government's  check  for  $2,- 
500,000,  United  States  currency,  representing  the 
sixth  annual  instalment  due  to  the  United  States 
under  the  claims  convention  concluded  November 
19,  1941.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  re- 
quested the  Charge  d'Affaires  to  convey  to  his 


Government  an  expression  of  this  Government's 
appreciation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  convention  Mexico 
agreed  to  pay  the  United  States  $40,000,000, 
United  States  currency,  in  settlement  of  certain 
property  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Mexico,  as  described 
in  the  convention.  Payments  heretofore  made 
amount  to  $18,500,000.  With  the  present  payment 
of  $2,500,000  the  balance  remaining  to  be  paid 
amounts  to  $19,000,000  to  be  liquidated  over  a 
period  of  years  by  the  annual  payment  by  Mexico 
of  not  less  than  $2,500,000,  United  States  currency. 
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Remittance  Facilities  Between  the  U.S.  and  Japan  Established 
Through  Commercial  Banking  Channels 


[Released  to  the  press  November  19] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 19  that  Military  Government  reguhvtions 
in  effect  in  Japan  have  been  relaxed  to  permit 
the  remittance  of  funds  through  commercial 
banking  channels  to  any  person  in  Japan,  natural 
or  juridical,  including  Japanese  nationals,  within 
the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander for  the  Allied  Powers  in  Japan. 

This  action  has  been  taken  in  view  of  the  de- 
sire of  persons  and  organizations  abroad  to  make 
remittances  for  charitable  or  similar  purposes  to 
Japanese  nationals,  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
need  of  foreign  businessmen  entering  Japan  to 
obtain  funds  to  meet  current  expenses  while  in 
Japan  and  of  the  probable  need  of  United  Na- 
tions nationals  for  funds  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  preservation  of  their  property  in  Japan. 
Heretofore,  facilities  for  the  remittance  of  funds 
through  banking  channels  were  available  gen- 
erally only  to  personnel  and  organizations  oflB- 
cially  accredited  to,  or  connected  with,  General 
Headquarters,  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Al- 
lied Powers  in  Japan. 

Under  these  revised  regulations  and  in  accord- 
ance with  limitations  currently  in  effect,  any 
person  in  Japan  may  now  receive  remittances  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $1,000  per  month  through  any 
American  bank  licensed  to  operate  a  branch  in 
Japan.  However,  larger  amounts  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Supreme  Commander  whenever  cir- 
cumstances justify  such  action.  Outpayments 
will  be  made  in  yen  at  the  military  rate  of  con- 
version of  50  yen  for  one  dollar  or,  to  the  extent 
that  the  remittee  is  entitled  thereto  on  the  basis 
of  theater  regulations,  in  military-payment  certifi- 
cates or  other  dollar  facilities,  including  dollar 
deposit  accounts  in  branches  of  non-Japanese 
banks  in  Japan. 

The  relaxation  of  theater  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  remittances  in  no  way  affects  the  current 
restrictions  on  the  acquisition  of  property  in 
Japan  by  persons  outside  Japan  or  on  any  trans- 
action of  a  financial  or  commercial  nature  be- 


tween persons  in  Japan  and  any  foreign  person, 
natural  or  juridical.  Such  transactions  may  not 
be  engaged  in  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  in 
Japan. 

At  present  the  only  American  bank  having  a 
branch  in  Japan  through  which  remittances  may 
be  effected  is  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  However,  it  is  expected  that  in  the  near 
future  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  the  Bank  of  America  of  San 
Francisco  will  also  have  established  branches  in 
Japan. 

Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria  Congresses — Continued 
from  page  I04I 

markedly  during  the  war  years,  the  coming  meet- 
ings will  greatly  facilitate  and  hasten  the  pooling 
of  this  useful  knowledge.  Outstanding  scientists 
from  many  countries  will  be  invited  to  present 
their  findings,  new  processes  will  be  demonstrated 
at  the  Government  laboratories  in  Beltsville  and 
Bethesda,  and  thei-e  will  be  scientific  and  commer- 
cial exhibits  of  recently  developed  apparatus  and 
techniques. 

In  order  that  observations  and  experience  in 
many  fields  of  tropical  medicine  may  be  reported 
within  the  available  time,  the  scientific  meetings 
will  be  held  in  12  sections  in  Government  audi- 
toriums, and  as  many  as  four  will  meet  at  a  time. 
Two  evening  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  the  com- 
memoration of  historic  discoveries  in  tropical  med- 
icine. The  first  will  celebrate  the  demonstration 
by  the  famous  American  scientist,  Walter  Eeed,  of 
the  method  of  spread  of  yellow  fever  by  mosquitoes 
and  his  admission  to  the  Hall  of  Fame.  The  sec- 
ond will  commemorate  the  discovery  by  the  dis- 
tinguished British  scientist,  Ronald  Ross,  50  years 
ago,  of  the  mosquito  transmission  of  malaria. 
When  the  Congresses  are  over  the  papers  pre- 
sented will  be  published  so  as  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  the  meetings  in  helping  all  countries 
control  their  tropical  diseases,  which  is,  in  effect, 
the  main  object  of  the  Congresses. 
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AMERICAN  INTEREST  IN  INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  TRAVEL 


ly  H.H.Kelly 


For  the  first  time,  the  United  States  in  191f6  became  an 
official  participant  in  international  treaty  arrangements  hy 
which  its  citizens  and  those  of  other  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  may  enjoy  reciprocal  privileges  for  motor  tour- 
ing. This  was  accomplished  hy  the  United  States  Govern- 
ments becoming  a  party  to  a  convention  on  the  regulation 
of  inter-American  atdomotive  traffic.  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  states  and  motoring 
associations  makes  possible  the  successful  carrying  out  of 
these  new  international  arrangements,  which  have  been  under 
consideration  for  many  years.  The  present  volume  of  inter- 
national automobile  traffic  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with 
the  exception  of  that  between  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico,  is  rwt  large,  but  future  potentialities  are  great  in 
vietu  of  highway  development  in  the  other  American  re- 
publics, the  desire  of  Americans  to  find  new  travel  experiences, 
and  the  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  which  expenditures  by  our  tourists  in  foreign  coun- 
tries constiinite  an  important  factor. 


The  United  States  Government  has  recently  be- 
come a  party  to  a  multilateral  convention  in  the 
field  of  international  travel  by  motor  vehicle.  This 
fact  is  noteworthy  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
international  and  domestic  relations. 

The  agreement  is  entitled  "Convention  on 
the  Regulation  of  Inter- American  Automotive 
Traffic'V  Fundamentally  it  provides  official  status 
for  the  American  motorist  traveling  in  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  (and  reciprocally, 
for  motorists  from  other  countries  traveling  in 
the  United  States)  by  establishing  standard  means 
of  identification  and  requiring  observance  of  cer- 
tain uniform  rules.  Of  particular  interest  to  the 
United  States,  the  agreement  takes  into  account 
the  special  relationship  existing  between  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  and  the  several  states,^  and  de- 
fines the  state  registration  certificates  and  drivers' 
licenses  as  basic  prerequisites  to  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  of  the  new  convention.  It  also  permits 
authorized  motoring  associations  to  issue  to  motor- 
ists the  necessary  international  travel  documents. 
These  service  organizations  are  thereby  enabled 
to  utilize  effectively  the  contacts  and  experience 


'Department  of  State  publication  2717,  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1567,  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.     Price  15  cents. 

'  To  avoid  confusion,  the  word  "State",  as  used  in  this 
article  (including  quoted  matter),  refers  to  a  sovereign 
nation,  and  "state",  without  capitalization,  to  one  of  the 
various  states  or  territories  of  the  United  States. 
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which  they  have  had  with  their  foreign  affiliates 
for  many  years  and  which  will  benefit  motorists 
traveling  in  strange  lands.  Thus  the  agreement 
has  established  new  and  interesting  precedents  in 
order  to  meet  special  conditions  existing  in  this 
area  of  international  relations. 

Historical  Bacitground 

Before  the  first  World  War,  motoring  abroad 
by  American  citizens  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  a  few  wealthy  motorists,  and  in  each  individual 
case  special  arrangements  were  made  with  Euro- 
pean motoring  clubs,  using  documents  which  had 
been  adopted  by  an  international  conference  at 
Paris  in  1909. 

During  the  1920's  the  volume  of  traffic  from 
the  United  States  to  Europe  grew  steadily,  stim- 
ulated by  the  activities  of  steamship  companies 
and  by  enhanced  interest  in  Europe  on  the  part  of 
Americans,  many  of  whom  had  served  in  the  mili- 
tary forces  during  the  war.  Another  interna- 
tional conference  was  held  at  Paris  in  1926,  at- 
tended by  United  States  Government  observers, 
and  a  convention  was  adopted  which  gave  new 
impetus  to  international  motoring,  particularly 
in  Europe.  Forty-eight  countries  have  become 
parties  to  this  convention,  and  many  of  those 
countries  have  given  notifications  that  the  con- 
vention shall  be  effective  in  certain  of  their  col- 
onies, possessions,  protectorates,  overseas  terri- 
tories, or  territories  under  mandate.  The  United 
States  could  not  become  a  party,  however,  because 
the  convention  did  not  embody  provisions  which 
made  allowance  for  the  United  States  Federal- 
state  relationship  and  which  would  permit  United 
States  adherence  to  an  international  treaty  relat- 
ing to  a  field  in  which  the  individual  state  author- 
ity in  driver  and  vehicle  licensing  is  paramount. 

During  the  1930's  the  number  of  Americans  tak- 
ing their  automobiles  abroad  continued  to  increase, 
but  their  travel  in  foreign  countries  was  only  by 
virtue  of  courtesy  arrangements  obtained  by 
American  motoring  associations  from  affiliated 
groups  abroad  and  because  of  the  desire  of  foreign 
governments  to  encourage  American  visitors  as 
an  important  element  in  their  national  economy. 
These  arrangements  operated  satisfactorily  at  the 
expense  of  having  both  the  United  States  driver 
and  car  in  effect  become  "foreigners".  For  ex- 
ample, an  American  motorist  entering  France  was 
assigned  a  French  license  number  for  his  car  and, 
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on  the  strength  of  his  state  driving  permit,  was 
issued  an  international  driving  permit.  This 
procedure  was  instituted  by  the  motoring  associa- 
tions and  was  the  only  means  of  enabling  Ameri- 
can motorists  to  operate  their  own  cars  in  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Confronted  by  this  lack  of  official  international 
status  for  American  motorists,  governmental  and 
private  agencies  continued  their  efforts  to  find 
means  of  meeting  the  problem.  Interest  began  to 
be  concentrated  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
was  stimulated  by  the  plans  for  a  pan-American 
highway.  An  inter-American  convention  on  regu- 
lation of  automotive  traffic  was  drawn  up  in  1930 
and  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of' 
America  and  18  other  American  republics  but  be- 
cause of  its  inadequacy  was  not  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  was  never  ratified  by  this  Government. 
In  1939  the  Third  Pan  American  Highway  Con- 
gress in  Lima,  Peru,  proposed  a  new  convention 
to  replace  the  1930  document.  The  war  was  in  full 
tide  in  Europe,  and  although  the  United  States 
was  shortly  to  enter  the  struggle,  interest  in  the 
inter- American  travel  arrangements  did  not  flag. 
In  March  1941  the  Pan  American  Highway  Con- 
federation, sponsored  by  the  Pan  American  Union, 
whose  members  are  thfe  21  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisi^here,  completed  a  draft  convention  and 
submitted  it  for  comment  to  the  motor-vehicle 
administrators  and  highway  departments  of  the 
various  states  and  to  other  countries  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Further  study  resulted  in  prepa- 
ration of  a  final  draft  which  was  approved  by  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  the  resulting  convention  on  the  regulation  of 
inter- American  automotive  traffic  was  opened  by 
the  Pan  American  Union  for  signature  at  Wash- 
ington on  December  15,  1943.  Since  the  United 
States  could  become  a  party  to  this  convention  be- 
cause allowance  was  made  in  the  provisions  thereof 
for  the  United  States  Federal-state  relationship, 
the  convention  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  on  December  31,  1943.  On  July  25,  1946, 
the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention.  The  convention  was  rati- 
fied by  the  President  on  August  8,  1946,  and  be- 
came effective  as  to  the  United  States  on  October 
29,  1946,  the  date  on  which  the  United  States  in- 
strument of  ratification  was  deposited  with  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  convention  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  on  November  1, 1946. 
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Instruments  of  ratification  of  the  convention 
have  also  been  deposited  by  the  following  other 
countries.  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  and  Peru.  In  addition,  the  following 
countries  have  signed  but  have  not  yet  ratified  the 
convention:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Cuba, 
Haiti,  and  Paraguay. 

When  the  United  States  became  a  party  to  this 
convention,  its  provisions  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President  "shall  be  observed  and 
fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  all  other  persons  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof." 

On  November  1-i,  1916,  the  Department  of  State 
sent  letters  to  all  governors  of  the  states  and  to 
the  United  States  territories,  notifying  them  of  the 
ratification  of  the  inter- American  convention.  Its 
purpose  was  stated  as  "designed  to  facilitate  and 
encourage  the  movement  of  motor-vehicle  traffic 
between  the  American  Republics  by  simplifying 
formalities  and  establisliing  uniform  regulations 
for  international  automotive  traffic  in  relation  to 
such  matters  as  registration,  driving  licenses, 
standards  of  size  and  equipment,  and  the  keeping 
of  records". 

The  letter  also  indicated  that  the  Department  of 
State  was  considering,  in  recognition  of  the  prece- 
dent established  in  practically  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  authorization  of  responsible  motoring 
associations  to  issue  the  required  documents.  The 
letter  further  stated  that  such  authorization  would 
be  a  convenience  for  persons  enjoying  the  privi- 
leges of  the  convention  and  would  be  of  assistance 
to  the  various  states  in  providing  tested  machinery 
for  the  issuance  to  their  residents  of  these  docu- 
ments. It  was  made  clear,  however,  that  each  state 
would  be  entitled  to  perform  these  services  for  its 
citizens  if  it  so  desired. 

Further,  the  Department  of  State  wrote:  "It 
would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  the  information 
set  forth  in  this  letter  were  communicated  by  you 
to  your  motor  vehicle  authority,  your  highway  ad- 
ministration, and  any  other  state  agency  which 
you  may  consider  appropriate,  in  order  that  these 
branches  of  your  state  administration  will  be  cog- 
nizant that  such  a  convention  is  in  force  and  ade- 
quately prepared  to  assist  in  the  effective  operation 
of  its  various  provisions." 


The  replies  indicated  that  the  state  authorities 
would  take  appropriate  action.  For  example,  the 
governor  of  one  large  eastern  state  wrote:  "The 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Police  and  the  Secretary 
of  Revenue  feel  that  these  proposals  are  sound  and 
are  in  accordance  with  same".  From  two  mid- 
western  states  came  these  comments:  "Without  a 
doubt,  the  provisions  of  the  convention  will  facili- 
tate and  encourage  the  foreign  travel  of  motor 
vehicles  in  other  American  countries"  and  "It  is 
our  desire  to  recommend  and  extend  all  reasonable 
courtesies  to  visitors  from  our  state  to  the  Ameri- 
can nations."  During  this  period,  contact  was  also 
maintained  by  the  Department  of  State  with  the 
American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Adminis- 
trators, whose  officials  gave  helpful  advice. 

On  January  17, 1947,  authorization  was  given  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
American  Automobile  Touring  Alliance  of  Phila- 
delphia to  issue  the  International  Automobile  Cer- 
tificate and  International  Driving  License,  pro- 
vided the  applicant  possesses  valid  documents 
issued  by  the  proper  authority  of  the  state  of  his 
residence.  The  Department  of  State  on  Mai-ch  4, 
1947,  notified  the  governors  of  this  authorization 
to  the  two  associations,  stating  again  that  such  au- 
thorization does  not  preclude  issuance  of  like  docu- 
ments by  any  state  if  it  so  desires. 

Volume  of  Motor  Travel 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  inter- 
national motor-vehicle  traffic  has  almost  the  char- 
acter of  a  one-way  street — predominantly  outward. 
In  the  reverse  direction,  the  number  of  foreign 
motorists  entering  this  country  has  been  exceed- 
ingly small.  Although  an  increase  is  hoped  for 
as  the  motor- vehicle  population  of  foreign  coun- 
tries grows  and  as  world  economic  conditions  im- 
prove, the  current  moving  inward  to  the  United 
States  can  hardly  be  expected  ever  to  equal  the 
outward  stream.  Thus  the  advantages  of  obtain- 
ing official  status  through  multilateral  agreement 
will  accrue  predominantly  to  our  own  citizens  who 
desire  to  motor  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  for- 
eign countries  will  benefit  from  the  expenditure 
of  dollars  which  American  motorists  will  bring 
to  them. 

In  speaking  here  of  foreign  travel,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exclude  the  special  cases  of  Canada  and 
Mexico,  since  the  exchange  of  motorists  between 
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the  United  States  and  these  neighboring  nations 
is  already  large  and  operates  under  "reciprocity" 
arrangements  among  the  various  states  and  the 
Provinces  of  Canada  and  Mexico.  Under  these 
arrangements  registration  plates  and  drivers' 
licenses  are  recognized.  The  total  exchange  of 
Pellicles  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
amounts  to  several  million  a  year.  In  1946  more 
than  5,000,000  American  cars  entered  Canada  from 
all  border  points,  about  3,700,000  of  this  number 
being  "local"  crossings  for  less  than  24  hours  each ; 
more  than  1,700,000  Canadian  cars  entered  the 
United  States  in  the  same  year,  of  which  about 
1,500,000  were  for  trips  of  less  than  24  hours.  The 
volume  of  American  motorists  traveling  to  Mexico 
is  estimated  at  50,000  during  the  current  calendar 
year.  The  new  inter- American  convention  neces- 
sitates no  change  in  the  existing  arrangements 
which  make  this  traffic  possible. 

To  other  foreign  countries  the  volume  of  travel 
is  smaller,  although  the  average  expenditure  in- 
volved in  each  trip  is  obviously  greater.  Dur- 
ing the  four  years  prior  to  the  war,  1936-39,  about 
17,600  American  passenger  automobiles  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  taken  to  Europe  by  motorists ; 
the  figure  dropped  to  zero  during  the  war  years 
but  in  1946  rose  again  to  about  1,000  and  is  esti- 
mated at  about  3,000  for  the  current  year.  The 
all-time  peak  was  5,988  in  1937,  and  this  figure 
gives  some  measure  of  future  potentialities  if  gen- 
eral conditions  abroad  improve. 

Most  of  this  traffic  was  outbound  from  America 
to  Europe :  although  precise  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, the  number  of  incoming  tourists  bringing 
their  cars  from  Europe  is  believed  not  to  exceed 
100  in  any  one  year.  The  flow  of  motorists  to 
and  from  the  other  American  republics  is  believed 
to  have  been  even  smaller,  but  this  index  is  far 
from  being  a  conclusive  one  for  the  future  in  view 
of  the  steady  improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
pan-American  and  inter-American  highway  sys- 
tems. 

The  Inter-American  Convention 

The  convention  on  the  regulation  of  inter- Amer- 
ican automotive  traffic  provides  the  official  basis 


^  Based  upon  prevailing  practice  in  the  United  States, 
.since  most  motor  vehicles  in  the  Americas  are  of  United 
States  make :  brakes  adequate  to  stop  the  vehicle  in  .30 
feet  from  a  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour ;  headlamps  adequate 
to  reveal  a  person  350  feet  ahead,  et  cetera. 


for  increased  motoring  activity  in  this  Hemi- 
sphere. The  convention  is  printed  in  four  lan- 
guages— Spanish,  English,  Portuguese,  and 
French,  which  is  indicative  of  one  of  the  com- 
plexities in  international  travel.  Briefly,  it  cov- 
ers the  following  major  points : 

(1)  Recognizes  that  each  State  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  its  own  highways  but  agrees  to 
their  international  use  as  si^ecified  in  the  conven- 
tion (article  I) ; 

(2)  Encourages  simplified  customs  and  other 
measures  for  the  facilitation  of  international  au- 
tomotive traffic  (article  IV)  ; 

(3)  Requires,  before  admission  to  international 
traffic,  registration  of  the  vehicle  (article  V)  and 
licensing  of  the  driver  (article  VI)  by  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  State  of  origin ; 

(4)  Provides  for  issuance  of  an  international 
registration  marker  to  be  displayed  on  the  vehicle 
to  indicate  the  country  of  origin  (article  IX — the 
symbol  for  the  United  States  is  "U.S.A.") ; 

(5)  Establishes  certain  essential  requirements 
as  to  equipment  ^  "unless  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  respective  States  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof  provide  otherwise"  (article  XI)  ; 

(6)  Recognizes  an  international  automobile  cer- 
tificate (article  XII)  and  an  international  driving 
license  (article  XIII),  which  may  be  issued  by  the 
contracting  State  or  any  authorized  political  sub- 
division thereof  or  an  association  duly  empowered 
by  such  authorities ; 

(7)  Recognizes  a  general  bond  guaranteeing 
payment  of  customs  charges  on  the  vehicle  (in- 
cluding the  customs  pass  issued  by  international 
motoring  associations  and  already  recognized  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  world)  if  any  State 
requires  such  a  bond  (article  XIV) ; 

(8)  Provides  that  infractions  of  the  convention 
shall  be  punished  in  conformity  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  country  in  which  committed 
(article  XVII). 

Texts  of  the  automobile  certificate  and  driver's 
license,  which  are  now  available  for  issuance  in  this 
country  in  the  form  of  printed  booklets  4  x  6I/2 
inches  in  size,  are  also  contained  in  the  convention. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  tliese  international 
documents  are  valid  only  in  countries  other  than 
the  country  of  domicile  of  tlie  driver  or  vehicle. 

Nowhere  in  the  convention  is  there  specific  men- 
tion  of   the   problem   presented   by   trucks   and 
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buses — unless  by  indirection,  as  in  article  IV, 
which  provides  that:  "Simplified  customs  and 
other  regulatory  measures"  between  contiguous 
States  "for  the  facilitation  of  international  auto- 
motive traffic,  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  further- 
ance of  this  Convention  and  shall  be  encouraged", 
and  in  article  X  which  sets  forth  certain  maxima 
of  sizes  and  weights  "unless  otherwise  provided 
by  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the  respective  States 
or  subdivisions  thereof".  This  problem  may  neces- 
sitate further  consideration;  practically,  however, 
it  is  not  important  at  present,  since  neither  Canada 
nor  Mexico  has  become  a  party  to  the  convention, 
and  there  is  little  expectation  of  commercial  vehicle 
traffic's  developing  over  the  long  hauls  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Operations  Under  the  Convention 

Practical  considerations  applicable  both  to  the 
individual  motorist  and  to  state  officials  were  set 
forth  in  a  letter  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
all  state  governors  on  March  4, 1947,  which  read  in 
part  as  follows : 


"5.  Procedure  under  the  Convention  for  resi- 
dents of  foreign  countries  (except  those  countries 
or  subdivisions  thereof  already  having  reciprocal 
arrangements  with  states  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  certain  provinces  of  Canada  and  Mexico) 
will  be  as  follows : 

"Every  person  planning  to  take  his  automobile 
into  the  United  States  for  touring  purposes,  must 
obtain  from  a  jiroperly  accredited  agency  in  his 
home  country  the  three  means  of  identification  re- 
quired by  the  Convention. 

"Every  foreign  vehicle  operated  in 

(this  state)  under  the  terms  of  the  Convention 
must  carry  conspicuously  displayed  the  prescribed 
'vehicle  identification  marker'  showing  his  country 
of  origin,  and  the  operator  must  carry  his  inter- 
iKitional  automobile  certificate  and  driving  license 
(which  are  printed  in  English,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  French) ,  and  be  prepared  to  show  them 
to  any  police  officer. 

"6.  Procedure  for  United  States  residents  will 
be  as  follows : 

"Applicant  for  international  motor  privileges 
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will  present  his  state  motor  vehicle  registration 
certificate  and  state  driver's  license  to  designated 
office  of  either  of  the  two  authorized  motoring 
associations. 

"If  these  documents  are  found  valid  and  in  good 
order,  the  three  means  of  identification  provided 
for  by  the  Convention  will  be  issued  to  him,  to- 
gether with  customs  documents  if  required  by  the 
country  or  countries  in  which  he  plans  to  travel. 

"These  international  documents  will  have  no 
validity  for  United  States  residents  traveling  in 
the  United  States,  but  will  be  recognized  by  the 
authorities  in  foreign  countries. 

"8.  It  is  expected  that  the  usual  hospitality  and 
courtesy  extended  to  out-of-state  motorists  by  all 

officers  and  employees  of (this  state) 

will  be  shown  to  persons  operating  their  veliicles 
under  the  Inter- American  Convention." 

Thus  far,  no  state  in  this  country  has  indicated 
a  desire  to  issue  the  international  travel  docu- 
ments, and  it  appears  probable  that  this  task  will 
continue  to  be  performed  by  the  authorized  motor- 
ing associations  or  other  organizations  fomid  to 
be  properly  qualified. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Federal  states,  however, 
always  recognized  as  essential  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  has  just  been  demonstrated  in  a  resolution 
adopted  on  November  14,  1947,  by  the  American 
Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators. 
This  resolution  pledges  the  support  of  state  of- 
ficials in  the  following  words: 

"Whereas,  the  desirability  of  encouraging  and 
facilitating  international  travel  by  motor  vehicle 
is  universally  recognized  as  being  of  great  im- 
portance to  friendly  relations  among  states  and 
nations,  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Government  has 
become  a  party  to  the  'Convention  on  the  Kegula- 
tion  of  Inter-American  Automotive  Traffic',  which 
establishes  certain  reciprocal  rights  and  privileges 
for  motor  vehicle  operators  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and 

"Whereas,  there  is  also  need  for  proper  official 
recognition  and  reciprocal  privileges  among  na- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  which  the 
existing  International  Motor  Traffic  Convention 
of  1926  does  not  now  appear  adequate, 

"Therefore,  Be  it  resolved  that  this  Association 
pledge  its  supp)ort  to  the  successful  carrying  out 
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of  the  provisions  of  the  said  Inter-American  con- 
vention, consistent  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  several  states  and  provinces,  and 

'"'•Be  it  also  resolved  that  this  Association  rec- 
ommends that  a  new  international  automotive  con- 
vention capable  of  apjjlication  in  all  countries  of 
the  world,  and  designed  to  meet  present  day  con- 
ditions and  standards,  be  established." 

The  reference  in  this  resolution  to  a  new  inter- 
national convention  of  global  scope  is  a  recognition 
of  the  need  for  an  up-to-date  document  to  revise  or 
i-eplace  the  Paris  convention  of  1926,  to  whicli 
the  United  States  was  never  able  to  adhere.  In- 
dications are  that  this  subject  may  eventually  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations  for 
consideration  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  its  Transport  and  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Broad  Objective 

In  the  broadest  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
activitj'  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  this  field  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  American  policy  to  obtain  fair 
treatment  everywhere  for  its  citizens.  Further, 
this    policy    combats    discriminatory    practices, 


grants  rights  to  citizens  of  other  countries  on  a 
reciprocal  basis,  and  forges  ever  closer  ties  of 
friendship  and  communication  with  foreign  na- 
tions. Specifically,  the  present  convention  should 
promote  the  development  of  tourist  travel  in  the 
other  American  republics  and  contribute  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  and 
thus,  indirectly,  to  our  own. 

In  a  technical  sense,  the  long-term  objective  for 
international  motor  travel  should  be  the  universal 
reciprocal  recognition  of  an  owner's  valid  car  reg- 
istration and  driver's  license  as  issued  in  his  home 
state  and  the  free  entry  of  hona  fide  tourist  auto- 
mobiles into  any  country  under  the  local  customs 
regulations — in  a  word,  the  same  free  reciprocity 
among  all  countries  as  now  exists  among  the  sev- 
eral states  of  our  Union.  But  it  may  be  a  long  time 
before  this  goal  of  perfection  is  attained,  for  the 
barriers  of  language,  customs,  and  inadequate  local 
requirements  still  remain  in  many  foreign  lands. 

Meanwhile  the  inter-American  convention 
marks  a  first,  important  accomijlishment.  In  the 
slowly  shaping  mosaic  of  a  possibly  happier  world 
of  better  understanding  and  freer  interchange 
among  peoples,  it  is  a  small  but  colorful  element. 


Facsimiles  of  Covers  of  Travel  Documents 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
No 

INTERNATIONAL  DRIVING 
LICENSE 


Issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Regulation  of  Inter-American 
Automotive  Traffic,  which  came  into  force  October 
29,  1946. 


Issued  by 
[name  op  authorized  motoring  association] 

At 

Date 

t 

[MOTORING  "I      tSignature  of  Authority  or  Signa- 
association  I        ture  of  the  Association  empow- 
SEAL       J        ered  to  issue  this  document. 

Valid  For  One  Year  From  Date  Of  Issue 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
No 

INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE 
CERTIFICATE 


Issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Regulation  of  luter-American 
Automotive  Traffic,  which  came  into  force  October 
29,  1946. 

Issued  by 
[name  op  authorized  motoring  association] 

At 

Date 

t 

[motoring  "1      fSignature  of  Authority  or  Signa- 
AssociATioN  I        ture  of  the  Association  empow- 
seal       J        ered  to  issue  this  document. 

Valid  For  One  Year  From  Date  Of  Issue 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


**A  World-Wide  Humanitarian  Problem" 


BY  LOUIS  KEPLER  HYDE,  JR.> 
Adviser  to  U.S.  Representative  in  ECOSOC 


In  what  is  probably  the  best  poster  on  the  United 
Nations,  a  tree  with  leaves  consisting  of  the  flags 
of  all  the  member  nations  is  being  planted  by  the 
great  hand  of  a  gardener  who  is  otherwise  unseen. 
It  is  a  very  small  tree,  but  it  has  good  roots  and 
looks  as  though  it  can  grow  if  well  cultivated. 
There  have  been  comments  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  Nations  is  nothing  but  a  "debating  society 
and  not  a  very  good  one  at  that".  It  may  not  be 
realized  that  practical,  constructive  action  is  al- 
ready being  taken  by  the  United  Nations  in  social 
and  economic  fields.  After  all,  to  transplant  trees 
to  new  and  unfamiliar  conditions,  you  must  cut 
them  back  and  prune  them.  It  takes  them  a  while 
to  start  growing  again.  That  is  also  true  of  any 
effort  "to  transplant  social  organisms  from  the 
world  of  individual  and  group  relations  to  the 
world  of  international  relations".  Tonight  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  you  a  few  signs  which 
indicate  that  the  United  Nations  tree  has  started 
to  grow.  And  this  will  undeniably  lead  us  into 
consideration  of  "a  world-wide  humanitarian 
problem". 


What  newspaper  headlines  about  the  United  Na- 
tions come  to  your  mind  first?  Do  you  think  at 
once  of  a  spectacular  mid-Atlantic  rescue  by  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  Bibb  when  this  weather 
ship  picked  up  69  airplane  passengers  from  the 
Bermuda  Sky  Queen  in  heavy  October  seas? 
Probably  not,  but  that  rescue  was  made  possible  by 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  one 
of  the  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  which  has  set 
up  a  cordon  of  specially  equipped  weather  ships 
which  also  provide  for  navigation  aids  and  for 
search  and  rescue.  Countries  besides  ourselves 
who  are  responsible  for  operating  this  system  of 
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weather  ships  in  the  North  Atlantic  are  Belgium, 
Canada,  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain.  The  for- 
mer head  of  Search  and  Rescue  for  the  North  At- 
lantic Division  of  the  U.S.  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand described  the  Bibb''s  feat  as  the  "greatest 
ocean  rescue  in  history",  adding  that  this  was  a 
planned  and  orderly  operation  carried  out  by  an 
organized  rescue  service.  With  the  aid  of  a  di- 
rectional radio  broadcast  from  the  Bibb,  the  Sky 
Queen  "ditched"  within  three  miles  of  this  ocean 
weather  station  and  then  taxied  to  the  ship.  Water 
temperatures  were  so  low  that  anyone  submerged 
could  have  remained  alive  for  hardly  an  hour. 
Seas  were  rough  and  the  swell  and  wind  came  from 
different  directions,  preventing  the  use  of  oil  to 
quiet  the  waves.  The  ship  revolved  around  the 
aircraft  at  three-quarter  speed  in  a  tight  turn, 
quieting  the  sea  so  that  life  rafts  could  be  launched. 
Danger  of  damage  to  the  aircraft's  hull  made  it 
impossible  to  use  lifeboats.  On  the  Bibb  there 
was  a  large  dispensary  and  a  medical  staff  capable 
of  providing  comfortable  quarters  for  all  those 
who  were  rescued. 

This  was  a  United  Nations  headline,  but  did 
you  think  of  it  when  I  asked  the  question  just 
now  ?  Another  headline  has  told  about  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  Egypt.  But  did  you  know  that  the 
interim  commission  of  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization, another  associated  agency  of  the  United 
Nations,  managed  to  fly  an  iimnense  amount  of 
serum  to  Cairo  in  an  incredibly  short  time — 
6,000,000  imits  in  a  single  month — which  was 
all  the  cholera  vaccine  in  stock  in  a  dozen  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States?  To  the  credit 
not  only  of  the  Health  Organization  but  the  Egyp- 
tian Government,  the  cholera  epidemic  is  now 
dying  out  fast  after  10,000  deaths.     Never  has  such 

'An  address  delivered  before  the  Connecticut  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  on  Nov.  13, 1947. 
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an  epidemic  been  so  quickly  aborted.  But  for 
timely  help,  deaths  might  have  already  mounted 
to  30,000  or  40,000.  Most  important,  the  epidemic 
has  not  spread  to  any  other  area.  Although  an 
advisory  agency,  the  World  Health  Organization's 
commission  actually  procured  the  supply  of  vaccine 
itself  in  order  to  speed  the  shipments,  confident 
that  funds  thus  expended  would  be  quickly  repaid 
for  such  an  act  of  mercy.  Incidentally,  the  cholera 
epidemic  has  coincided  with  the  pilgrimage  season, 
and  under  the  terms  of  an  international  agreement 
Egypt  has  stopped  all  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  where 
pilgi'ims  kiss  the  sacred  relics.  Many  epidemics 
of  the  past  have  been  associated  with  pilgrimages. 
A  Who  commission  report  concludes:  "It  is  con- 
sidered that  this  is  an  outstanding  example  of  full 
international  cooperation  on  a  large  scale  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  space  of  elapsed  time." 

Another  headline:  "Malaria  extinguished  in 
Greece".  That  is  an  achievement  marked  up  dur- 
ing the  past  year  as  an  accomplishment  of  an  inter- 
national health  mission.  Given  time  and  money, 
tuberculosis  could  also  be  eliminated  in  Greece. 
With  modern  medical  knowledge  and  international 
organization,  typhus  and  malaria  and  other  dis- 
eases could  be  stamped  out  altogether  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  at  considerable  expense.  Many 
people  in  Greece  were  not  so  sick  that  they  were 
in  bed,  but  a  day's  work  of  theirs  was  hardly  worth 
an  hour's  of  a  healthy  man.  Possibly  the  improve- 
ment of  the  health  of  the  Greek  people  will  be 
equally  important  along  with  the  rebuilding  of 
railways  and  bridges  as  a  way  to  promote  the  social 
and  economic  recovery  of  Greece,  in  the  sense  that 
elimination  of  malaria  and  tuberculosis  can  re- 
place inefficiency  with  drive,  and  misery  with  self- 
respect. 

Another  headline :  "Newfoundland  gives  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars'  worth  of  cod-liver  oil  to 
the  United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund".  The  Fund's  resources  now  ex- 
ceed $30,000,000.  Another  contribution,  from 
Norway,  came  last  month  in  the  form  of  a  thou- 
sand barrels  of  cod-liver  oil.  Fish  oils  are  ur- 
gently needed  by  the  vitamin-starved  children  of 
Europe.  These  sup^jlies  are  being  shipped  to 
4,000,000  children  and  nursing  mothers  in  12  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  China.  Present  finances 
from  governments  are  to  be  reinforced  by  volun- 
tary contributions  through  a  campaign  in  many 
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countries  next  February  under  the  banner  of  the 
"United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children". 

Did  you  know  that  the  commission  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  working  with  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  has 
set  international  standards  for  the  feeding  of  chil- 
dren under  the  particular  emergency  conditions 
encountered  in  devastated  areas?  As  a  result  of 
this  cooperative  work,  dry  milk  and  fish  oils  are 
being  emphasized  in  the  food  shipments  being 
made  by  the  Children's  Fund  to  provide  daily  a 
supplementary  meal  of  300  calories  for  children 
in  distress  areas.  Under  this  program,  16,000,000 
pounds  of  dry  milk  and  a  million  and  a  half 
pounds  of  fish  oil  and  other  fats  so  far  have  actu- 
ally gone  forward  to  Europe  and  China,  and  the 
children  of  nine  countries  are  already  receiving 
this  protective  food. 

Another  headline :  "New  synthetic  drug  threat- 
ens breakdown  of  international  narcotics  control." 
Did  you  know  that  the  United  Nations,  through 
its  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  and  the  Health 
Organization,  has  taken  measures  to  bring  under 
control  the  new  synthetic  drug  amidone,  which  is  a 
habit-forming  drug  probably  as  devastating  in 
its  effects  as  opium  derivatives ;  which  can  be  man- 
ufactured so  readily  that  a  single  factory  in  this 
country  could  turn  out  a  supply  which  would  flood 
world  channels?  Through  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  the  United  Nations  is  in  the  course  of 
arranging  an  international  agreement  to  bind  all 
signatories  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  ami- 
done  and  other  synthetic  drugs.  Without  the  cen- 
tralizing machinery  of  the  United  Nations,  such 
an  agreement  would  be  difficult  and  dangerously 
tedious  to  obtain. 

This  narcotics  work  of  the  United  Nations  con- 
tinues one  of  the  most  successful  activities  of  the 
League  of  Nations — namely,  international  control 
of  narcotic  drugs.  It  is  part  of  an  efficient  system 
which  includes  the  Permanent  Central  Opium 
Board,  the  Narcotics  Supervisory  Body,  and  the 
Health  Organization's  international  expert  com- 
mittee on  habit-forming  drugs,  which  last-named 
group  is  a  kind  of  international  technical  referee 
to  rule  on  what  is  or  is  not  a  habit-forming  drug. 

Ill 

It  is  surprising  how  the  problems  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  many  others,  melt  together  into  the 
one  great  humanitarian  problem  which  has  been 
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assigned  as  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  Note  that  in  the  rescue 
at  sea,  the  Bermuda  Sky  Queen  was  guided  to  the 
weather  ship  by  a  directional  radio  beam.  Radio 
communication  comes  within  the  field  of  the  Inter- 
national Teleconmiunication  Union,  another 
United  Nations  agency.  Of  course,  the  weather 
ships  established  by  the  Aviation  Organization  can 
be  useful  also  for  ocean  liners  and  freighters  on 
the  high  seas.  Close  working  relations  are  there- 
fore required  between  the  Aviation  Organization, 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union,  and 
the  international  maritime  authorities.  These 
combine  in  the  field  of  "safety  of  life  at  sea",  on 
which  an  international  conference  is  scheduled 
next  spring.  Harmonious  cooperation  between  the 
Health  Organization  and  the  Food  and  Agi'icul- 
ture  Organization  has  marked  the  Greek  recov- 
ery program.  Again,  the  work  of  these  two  agen- 
cies is  knitted  together  with  the  special  opera- 
tions of  the  Children's  Fund.  The  direct  relation 
between  the  Narcotics  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Health  Organization  is  almost  too 
obvious  to  mention. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  devoted  to 
nothing  less  than  the  task  of  creating  enough 
international  good-will  and  cooperation  to  solve 
the  economic  and  social  ills  of  the  world.  That 
might  be  called  the  world-wide  humanitarian 
problem.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  working 
in  public  welfare  understand  about  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  and  often  thankless  effort 
that  go  into  the  accomplishment  of  even  a  rela- 
tively small  reform  in  one  city  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  United  Nations  Charter  defines 
the  task  of  the  Council  as  follows : 

.     .     .     the  United  Nations  shall  promote : 

a.  higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment,  and  con- 
ditions of  economic  and  social  progress  and  development ; 

b.  solutions  of  international  economic,  social,  health,  and 
related  problems ;  and  international  cultural  and  educa- 
tional cooperation ;  and 

c.  universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

IV 

Under  a  United  Nations  fellowship  program  in 
the  social-welfare  field,  76  international  students 
are  already  at  work  here  and  in  other  countries — 
studying  in  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Great  Britain.     They 
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come  from  Austria,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Fin- 
land, Greece,  Philippines,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia. 
Others  are  on  their  way  from  Albania  to  study  in 
Czechoslovakia.  The  largest  number  are  studying 
child  welfare,  including  maternal  and  child  care, 
child  guidance  and  welfare,  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Many  are  also  interested  in  learning  the 
new  techniques  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  in- 
cluding physical  rehabilitation  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  prosthetic  devices.  Others  are  studying 
general  welfare,  including  administration,  while 
several  are  concentrating  in  each  of  the  following 
fields :  social  insurance,  employment  service,  social 
aspects  of  health,  and  public  assistance.  In  the 
aggregate,  a  considerable  number  are  learning 
about  social  research,  social- welfare  training,  in- 
dustrial welfare,  community  organization,  welfare 
legislation,  social  aspects  of  housing,  vocational 
guidance,  and  psychiatric  social  work. 

Wliat  happens  when  a  student  in  this  program 
lands  in  a  certain  country  for  study — say,  in  the 
United  States?  A  government  agency  arranges 
for  placement.  In  the  United  States  this  is  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  In  Canada  it  is  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare.  The  fellow- 
ship students  must  speak  the  language  of  the 
country  of  their  choice,  because,  I  am  told,  in 
social-welfare  work  talk  is  very  important,  and 
the  students  must  not  miss  the  fine  shades  of 
meaning. 

First  comes  a  brief  period  of  orientation.  In  the 
United  States  this,  as  it  happens,  takes  place  at 
Lake  Success  because  it  is  a  convenient  starting 
point  with  an  international  atmosphere.  Students 
are  told  how  to  handle  the  unfamiliar  currency, 
travel  vouchers,  et  cetera.  After  perhaps  a  brief 
preliminary  visit  to  social-welfare  agencies  in  New 
York  City,  they  go  to  "Washington  where  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  affords  them  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  organization  of  social  work  in  the 
United  States,  as  handled  by  the  various  Govern- 
ment units  and  by  private  agencies.  According  to 
the  interest  of  each  student,  a  particular  bureau  is 
given  prime  responsibility — for  instance,  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
would  supervise  the  planning  of  work  for  a  student 
interested  in  child  welfare. 

The  second  main  step  is  a  series  of  studies  in  the 
departments  of  welfare  in  different  States.  It 
happens  that  one  student  has  been  working  in 
Connecticut  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
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The  work  of  the  fellows  is  made  the  subject  of 
monthly  reports  by  them,  including  their  obser- 
vations and  evaluation  of  their  experiences,  and  a 
copy  goes  to  their  governments. 

Someone  asked  how  the  rough-and-ready  social- 
welfare  work  which  is  required  in  devastated  areas 
and  underdeveloped  countries',  from  which  many 
of  the  fellows  come,  can  be  based  on  studies  in  a 
"sophisticated"  kind  of  welfare  technique  such  as 
practiced  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Real- 
izing that  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  for 
example,  is  facing  its  first  task  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  wounded  veterans  on  a  large  scale,  under 
most  difficult  conditions.  United  Nations  authori- 
ties have  made  an  effort  to  show  what  is  being 
done  by  our  so-called  backward  services  in  this 
country,  where  these  are  most  pertinent.  Some  of 
the  students  have  been  sent  to  the  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  mountains  and  to  rural  areas  in  North 
Carolina  in  order  to  learn  "how  to  do  something 
with  nothing."  Here  they  see  welfare  work  being 
done  under  conditions  of  poor  resources  and  great 
need.  But  care  is  also  taken  that  the  fellows  learn 
about  the  more  advanced  services  that  we  have 
developed,  so  that  they  will  have  something  for 
the  longer  pull. 

In  a  program  of  educational  reconstruction  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  another 
specialized  agency,  is  setting  up  educational  fel- 
lowships, so  that  when  schools,  libraries,  museums, 
radio  stations,  and  laboratories  are  rebuilt  there 
will  not  be  a  hopeless  lack  of  the  kind  of  people 
who  can  make  the  brick  and  stone  into  living  forces 
for  development  of  their  countries  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  international  understanding. 

A  world  health  fellowship  progi-am  already  has 
sent  nearly  200  research  scholars  to  this  country 
and  Europe — to  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Norway, 
and  Denmark.  The  students  here  are  from  Aus- 
tria, China,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  Greece,  Ko- 
rea, Philippines,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia.  As 
with  the  social-welfare  fellowships,  the  money  for 
this  program  largely  comes  from  funds  left  in 
Unrra.  The  course  of  studies  takes  from  three 
months  to  a  year.  Traveling  scholars  receive  $300 
a  month,  plus  transportation  costs  and  fees.  Of 
prime  importance  is  the  ministry  of  health  or  sim- 
ilar government  department  in  each  country.  But 
the  program  is  correlated  with  private  agencies, 
such  as  the  RockefeUer  Foundation. 


This  is  a  program  for  advanced  students;  they 
are  likely  to  come  from  public-health  jobs  where 
progress  had  been  cut  off  during  the  war  and  will 
return  to  their  work  with  added  knowledge  and 
inspiration.  They  study  in  universities,  hospitals 
(either  independent  or  connected  with  univer- 
sities), special  area  agencies  such  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  foundations,  and  other  institu- 
tions. Nurses  as  well  as  doctors  are  included  in 
the  program.  In  their  own  countries,  they  may 
later  work  with  expert  missions  such  as  one  sent 
out  by  the  Health  Organization  to  reorganize  the 
quarantine  system  of  China.  Future  administra- 
tion promises  to  become  a  little  better  assured, 
other  things  being  equal,  because  six  Chinese 
scholars  already  are  working  on  the  subject  of 
quarantine  in  Hawaii  and  other  localities. 

V 

According  to  the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  major  disease  of  the  world  today  is  malnutri- 
tion. The  Director  General  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  told  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  last  month  that:  "The  number  of 
people  in  Europe  and  Asia  who  will  die  from  the 
direct  or  indirect  effects  of  food  shortage  in  the 
next  12  months  will  be  greater  than  the  number 
who  were  killed  in  the  fighting  or  in  the  bombing 
in  any  year  of  the  war." 

What  is  being  done  about  this  desperate  situa- 
tion ?  First,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion has  collected,  appraised,  and  disseminated  the 
basic  information  necessary  for  taking  what  inter- 
national action  has  been  possible  during  the  past 
year.  Second,  the  Fao  has  sent  technical  missions 
to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  to  help  coun- 
tries help  themselves.  Their  careful,  concrete  rec- 
ommendations are  being  carried  out  through  coop- 
eration with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
other  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  first  Fao  mission  was  to  Greece.  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  included  measures  for  the 
reorganization  of  central  agricultural  administra- 
tion, provision  for  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, research  and  training  in  veterinary  medicine, 
improved  methods  for  applying  fertilizers,  soil 
conservation,  agi'icultural  extension  work,  researcli 
and  education  in  home  economics,  agricultural 
banking  and  credit,  as  well  as  measures  for  refor- 
estation, forestry  administration  and  research, 
fisheries,  development  of  small  industries  such  as 
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agricultural  processing  plants,  and  other  local  in- 
dustry suitable  to  particular  conditions,  and  the 
use  of  resources  in  relation  to  the  prevalent  stage 
of  technical  development. 

Third,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
undertook  some  time  ago  to  continue  and  expand 
the  work  of  rural  rehabilitation  begun  by  Unrra 
in  the  Balkans.  This  includes  direction  of  the 
construction  of  small  agricultural  processing 
plants,  such  as  those  in  Greece,  and  of  fertilizer 
factories,  the  establishment  of  veterinary  services, 
and  g-uidance  in  the  use  of  fann  machinery.  It  is 
a  "grass  roots"  program — something  like  our  own 
system  in  its  use  of  agricultural  extension  agents. 

Fourth,  the  Food  Organization  sent  a  mission  to 
Poland  last  summer  to  arrange  measures  for 
adapting  Poland's  agricultural  production,  based 
on  small  landholdings,  to  the  country's  local  needs 
and  to  future  export  possibilities.  Crop  hus- 
bandry, livestock  husbandry,  marketing,  preserva- 
tion of  perishable  products,  preservation  of  trees 
for  soil  protection  and  for  timber  supplies,  as  well 
as  various  aspects  of  agricultural  economics  were 
subjects  of  the  mission's  work.  Again,  a  10-nation 
special  Eice  Study  Group  organized  by  Fag 
worked  in  India  last  sununer.  An  Fao  mission 
has  been  planned  for  Siam  and  another  to  go  to 
several  Latin  American  republics.  Last  month  a 
group  left  Fao  headquarters  in  Washington  to  fol- 
low up  on  a  trip  taken  by  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr,  the 
Director  General,  to  Latin  America  last  spring. 
This  group  includes  experts  from  Honduras, 
Ecuador,  and  Costa  Kica. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  the  broad  humanitarian 
problem  of  world  recovery  and  international 
peace  ?  Ambassador  Herschel  Johnson,  the  Dep- 
uty U.  S.  Representative  on  the  Security  Council, 
pointed  out  recently  that  the  mission  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  to  Greece  provided 
a  basic  guide  for  the  later  well-known  program  of 
Greek  rehabilitation.  "Among  these  recommen- 
dations was  the  suggestion  that  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment request  a  direct  loan  or  grant  from  the 
United  States  to  meet  its  emergency  economic 
problems  and  to  put  the  country  in  a  sound  posi- 
tion to  secure  a  long-tenn  loan  from  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
That  request  was  made,  the  United  States  re- 
sponded to  it,  and  the  Greek  Government  has  indi- 
cated its  readiness  to  take  the  steps  reconunended 
to  put  its  economic  house  in  order." 
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Any  picture  of  United  Nations  humanitarian 
work  would  be  incomplete  without  a  word  about 
refugees  and  displaced  persons.  The  backwash 
of  the  war  revealed  about  8,000,000  people 
stranded  as  refugees  or  displaced  persons.  All 
but  a  million  or  so  of  these  have  been  repatriated 
in  their  own  countries  or  resettled  elsewhere.  Of 
these  about  750,000  are  in  special  camps  for  dis- 
placed persons.    About  200,000  are  Jewish. 

Since  the  liquidation  of  Unrra,  the  preparatory 
commission  of  the  International  Refugee  Organi- 
zation has  assumed  the  operating  resiDonsibility 
for  the  care  and  maintenance,  legal  protection,  re- 
patriation, and  resettlement  of  this  "hard  core" 
of  refugees.  Supplies  for  maintenance  are  pro- 
vided partly  from  local  resources  and  partly  out  of 
Iro  international  shipments. 

The  ration  is  about  2,000  calories  a  day  in  the 
German  camps  and  about  1,550  in  Austria.  The 
Iro  is  really  the  welfare  department  for  the  relief 
and  care  of  alien  refugees  and  displaced  persons, 
while  the  German  agencies  deal  with  relief  and 
welfare  for  the  local  German  population.  The 
military  control  authorities  simply  act  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  government  for  maintenance  of  security, 
law,  and  order. 

Many  of  these  unfortunate  people  cannot  or  do 
not  want  to  go  back  to  scenes  of  events  which  they 
hope  to  forget.  So  it  is  likely  that  a  large  propor- 
tion will  need  to  find  new  homes.  The  question  of 
the  right  of  asylum  has  arisen  over  them  in  United 
Nations  deliberations,  and  we  have  argued  against 
compelling  them  to  return  to  their  countries  of 
origin  against  their  will.  This  viewpoint  has  been 
upheld  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

Countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  take  refugee  workers  and  their 
families  for  resettlement  and  have  backed  up  this 
expression  of  willingness'  by  signing  contracts  for 
receiving  about  350,000  immigrants  from  the  dis- 
placed-person  camps.  This  number  is  being  fre- 
quently revised  upward  because  of  the  excellent 
experience  of  the  countries  of  adoption  with  the 
new  immigrants.  Unfortunately,  the  Iro  lacks 
sufficient  funds  to  resettle  nearly  so  many.  Nev- 
ertheless, definite  progress  is  being  made,  since  over 
65,000  persons  have  been  resettled  during  July, 
August,  and  September.  Of  particular  impor- 
tance is  the  assistance  which  Unrra  previously 
and  the  Iro  today  has  found  forthcoming  from 
the  voluntary  agencies.     Their  role  in  supplement- 
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ing  the  work  of  official  agencies  can  be  gaged  by 
the  fact  that  some  1,500  of  their  staff  members  are 
now  at  work  in  this  field  in  Europe. 

VI 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  refugee  woik  is  not 
going  ahead  full-speed,  for  lack  of  finances.  This 
is  because  not  enough  nations  have  ratified  the  Iro 
constitution  to  meet  the  conditions  for  full  opera- 
tion set  by  the  General  Assembly  last  December. 
At  least  15  nations  pledging  75  percent  of  budget 
contributions  must  have  ratified  the  constitution 
before  funds  will  be  freely  available.  With  only  11 
ratifications,  totaling  70  percent  of  the  proposed 
budget,  we  have  not  quite  reached  that  mark,  and 
the  program  is  in  jeopardy.  Meanwhile  a  few 
nations  are  advancing  funds  against  their  budgeted 
quotas,  voluntarily  rather  than  officially.  At  best, 
the  entire  budget  will  be  small  for  the  job  to  be 
done,  and  a  great  deal  of  improvisation  will  be 
required.  Some  solution  to  this  humanitarian 
problem  must  be  worked  out  over  the  next  few 
3'ears  to  remove  a  source  of  misery  and  despair  and 
friction  from  the  postwar  world.  Not  only  the 
Iro,  which  is  designed  to  be  a  temporary  agency, 
but  also  the  World  Health  Organization  has  failed 
to  come  into  full  operation  because  of  a  lack  of 
sufficient  memberships  to  bring  the  constitution 
into  force.  Action  by  a  number  of  countries,  in- 
cluding our  own  Government  in  the  case  of  the 
Health  Organization,  must  be  forthcoming  within 
the  next  few  months  to  remedy  tliis  serious 
handicap. 

What  is  the  world-wide  cost  of  all  this  work, 
and  what  is  the  United  States  share  ?  The  United 
Nations  organization  itself  operates  on  an  annual 
budget  of  about  $30,000,000.  The  budgets  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization, UNESCO,  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
and  the  International  Telecommunication  Union 
altogether  amount  to  another  $22,000,000.  That 
is  a  total  for  the  United  Nations  and  these  associ- 
ated agencies  of  a  little  over  $50,000,000."  The 
United  States  share  of  this  ranges  from  about  IC 
percent  in  the  case  of  the  International  Labor 


'  The  Iro,  a  temporary  operating  agency,  and  the  Inter- 
national Banlj  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  financed  from  separate 
resources,  are  omitted  from  this  calculation. 
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Organization  to  44  percent  in  the  case  of  Unesco. 
Our  quota  of  the  United  Nations  budget  is  a  trifle 
under  40  percent.  Our  average  share  in  them  all 
runs  about  37  percent — roughly  $20,000,000  a  year. 
The  annual  appropriations  for  our  own  War  and 
Navy  Departments  are  500  times  bigger  than  our 
share  of  the  budget  of  the  United  Nations  plus  all 
the  agencies  I  have  just  mentioned.  Nevertheless, 
the  United  Nations  is  a  much  bigger  insurance 
policy  for  peace  than  the  world  has  ever  taken 
out  before. 

VII 

An  enormous  amount  of  dociunentation  has  been 
accumulating  through  United  Nations  social  and 
economic  activity.  It  deals  with  practical,  every- 
day matters  touching  on  people  in  all  comitries. 
If  this  wealth  of  material  is  well  used — along  with 
the  experience  that  is  fast  being  gained — a  great 
many  different  kinds  of  steps  can  be  taken  inter- 
nationally which  will  affect  people  in  their  local 
communities  tliroughout  the  world.  By  using 
international  channels  in  the  scientific  field,  and 
by  an  almost  inconceivable  amomit  of  concentra- 
tion and  coordination  of  effort  on  the  part  of  ex- 
perts in  several  countries,  the  Allies  engineered 
the  atom  bomb.  Someone  has  figured  that  one 
brilliant  scientist,  working  on  the  project  alone, 
might  have  found  the  answer  in  15,000,000  years. 
Perhaps  social  and  economic  engineers,  taking 
their  cue  from  this  experience  and  working  to- 
gether through  the  United  Nations  channels,  can 
gradually  close  the  gap  between  science  and  the 
humanities  about  which  we  hear  so  nmch. 

As  for  our  part  as  United  States  citizens  in  the 
humanitarian  work  of  the  United  Nations,  I  think 
we  must  not  just  ask  idly  if  the  United  Nations  is 
going  to  "succeed",  but  we  must  try  to  interpret 
intelligently  our  responsibility  for  promoting  a 
will  to  peace — international  good-will.  In  the 
very  difficult  context  of  the  present  time,  we  must 
seek  clarification  and  reasonable  solutions  for  our 
human  problems,  with  full  realization  of  their 
difliculty.  We  must  understand  that  today  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  future  of 
world  peace  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  A  great 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  Christian  era  and  of 
the  ideals  of  our  country  has  been  a  quality  of 
humaneness.  To  you  who  work  in  the  fields  of 
health  and  social  welfare,  I  need  not  enlarge  on 
this  idea. 
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You  liave  seen  evidence  of  the  important  part 
being  played  by  citizens  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  social  and  economic  work  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  enormous  European  re- 
covery program  itself,  along  with  our  general  self- 
interest  and  our  economic  stake  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  plain  humanity.  To  quote  the  President's 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aid :  ".  .  .  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  success  depends  on  giving  way  neither 
to  over-optimism  or  to  undue  pessimism.  .  .  .  The 
immediate  months  and  indeed  years  ahead  are  not 
apt  to  be  easy  either  for  this  country  or  for  the 
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European  nations.  It  is  not  wise  to  underestimate 
the  steepness  of  the  climb  .  .  .  yet  .  .  .  who  will 
say  that,  if  we  apply  to  the  making  of  the  peace 
the  same  spirit  which  triumphed  in  war,  we  may 
not  see  an  equally  dramatic  vindication  of  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  free  men  everywhere?" 

Guided  by  our  heritage  of  freedom  and  common 
humanity,  I  think  we  will  be  richly  rewarded  if 
we  cultivate  the  United  Nations  tree  of  life  and 
so  keep  green  the  hope  that  somehow,  some  day, 
all  of  us  together  will  solve  the  "world-wide  hu- 
manitarian problem". 


Proposal  for  a  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 

STATEMENT  ON  U.S.  PROPOSAL 


[Released  to  the  press  November  30] 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  United  States  Rep- 
resentative on  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  which  is  holding  its  second  session 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  December  1-19,  1947,  has 
presented  a  United  States  proposal  for  a  declara- 
tion of  human  rights  (text  appended). 

This  proposed  declaration  is  intended  as  an  in- 
ternational bill  of  rights  to  be  approved  in  Sep- 
tember 1948  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  a  statement  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  for  rights  and  freedoms. 
It  will  not  involve  a  contractual  obligation  of  gov- 
ernments or  of  the  United  Nations  to  guarantee 
the  human  rights  set  forth  in  the  declaration. 

The  United  States  proposal  is  modeled  after 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  own  Constitution.  It 
includes  the  traditional  American  freedoms  of 
speech,  religion,  petition,  and  assembly,  as  well  as 
safeguards  for  persons  accused  of  crime.  In  addi- 
tion, it  sets  forth  newer  rights,  such  as  freedom  of 
information  and  social  security.  The  10  articles 
are  short  enough  for  school  children  everywhere  to 
learn.  Even  though  all  these  rights  are  not  imme- 
diately attainable  by  everyone  everywhere  in  the 
world,  they  are  included  on  the  theory  that  they 
are  fundamental  and  should  be  the  rights  of  every 
individual. 

The  General  Assembly,  at  the  second  part  of 
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the  first  session,  December  11,  1946,  directed  that 
a  bill  of  human  rights  be  prepared  for  its  approval. 
Such  a  bill  would  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  "to  reaffirm  faith  in  funda- 
mental human  rights,"  and  "to  achieve  interna- 
tional cooperation  ...  in  promoting  and  encour- 
aging respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion." 

The  United  States  proposal  was  developed  by 
an  interdepartmental  committee  which  included 
representatives  from  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  Labor,  and  Interior  and  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency.  It  was  discussed  at  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  approximately  150  nongovern- 
mental organizations  held  at  the  Department  of 
State  on  October  31,  1947,  and  was  revised  to  take 
account  of  views  expressed  at  this  conference. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  has  as  its  principal  task  at  this  session  the 
drafting  of  a  bill  of  human  rights.  Its  draft  will 
be  circulated  to  the  member  governments  of  the 
United  Nations  for  their  comments.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  and  its  drafting  committee 
meeting,  in  May  1948  will  revise  the  draft  in  the 
light  of  these  comments  and  submit  its  revised 
draft  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  July. 
The  draft  approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  will  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  September  1948. 
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Whereas,  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
all  Members  affirm  their  faith  in  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  human  person  and  pledge  themselves 
to  cooperate  in  promoting  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 

Now,  therefore  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  resolves  to  set  forth  in  a  solemn 
Declaration  these  essential  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  of  man,  and  calls  upon  the  peoples  of 
the  world  to  promote  the  rights  and  freedoms 
hereby  proclaimed. 

Article  1 

Everyone  is  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  equal 
protection  under  law. 

Article  ^ 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  informa- 
tion, speech,  and  expression;  to  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, conscience,  and  belief;  to  freedom  of  as- 
sembly and  of  association ;  and  to  freedom  to  peti- 
tion his  Government  and  the  United  Nations. 

Article  3 

No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  unreasonable  inter- 
ference with  his  privacy,  family,  home,  corre- 
spondence or  reputation.  No  one  shall  be  arbi- 
trarily deprived  of  his  property. 

Article  ^ 

There  shall  be  liberty  to  move  freely  from  place 
to  place  within  the  State,  to  emigrate,  and  to  seek 
asylum  from  persecution. 

Article  5 

No  one  shall  be  held  in  slavery  oi'  involuntary 
servitude.  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture,  or 
to  cruel  or  inhuman  punishment  or  indignity. 

Article  6 

No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest  or 
detention.  Anyone  who  is  arrested  has  the  right 
to  be  promptly  informed  of  the  charges  against 
him,  and  to  trial  within  a  reasonable  time  or  to  be 
released. 


'  Resolution  adopted  at  the  118th  Plenary  Meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  Nov.  19,  1947,  by  a  vote  of  36  to  5, 
with  12  abstentions. 
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Article  7 

Everyone,  in  the  determination  of  his  rights  and 
obligations,  is  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  before  an 
independent  and  impartial  tribunal  and  to  the  aid 
of  counsel.  No  one  shall  be  convicted  or  punished 
for  crime  except  after  public  trial  pursuant  to  law 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  act 
charged.  Everyone,  I'egardless  of  office  or  status, 
is  subject  to  the  rule  of  law. 

Article  8 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  nationality.  Every- 
one has  a  right  to  take  an  effective  part  in  his  Gov- 
ernment directly  or  through  his  representatives; 
and  to  participate  in  elections,  which  shall  be 
periodic,  free  and  by  secret  ballot. 

Article  9 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  decent  living;  to 
work  and  advance  his  well-being;  to  health,  edu- 
cation and  social  security.  There  shall  be  equal 
opportunity  for  all  to  participate  in  the  economic 
and  cultural  life  of  the  community. 

Article  10 

Everyone,  everywhere  in  the  world,  is  entitled  to 
the  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  set 
forth  in  this  Declaration  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion.  The  full  exer- 
cise of  these  rights  requires  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  others  and  protection  by  law  of  the  free- 
dom, general  welfare  and  security  of  all. 


Relations  of  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  With  Spain  > 

Whereas  the  Secretary-General  in  his  annual 
report  has  informed  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  States  Members  of  the  Organi- 
zation in  pursuance  of  its  recommendations  of  12 
December  1946; 

The  General  Assembly, 

Expresses  its  confidence  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil will  exercise  its  responsibilities  under  the  Char- 
ter as  soon  as  it  considei-s  that  the  situation  in 
regard  to  Spain  so  requires. 

Deparfmenf  of  Sfafe  Bulletin 


Resolution  on  Abolishing  Privilege 
of  the  Veto ' 

Convocation  of  a  general  conference  under  article 
109  of  the  Charter  to  amend  the  privilege  of 
the  veto  and  resolution  of  the  second  part  of 
the  First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
relation  to  the  exercise  of  the  veto. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
power  to  make  recommendations  relating  to  the 
powers  and  f  mictions  of  any  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  (Article  10  of  the  Charter)  : 

Requests  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  2  (a)  of 
the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  13  No- 
vember 1947,  establishing  that  Committee,  to : 

1.  Consider  the  problem  of  voting  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  taking  into  account  all  proposals 
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which  have  been  or  may  be  submitted  by  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  the  second  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  or  to  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee; 

2.  Consult  with  any  committee  which  the  Se- 
curity Council  may  designate  to  co-operate  with 
the  Interim  Committee  in  the  study  of  the  problem ; 

3.  Eeport,  with  its  conclusions,  to  the  third  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  the  report  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General  not  later  than 
15  July  1948,  and  by  the  Secretary-General  to 
the  Member  States  and  to  the  General  Assembly ; 

Bequests  the  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  consult  with  one  another  on  the 
problem  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council  in  order 
to  secure  agreement  among  them  on  measures  to 
ensure  the  prompt  and  effective  exercise  by  the 
Security  Council  of  its  functions. 
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Ad  Hoc  Committee  ou  Proposed  Economic  Commdssion  for 
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mimeo. 
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Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  the  Protection  of 
Minorities.  The  International  Protection  of  Minori- 
ties Under  the  League  of  Nations.  E/CN.4/Sub.2/6, 
November  7,  1947.     v,  56  pp.  mimeo. 
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37  pp.  mimeo. 
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on  19  February  1948.  Preparatory  Memorandum. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Negotiations  vrith  Intergov- 
ernmental Organizations.  T/50,  October  31,  1947. 
10  pp.  mimeo. 

Department  of  Public  Information, 
Research  Section 

The  Trusteeship  Council.  Background  Paper  No.  22,  No- 
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iThe  United  States  draft  resolution  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/ 
272)  was  put  to  the  vote,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  by  the 
First  Committee.  The  preamble  was  adopted  by  44  votes 
to  6,  with  no  abstentions.  The  second  paragraph  was 
adopted  by  35  votes  to  7,  with  11  abstentions.  The  last 
paragraph  was  adopted  by  43  votes  to  1,  with  8  absten- 
tions. The  resolution  as  a  whole  was  then  adopted  by 
the  First  Committee  on  Nov.  19,  1947,  by  36  votes  to  6, 
with  11  abstentions.  The  resolution  as  a  whole  (U.N. 
doc.  A/501 )  was  adopted  at  the  123d  plenary  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  Nov.  21,  1947,  by  a  vote  of  38  to  6, 
with  11  abstentions. 

'  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  29C0  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  FOREIGN  fVIINISTERS 


London  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 


STATEMENTS  BY  SECRETARY   MARSHALL 


Polish-German  Frontier 

At  the  Moscow  session,  the  United  States  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  special  boundary  commis- 
sion which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Deputies, 
would  consider  and  nicake  recommendations  to  the 
Council  concerning  the  Polish-German  frontier.^ 
On  the  suggestion  of  other  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  United  States  is  willing  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  this  work,  which  could  still  be  undertaken 
under  the  direction  of  the  Deputies  to  include  a 
study  of  all  frontier  proposals. 

With  regard  to  the  Saar,  the  United  States  sup- 
ports the  claim  of  France  to  the  economic  integra- 
tion of  the  Saar  territory.  The  political  status  of 
the  Saar  should  be  based,  we  think,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  political  autonomy  and  local  self-govern- 
ment. I  urge  that  at  this  session  we  approve  the 
French  proposal  of  economic  integration  of  the 
Saar  territory  into  that  of  France.  After  this, 
the  details,  including  territorial  limits,  can  be 
worked  out. 

With  regard  to  the  Polish-German  frontier,  the 
starting  point  for  our  consideration  must  be  the 
Potsdam  protocol  which  provided  that  "The  final 
delimitation  of  the  western  frontier  of  Poland 
should  await  the  peace  settlement".'  Mr.  Molotov 
presented  the  view  that  the  decision  regarding  the 
western  frontier  has  been  taken.  This  is  clearly 
not  the  case  as  the  quotation  just  referred  to  indi- 
cates.    A  just  settlement  of  this  frontier,  as  I 

'  Made  on  Nov.  27, 1947,  and  released  to  the  press  In  Lon- 
don and  Wasbiiigton  on  Nov.  28.  Printed  from  telegraphic 
text. 

'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  20,  19-17,  p.  694. 

•  Bulletin  of  Aug.  5,  1945,  p.  159. 
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stated  at  our  meeting  in  Moscow  on  April  9, 1947, 
requires  that  we  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  the  populations  which  will  be  directly 
affected  and  keep  equally  in  mind  the  importance 
of  this  frontier  for  the  economic  and  political 
stability  of  Europe. 

No  line,  however  carefully  drawn,  can  entirely 
satisfy  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  all  the  peo- 
ples concerned.  We  must  take  the  broader  view 
and  seek  to  establish  a  frontier  which  reduces  irre- 
dentist sentiment  to  a  minimum  and  promises  to  be 
lasting.  At  the  same  time  the  frontier  should 
not  be  permitted  to  become  a  barrier  to  economic 
and  cultural  intercourse.  We  believe  that  fron- 
tiers between  nations  should  cease  to  divide  and 
embitter,  and  in  drawing  new  frontiers  we  should 
promote  this  objective. 

I  believe  such  a  frontier  is  possible  between 
Poland  and  Germany.  Poland  is  justly  entitled  to 
compensation  for  her  wartime  losses,  and  the 
United  States  Government  wishes  to  honor  this 
obligation.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  much  of 
the  territory  now  under  Polish  administration  has 
long  been  German  and  contains  agricultural  re- 
sources of  vital  importance  to  the  German  and 
Euroi^ean  economy.  In  seeking  to  create  a  demo- 
cratic and  peaceful  German  state  we  must  avoid  a 
decision  which  would  deny  hope  to  the  moderate 
forces  within  Germany  and,  by  violating  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  which  we  have 
all  agreed,  would  fail  to  win  approval  in  the  court 
of  enlightened  world  opinion.  In  considering 
cessions  of  territory  to  Poland,  we  should  also 
make  provision  for  insuring  that  the  key  industrial 
resources  situated  in  these  territories  be  made 
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available  to  the  economy  of  Europe,  including 
Poland  and  Germany. 

We  will  have  before  us  also  consideration  of  a 
proposal  by  nations  neighboring  Germany  for 
minor  rectifications. 

To  reach  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  decision 
regarding  all  boundary  claims  affecting  Germany, 
the  United  States  recommends  the  constitution  of 
one  or  more  boundary  commissions.  Such  com- 
missions should  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Four  Powers  and  interested  states  and  would 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  Deputies.  They 
should  have  authority  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
boundary  proposals  and  to  submit  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

Need  for  Provisional  German  Government 

I  am  not  prepared  this  afternoon  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  discussion  regarding  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Bevin  with  certain  recommendations  as  to 
the  German  peace  treaty,  nor  am  I  prepared  to 
discuss  either  in  detail  or  in  any  general  way  the 
proposal  just  put  forward  by  Mr.  Molotov  for  the 
Soviet  Delegation.  I  might  say  this,  however, 
that  the  British  pro]30sal  submitted  at  Moscow 
(and  I  do  not  believe  changed  since  then),  while 
it  gives  more  of  a  central  organization  for  Ger- 
many than  the  proposal  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation and  still  more  than  that,  I  believe,  proposed 
by  the  French  Delegation,  is  in  general  detail 
very  much  in  accord  with  the  United  States  pro- 
l^osal,  and  I  think  we  can  easily  accept  it  in  part, 
subject  to  modifications  as  to  detail  either  by  the 
Deputies  or  the  Allied  Control  Council. 

More  tentativelj',  I  will  make  these  comments 
regarding  the  proposal  just  submitted  by  Mr.  Mo- 
lotov for  the  Soviet  Delegation.  I  believe  the  first 
proposal,  "No.  1,  to  recognize  that  the  formation, 
etc.,  of  a  democratic  government".  I  think  we  are 
in  accord  with  that  quite  definitely.  The  second 
proposal,  "No.  2,  to  establish  that  at  a  peace  con- 
ference the  German  Government  will  be  given  op- 
portunity, etc."  involves  the  question  of  procedure 
or  timing.  In  the  main,  while  I  think  it  will  not 
be  too  difficult  to  resolve,  and  I  will  undertake  to 
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discuss  it  later.  The  third  proposal  labeled  "No. 
3,  that  the  peace  treaty  should  be  signed  by  a  Ger- 
man Government,  etc."  I  think  we  are  in  accord 
with  that.  The  fourth  proposal  (Mr.  Molotov's 
fourth  proposal  was  the  peace  conference  will  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  France,  China,  and  of 
the  representatives  of  Allied  countries  bordering 
on  Gei-many,  as  well  as  the  Allied  states  which  took 
part  with  Allied  forces  in  the  common  struggle 
against  Germany)  requires  much  more  analysis 
and  discussion.  I  think  there  is  some  difference 
regarding  the  nations  listed  by  Mr.  Molotov,  and 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  from  the  United 
States  point  of  view  as  to  those  nations  who  de- 
clared war  on  Germany  but  are  not  represented 
in  this  proposal  whatsoever.  I  will  undertake 
later  to  make  a  formal  reply  both  to  Mr.  Bevin's 
proposals  and  to  Mr.  Molotov's  proposals. 

At  the  moment  I  have  only  the  following  to 
add.  The  United  States  Delegation  considers  that 
the  establislmient  of  a  German  Government  is  an 
urgent  necessity.  I  am  repeating  what  I  have 
said  several  times  before.  AVe  have,  I  think,  actu- 
ally taken  the  lead  in  this  regard.  More  than 
one  year  ago  Mr.  Byrnes  at  Stuttgart  declared  that 
the  United  States  favored  the  establishment  of  a 
provisional  government  for  Germany.*  In  the 
course  of  the  Moscow  session  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  I  made  a  statement  on  March 
22,  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
German  government,  and  suggested  a  method  for 
the  preparation  of  a  German  constitution  under 
which  permanent  government  organization  of  the 
German  state  could  be  accomplished.^  Other  dele- 
gations likewise  made  proposals  on  this  subject. 
After  exhaustive  debate  the  Council  was  unable 
to  reach  an  agreement,  a  state  of  affairs  which  was 
very  much  regretted  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. We  earnestly  and  most  sincerely  desire  to 
see  a  democratic  government  established  in  Ger- 
many at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

*  Bui-LETIN  of  Sept.  15,  1946,  p.  496. 
"  Buuj:tin  of  Mar.  30,  1947.  p.  569. 
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Factors  Affecting  Recovery  Program  in  Greece 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  LOVETT 


[Released  to  the  press  November  26] 

Reports  from  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to 
Greece  indicate  that  several  factors  aflPecting  the 
success  of  the  aid  program  have  recently  emerged 
which  were  not  envisaged  when  the  Greek  aid  pro- 
gram was  presented  to  Congress: 

1.  The  guerrilla  warfare  has  resulted  in  the 
forced  and  planned  evacuation  of  310,000  refugees, 
who  are  now  crowded  in  Salonika  and  other  cities 
in  the  north  of  Greece  near  the  guerrilla  areas. 
These  refugees  are  completely  without  source  of 
livelihood,  will  not  be  able  to  produce  on  their  own 
farms  crops  which  were  a  part  of  the  original 
Greek  supply  estimates,  and  are  wholly  dependent 
on  the  state  for  support.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
number  may  increase  to  500,000  by  January  1. 

2.  Approximately  one  third  of  the  Greek  wheat 
crop  was  lost  through  the  recent  drought. 

3.  It  has  been  necessary  to  allocate  9  million 


dollars  from  funds  earmarked  for  economic  pur- 
poses to  increase  supplies  and  equipment  being 
furnished  the  Greek  Army. 

4.  Increase  in  world  prices  has  substantially  re- 
duced the  buying  power  of  Greek  aid  funds. 

5.  Availability  of  funds  for  Greece  under  the 
post-UNKRA  relief  progi-am  will  be  10  million  dol- 
lars less  than  originally  planned. 

The  American  Mission  and  the  Department  are 
studying  carefully  the  probable  effect  of  these  fac- 
tors on  the  recovery  program  in  Greece  and  the 
possibility  of  meeting  this  emergency  by  realloca- 
tion of  remaining  Greek  aid  funds.  This  question 
is  also  being  considered  in  connection  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  Greece  in  the  European  Recovery 
Plan. 

The  necessity  for  the  Department's  requesting 
an  additional  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  will  depend  on  the  outcome  of  these  studies. 


Public  Roads  Administration  To  Assist  in 
Turkish  Aid  Roads  Program 


[Released  to  the  press  November  24] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 24  that  the  United  States  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration has  agi'eed  to  assume  responsibility,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Ambassador  Wilson  as 
Chief  of  the  Aid  Mission  to  Turkey,  for  the  5  mil- 
lion dollar  road  program  included  in  the  100 
million  dollar  gi-ant-in-aid  to  Turkey. 

The  Public  Roads  Administration  already  has 
assisted  a  number  of  foreign  governments  in  the 
development  of  their  national  highways,  and  the 
Department  pointed  out  that  the  Roads  Adminis- 
tration, with  its  long  experience,  should  be  of  in- 
valuable assistance  to  the  Turkish  Government  in 
its  national  highway  development  program. 
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At  the  I'equest  of  the  Department  of  State, 
Thomas  C.  MacDonald,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Roads,  has  agreed  to  assign  to  the  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion in  Turkey  experts  in  the  fields  of  highway 
administration,  planning,  location,  design,  con- 
struction, materials,  and  maintenance  and  to  assist 
in  training  Turkish  nationals  in  the  specific  skills 
necessary  to  assure  continuation  of  the  roads  pro- 
gram inaugurated  by  the  Mission. 

Walter  Wilds,  Deputy  Coordinator  for  Aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  an-ived  in  Ankara  November 
22  to  assist  Ambassador  Wilson  in  concluding  a 
highway  agreement  to  include  the  above  program 
with  officials  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
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AMAG  Official  to  Confer  on 
Greek  Aid  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  November  26] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 26  that  Eugene  Herbert  Clay,  Economic  Ad- 
viser to  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece, 
had  returned  from  Athens  for  consultation  in  the 
Department. 

Mr.  Clay  will  be  in  Washington  for  two  to  three 
weeks  for  talks  with  Department  officials  on  the 
progress  and  future  planning  of  the  Greek  aid 
program  and,  in  particular,  the  urgent  refugee 
problem  in  northern  Greece. 

Albert  W.  Braithwaite  Appointed 
Consultant  to  AMAG 

Tlie  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 20  the  appointment  of  Albert  W.  Braithwaite, 
of  a  firm  of  drilling  contractors,  Enid,  Oklahoma, 
as  consultant  to  the  American  Mission  for  Aid 
to  Greece.  Mr.  Braithwaite,  who  is  an  expert  on 
well-drilling,  is  now  en  route  to  Greece  to  make  a 
survey  of  drilling  equipment  required  for  develop- 
ment of  ground-water  resources  in  connection  with 
the  Mission's  agricultural  rehabilitation  program. 

Although  between  60  and  65  percent  of  Greece's 
7,500,000  population  depends  on  agriculture  for 
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a  livelihood,  only  about  20  percent  of  the  country's 
50,000  square  miles  is  arable.  It  is  estimated,  how- 
ever, that  productivity  in  such  areas  can  be  in- 
creased four  or  five  times.  The  conservation  of  the 
soil  and  water  resources  is  basic  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  development  of  Greek  agriculture.  Five 
million  dollars  of  the  Greek  aid  program  funds 
have  been  budgeted  for  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  to  restore  and  expand  small- 
scale  irrigation  projects,  as  a  part  of  which  sub- 
surface water  will  be  brought  to  the  surface  and 
used  to  increase  production  on  individual  farms 
in  semi-arid  areas.  There  can  be  a  considerable 
expansion  of  dug  and  drilled  wells  without  harm 
to  the  underground  water  supply.  Mr.  Braith- 
waite therefore  will  make  an  examination  of  exist- 
ing and  potential  well  sites,  surveying  the  equip- 
ment already  in  Greece,  including  that  left  by 
Unrr-\,  and  determining  what  further  equipment 
and  assistance  are  needed.  Upon  completion  of 
this  survey,  the  necessary  equipment  will  be  pro- 
cured and  shipped  to  Greece.  Further,  since  Greek 
workers  do  not  have  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
operate  fast  American  drilling  equipment,  Amer- 
ican personnel  will  be  sent  to  train  Greeks  in  han- 
dling the  imported  machinery.  The  objective  is 
to  have  at  least  20  equipped  and  trained  crews  of 
Greek  workers  with  enough  actual  drilling  expe- 
rience to  carry  on  the  project  by  June  30,  19i8, 
when  the  present  aid  program  terminates. 
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February  19  and  28,  1947 ;  entered  into  force  Feh- 
ruary  28,  1947. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 

Calendar  of  Meetings  ^ 


Adjourned  During  Month  of  November 

United  Nations: 

General  Assembly 


Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body:  Twenty-ninth  Session 
EcE  (Economic  Commission  for  Europe) : 

Committee  on  Coal 

Committee  on  Industry  and  Materials 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board 


International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment:   Second  Meet- 
ing of  Preparatory  Committee. 

National  Exhibition  and  Meeting  of  Cartography  and  Optics  .    .    . 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) :  Preparatory  Regional  Asian 
Conference. 

UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization) : 

First  Part  of  Fourth  Session  of  Executive  Board 

International  Council  of  Museums:  Interim  General  Council  .    .    . 

IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) :  Special  Conference 
on  Multilateral  Aviation  Agreement. 

Fao    (Food   and   Agriculture   Organization) :   First    Session    of    the 
Council. 

Inter-American  Conference  and  Committee  on  Social  Security  .    .    . 

In  Session  as  of  November  30,  1947 

Far   Eastern    Commission 


United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee    .    .    . 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 


Commission  on  Conventional  Armaments 

Security  Council's  Good  Offices  Committee  on  Indonesia  .    .    .    . 
Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Subcommission  on  Employment  and  Economic  Stability  .    .    .    . 

Subcommission  on   Economic  Development 

Subcommission  on  Protection  of  Minorities  and  Prevention  of 
Discrimination. 

Trusteeship  Council:  Second  Session 

Trade  and  Employment  Conference 

General  Assembly's  Special  Balkan  Committee 

EcAFE  (Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East)  .    .    .    . 

German  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven) : 

With  Portugal 

With  Spain 


Lake  Success  and  Flush- 
ing Meadow. 
Geneva    


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 

Geneva 


Florence,  Italy 
New  Delhi .    . 


Mexico  City 

Mexico  City 

Geneva    .    . 


Washington    . 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


Washington    . 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 


Lake  Success .... 
Indonesian  Territories 


Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success  . 
Geneva    .    .    . 


Lake  Success  .... 

Habana  

Salonika 

Baguio,  Philippines  . 


Lisbon 
Madrid 


1947 

Sept.  16-Nov.  29 

Nov.  17-22 

Nov.  18-22 
Nov.  22-27 
Nov.  24-29 

Apr.  10-Oct.  30 

Oct.  27-Nov.  9 
Oct.  27-Nov.  10 


Nov.  1-5 
Nov.  7-14 

Nov.  3-25 


Nov.  4-14 

Nov.  10-22 

1948 

Feb.  26- 

Mar.  25- 
Mar.  25- 
June  14- 


Mar.  24- 
Oct.  21- 

Nov.  17-Dec. 
Nov.  17-Dec. 
Nov.  24-Dec. 

15 » 
15 » 
5 

Nov.  20- 
Nov.  21- 
Nov.  24- 
Nov.  24- 

1946 

Sept.  3- 
Nov.  12- 

'  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
2  Tentative. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Inter-AIliod  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

Iara  (Inter-Allied  Reparations  Agency) :     Meetings  on  Contlieting 
Claims  to  German  Assets. 

Cfm  (Council  of  Foreign  Ministers) : 

Meeting  of  Deputies  for  Italian  Colonial  Problems 

Meeting  of  Deputies  for  Germany 

Fifth  Session 

Narba  (North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement) :    Meet- 
ing of  Technicians. 

UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization) :    Second  Session  of  General  Conference. 

Fifth  Meeting  of  Inter-American  Bar  Association 

Scheduled  for  December  1947-February  1948 

IcBF  (International  Children's  Emergency  Fund) :    Program  Com- 
mittee. 

United  Nations: 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Human  Rights  Commission:  Second  Session 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Sixth  Session 

EcE  (Economic  Commission  for  Europe) :  Third  Session 

International  Maritime  Conference 

Preliminary    Discussions    on    Treatment    of    German    Trade-Mark 

Rights. 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Joint  Maritime  Commission 

103d  Session  of  Governing  Body 

Fifth  Meeting  of  Caribbean  Commission 

International  Wheat  Council:  17th  Session 

Arts  and  Handicrafts  Exhibition  of  American   Elementary  School 
Children. 

Tubs  (International  Union  of  Biological  Sciences) : 

Symposium  on  "Organization  of  Biological  Control" 

Executive  Committee      

Third  Pan  American  Congress  of  Ophthalmology .    .    . 

Ninth  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) :    Statistics  Divi- 
sion: First  Session. 

First  Meeting  of  Provisional  Frequency  Board 

Ieo  (International  Refugee  Organization) :    Fifth  Part  of  First  Ses- 
sion of  Preparatory  Committee. 

'  Tentative. 
Detiembsi  7,   1947 


Washington Oct.  24 


Brussels 


London 
London 
London 

Ilabana 


Mexico  City 
Lima    .    .    . 


Lake  Success  . 


Geneva    .    . 
Trinidad 
Washington 
Montevideo 


Undetermined 


Geneva  . 
Habana  . 
Caracas  . 
Montreal 


Geneva   

Geneva  or  Lausanne 


Geneva 

Dec.  1-19  2 

1948 

Lake  Success 

Jan.  5-16 

Lake  Success 

Feb.  2- 

Geneva   

January 

Geneva   

Feb.  19- 

1947 

London   

Dec.  2- 

Geneva Dec.  2 


1947 


Sept.  8- 


Oct.  3- 
Nov.  6- 
Nov.  25- 

Nov.  1- 


Nov.  6- 
Nov.  25- 

Dec.  1- 


1947 


Dec.  11- 
Dec.  8-13 
Dec.  8- 
Early  December 

December 

1948 

Feb.  2-3 
Jan.  4-10 
Jan.  5- 
Jan.  13- 

Jan.  15- 
Jan.  15- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Ninth  International  Conference  of  American  States 

Bogotd 

Jan.  17- 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Geneva   

Geneva   

Jan.  19- 

Jan.  22- 

International    Telecommunication   Union:    Meeting  of  Administra- 
tive Council. 

Geneva   

Jan.  20- 

Special  Committee  To  Make  Recommendations  for  the  Coordination 
of  Safety  Activities  in  Fields  of  Aviation,  Meteorology,  Shipping, 
and  Telecommunications. 

London    

Jan.  27- 

American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood: 
Meeting  of  International  Council. 

Caracas 

January 

Habana  

Feb.  28- 

International  Statistical  Conferences 


ARTICLE  BY  HENRY  P.  CAULFIELD,  JR. 


The  first  opportunity  in  nearly  10  years  for  the 
leading  statisticians  of  the  world  to  get  together, 
to  exchange  knowledge  of  new  statistical  methods 
and  their  applications,  and  to  learn  at  first  hand 
of  official  progi-ams  for  international  statistical 
development,  as  well  as  to  plan  their  professional 
role  in  international  affairs,  was  afforded  by  the 
international  statistical  conferences  which  were 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  6-18,  1947.^ 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  recognizing  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  presence  in  the  United  States  during  Septem- 
ber of  the  world's  statistical  leaders  to  develop  and 
IDromote  the  statistical  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies,  decided  by 


'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14, 1947,  p.  516. 

'Foreign  participants  Included  persons  from  the  fol- 
lowing countries :  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  British  West  Indies,  Canada,  Chile,  China, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Fin- 
land, France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Hun- 
gary, Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Ireland,  Italy,  Lebanon,  Lux- 
embourg, Mexico,  Netherlands,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Palestine,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippine  Republic,  Poland,  Portugal, 
Siam,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Af- 
rica, United  Kingdom,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia. 
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resolution  of  March  29, 1947,  to  convene  the  World 
Statistical  Congress  to  meet  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  sessions,  namely,  the  Twenty-fifth  Ses- 
sion of  the  International  Statistical  Institute  and 
the  First  General  Assembly  of  the  Inter- American 
Statistical  Institute,  convened  at  the  invitation  of 
the  United  States  Government ;  the  Thirty-ninth 
Session  of  the  Econometric  Society ;  an  organizing 
meeting  of  an  International  Association  for  Re- 
search in  Income  and  Wealth ;  and  business  meet- 
ings of  the  International  Union  for  the  Scientific 
Investigation  of  Population  Problems.  In  all, 
there  were  58  technical  and  business  meetings  and 
30  social  events  in  which  616  registered  partici- 
pants took  part.  Some  292  participants  were  from 
the  United  States,  and  324  were  from  55  other 
nations.^ 

Declaring  that  "there  is  no  substitute  for  facts, 
for  clear  and  systematically  organized  facts", 
Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, welcomed  the  assembled  statisticians  on  be- 
half of  the  United  Nations  at  the  formal  opening 
meeting  and  reinforced  their  faith  in  the  impor- 
tance of  statistical  work.  On  behalf  of  President 
Truman,  who  was  then  attending  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Continen- 
tal Peace  and  Security  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Sec- 
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retaiy  of  Commerce,  W.  Averell  Harriman,  wel- 
comed the  participants  in  the  conferences  and  con- 
veyed the  President's  hope  "that  yoii  men  will  find 
means  of  binding  the  world  together  in  arrange- 
ments for  the  collection  and  free  exchange  of  de- 
pendable economic  and  social  information  con- 
cerning all  people." 

Technical  Programs 

During  the  ensuing  10  days  of  the  conferences, 
the  technical,  organizational,  and  reorganizational 
objectives  were  pursued.  The  technical  meetings 
were  of  two  t3'pes.  The  first  t_viDe,  comprising  for 
the  most  part  the  meetings  of  the  World  Statisti- 
cal Congress,  consisted  of  pai^ers  and  discussions 
which  informed  the  participants  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  work  of  the  Statistical  and  Population 
Commissions  of  the  United  Nations,  of  its  Statis- 
tical Office  and  Population  Division,  and  of  the 
statistical  activities  of  the  specialized  agencies. 
Papers  were  presented  at  the  congress  meetings, 
for  example,  on  "The  Development  of  Interna- 
tional Demogi-aphic  Statistics"  and  "The  Com- 
parability of  National  Income  Statistics".  Also  as 
a  part  of  the  congress  program,  official  statisticians 
of  several  governments  presented  papers  on  recent 
developments  in  statistical  activities  of  their  na- 
tional governments.  Included  in  other  parts  of 
the  program  of  the  conferences  were  similar  papers 
designed  to  give  practical  information  on  present 
plans  and  procedures  for  the  "World  Census  of 
Agi-iculture",  to  be  conducted  by  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  and  "The  1950  Census 
of  the  Americas",  which  is  being  planned  by  an 
intergovernmental  committee  operating  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Inter-American  Statistical 
Institute. 

Through  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
these  and  other  papers,  participants  in  the  confer- 
ences became  fully  acquainted  with  the  most  sig- 
nificant developments  in  official  international  and 
national  statistical  activities.  Government  statisti- 
cians from  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  now 
have  the  opportunity  of  taking  these  statistical  ac- 
tivities into  full  account  when  pursuing  their  own 
national  activities  in  this  field. 

The  frontiers  of  statistical  methodology  and  its 
scientific  applications  to  economic,  demographic, 
and  social  statistics  wei-e  explored  in  the  second 
type  of  technical  meetings   of  the  conferences. 
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Through  these  meetings,  which  comprised  the 
major  part  of  the  activities  of  the  conferences,  the 
world's  leading  statisticians  were  enabled  for  the 
first  time  since  the  1938  session  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  in  Prague  to  become  ac- 
quainted, on  a  first-hand  basis,  with  the  latest 
scientific  advances  in  statistics.  Of  outstanding 
importance  in  this  regard  were  the  papers  on 
"statistical  sampling".  Considerable  development 
has  taken  place  in  this  field  during  the  last  10 
years,  primarily  in  the  United  Kingdom,  India, 
and  the  United  States.  Thus  the  conferences  have 
enabled  statisticians  from  most  of  the  countries  of 
the  world  to  become  fully  up  to  date  in  sampling 
theory  and  in  its  applications  to  various  fields, 
such  as  public-opinion  polling,  population  estimat- 
ing, marketing  research,  and  quality  control.  The 
meeting  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "experimental 
design"  was  also  of  importance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  spreading  knowledge  of  a  subject  which 
has  been  developed  in  a  few  countries.  The 
founder  of  this  field,  Ronald  A.  Fisher,  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  presented  a  paper  on  general 
theory;  others  presented  papers  on  application  of 
experimental  design  to  biology  and  sociology. 

Knowledge  of  concepts  and  methods  used  in  the 
development  of  national-income  statistics  is  more 
wide-spread  than  certain  of  the  other  fields  dis- 
cussed, but  few  statistical  fields  are  of  more  basic 
importance  in  the  development  and  execution  of 
national  and  international  economic  policies. 
National-income  statistics  were  included  in  the 
program  of  the  World  Statistical  Congress,  where 
the  current  practical  developments  and  problems 
in  the  field  were  discussed.  They  were  also  sub- 
jected to  penetrating  scientific  analysis  through 
papers  on  "Recent  Experiments  in  Social  Ac- 
counting: Flexible  and  Dynamic  Budgets",  "Na- 
tional Income  and  Industrial  Structure",  and  a 
paper  presenting  a  "concept  of  national  income 
applicable  to  countries  differing  significantly  with 
respect  to  the  role  of  government  in  the  economy". 

Of  direct  importance  to  current  international 
economic  affairs,  although  highly  technical  in  its 
presentation,  was  a  paper  on  the  "Problems  of 
Dollar  Scarcity"  given  by  Jan  Tinbergen  of  the 
Netherlands,  along  with  other  papers  on  the  sta- 
tistics of  foreign  exchange  and  international 
trade. 

Many  other  technical  papers  were  presented 
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covering  aj^plication  of  statistics  in  diverse  fields, 
such  as  business  control,  tuberculosis  control,  lit- 
erary production,  costs  of  living,  and  population 
changes.  In  addition  considerable  discussion  was 
devoted  to  general  problems  of  statistical  meth- 
odology. 

A  final  word  with  respect  to  technical  programs 
should  be  said  of  the  round-table  discussion  meet- 
ings conducted  by  the  Inter-American  Statistical 
Institute.  Discussion  was  based  for  the  most  part 
upon  background  material  made  available  to  dis- 
cussion panels  by  the  institute  staff,  rather  than 
upon  papers  presented  by  individual  statisticians. 
These  discussions  covered  such  subjects  as  "Sta- 
tistical Training  Methods  and  Materials  in  the 
Americas",  "Foreign  Trade  Statistics  in  the 
Americas",  "Industrial  and  Mining  Statistics", 
and  "Educational  and  Cultural  Statistics". 

Organization  and  Reorganization  of 
Statistical  Societies 

Of  more  significance  possibly  for  the  future 
than  the  technical  meetings  of  these  conferences 
were  the  meetings  concerned  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  reorganization  of  certain  of  the  groups 
taking  part  in  the  conferences.  It  is  believed  by 
many  leading  statisticians  and  persons  concerned 
with  scientific  and  cultural  development  that  the 
"world  statistical  system"  that  is  emerging — with 
the  United  Nations  at  the  center  and  with  its  spe- 
cialized agencies  as  well  as  the  statistical  activities 
of  member  nations  related  to  it — cannot  be  con- 
sidered complete  without  the  establishment  of 
effective  organizations  for  the  future  professional 
and  scientific  collaboration  of  statisticians  at  the 
international  level. 

Of  central  importance  in  this  regard  were  the 
discussions  and  steps  taken  in  the  sessions  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute  looking  toward 
the  revision  of  its  statutes.  The  institute's  biennial 
meetings,  until  the  establishment  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  provided  the  only  opportunity  for  official 
as  well  as  unofficial  and  professional  international 
collaboration  in  the  field  of  statistics.    With  the 


'  Newly  elected  oflScers  of  the  International  Union  for 
the  Scientific  Study  of  Population  are:  president,  A. 
Landry  (France)  ;  vice  presidents,  A.  Area  ParrO  (Peru), 
L.  Boldrini  (Italy),  D.  V.  Glass  (United  Kingdom),  L. 
Hersch  (Switzerland),  A.  J.  Lotka  (United  States),  S. 
Szulc  (Poland),  Ta  Chen  (China)  ;  secretary  treasurer, 
G.  Mauco  (France). 


advent  of  the  League,  but  now  more  clearly  with 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies,  a  change  of  emphasis  in  the 
role  of  the  institute  has  become  inevitable.  How- 
ever, it  will  continue  to  be  the  principal  agency 
through  which  professional  and  scientific  inter- 
national collaboration  among  statisticians  can 
take  place.  In  this  respect  its  relationships  with 
the  United  Nations  and  other  official  international 
agencies  will  be  much  the  same  as  that  at  the 
national  level  between  a  national  government  and 
its  national  statistical  society.  In  keeping  with 
this  role  the  institute  has  already  applied  for  and 
lias  been  admitted  to  consultative  status  with  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  will  work  particularly  with  the  Statisti- 
cal and  Population  Commissions  of  the  Council. 

In  charting  the  future  role  of  the  Institute,  its 
members  also  had  to  take  cognizance  of  the  emer- 
gence of  professional  societies  in  specialized  statis- 
tical fields,  such  as  the  Econometric  Society,  as 
well  as  those  organized  on  a  regional  basis,  such 
as  the  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute.  The 
proposed  revised  statutes  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  recognize  the  existence  of 
international  societies  of  statisticians  in  specialized 
fields  as  well  as  in  regions,  and  they  provide  for 
the  possibility  of  affiliation  of  these  societies, 
along  with  national  statistical  societies,  with  the 
Institute.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the 
establishment  of  departments  of  the  Institute  for 
statisticians  specializing  in  a  particular  field.  The 
proposed  revised  statutes  will  still  provide  for  an 
elective  membershii^  of  highly  qualified  statisti- 
cians in  the  Institute  itself. 

The  International  Statistical  Institute's  recog- 
nition of  the  establislmient  of  specialized  and  re- 
gional societies  at  this  session  was  particularly 
important  because  of  the  organization  or  reorgan- 
ization of  a  number  of  these  societies.  The  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  Scientific  Investigation  of 
Population  Problems  also  took  steps  during  the 
conferences  to  revise  its  statutes.  It  elected  new 
officers  and  changed  its  name  to  the  International 
Union  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Population.' 
Provisional  statutes  for  the  International  Associ- 
ation for  Research  in  Income  and  Wealth  were 
formulated,  and  an  interim  council  was  named, 
which  will  be  under  the  temporary  chairmanship 
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of  Simon  Kuznets  of  the  United  States.*  The 
council  is  expected  to  make  plans  for  the  first 
full  session  of  the  association,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  held  in  Europe  during  19-18.  The  Eco- 
nometric Society  held  no  business  meetings  during 
the  conferences.  Its  concern  with  the  question 
of  its  role  in  international  statistics,  however,  was 
expressed  in  a  paper  entitled  "A  Future  Role  for 
the  Econometric  Society  in  International  Statis- 
tics", by  Charles  F.  Roos  (United  States),  first 
vice  president  of  the  society. 

On  the  periphery  of  the  Washington  sessions, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  attendance  they  at- 
tracted, two  other  international  societies  devoted 
to  specialized  fields  of  statistics  were  created:  a 
Bionietric  Society,  formed  at  Woods  Hole,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  society  of  specialists  in  public- 
opinion  measurement,  at  Williamstown,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

All  of  these  societies  working  in  specialized 
fields  were  represented  at  a  combined  meeting  dur- 
ing the  conferences  at  which  the  general  problem 
of  and  plans  for  professional  and  scientific  or- 
ganization were  discussed.  Considerable  interest 
was  expressed  in  the  possibility  of  affiliation  with 
the  International  Statistical  Institute,  if  and  when 
that  should  be  possible  as  a  result  of  the  adoption 
of  its  revised  statutes.  It  is  believed  by  many 
that  affiliation,  while  giving  full  freedom  of  organ- 
ization and  scientific  development  to  societies  of 
statisticians  whose  interests  are  primarily  in  par- 
ticular fields,  will  provide  a  means  whereby  meth- 
ods developed  in  one  field  can  more  effectively  be 
made  available  to  those  in  other  specialized  fields. 

The  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the  Inter- 
American  Statistical  Institute,  the  only  regional 
statistical  society  in  existence,  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  of  its  semi-official  character.  In  addition 
to  individual  membership  of  statisticians  in  the 
institute,  governments  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  also  members.  The  institute  elected  new 
officers  ^  and  transacted  other  business,  but  con- 
sideration of  its  future  role  centered  more  on  its 
relationship  to  the  Pan  American  Union  and  to 
the  inter- American  system  in  general.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  forthcoming  conferences  at  Bogota 
in  January  1948  with  respect  to  the  further  organi- 
zation of  the  inter-American  system  will  be  of 
considerable  importance  in  charting  the  future  of 
this  institute  and  its  relationship  to  international 
professional  and  scientific  statistical  societies. 
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Much  work  must  yet  be  done  in  the  organiza- 
tion, reorganization,  and  revitalization  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  statistical  societies  before 
they  will  contribute  fully  to  the  realization  of  a 
"world  statistical  system".  The  International 
Statistical  Institute,  however,  may  be  expected  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national statistics.  Under  the  leadership  of  its 
president,  Stuart  A.  Rice  (Assistant  Director  of 
the  United  States  Bui'eau  of  the  Budget)  and  its 
other  newly  elected  officers,  the  institute,  in  co- 
operation with  societies  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  statistics  in  specialized  fields  and  regions, 
may  be  expected  to  develop  a  vigorous  and  useful 
program  of  professional  and  scientific  activities 
which  will  complement  the  work  of  the  inter- 
governmental agencies  in  this  field. 

The  International  Statistical  Conferences  of 
1947  set  a  new  pattern  for  the  cooperation  of  inter- 
governmental organizations  and  professional  and 
scientific  societies  concerned  in  various  ways  with 
interrelated  fields  of  interest.  Such  conferences 
give  each  the  opportunity  to  reinforce  and  give 
direction  to  the  appropriate  role  of  the  other. 
Both  intergovernmental  activities  and  scientific 
and  cultural  developments  are  stimulated.  The 
United  States  Government,  its  leading  statisti- 
cians, and  others  who  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  conferences  may  be  proud  of  this  achievement 
in  which  they  have  taken  a  leading  part.  The  bene- 
fits to  the  United  States  in  the  winning  of  friends 
abroad,  in  the  scientific  and  statistical  knowledge 
secured,  and  in  the  further  development  of 
friendly  and  peaceful  international  relations  may 
be  expected  to  accrue  for  years  to  come. 

'  Members  of  the  interim  council  of  the  International 
Association  for  Research  in  Income  and  Wealth  are : 
Simon  Kuznets  (United  States),  temporary  chairman, 
J.  R.  N.  Stone  (United  Kingdom),  Colin  Clark, 
(Australia),  Milton  Gilbert  (United  States),  V.  K.  R.  V. 
Rao  (India),  J.  B.  D.  Derksen  (the  Netherlands),  J. 
Tinbergen  (the  Netherlands),  Frangois  Perroux  (France), 
and  E.  F.  Lundburg   (Sweden). 

'  Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Inter- American  Statistical 
Institute  are:  president,  Ramon  Beteta  (Mexico)  ;  first 
vice  president,  Stuart  A.  Rice  (United  States)  ;  second 
vice  president,  Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo  (Colombia)  ;  third 
vice  president,  Roberto  Vergara  (Chile)  ;  treasurer,  M. 
Perez  Guerrero  (Venezuela)  I  secretary  general,  Halbert 
L.  Dunn  (United  States).  M.  A.  Telxelra  de  Freitas 
(Brazil),  the  retiring  president  of  the  Institute,  was 
elected  honorary  president. 
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Objectives  of  Reparation  Removals  Program  in  Germany 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  LOVETT 


[Released  to  the  press  November  26] 

During  past  weeks  there  have  been  a  number  of 
statements  appearing  in  the  press  which  allege 
that  the  program  for  dismantling  German  plants 
under  the  revised  level-of-industry  plan  for  the 
bizonal  area  conflicts  with  the  objectives  of  the 
European  Recovery  Plan  and  increases  the  cost  of 
foreign  aid  to  be  borne  by  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  argued  that  Germany  could  in  the  near 
future  produce  from  these  plants  products  which 
are  urgently  needed  by  other  European  countries 
and,  in  addition,  that  the  dismantling  program  di- 
verts substantial  amounts  of  German  labor  and 
materials  from  productive  use.  Furthermore,  it 
is  stated  that  the  level-of-industry  plan  places  a 
permanent  and  low  ceiling  over  the  future  German 
standard  of  living  and  that  severe  unemployment 
will  result. 

These  arguments  are  not  supported  by  the  facts. 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  removal  program  is  to 
transfer  as  reparations  to  countries  which  suffered 
war  damage  excess  productive  capacity  in  Ger- 
many. The  full  use  of  all  existing  capacity  in 
Germany  is  prevented  by  shortages  of  food,  fuel, 
and  raw  materials.  These  shortages  are  world- 
wide and  are  likely  to  persist  throughout  the  period 
of  the  European  Recovery  Program.  The  only 
way  by  which  Germany  could  use  its  total  indus- 
trial capacity  would  be  to  gi'ant  her  absolute  pri- 
ority over  other  European  countries  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  thesfe  scarce  materials.  Such  action  is,  of 
course,  completely  undesirable,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  utmost  German  effort  will  be  required 
to  attain  even  by  1951  the  volume  of  output  in  the 
bizonal  area  envisaged  by  the  revised  level-of- 
industry  plan. 

Furthermore,  at  the  present  time  capital  re- 
movals are  the  only  form  in  which  Germany  can 
pay  even  jiartial  reparation  for  the  damage  in- 
flicted upon  her  victims.  The  contemplated  re- 
movals in  large  part  represent  transfers  of  plants 
which  were  established  in  connection  with  the  Ger- 
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man  war  machine  and  which  have  been  determined 
by  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  authori- 
ties in  Germany  to  be  unnecessary  for  the  German 
peacetime  economy.  Other  countries,  in  large  part 
because  of  German  destruction,  urgently  need  this 
equipment,  and  it  could  not  be  procured  elsewhere, 
or,  if  available,  could  only  be  procured  by  the  use 
of  dollar  credits.  The  usefulness  of  such  equip- 
ment to  the  recijiient  countries  is  amply  evidenced 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  member  nations 
of  the  Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency  seek  to 
secure  it. 

Rather  than  serving  as  a  drain  upon  the  United 
States  through  increased  financial  assistance  to 
other  European  countries,  the  removal  program 
will  tend  to  have  the  opposite  effect  of  lessening 
this  burden.  This  will  result  not  only  from  the 
l^artial  fulfilment  of  capital  requirements  but  also 
through  the  products  manufactured,  as  this  equip- 
ment is  integrated  into  the  productive  facilities  of 
the  recipient  countries. 

The  revised  level-of-industry  plan  does  not  per- 
manently limit  German  production  and  the  Ger- 
man standard  of  living.  The  capacity  which  is  to 
be  transferred  under  the  removal  program  would, 
as  indicated  before,  remain  idle  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years,  if  not  removed,  and  continue 
to  deteriorate.  Within  whatever  limits  may  finally 
be  determined  with  regard  to  security  against  fu- 
ture aggression,  Germany  will  be  free  to  expand 
production,  and  thus  there  is  no  permanent  pro- 
ductive ceiling  to  cause  unemployment. 

The  amount  of  labor  and  materials  required  to 
dismantle  and  ship  reparation  plants  is  relatively 
negligible,  when  weighed  against  the  other  advan- 
tages of  the  program.  The  chief  raw  material  . 
used  is  low-grade  lumber,  of  which  supplies  in  Ger- 
many are  ample.  Only  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers,  largely  unskilled,  are  employed  in  the  dis- 
mantling program,  and  many  of  these  have  thus 
far  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  displaced  persons 
in  Germany. 

Department  of  State  Bullefin 


Benefits  From  Mutual  Trade  Concessions 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Lovett 

[Released  to  the  press  November  26] 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  concessions 
made  under  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade,  authenticated  at  Geneva  October  30  and 
announced  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  on  November  18,  will  bring  injuiy  to 
United  States  industry,  agriculture,  or  labor.  The 
experts  are  confident  that  this  will  not  be  the  case 
but  that  the  mutual  concessions  given  and  received 
will  bring  great  and  lasting  benefits  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  Department  feels  that 
the  ties  of  economic  friendship  and  cooperation 
between  the  nations  which  are  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment will  be  strengthened  by  it. 

The  tariff  concessions  made  by  the  United  States 
were  made  under  the  authority  conferred  upon  the 
President  b}'  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  were 
formulated  according  to  the  procedures  and  re- 
quirements of  that  act  and  of  Executive  Order 
9832  of  Febraary  25, 1947.i 

The  Executive  order  made  mandatory  the  previ- 
ous commitments  of  the  interdepartmental  trade- 
agreements  organization  to  include  a  safeguarding 
clause  providing  that,  if,  through  unforeseen  de- 
velopments, imports  of  concession  items  enter  in 
increased  quantities  and  under  such  conditions  as 
to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to 
domestic  producers  of  like  or  similar  products, 
either  party  to  the  agreement  may  withdraw  or 
modify  such  concession.  The  Tariff  Commission, 
a  long-established  bipartisan  agency,  was  made 
responsible  for  investigations  and  recommenda- 
tions under  the  safeguarding  clause. 

The  President,  at  the  time  of  issuing  his  Execu- 
tive order,  said  of  the  provisions : 

"They  simply  make  assurance  doubly  sure  that 
American  interests  will  be  properly  safeguarded." 

Time  Extended  for  Filing  Tax  Returns 
in  Bulgaria 

[Ri'Ii'aspd  to  the  press  November  25] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Legation  at  Sofia  that  a  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  published  in  the  Bul- 
garian Official  Gazette  of  November  14  further 
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postpones  the  final  date  for  submission  of  declara- 
tions under  the  capital-levy  tax  law  from  October 
31  to  December  31,  1947,  for  persons  residing 
outside  Bulgaria.  The  decision  also  requii'es  such 
persons  to  pay  the  first  one  third  of  their  tax  by 
the  same  date. 

As  indicated  in  the  Department's  previous  an- 
nouncements regarding  this  tax,  assets,  including 
real  property,  bank  accounts,  securities,  etc.,  in 
Bulgaria  are  subject  to  the  tax.^  The  Department 
has  also  been  informed  that  the  Bulgai'ian  Lega- 
tion, 2841  McGill  Terrace  NW.,  Washington,  D.C., 
is  authorized  to  accept  returns. 


Procedure  for  Filing  War  Claims  in  Burma 

[Released  to  the  press  November  19] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
that  claims  for  war  damage  to  American  property 
in  Burma  may  be  registered  with  the  Burma  War 
Damage  Claims  Commission,  an  agency  of  the 
Government  of  Burma.  Claims  not  already  filed 
should  be  submitted  to  the  American  Embassy  at 
Rangoon  for  transmittal  to  the  Commission. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission  state 
that  registration  may  be  made  of  damage  to  im- 
movable and  movable  property  and,  in  certain 
cases,  of  losses  of  goods  in  Burma  arising  from  war 
circumstances  during  the  period  between  December 
8, 1941,  and  March  31, 1946.  The  phrase  "damage 
arising  from  war  circumstances"  is  broadly  de- 
fined. It  includes,  for  example,  damage  caused  by 
measures  taken  under  proper  authority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  denying  or  diminishing  the  use  of  the  land 
and  goods  to  the  enemy. 

Eegistration  is  being  made  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  Burma  in  reaching  decisions  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  liability  to  be  assumed  in  respect  of  the 
various  categories  of  claims  and,  if  necessary,  to 
determine  the  priority  in  which  claims  should  be 
met.  The  consideration  and  assessment  of  claims 
does  not  commit  the  Government  of  Burma  to  the 
payment  of  compensation  except  in  cases  of  claims 
admissible  under  existing  law. 


'  12  Federal  Register  1363. 

'Bulletin  of  July  6,  1947,  p.  46,  and  Aug.  24,  1947, 
p.  390. 
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Procedure  for  Filing  Claims  for  Property 
Lost  in  Netherlands  Indies 


[Released  to  the  press  November  25] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
that  applications  for  the  recovery  of  identifiable 
property  which  was  removed,  or  is  presumed  to 
have  been  removed,  from  the  Netherlands  Indies 
by  Japanese  forces  during  the  war  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Raad  voor  Oorlogsschade  (Board 
for  War  Damage),  Koningsplein  West  2,  Batavia, 
Java.  That  Board  undertakes  to  forward  such 
applications  to  the  Netherlands  Military  Mission 
at  Tokyo  for  presentation  to  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander for  the  Allied  Powers.  This  procedure 
has  been  adopted  to  implement  the  principle,  es- 
tablished by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  that 
looted  property  which  is  discovered  in  Japan  will 
be  delivered  to  the  government  of  the  country 
from  which  it  was  removed  for  ultimate  return  to 
the  original  owner. 

By  virtue  of  the  ordinance  for  juridical  restora- 
tion published  in  Sfaatshlad  1947,  no.  70,  forced 
transfers  of  property  which  took  place  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies  during  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion may  be  declared  void  or  may  be  modified. 
Requests  for  such  action  which  may  involve  either 
real  or  personal  property  must  be  submitted  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  person  concerned  to  the  Raad 
voor  het  Rechtsherstel  in  Nederlands  Indie.  Such 
requests  should  be  well  grounded  and  must  be  sup- 
ported by  documentary  evidence.  This  proce- 
dure is  available  to  all  claimants  excepting  those 
of  enemy  nationality.  No  time  limit  has  as  yet 
been  fixed,  but  December  31,  1947,  is  being  con- 
sidered as  the  ultimate  date  on  which  claims  of 
this  nature  must  be  presented. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 


Departmental  Regulations 

297.1  Editing  of  the  documentary  record  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States:  (Effective 
10-27-47) 

I  Scope  of  Documentation.  Tho  piiblioations  entitled 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  constitute  the  offi- 
cial published  record  of  Uuited  States  foreign  ixjlicy. 
These  volumes  Include  all  papers  relating  to  major  poli- 
cies? and  decisions  of  the  Department  in  the  matter  of  for- 
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eign  relations,  together  with  appropriate  materials  con- 
cerning the  events  and  facts  which  contributed  to  the 
formulation  of  such  decisions  or  policies. 

II  RlBPONSIBnjTT  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  HlSTORICAI,  POL- 

ICY Research  (RE).  The  responsibility  for  editing  the 
basic  documentary  record  of  American  foreign  policy  in 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  RE. 


Ill 


COMPLEIrENESS  OF  RBOOED. 


A  It  is  assumed  that  the  documentation  will  be  sub- 
stantially complete  as  regards  the  files  of  the  Department. 
Within  these  limits,  certain  omissions  of  documents  or 
parts  of  documents  are  permissible: 

1  To  avoid  publication  of  matters  which  would 
tend  to  impede  current  diplomatic  negotiations  or  other 
business. 

2  To  condense  the  record  and  avoid  repetition  of 
needless  details. 

3  To  preserve  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  De- 
partment by  other  governments  and  by  individuals. 

4  To  avoid  needless  offense  to  other  nationalities 
or  individuals. 

5  To  eliminate  personal  opinions  presented  in 
despatches  and  not  acted  upon  by  the  Department.  To 
this  there  is  one  qualification — in  connection  with  major 
decisions  it  is  desirable,  where  possible,  to  show  the 
alternatives  presented  to  the  Department  when  the 
decision  was  made. 

B  No  deletions  shall  be  made  witliout  clearly  indi- 
cating the  place  in  the  text  where  the  deletion  occurs. 

IV  Clearance  To  Be  Obtained  by  RE.  In  discharging 
its  responsibility  for  selecting  materials  for  publication  in 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  RE  shall: 

A  Refer  to  the  appropriate  policy  offices  such  papers 
as  would  appear  to  require  policy  clearance. 

B  Refer  to  the  appropriate  foreign  governments  re- 
quests for  permission  to  print  certain  documents  originat- 
ing with  them  which  it  is  desired  to  publish  as  part  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United  States.  Without 
such  permission  the  documents  in  question  will  not  be 
used. 

V  Responsibility  of  the  Di\asioN  of  Publications 
(PB).    The  Division  of  Publications  (PB)  shall: 

A        Proofread  and  edit  the  copy. 

B        Prepare  lists  of  papers  and  indexes. 

C        Arrange  for  distribution  of  printed  copies. 


Appointment  of  Officers 


Frank  G.  Wisner  as  Deputy  to  the  A.ssistant  Secretary 
for  occupied  areas,  effective  November  10,  1947. 

E<lwar(l  E.  Hunt  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Protective 
Services,  Office  of  Controls,  effective  November  16,  1947. 
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The  Department  Permits  Seven  Dismissed  Employees 
To  Resign  Without  Prejudice 


[Released  to  the  press  November  17] 

On  June  23,  1947,  the  Department  of  State  dis- 
missed 10  employees  on  the  grounds  that  their 
continued  employment  constituted  a  security  risk. 

The  Department's  action  was  based  upon  highly 
classified  material  which  it  could  not  reveal  in 
detail  to  the  employees.  The  employees  were,  how- 
ever, permitted  to  make  whatever  statements  they 
wished  for  their  records. 

The  files  on  the  employees  were  reviewed  by 
the  Department's  Personnel  Security  Board  after 
that  board  was  established  on  July  9,  1947.  On 
the  basis  of  this  review,  the  board  recommended  to 
the  Secretary  that  3  of  the  10  employees  should 
be  permitted  to  resign  without  prejudice.  The 
board's  recommendation  was  followed. 

In  its  order  establishing  the  board,  the  Depart- 
ment stated  that  employees  dismissed  for  security 
reasons  were  to  have  the  right  of  appeal.  The 
Department  has  reiterated  that  this  right  of  ap- 
peal is  fundamental;  that  without  this  right  the 
employee  cannot  be  safeguarded  from  possible 
injustice. 

The  statute  under  which  the  Depai-tment  dis- 
missed the  employees  provided  one  channel  of 
appeal.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  was 
specifically  charged  with  reviewing  the  cases  of 
employees  who  sought  employment  elsewhere  in 
the  Federal  Government.  A  number  of  the  dis- 
missed employees  have  pointed  out  that  this  rem- 
edy is  not  available  to  them  because  they  do  not 
seek  employment  elsewhere  in  the  Government. 

The  Department  informally  requested  the  Loy- 
alty Review  Board  to  accept  jurisdiction  on  appeal 
of  the  former  employees  dismissed  by  the  Depart- 
ment. On  November  15,  1947,  the  Department 
ascertained  that  the  newly  appointed  Loyalty  Ee- 
view  Board  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  would 
have  jurisdiction  only  in  those  cases  arising  under 
procedures  specified  in  Executive  Order  9835, 
which  established  the  Board.  The  Department  of 
State,  together  with  several  other  highly  sensitive 
agencies,  is  specifically  exempted  from  these  pro- 


cedures, and  they  were  not  followed  in  the  cases 
at  issue. 

In  view  of  that  determination,  the  dismissed 
employees  have  no  way  to  appeal  the  Department's 
findings  in  their  cases. 

Seven  of  the  former  employees  have  requested 
that  they  be  permitted  to  resign  if  no  appeal  is 
possible. 

In  as  much  as  the  only  remedy  presently  avail- 
able to  these  employees  (that  of  obtaining  clear- 
ance for  employment  elsewhere  in  the  Federal 
Govermnent)  is  not  effective  because  they  do  not 
intend  to  seek  such  employment,  the  Department 
has  concluded  that  in  order  to  avoid  a  possible 
injustice  to  them,  they  should  be  permitted  to 
resign  without  prejudice. 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  great  importance 
which  the  Department  attaches  to  the  right  of 
appeal  for  its  employees,  it  is  taking  all  steps  to 
insure  that  its  employees  will  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  in  the  future. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Dominican  Repuhlic 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Luis  Francisco  Thomen,  presented 
his  credentials  to  the  President  on  November  18. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  914  of  November  18,  1947. 
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Consular  Offices 


The  American  Consulate  at  Nuevltas,  Cuba,  was  moved 
to  Camagiiey,  effective  December  1,  1947. 
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//.  U.  Kelly,  author  of  the  article  on  international  motor  travel, 
is  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and  Communications, 
Department  of  State. 

Henry  P.  Caulfield,  Jr.,  author  of  the  article  on  the  international 
statistical  conferences,  is  in  the  Division  of  Statistical  Standards, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  Mr.  Caulfield  served  as  executive  secretary 
and  treasurer  for  the  joint  arrangements  committee  for  the  confer- 
ences. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  infornuxtion  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
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On  October  21, 19^7,  the  General  Assenibly  of  the  United  Nations, 
iy  a  vote  of  Ifi  to  6,  with  11  abstentions,  established  a  Special  Balkan 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  work  of  the  Commission 
of  Investigation  Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents  and  of  at- 
tempting to  find  a  solution  of  the  Greek  problem. 

In  September  lOl^H  the  Department  of  State  published  The  United 
Nations  and  the  Problem  of  Greece  which  told  the  story  of  the 
Commission  of  Investigation  and  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Security 
Council  concerning  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission.  This 
special  supplement  to  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  reviews 
the  discussions  and  recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly  con- 
cerning the  Greek  problem;  it  also  analyzes  the  evidence  which  came 
before  the  Subsidiary  Group  of  the  Commission  of  Investigation  and 
which  outlines  in  some  detail  the  nature  of  the  assistance  that 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  have  been  giving  to  the  Greek 
guerrillas. 

This  material  has  been  prepared  by  Barry  N.  Howard,  Special 
Assistant  in  the  Division  of  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Iranian  Affairs, 
Department  of  State.  Dr.  Howard  served  as  an  Adviser  to  the 
United  States  Delegation  on  the  Commission  of  Investigation  Con- 
cerning Greek  Frontier  Incidents  and  is  at  present  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  on  the  Special  Balkan  Committee. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  GREECE' 


Reference  of  the  Greek  Problem  to  the 
General  Assembly 

Following  the  Soviet  veto  on  August  19,  it  was 
clear  that  the  Security  Council  would  be  unable 
to  reach  any  decision  as  to  the  Greek  problem.  For 
this  reason  the  United  States  on  August  20,  1947, 
referred  the  problem  of  "Threats  to  the  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece"  ^ 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

That  the  question  was  of  a  serious  character  was 
indicated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  address 
of  September  14,  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the 
General  Assembly,  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  United  Nations.  Touching  on  the 
Greek  problem,  he  said : 

.  .  .  there  are  serious  matters  in  the  political  and  secur- 
ity field  which  require  prompt  action  by  the  Assembly. 
We  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  aid  and  assistance 
wliich  are  being  provided  by  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Albania  to  the  guerrillas  in  Greece — a  direct  threat  to  the 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  that 
country.  We  seek  nothing  in  tliat  situation  but  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Greek  people  which  is  their  due  under  the 
Charter.  We  have  no  interest  beyond  the  pacification 
of  that  troubled  area.  The  solution  must  be  the  cessation 
of  the  threat — and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  General 
Assembly  will  be  able  to  devise  means  for  accomplishing 
that  end.' 

On  September  15,  the  Deputy  United  States 
Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations, 
Herschel  V.  Johnson,  introduced  a  resolution  in 


*  See  Tlie  United  Nations  and  the  Problem  of  Greece, 
Department  of  State  publication  2909. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/344. 

'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  21, 1947,  p.  542. 

*U.N.  doc.  S/5.J2.  On  Sept.  11,  Mr.  Johnson  wrote  to 
Andrei  Grorayko,  who  was  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, requesting  that  the  Greek  question  be  placed  on  the 
Provisional  Agenda  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Security 


the  Security  Council,  according  to  which  that  body 
would  request  the  General  Assembly  to  consider 
the  dispute  between  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and 
Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria  on  the  other 
hand  and  to  make  recommendations  which  it 
might  deem  appropriate.*  Mr.  Johnson  pointed 
out  that,  in  so  acting,  the  Security  Council  would 
not  only  be  indicating  its  faith  in  the  General  As- 
sembly but  would  also  be  making  a  contribution 
to  a  successful  solution  of  this  troublesome  issue; 
furthermore — 

In  so  doing,  the  Council  avoids  the  necessity  of  terminat- 
ing the  Subsidiary  Group  of  the  Balkan  Commission  of 
Investigation  which  is  now  in  the  area.  The  Council 
would,  therefore,  be  able  to  exert  some  influence  towards 
the  stabilization  of  the  situation  pending  the  General  As- 
sembly's decision  as  to  what,  if  any,  recommendations  to 
the  parties  concerned,  to  the  Security  Council  or  to  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  it  might  decide  and  desire 
to  make." 

There  was  some  opposition  to  as  well  as  consid- 
erable support  for  the  American  resolution.  Dr. 
Joza  Vilfan,  of  Yugoslavia,  thought  a  question  of 
substance,  not  of  procedure,  had  been  raised  *  and 
was  opposed  to  the  resolution,  although  he  had  no 
objection  to  discussion  in  the  General  Assembly, 
where  the  Yugoslav  Delegation  would  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  point  out  "the  slanderous  char- 


Council  in  order  that  steps  might  be  taken  in  accordance 
with  article  12  of  the  Charter,  to  enable  the  General  As- 
sembly to  make  recommendations  with  regard  to  that  dis- 
pute. See  U.N.  doc.  S/550.  For  text  of  resolution  as  finally 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  see  p.  1121  of  this 
Supplement. 

"See  U.N.  doc.  S/PV/202,  pp.  1-25,  for  Mr.  Johnson's 
remarks. 

'  Ihid.,  pp.  26-^0. 
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acter  of  the  accusations  of  the  Greek  Government" 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  "responsibility  of  the 
foreign  protectors"  of  the  Greek  Government.  But 
the  question  should  remain  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Security  Council,  Dr.  Vilfan  thought,  until  it 
"agreed  to  take  measures  which  would  result  in  the 
re-establishment  of  Greek  independence".  All  that 
had  happened  merely  confirmed  the  accuracy  of 
the  Yugoslav  charges,  he  indicated,  and  in  pro- 
posing the  resolution  the  United  States  was  sim- 
ply attempting  to  "find  excuses"  for  its  "policy  in 
Greece  advancing  further  grave  accusations  and 
speaking  of  a  so-called  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  northern  neighbours  of  Greece".  He  stated, 
furthermore,  that  it  was  American  policy  which 
represented  "a  direct  danger  for  peace  and  inter- 
national security",  and  which,  therefore,  required 
"that  action  be  taken  by  the  Security  Council". 

Dr.  Evatt,  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs  of 
Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  pointed  out  that  the 
resolution  of  the  United  States  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  the  case  but  was  simply  a  matter 
of  procedure  in  getting  the  problem  before  the 
General  Assembly  and  in  enabling  that  body  to 
make  recommendations.'^  That  was  all  there  was 
to  the  matter — "99.9  per  cent  of  the  speech  made  by 
the  representative  of  Yugoslavia  was  like  flowers 
that  bloom  in  the  spring — in  other  words,  it  had 
nothing  lo  do  with  the  case". 

Alexander  Kyrou,  of  Greece,  indicated  that  Dr. 
Vilfan's  views  as  to  independence  or  democracy 
were  not  shared  "by  other  countries." «  Mr.  de 
Souza  Gomez,  of  Brazil,  favored  the  American 
resolution  since  there  remained  "no  other  way  of 
dealing  with  this  very  important  question,  upon 
which  rests  in  very  large  measure  the  prestige  of 
the  Security  Council,  than  to  seek  the  recom- 
mendation of  tlie  General  Assembly".' 

It  remained  for  Mr.  Gromyko,  however,  to  de- 
liver the  basic  attack  against  the  American  reso- 
lution, seconded  by  Dr.  Lange,  of  Poland.  In 
refuting  the  point  raised  by  Dr.  Evatt,  Mr.  Gro- 
myko declared  that  the  American  proposals  were 
"not  proposals  of  a  procedural  character ;  they  are 
proposals  relating  to  the  substance  of  the  Greek 


'  Jbid.,  pp.  41-50. 

'Ibid.,  p.  51. 

'Ibid. 

^°Ibid.,  pp.  52-77. 
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question"."  Speaking  as  the  Kepresentative  ot 
the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Gromyko  regretted  that  the 
Security  Council  had  not  succeeded  in  taking  ef- 
fective action,  although,  he  said,  he  had  repeatedly 
attempted  to  demonstrate  that  the  various  Ameri- 
can resolutions  could  not  lead  to  a  settlement  of 
the  Greek  problem,  since  they  had  all  aimed  "at 
protecting  and  defending  those  who  were  in  reality 
responsible  for  the  situation  that  had  arisen  in 
Greece,  and  at  accusing  States  which  had  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  serious  situation  that 
had  arisen  in  Greece".  In  significant  contrast, 
he  said,  the  Soviet  Union  had  submitted  proposals 
which  did  look  toward  a  genuine  solution,  al- 
though, unfortunately,  a  majority  of  the  Security 
Council  had  been  unable  to  take  "an  effective 
decision  upon  the  Greek  question".  The  new 
American  proposal,  he  contended,  was  of  a  piece 
with  earlier  moves  and  was  not  submitted  "in  a 
spirit  of  collaboration".  Indeed,  some  had  re- 
ferred— 

to  this  new  step  by  the  United  States  as  a  piece  of  very 
fine  diplomacy.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  fine  (liplomacy, 
and  that  the  methods  used  are  not  fine  methods.  Both 
the  diplomacy  and  the  methods  are  very  crude.  The 
United  States  Government  and  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives seem  to  think  that  they  are  bound  to  pursue 
such  a  crude  policy  in  this  Greek  question. 

There  were  three  reasons  for  the  Soviet  position. 
Adoption  of  the  American  proposal  would  mean, 
in  Mr.  Gromyko's  view,  (1)  the  confessed  failure 
of  the  Security  Council  to  solve  the  Greek  problem; 
(2)  the  removal  of  the  subject  from  the  agenda  of 
the  Secuiity  Council,  a  step  which  would  not  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  Nations;  (3)  failure 
to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  impairment  of  the  authority  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  The  American  resolution,  he  main- 
tained, represented  a  "senseless  step",  and  no  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  "conceal  the  fact"  that 
it  was  merely  aimed  at  obtaining  "the  greatest 
possible  number  of  votes"  for  the  handling  of  the 
case  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  American  pro- 
posal, according  to  Mr.  Gromyko,  would  only  make 
the  situation  more  difficult  and  would  complicate 
the  finding  of  a  solution  in  the  interest  of  peace. 
The  Soviet  Union,  in  contrast  to  the  position  of 
the  United  States,  was,  "of  course,  interested  in 
a  solution  of  this  question,  as  of  all  such  questions, 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  good  international  relations  and 
international  peace." 

Mr.  Johnson  did  not  share  Dr.  Vilfan's  point 
of  view,  nor  did  he  feel  that  Mr.  Gromyko's  state- 
ment was  in  entire  conformity  with  the  facts. 
He  indicated  that  the  American  proposal  was 
simply  one  for  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  enable 
the  General  Assembly  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
Greek  problem.     He  also  pointed  out — 

The  fact  that  the  action  was  approved  and  recommended 
by  nine  Members  of  the  Council  and  did  not  meet  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Soviet  Union  Delegation  is  again 
a  matter  entirely  within  the  right  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Delegation,  but  it  does  not  give  the  Soviet  Union  the 
right  to  say  that  all  the  other  nine  members  are  neces- 
sarily always  wrong,  and  are  working  against  the  interests 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Security  Council :  that  is 
a  matter  of  opinion." 

There  was,  in  any  case,  no  power  which  could 
prevent  the  General  Assembly  from  discussing  the 
Greek  question,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  simple 
courtesy  for  the  Security  Council  to  take  a  meas- 
ure envisaged  under  article  12  of  the  Charter.^'^ 

Dr.  Lange,  of  Poland,  opposed  the  American 
resolution  and  felt  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
Security  Council  should  not  "be  abandoned  light- 
heartedly"."  There  were  still  possibilities  for 
reaching  agreement,  and  "if  the  good  offices  of  the 
Polish  delegation  are  of  any  assistance,  they  are 
always  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council." 

Mr.  Mevorah,  of  Bulgaria,  also  entered  the  dis- 
cussion and  repeated  some  of  his  earlier  statements 
before  the  Security  Council,  because  of  his  belief, 
he  said,  that  the  Security  Council  could  "still  tri- 
umph over  its  difficulties"  if  it  would  resume  its 
study  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Investi- 
gation, although,  he  maintained,  the  majority  of 
the  Security  Council  had  hitherto  "refused  to  study 
the  contents  of  the  Keport"."  Mr.  Mevorah  made 
the  somewhat  amazing  statement  that  the  frontier 
incidents  which  led  the  Security  Council  to  take  up 
the  Greek  question  had  been  put  aside  by  the  Com- 
mission. He  then  remarked  that  if  the  Security 
Council  examined  the  Report  it  would  discover 
"one  capital  fact'",  namely,  "that  in  Greece  there 
has  been  open  and  massive  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States; 
that  this  intervention  on  a  large  scale  is  generally 
admitted".     It  would  also  find  that  there  was  an 
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accusation  "that  on  one  particular  occasion  a  parti- 
san crossing  the  frontier  into  Bulgaria  received 
arms  and  ammunition".  Mr.  Mevorah  said  he 
could  "only  emphasize  that  it  is  our  duty  to  succor 
refugees  who  come  over  our  borders".  If  the 
Security  Council  would  only  follow  Mr.  Mevorah's 
advice,  he  felt,  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  seek- 
ing a  solution  from  the  General  Assembly. 

Dr.  Vilfan,  in  replying  to  Dr.  Evatt  whom  he 
had  possibly  misunderstood,  stressed  that  he  really 
welcomed  an  opportunity  to  have  the  Yugoslav 
case  stated  before  the  General  Assembly,  but  said 
he  was  fearful  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  American  proposal  the  Security  Coun- 
cil could  not  discuss  the  Greek  problem  for  at  least 
six  weeks.^^  He  was  convinced  that  after  the  re- 
cent political  crisis  in  Greece,  in  which  Mr.  So- 
phoulis  had  emerged  as  Premier,  probably  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council 
would  like  to  revise  their  views  as  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of 
the  American  resolution  was  merely  to  give  the 
General  Assembly  the  power  of  making  recom- 
mendations under  article  12,  not  of  removing  the 
problem  from  the  Security  Council's  agenda," 
although  both  the  Soviet  and  the  Yugoslav  Repre- 
sentatives had  seemed  unaware  of  this.  Since 
Dr.  Vilfan  seemed  unable  to  understand  the  Amer- 
ican resolution,  M.  Parodi,  of  France,  sought 
to  clarify  the  matter  by  pointing  out  that  there 
were  only  two  possibilities:^'  (1)  to  delete  the 
question  from  the  agenda  and  transfer  it  to  the 
General  Assembly ;  or  (2)  to  request  the  General 
Assembly  to  make  recommendations,  as  the  Amer- 
ican resolution  had  proposed.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, understand  the  Yugoslav  argument  and  saw 
nothing  to  prevent  the  General  Assembly  and  the 


"  Ibid.,  pp.  77-80. 

"Article  12  (1)  provides:  "While  the  Security  CouncU 
is  exercising  in  respect  of  any  dispute  or  situation  the 
functions  assigned  to  it  in  the  present  Charter,  the  General 
Assembly  shall  not  make  any  recommendation  with  re- 
gard to  that  dispute  or  situation  unless  the  Security 
Council  so  requests." 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/PV/202,  pp.  81-90. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  91-95. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  96-102. 

^'Ibid.,  pp.  102-105. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  106-112. 
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Security  Council  from  being  seized  of  the  ques- 
tion at  the  same  time,  "so  long  as  there  is  reasonable 
hope  that  we  can  come  to  some  result  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council".  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Parodi 
thought  it  useless  "merely  to  hear  the  old  argu- 
ments  over  again  without  reaching  any  result". 

Mr.  El-Kliouri,  of  Syria,  was  uncertain  as  to 
the  American  proposal,  since  he  did  not  expect 
that  the  General  Assembly  would  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  parties,^*  but  felt  that  if  it  did, 
the  Greek  question  "should  be  deleted  from  the 
agenda  of  the  Security  Council".  However,  no 
one  could  say  that  the  Security  Council  had  "failed 
to  find  a  solution  for  the  problem".  The  Security 
Council  had  found  solutions  and  had  made  resolu- 
tions, "but  they  could  not  be  carried  out  because 
of  the  intervention  of  the  unanimity  rule".  In 
Mr.  El-Khouri's  view  the  "unanimity  rule"  should 
"be  reconsidered  in  some  way  in  order  to  render 
it  less  harmful  than  it  is  now  .  .  .".  No  harm, 
however,  would  result  from  referring  the  Greek 
problem  to  the  General  Assembly,  even  if  little 
could  be  expected  of  it  in  the  positive  sense. 

Mr.  Heba,  of  Albania,  did  not  approve  reference 
to  the  General  Assembly,  any  more  than  did  the 
Eepresentatives  of  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria,  and 
also  suggested  that  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
be  examined.'^  The  "facts"  in  the  case  simply 
proved,  according  to  Mr.  Heba,  that  the  whole 
trouble  had  been  caused  by  the  Greek  Government, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  vote  on  the  American  res- 
olution, Mr.  Gromyko,  as  President  of  the  Security 
Council,  indicated  once  more  that  he  could  not 
accept  any  proposals  which  removed  the  Greek 
question  from  the  agenda  of  the  Security  Council, 
contending  that,  in  fact,  if  not  formally,  the  Amer- 
ican resolution  would  have  that  effect.^"    In  his 


"  Ibid.,  pp.  112-120. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  llft-22. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  12G-31. 

"  Article  27  provides  that  "Decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  on  procedural  matters  shall  be  made  by  an  aflSrma- 
tive  vote  of  seven  members."  Paragraph  3  states :  "Deci- 
sions of  the  Security  Council  on  all  other  matters  shall  be 
made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  members  including 
the  concurring  votes  of  the  permanent  members;  provided 
that,  in  decisions  under  Chapter  VI,  and  under  paragraph 
3  of  Article  02,  a  party  to  a  dispute  shall  abstain  from 
voting." 
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view  the  Security  Council  should  follow  the  pro- 
cedure defined  in  article  27  (3)  of  the  Charter,^^ 
according  to  which  the  question  at  issue  was  one 
of  substance  and  would  require  an  affirmative  vote 
of  seven  members,  including  the  concurring  votes 
of  the  five  permanent  members.  Mr.  Johnson  chal- 
lenged this  ruling  since  the  American  resolution 
related  to  the  internal  procedure  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  declared  that  it  could  not  be  consid- 
ered "as  a  matter  of  substance  to  be  covered  by 
paragraph  3  of  article  27  of  the  Charter"."  Mr. 
Gromyko  rejected  this  interpretation,  but  indi- 
cated that  whether  the  question  was  one  of  pro- 
cedure or  of  substance  was  a  matter  not  subject 
to  the  ruling  of  any  President  of  the  Council.  The 
Security  Council  would  have  to  make  a  special 
decision.^' 

Despite  a  motion  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Lange  to 
adjourn,  the  discussion  continued,  with  Col.  Hodg- 
son of  Australia  contending  that  the  question  was 
purely  procedural  in  character.^* 

Before  formally  submitting  the  American  reso- 
lution to  a  vote,  however,  Mr.  Gromyko  wanted 
to  make  certain  explanations  both  as  President  of 
the  Council  and  as  the  Representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Referring  to  the  preparation  of  the  Char- 
ter at  San  Francisco  and  citing  the  agreement 
among  the  five  Great  Powers  as  to  the  matter,^"* 
Mr.  Gromyko  contended  that  the  positive  decision 
that  a  proposal  is  procedural  or  substantive  in 
character  could  be  taken  only  when  there  were 
concurrent  votes  of  all  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council.  According  to  Mr. 
Gromyko,  two  conclusions  followed:  (1)  that  the 
question  of  procedure  or  substance  be  regarded  as 
a  "preliminary  question";  and  (2)  that  the  posi- 
tive decision  could  be  made  only  when  there  ex- 
isted the  supporting  votes  of  the  five  permanent 
members.  He  noted  that  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  China,  and  France  had  acted 


^'U.N.  doc.  S/PV/202,  pp.  131-32. 

'■'Ibid.,  p.  132. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  136-^0. 

"  For  text  of  the  agreement  reached  at  San  Itancisco, 
see  especially  The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national  Organisation,  San  Francisco,  California,  April  25 
to  June  20,  19Ji5.  Selected  Documents.  Department  of 
State  publication  2490,  pp.  751-754. 
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contrary  to  this  agreement  and  did  not  negotiate 
■with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  question.^"  Sir 
Alexander  Cadogan  of  the  United  Kingdom  did 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Gromyko,  although  he  accepted 
the  principle  of  the  agreement  at  San  Francisco. 
M.  Parodi  also  thought  it  logical  to  vote  first  on 
the  primary  proj^osal  and  to  consider  later  whether 
it  was  necessary  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
procedure  or  substance,  as  Mr.  Gromyko  had 
proposed." 

The  American  resolution  was  then  voted  on, 
with  only  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  voting 
against  it.^*  Mr.  Gromyko,  thereupon,  as  Presi- 
dent and  as  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
ruled  that  the  resolution  was  one  of  substance  and 
that,  since  it  was  rejected  by  one  of  the  permanent 
members,  it  had  failed  to  pass.  The  vote  had  then 
to  be  taken  on  the  question  of  substance  or  proce- 
dure, with  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  voting 
against  considering  the  question  as  one  of  proce- 
dure, and  Syria  abstaining.  The  resolution  there- 
fore failed,^^  the  President  declaring  that  it  was 
rejected  because  "one  of  the  permanent  Members 
of  the  Security  Council  voted  against  it." 

When  Col.  Hodgson  of  Australia  challenged  the 
President  on  the  ground  that  the  agreement  among 
the  Five  Powers  at  San  Francisco  was  not  in  the 
Chax-ter  and,  therefore,  did  not  bind  either  the 
other  50  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  the 
other  members  of  the  Security  Council,  Mr.  Gro- 
myko readily  admitted  that  this  was  the  case.   Dr. 
Lange,  however,  based  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
Representative  on  article  27  of  the  Charter.     Mr. 
Johnson  also  thought  that,  "under  the  existing 
agreements  and  under  the  Charter",  Mr.  Gromyko 
had  acted  within  his  technical  rights  "in  deciding 
that  this  matter  was,  from  his  point  of  view,  not  a 
question  of  procedure".     Mr.  Johnson  protested 
"against  the  use  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  its  power 
in  this  case",  which  frustrated  the  will  of  the  Coun- 
cil, which  had  "been  freely  expressed",  namely, 
that  tlie  General  Assembly  "be  free  to  make  rec- 
ommendations in  this  case  without  prejudice  to 
the  issue".     Mr.   Jolmson,   thereupon,   proposed 
that  the  question  simply  be  taken  off  the  agenda  of 
the  Security  Council,  and  that  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral be  instructed  to  place  all  records  and  docu- 
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ments  in  the  case  at  the  disposal  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Although  this  action  would  destroy 
the  Subsidiary  Group  of  the  Commission  of  Inves- 
tigation, Mr.  Johnson  felt  that  "we  must  free  the 
great  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  discuss 
and  make  recommendations  in  this  matter,  if  it 
sees  fit".°°  This  resolution  was  approved,  with 
only  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  voting  against 
it.» 

The  General  Committee  of  the  General   Assembly 

Having  lost  its  maneuver  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  prevent  the  General  Assembly  from  discuss- 
ing the  Greek  problem  and  making  recommenda- 
tions thereupon,  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  pre- 
vent action  in  the  General  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  when  that  body  considered  the  mat- 
ter on  September  17.==  During  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  Mr.  Gromyko  declared  that  no  threat 
to  the  political  independence  or  territorial  integ- 
rity of  Greece  existed  from  Albania,  Bulgaria,  or 
Yugoslavia.  Instead,  there  was  "a  situation  made 
more  difficult  daily  by  the  interference  of  foreign 
Governments  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece,  a 
situation  which  was  aggravated  by  the  presence  of 
British  troops".  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin, 
of  the  United  States,  however,  declared  that  the 
request  for  inclusion  on  the  agenda  had  been  made 
in  accordance  with  the  provisional  rules  of  pro- 
cedure and  that  the  General  Assembly  itself  could 
decide  on  inclusion.  He  justified  the  request  on  the 
basis  of  Secretary  of  State  Marshall's  address  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  in  which  he  indicated 
that  the  Security  Council  had  failed  to  reach  a  de- 
cision and  stated  that  the  General  Assembly  could 
not  remain  "a  mere  spectator  while  a  Member  of 
the  United  Nations  is  endangered  by  attacks  from 
abroad".  Hector  McNeil,  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  reply  to  Mr.  Gromyko,  pointed  out  that 


"  U.N.  doc.  S/PV/202,  pp.  156-161. 
"/6t(i.,  p.  162-165. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  167. 
"  Ibid.,  pp.  167-171. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  172-173.    See  also  U.  N.  doc.  S/555  for  reso- 
lution. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  176-1S8. 

==  U.  N.  doc.  A/BUR/SR.  35,  pp.  5-6. 
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successive  Greek  Governments  had  all  "specifically 
agreed  to  the  presence  of  British  troops",  and  re- 
called that  similar  allegations  before  the  Security 
Council  had  been  dismissed.  Finally,  by  a  vote  of 
twelve  to  two,  the  General  Committee  decided  to 
recommend  that  the  question  of  "threats  to  the  po- 
litical independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Greece"  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Opening  Statements  in  the  General  Assembly 
Regarding  the  Greek  Problem 

Although  the  Greek  problem  did  not  come  im- 
mediately before  the  General  Assembly,  it  was 
natural,  in  view  of  its  recognized  importance,  that 
frequent  references  should  be  made  concerning  the 
problem.  The  U.  S.  Representative,  George  C. 
Marshall,  in  outlining  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  a  number  of  problems,  on 
September  17  spoke  of  the  question  of  Greece  and 
stressed  its  importance.^^  The  U.  S.  Representa- 
tive declared  that  "a  supreme  effort"  is  required 
if  we  are  "to  succeed  in  breaking  through  the 
vicious  circles  of  deepening  political  and  economic 
crisis".  That,  lie  continued,  was  the  reason  tlie 
United  States  had  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
General  Assembly  the  question  of  threats  to  the 
political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Greece.    He  outlined  tlie  case  as  follows : 

The  history  of  the  Greek  case  in  the  United  Nations  is 
well  known  to  this  Assembly.  You  are  aware  that  the 
Security  Council,  last  December,  adopted  a  resolution 
establishing  an  investigating  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  situation  along  the  northern  frontier  of  Greece  and 
report  the  facts  to  the  Security  Council.  You  know  that 
the  Commission  and  its  subsidiary  group,  by  large  majori- 
ties, have  attributed  the  disturbances  principally  to  the 
illegal  assistance  and  support  furnished  by  Yugoslavia, 
Albania,  and  Bulgaria  to  guerrilla  forces  fighting  against 
the  Greek  Government.  The  extent  or  effectiveness  of 
such  assistance  to  the  Greek  guerrillas  is  not  the  point 
at  issue  here.  It  is  a  universally  accepted  principle  of 
international  law  that  for  one  nation  to  arm  or  otherwise 
assist  rebellious  forces  against  another  government  is  a 
hostile  and  aggressive  act.  Not  only  has  this  principle 
been  upheld  in  a  number  of  famous  cases  in  international 


="  U.N.  doc.  A/PV/82,  pp.  46-47 ;  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28, 
1947,  pp.  618-622.  See  also  the  address  of  Ambassador 
Austin  before  the  American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations  on  Sept.  20,  1947,  ibid.,  p.  626. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/PV/82,  pp.  71-72. 
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law,  but  it  has  also  found  expression  in  international 
agreements.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  have  recorded  their  support  of  this  principle  by 
their  action  in  this  case.  One  permanent  Member  of  the 
Security  Council,  however,  has  three  times  vetoed  the 
efforts  of  the  Council  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

This  Assembly  cannot  stand  by  as  a  mere  spectator 
while  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations  is  endangered  by 
attacks  from  abroad.  If  the  United  Nations  should  fail 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  one  small  state,  the  security 
of  all  small  states  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  The 
inability  of  the  Security  Council  to  take  effective  action 
in  this  case  passes  a  grave  responsibility  to  the  General 
Assembly.  I  am  confident  that  the  General  Assembly  will 
not  fail  to  meet  this  responsibility.  It  must  do  so  if 
the  Organization  is  to  carry  out  its  fundamental  purposes. 

The  United  States  Delegation  will  therefore  submit  to 
the  Assembly  a  resolution  which  will  contain  a  finding  of 
responsibility ;  call  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugo- 
slavia to  cease  and  desist  from  rendering  further  assist- 
ance or  support  to  the  guerrillas  in  Greece;  establish  a 
commission  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  these  recom- 
mendations and  to  investigate  the  facts  with  regard  to 
compliance  therewith ;  and  make  other  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  the  states  concerned. 

Mr.  Modzelewski,  of  Poland,  however,  declared 
that  the  issue  of  peace  in  Greece  was  simply  that 
one  "camiot  rule  or  support  a  govenunent  against 
the  will  of  the  overwhelming  majority,  and  even 
of  the  people  as  a  whole".^*  Any  attempt  to  pin 
the  responsibility  for  "the  civil  war"  in  Greece  on 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia,  he  declared, 
would  not  lead  to  peace.  Mr.  Modzelewski  re- 
called that  in  Januarj'  and  February  1946  the  Pol- 
ish Delegation  had  refused  to  "broach  the  issue  of 
the  aims  and  intentions"  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  sending  troops  to  Greece,  but  he  was  now 
convinced  that  the  presence  of  British  forces  had 
"become  the  cause  of  a  continuing  state  of  civil 
war"  in  Greece.  For  this  reason,  he  maintained, 
that— 

the  United  Nations  should  defend  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  Greek  nation  to  decide  upon  its  own  destiny,  and 
the  United  Nations  should  request  tlie  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign troops  from  Greece  and  the  cessation  of  foreign 
interference  into  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  people.  The 
Greek  nation,  for  which  the  Polish  people  have  for  long 
had  feelings  of  profound  sympathy,  has  heroically  resisted 
the  brutal  invasion  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  and  has  proven 
by  history  that  it  can  steer  its  own  course. 

When  Dr.  Evatt,  of  Australia,  spoke  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  he  cited  the  case  of  Greece  as  "an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  frustration,  the  futility,  and 
the  positive  injustice  caused  by  applying  an  indi- 
vidual veto  in  cases  where  the  majority  of  the  Se- 
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curity  Council  is  attempting  to  exercise  concili- 
atory jui'isdiction  in  a  dispute  between  nations".^" 
After  briefly  tracing  the  history  of  the  case,  but 
apparently  not  wishing  to  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  question,  Dr.  Evatt  stressed  "the  over-riding 
point  for  the  delegates,  that  after  months  of  labour 
the  proceedings  in  the  Council  have  been  prac- 
tically nullified.  Accordingly,  the  Assembly  will 
have  to  redress  the  balance  and  step  in  and  exer- 
cise its  jurisdiction  of  what  is  appropriate  accord- 
ing to  its  sense  of  what  is  just  in  this  great  matter 
of  international  security". 

Mr.  Vyshinsky,  chairman  of  the  Delegation  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  also  spoke  on  September  18  ^° 
but  made  only  brief  reference  to  the  Greek  prob- 
lem. The  charges  leveled  by  the  United  States 
against  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  were 
"utterly  arbitrary  and  without  any  proof",  accord- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Delegate,  and  went  beyond  the 
conclusions  of  the  majority  of  the  Commission 
of  Investigation.  He  contended  that  even  these 
conclusions  would  "not  stand  any  criticism  if  one 
is  to  take  any  serious  approach  to  the  data  .on 
which  the  conclusions  are  purported  to  be  based", 
and  that  it  would  not,  moreover,  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  Report  was  "full  of  contradictions 
and  gross  exaggerations  which  deprive  its  con- 
clusions of  any  importance  or  significance  what- 
soever". 

The  discussion  continued  on  September  19,  with 
Dr.  Arce.  of  Argentina,  noting  the  misuses  of  the 
veto.^'  ^Imbassador  Dendramis,  of  Greece,  began 
his  remarks  by  charging  that  "at  this  very  mo- 
ment", Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  were 
"sending  arms  and  ammunition  across  the  borders 
into  Greece  to  destroy  the  political  independence 
and  the  territorial  integrity  of  a  Member  of  the 
United  Nations".  ^'  Mr.  Dendramis  traced 
briefly  the  history  of  the  problem,  citing  the  work 
of  the  Commission  of  Investigation  and  the  Soviet 
vetoes  which  had  frustrated  the  work  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  Mr.  Dendramis  declared  that  Greece 
was  the  victim  of  an  international  crime,  and  indi- 
cated that  whatever  the  form  of  government  of  a 
country,  "that  government  must  respect  the  right 
of  other  peoples  to  make  their  own  choice  free  from 
outward  compulsion".  He  challenged  the  idea 
that  British  and  American  assistance  constituted 
"unlawful  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
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Greece",  noting  that  the  Greek  people  were  "pro- 
foundly grateful"  for  the  assistance  which  they  had 
received,  despite  Communist  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary. Dendramis  also  pointed  out  that  the  issue 
was  not  one  of  reconciling  rival  ambitions  among 
the  Great  Powers,  but  one  of  principle,  to  decide 
"whether  the  purposes  and  pledges  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  are  to  be  fulfilled  and  re- 
spected. To  compromise  respect  for  the  principles 
of  the  Charter  would  amount  to  destroying  the 
Charter  itself.  ...  It  is  up  to  this  Assembly  to 
decide  whether  or  not  United  Nations  is  to  be  a 
constructive  force  for  peace  and  justice." 

Jan  Masaryk,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, in  his  address  of  September  20  ^^  declared 
that  Czechoslovakia  was  vitally  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  peace  in  the  Balkans  and  believed 
that  a  "healthy  condition  in  Greece"  could  be 
achieved  only  through  the  initiative  and  efforts 
of  the  Greek  peojDle.  He  asserted  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  proclaim  an  amnesty;  it  was  equally 
"necessary  to  assure  real  freedom  of  action  to  the 
jJeople"'.  In  the  view  of  the  Czechoslovak  Dele- 
gation : 

the  results  of  the  investigation  by  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission do  not  justify  such  one-eided  language  as  we  heard 
in  this  hall,  addressed  to  the  neighbors  of  Greece.  The 
Czechoslovak  delegation  cannot  agree  with  the  standpoint 
based  on  allegations  which  are  not  factually  established, 
for  In  our  opinion  such  a  standpoint  will  not  bring  about 
order  and  security,  but  further  disagreement  and  strife. 
The  Greek  people  deserve  well  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Chamoun,  of  the  Lebanon,  made  some  com- 
parisons "  between  the  Greek  situation  and  that  in 
Palestine.  If  it  were  true  that  the  northern  neigh- 
bors of  Greece  had  furnished  arms  and  other  fa- 
cilities for  revolt  in  Greece,  he  denounced  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  would  like  to  see  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  also  denounce,  "with 
equal  warmth,  the  activities  of  the  nationals  of 


"=  U.N.  doc.  A/PV/S3,  pp.  52-56. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/PV/84,  pp.  92-95.  Mr.  Stolk,  of  Vene- 
zuela, felt  that  the  skill  with  which  the  problem  was  han- 
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certain  other  powers  who  further  illegal  immigra- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  directed  against  the  Arab 
people  of  Palestine  and  against  the  inviolability 
and  integrity  of  their  territory". 

M.  Bidault,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France,  was. 
well  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Greek  problem 
and  of  the  consequences  likely  to  follow  failure  to 
reach  a  solution,  since  the  "civil  war"  had  been 
"aggi'avated  by  foreign  elements  and  ideological 
passions"."  This  situation  was  precisely  a  case  in 
which  the  United  Nations  was  obligated  to  act  and 
to  projDOse  a  solution.  Although  the  French  Del- 
egation would  have  some  amendinents  to  propose 
concerning  the  American  resolution,  to  M.  Bidault 
it  seemed  that — 

it  should  be  unanimously  agreed  to  set  up  or  maintain 
appropriate  bodies  instructed  to  go  to  the  spot,  to  investi- 
gate the  situation  and  make  all  necessary  recommenda- 
tions. No  country  should  oppose  the  work  of  such  a  com- 
mission by  alleging  that  it  has  no  responsibility  in  the 
lengthening  of  the  conflict,  for  it  would  have  there  the 
opportunity  of  proving  it  has  been  accused  in  vain. 

The  French  Delegation  expressed  the  desire  to 
approach  the  problem  impartially  and  with  a  con- 
cern for  peace. 

In  his  vigorous  address  of  September  22, 
Hector  McNeil,  the  acting  head  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Delegation,  also  dealt  briefly  with  the 
Greek  problem.*^  Recounting  some  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  McNeil,  never- 
theless, indicated  the  "political  and  public  dis- 
appointment", stating  that  this  had  grown  pri- 
marily from  "the  slow  paralysis  which  the  world 
has  been  forced  to  watch  creeping  over  the  Se- 
curity Council".  One  of  the  positive  achieve- 
ments had  been  the  sending  of  the  Commission 
of  Investigation  to  Greece — "a  distinctive  inter- 
national event"  which  "could  have  proved  a  most 
encouraging  example"  of  tlie  kind  of  help  which 
the  United  Nations  could  give  to  any  nation.  Mr. 
McNeil  reminded  the  General  Assembly  that  it  was 
aware  of  the  circumstances  which  had  led  the 
United  States  to  place  the  Greek  question  on  its 


"  Ibid.,  pp.  63-64. 

*"  U.N.  doc.  A/PV/88,  pp.  51,  64^65. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  107-110,  121. 

"  U.N.  doe.  A/PV/89,  pp.  20-21. 

" Ibid.,  pp.  26-61. 


agenda.  But  he  did  not  stop  at  this  point,  although 
he  said  he  had  no  intention  of  dealing  with  the 
"ludicrous  picture"  which  Mr.  Vyshinsky  had 
painted  "of  poor  little  undefended,  terrorized  So- 
viet Russia  trembling  at  the  threats  from  Athens 
and  Ankara".  He  ridiculed  the  Vyshinsky  state- 
ment that  Greece  was  a  menace  to  her  northern 
neighbors,  and  declared  that  no  one  was  impressed 
by  such  a  statement  since  everybody  knew  that  the 
Greek  forces  were  "in  the  ratio  of  about  one  to 
five  of  the  three  adjacent  states"  which  allegedly 
feared  "Greece's  ambitious  intentions".  But  he 
did  comment  on  the  Vyshinsky  statement  that  the 
American  charges  against  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Yugoslavia  were  "utterly  arbitrary  and  without 
any  proof",  and  on  his  further  statement  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  Commission  were  barely  sup- 
ported by  only  six  members  of  the  Commission. 
Mr.  McNeil  declared  that  that,  of  course,  was 
"quite  untrue"  and  "the  conclusions  which  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  dismiss  as  utterly  arbitrary  are,  of 
course,  endorsed  by  eight  out  of  eleven  members 
of  the  Commission.  Two  out  of  those  who  did  not 
approve  the  conclusion  were,  strangely  enough, 
the  Soviet  and  Polish  Governments." 

Mr.  Lopez,  of  Colombia,  in  a  passing  reference 
to  the  Greek  problem,^^  noted  the  abuse  of  the  veto, 
the  lack  of  binding  strength  in  both  General  As- 
sembly and  Security  Council  recommendations, 
and  the  desire  to  appoint  another  commission.  Dr. 
Despradel,  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  thought 
it  entirely  justifiable  that  the  United  Nations 
should  continue  to  carry  out  a  full  investigation." 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Yugoslavia,  Mr.  Simic, 
however,  had  entirely  different  ideas  concerning 
the  Greek  problem.*"  In  the  first  place,  he  con- 
demned the  entire  policy  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  Unrra  and  denounced  the  "Truman 
and  Marshall  plans".  He  charged  that  the  war 
in  Greece  was  "being  waged  against  a  freedom- 
loving  people  with  American  money".  Except  for 
Greece,  in  his  opinion,  the  "so-called  'Balkan  prob- 
lem' "  had  been  solved  by  victory  and  liberation, 
and,  in  contrast  to  Greece,  the  Balkan  nations  had 
thrown  off  their  yokes  and  were  "living  free  and 
independent  ...  in  mutual  harmony  and  friend- 
ship". The  entire  responsibility  for  the  situation 
in  Greece,  according  to  the  Yugoslav  Foreign  Min- 
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ister,  lay  with  the  reactionary  Greek  Government, 
which  was  dominated  by  "active  quislings"  and 
supported  by  British  arms  and  American  money. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Simic  agree  with  Secretary  Marsliall 
concerning  the  conclusions  of  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  of  Investigation.  He  repeated  all 
that  had  been  said  in  the  Security  Council  and 
wondered  why  it  had  not  been  stated  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  that  the  principal  Greek  wit- 
nesses were  not  criminals  or  people  who  had  been 
tortured  into  producing  false  testimony.  Mr. 
Simic  was  quite  certain  that,  had  the  Commission 
been  guided  by  "scrupulous  conscientiousness,  in- 
vestigating only  facts,  without  political  considera- 
tions," it  would,  "without  doubt,  have  ascertained 
.  .  .  the  guilt  of  those  who,  as  defendants,  want 
to  become  simultaneously  prosecutors  and  judges". 

Mr.  Simic  also  thought  it  interesting  that  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  both  of 
which  had  been  giving  assistance  to  the  Greek 
Government,  should  accuse  the  neighbors  of 
Greece  of  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that 
country.  Was  it  really  possible,  he  asked,  "that 
such  a  feeble  smokescreen  can  conceal  from  this 
Assembly  whose  policy  it  is  to  intervene  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Greece?"  It  was  true  that  the 
Security  Council  had  had  this  problem  on  its 
agenda  for  nine  months,  and,  in  Mr.  Simic's  view, 
only  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Representative  "was 
able  to  check  a  decision  which  was  obviously  un- 
just, discriminatory,  and  harmful  not  only  to  the 
Greek  nation  but  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  general" 
had  prevented  that  body  from  taking  a  measure 
proposed  by  the  United  States  which  would  have 
wrought  grave  injury  to  Greece,  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  world  peace  itself.  As  the  result 
of  an  American  maneuver,  he  said,  the  problem 
had  now  been  brought  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly, but  he  felt  the  only  real  solution  of  the  question 
lay  in  the  withdrawal  of  British  and  other  troops 
from  Greece  and  in  allowing  the  Greek  people  to 
make  their  own  decisions  "freely  and  democrati- 
cally". 

Although  the  Representative  of  Turkey,  Selim 
Sarper,  regretted  the  failure  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  solve  the  Greek  problem,*"  Mr.  Manuilsky, 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Ukrainian  S.  S.  R.,  re- 
peated, in  somewhat  different  language,  all  the 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky.*^  His  remarks 
concerning  Greece,  therefore,  struck  a  very  f amil- 
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iar  note.  In  his  view — he  had  brought  charges 
against  Greece  in  August-September  1946 — both 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  had 
violated  "peace  and  security  in  the  territory  of 
Greece",  which  had  been  brought  into  "political 
bankruptcy"  by  the  monarcho-fascist  regime  in 
that  country.  Moreover,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States,  which  were  "violating  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  every  day",  were  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  to 
act  contrary  to  the  Charter.  Even  worse,  he  con- 
tended, they  were  spreading  "legends"  about  Mr. 
Gromyko,  who  had  "voted  in  the  Security  Council 
against  the  proposals  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  who  blocked 
the  taking  by  the  Security  Council  of  decisions 
about  the  Greek  question".  He  asked  what  the 
particular  Greek  question  was. 

Is  It  that  falsified  Greek  question,  the  incorrect  Greek 
question  which  now  has  been  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  which  is  nothing  but  a  crude  repetition  of 
the  precedent  of  the  Ems  dispatch  of  Bismarcli,  or  is  it  the 
true  Greek  question  which  was  raised  in  the  Security 
Council  by  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  in 
January  1946,  and  which  was  raised  by  the  delegation  of 
my  country  on  25  August  1946?  The  latter  Is  the  true 
Greek  question. 

The  real  question  then,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
existence  of  a  monarcho-fascist  government  sup- 
ported by  British  arms  and  American  money,  and 
the  true  issue  was  that  "some"  were  attempting  to 
use  Greece,  along  with  Italy  and  Turkey,  "to  start 
a  war  in  the  Balkans".  It  was  all  a  matter  of 
obtaining  Mediterranean  bases,  he  continued,  and 
Greece  and  Turkey  had  been  selected  because  they 
represented  "the  strategic  gate"  leading  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
implement  these  nefarious  plans  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  according  to  Mr. 
Manuilsky,  the  Security  Council  had  established  a 
Commission  of  Investigation,  a  majority  of  whose 
members  wrote  "a  contradictory  and  confusing  re- 
port" in  which  "fantasy"  had  replaced  "facts", 
and  "fabrication"  had  been  used  instead  of  "logic" 
and  "truth".  Greece  was  simply  being  handed 
over  to  those  who  needed  the  country  as  a  "basis 
for  the  carrying  out  of  their  expansionist  plans". 
This  was  the  real  "essence  of  the  Greek  question". 


"/bid.,  p.  64. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  73-97. 
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The  essence,  he  concluded,  was  not  "that  monstrous 
political  diversion,  that  international  distortion 
under  the  screen  of  which  Albania,  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia  are  being  accused  of  jeopardizing  the 
independence  and  political  integrity  of  Greece". 
The  General  Assembly  concluded  the  general  de- 
bate at  the  morning  session  on  September  23,  when 
it  began  a  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  General 
Committee  on  the  provisional  agenda.'''  Mr. 
Leontic,  of  Yugoslavia,  objected  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  Greek  question  on  the  agenda,  making  the 
statement  that  the  Commission  of  Investigation 
had  proved  "that  the  essence  of  the  Greek  question 
lies  in  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  in  Greece  and 
in  the  systematic  interference  by  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  in  the  internal  life  of 
Greece  since  1944".  Mr.  Leontic  also  insisted  that 
the  Greek  problem,  which  had  been  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Security  Council  until  its  removal  on  Sep- 
tember 15  by  action  of  the  United  States  "because 
the  United  States  delegation  did  not  want  such  a 
solution  to  be  found,"  should  not  go  before  the 
General  Assembly.  Although  this  was,  according 
to  Mr.  Leontic,  merely  a  maneuver  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  Yugoslavia  had  "no  reason  to 
fear  a  public  and  fiuidamental  discussion  of  the 
Greek  question" — its  opposition  was  based  on 
principle.^'  Ambassador  Austin  replied  very 
briefly  to  the  Yugoslav  Representative,  since  all 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  were  familiar 
with  what  had  occurred  in  the  Security  Council 
concerning  the  Greek  case.°°    He  concluded : 

After  making  the  great  promises  to  the  whole  world 
which  it  has  made  in  its  Charter,  the  General  Assembly 
cannot  afford  to  stand  by  as  a  mere  spectator  while  a  small 
member  of  the  United  Nations  is  in  danger  from  attack 
from  abroad.  If  there  is  any  one  doctrine  which  runs 
through  the  entire  Charter,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  security 
in  which  we  have  undertaken  to  support  small  states,  as 
well  as  large,  against  aggression. 


"  For  tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Trygve  Lie,  see  U.N.  doc. 
A/PV/90.  The  provisional  agenda  may  be  found  in  U.N. 
doc.  A/392. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/PV/91,  pp.  16-25. 

''Ibid.,  pp.  41-50. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  61. 

^  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/190. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/192. 
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There  was  no  further  discussion  of  the  point  and 
the  General  Assembly  voted  38  to  6,  with  9  absten- 
tions, to  include  the  Greek  question  on  its  agenda." 

The  Discussion  in  the  Political  and  Security 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 

A  Hearing  for  Albania  and  Bulgaria 

Following  the  decision  to  place  the  Greek  prob- 
lem on  the  agenda,  the  Political  and  Security  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  began  its  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  on  September  25. 

As  early  as  September  21,  N.  Mevorah,  the 
Representative  of  Bulgaria,  had  written  to  the 
Secretary-General  complaining  of  the  Greek  "cal- 
umnies" against  Bulgaria,  and  had  asked  to  be 
heard,  promising  "not  to  abuse  the  patience  of 
the  representatives  and  to  be  satisfied  with  a  very 
small  allowance  of  time  in  which  to  carry  out 
my  task."  "  Two  days  later,  on  September  23, 
Mr.  Heba,  the  Representative  of  Albania,  also 
complained  against  the  "entirely  unfounded  accu- 
sations against  Albania",  and  asked  that  "all  steps 
[be  taken  which  were]  necessary  to  enable  the 
Albanian  delegation  to  participate  in  all  the  forth- 
coming debates  on  the  Greek  question  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly".^^ 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  a  letter 
was  read  from  Dr.  Aranha,  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly,  advising  the  First  Committee 
to  permit  Representatives  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria 
to  be  heard  concerning  tlie  Greek  problem. °*  In 
reality  there  was  no  opposition,  in  principle,  to 
hearing  them,  although  there  was  general  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Jolmson,  of  the  United  States,  who 
thought  the  Representatives  of  Albania  and  Bul- 
garia should  not  be  heard  "unless  they  accepted 
in  advance,  for  the  purpose  of  the  dispute,  the 
obligations  of  pacific  settlement  provided  for  in 
the  Charter."  == 


"U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/193. 

"For  the  discussion  see  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR/60,  pp. 
1-4.  Albania  and  Bulgaria  had  accepted  this  obligation 
under  article  35  (2)  of  the  Charter  on  Dec.  17,  1946. 
For  convenient  summary  see  The  United  'Nations  and  tfie 
Problem  of  Greece  (Department  of  State  publication  2909), 
pp.  1-2.  Note  especially  references  to  articles  11  (2),  32, 
and  35  in  the  remarks  of  Unden,  Spaak,  Delbos,  and 
Entezan. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Groniyko  and  the  other 
membei'S  of  the  eastern  European  states  held  that 
the  presence  of  the  Albanian  and  Bulgarian  Repre- 
sentatives was  a  prerequisite  "to  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  study  the  question  objectively".  Mr. 
Gromyko  felt  that — 

Bulgaria  nnil  Albania  could  not  be  asked  to  bind  them- 
selves even  before  they  had  stated  their  case.  These  two 
States  could  not  be  subjected  to  obligations  more  oner- 
ous than  those  applicable  to  Member  States  by  being 
forced  to  submit  in  advance  to  the  Assembly's  decisions,  at 
a  time  when  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  had  only 
recommendations  before  them.  This  would  virtually 
amount  to  a  refusal  to  allow  those  States  to  be  heard. 

Dr.  Evatt.  of  Australia,  supported  the  American 
view,  although  he  considered  that  even  if  Albania 
and  Bulgaria  refused  to  accept  the  conditions  in 
question,  they  could  still  be  heard  without  being 
"admitted  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  as  mem- 
bers". Finally,  M.  Spaak,  of  Belgium,  submitted 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  38 
votes  to  6,  with  5  abstentions : 

The  First  Committee  enquires  of  the  representatives  of 
Albania  and  Bulgaria  if  their  Governments  are  prepared 
to  agree  to  apply  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  Charter  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Greek  question. 

The  Albanian  and  Bulgarian  Representatives 
were  informed  of  the  decision  on  September  25  ^* 
and  replied  on  September  27.  Mr.  Heba,  of 
Albania,  declared  that  his  Government  was  "the 
expression  of  the  free  will  of  the  Albanian 
people", "  that  its  "every  act  was  inspired"  by  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations,  that  all  parties 
should  be  heard,  and  he  added : 

.  .  .  While  respecting  fully  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  the  Government  of  Albania  cannot  con- 
sent to  Albania's  absolute  right  to  submit  explanations 
and  deny  the  allegations  of  the  opposing  parties  being 
made  subject  to  any  condition  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Mevorah  ^*  whose  Government,  as  well  as 
that  of  Albania,  had  applied  for  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  and,  he  asserted,  had  long  since 
been  devoted  to  its  principles,  was  really  "aston- 
ished that  such  a  question  should  be  asked"  of  him 
"in  these  unusual  circumstances."  He  felt  that  his 
sitting  at  the  Committee's  table — 

should  be  insisted  upon  by  the  Committee  itself,  because 
otherwise  the  Committee  would  not  be  able  to  solve  the 
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important  and  complicated  problems  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Assembly  without  hearing  the  interested  parties  and  es- 
pecially without  hearing  the  accused  after  having  listened 
to  the  accusers.  A  decision  taken  in  our  absence  would 
be  seriously  weakened  in  its  authority. 

It  was  clear  that  neither  Albania  nor  Bulgaria 
had  given  any  indication  at  all  as  to  accepting  any 
obligations  with  respect  to  the  dispute,  as  Dr. 
Evatt  noted  on  September  27.=^  Although  they 
could  not,  therefore,  be  invited  to  participate  in 
the  discussion  "with  full  powers",  it  was  felt  that 
they  should  be  heard  in  their  own  defense.  Since 
there  was  general  agreement  with  this  point  of 
view,  M.  Spaak  submitted  this  resolution  which 
was  appi'oved  (subject  to  an  amendment)  by  39 
votes  to  1,  with  11  abstentions : 

The  Governments  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria  having  failed 
to  furnish  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  request  made  to  them 
by  the  First  Committee,  the  latter  lias  decided  to  hear 
the  statements  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Albanian  delegations 
on  the  Greek  question  and  requests  them  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  in  order  to  reply 
to  any  questions  which  may  be  put  to  them. 

The  Albanian  and  Bulgarian  Representatives 
were  notified  immediately  of  the  action  of  the 
Committee.*^ 
TJie  Substantive  Discussion  of  the  Greek  Proilem 

The  debate  on  the  substantive  problem  at  issue 
was  opened  before  the  Committee  on  September 
25  witJi  a  statement  by  United  States  Ambassador 
Johnson,*^  the  importance  of  which  was  attested 
by  the  presence  of  Secretary  of  State  George  C. 
Marshall  and  John  Foster  Dulles,  a  representative 
of  the  U.  S.  to  the  Second  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  After  delineating  the  five  Soviet  vetoes 
in  connection  with  the  Greek  problem,  Mr.  John- 
son declared  that  "the  inability  of  the  Security 
Council  to  take  effective  action  in  this  case  passes  a 
grave  responsibility  to  the  General  Assembly  to 
uphold  the  Charter  and  carry  out  the  fundamental 


"  U.N.  docs.  A/C.1/194  ;  A/C.l/194/Corr.  1. 
"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/197. 
"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/198. 
"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR/62,  pp.  6-10. 
"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/200. 

•"U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR/60,  pp.  4-6;  U.S.  Mission  Press 
Release  218,  Sept.  28,  1947. 
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purposes  of  the  United  Nations".  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Yugoslavia  had  been  accused  of  hostile 
and  aggressive  acts  against  Greece.  Mr.  Johnson 
stated  that  "failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  pro- 
tect one  small  state  can  only  endanger  the  security 
of  other  small  states.  The  failure  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  meet  this  issue  squarely  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  belief  that  acts  of  this  kind 
would  be  tacitly  condoned  in  the  future."  Mr. 
Johnson  then  summarized  some  of  the  evi- 
dence, pointing  out  that  eight  members  of  the 
Commission  of  Investigation  had  concluded  that 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  had  assisted 
the  Greek  guerrillas,  and  that  nine  members  had 
submitted  proposals  for  pacific  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  Mr.  Johnson  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Subsidiary  Group  had  accumulated  evidence  of 
increased  assistance  to  the  Greek  guerrillas,  and 
he  noted  that  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia 
had  refused  the  Subsidiary  Group  the  right  of 
entry  into  their  territories.  It  seemed  established, 
he  continued — 

that  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  had  violated  the 
principle  of  international  law  according  to  which  a  State 
should  not  assist  bands  which  were  in  rebellion  against 
their  legal  government.  In  those  circumstances,  could  it 
be  said  that  Yugoslavia,  which  was  a  Member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  which  had 
applied  for  admittance,  had  respected  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  the  Charter,  and  in  particular,  that  they  had 
settled  an  international  dispute  by  peaceful  means? 

Following  his  address,  Mr.  Johnson  introduced 
a  resolution  "^  in  which  the  General  Assembly  was 
asked  to  find  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia, 
in  contravention  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  guilty  of  having  "given  assistance  and 
support"  to  the  Greek  guerrillas.  A  "cease  and 
desist"  order  was  also  contained  in  the  resolution. 
It  was  recommended  that  Greece  on  the  one  hand 
and  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  on  the 


"°  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/191.  Compare  with  the  United  States 
resolutions  of  June  27  (U.N.  doc.  S/301),  July  29  (U.N.  doc. 
S/PV/170,  pp.  2-41),  and  Aug.  12  (U.N.  docs.  S/471  and 
S/472/Add.  1).  Compare  also  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Security  Council,  Dec.  19,  1946  (U.N.  doc.  S/339).  For 
convenient  reference  see  The  United  Nations  and  the 
ProMem  of  Greece  (Department  of  State  publication 
2909),  pp.  38-39,  51,  75-77,  78-79. 

"=  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR/61,  pp.  1-9. 
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other  renew  diplomatic  and  good-neighborly  rela- 
tions, provide  frontier  conventions  for  the  regula- 
tion of  frontier  incidents,  cooperate  in  the  settle- 
ment of  problems  arising  out  of  the  presence  of 
refugees  within  their  frontiers,  and  study  the  prac- 
ticability of  reaching  agreements  for  the  voluntary 
transfer  of  minorities.  It  was  also  provided  that 
a  special  committee  be  established  in  order  (1)  to 
observe  the  compliance  of  the  four  Governments 
with  these  recommendations  and  (2)  to  be  available 
to  assist  the  four  Governments  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations.  It  was  also  pro- 
posed that  the  four  countries  concerned  cooperate 
with  the  special  committee.  If  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  international  peace  and  security,  the 
special  committee  was  authorized  to  recommend 
the  convocation  of  a  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  "as  a  matter  of  urgency".  Headquarters 
were  to  be  in  Salonika  and,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  four  Governments,  the  special  committee 
was  to  "perform  its  functions  in  such  places  and  in 
the  territories  of  the  four  States  concerned  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate".  A  report  was  to  be  given 
to  the  1948  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
to  any  earlier  session  which  might  be  called  to  con- 
sider the  Greek  problem,  together  with  such  in- 
terim reports  to  the  Secretary-General  as  the  com- 
mittee might  deem  appropriate.  The  committee 
was  to  begin  work  as  soon  as  practicable  and  to 
remain  in  existence  pending  a  new  decision  of  the 
General  Assembly.  An  adequate  staff  was  to  be 
provided  and  the  Secretary-General  was  to  enter 
into  a  "standing  agreement  with  each  of  the  four 
governments  concerned  to  assure  the  special  com- 
mittee, so  far  as  it  may  find  it  necessary  to  exercise 
its  functions  within  their  territories,  of  full  free- 
dom of  movement  and  all  necessary  facilities  for 
the  performance  of  its  functions". 

The  discussion  continued  on  September  26 " 
with  a  long  statement  by  Dr.  Bebler,  of  Yugoslavia, 
who  declared  that  Mr.  Johnson's  accusations  had 
"contained  no  proof"  but  were  "based  solely  on  the 
report  of  the  Commission  of  Investigation  which 
was  only  an  investigating,  not  a  judicial  body". 
Then  followed  the  repeated  assertions  with  respect 
to  the  Greek  witnesses,  who  had  been  "criminals, 
drunkards  or  forced  witnesses",  and  the  charges 
concerning  the  "monarcho-fascist"  government  in 
Greece,  which,  it  was  said,  rested  on  British  bayo- 
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nets  and  American  money.    Dr.  Bebler  went  on 
to  remark  that — 

Mr.  Gromyko  had  been  correct  In  the  Security  Council 
In  opposing  resolutions  which  would  allow  carte  blanche 
to  those  who  desired  the  continuation  of  such  a  policy  by 
the  Greek  Government  and  by  the  Great  Powers  in  Greece. 
On  the  other  hand  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  rejected  all  resolutions  aimed  at  calming  minds 
in  Greece.  They  rejected  even  the  Polish  resolution,  which 
put  no  blame  on  Greece. 

This  was  curious  reasoning,  indeed,  since  only 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  had  stood  out  against 
the  resolutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  Aus- 
tralia looking  toward  a  settlement  of  the  problem 
of  Greek  frontier  incidents,  and  only  Poland  and 
the  Soviet  Union  had  supported  the  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Lange  and  Mr.  Gromyko.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Bebler  continued : 

The  significance  of  the  new  and  more  violent  United 
States  accusations  showed  a  desire  to  pursue  that  country's 
iwlicy  still  further.  In  considering  the  accusations  certain 
major  facts  had  to  be  taken  into  account :  the  presence 
of  British  troops,  the  control  exercised  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  aggressive  spirit  which  certain  powers  en- 
couraged in  the  Greek  Government.  All  were  designed 
to  prepare  new  steps  against  the  northern  neighbours  of 
Greece,  and  smelled  of  the  dynamite  of  a  new  war.  The 
Assembly  was  being  asked  to  sanction  such  a  policy. 

General  Romulo,  of  the  Philippines,  did  not 
share  Dr.  Bebler's  views  and  thought  it  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  all  the  arguments  which  had  been 
heard  both  by  the  Commission  and  by  the  Security 
Council  on  numerous  occasions.  Mr.  Johnson 
agreed  with  this  remark  and,  noting  Dr.  Bebler's 
numerous  citations  of  the  Greek  opposition  press, 
stated  that  "the  astonishing  fact  was  not  that  such 
statements  were  made  but  that  their  authors  were 
still  alive,  while  similar  articles  in  other  countries 
would  have  resulted  in  their  authors  being  hailed 
before  so-called  People's  Courts  and  hanged". 

Mr.  Manuilsky,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  who  could  not  agree  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  discussions,  challenged  Mr.  Johnson's 
conclusions  as  unfounded,  and  charged  that  since 
"innocent  states  were  being  accused",  a  "long  de- 
bate would  be  necessary".  Mr.  Slavik,  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, essentially  agreed  with  Mr.  Manuilsky, 
noting  that,  as  a  lawyer,  he  had  read  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  and  had  found  it  decidedly  un- 
convincing— all  the  responsibility  "must  be  placed 
on  the  Greek  Government". 
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Mr.  Gromyko  opened  the  discussion  on  September 
27,"  repeating  the  views  which  he  had  expressed 
in  the  Security  Council.  Once  more  he  charged 
tliat  the  essence  of  the  Greek  problem  lay  in  the 
"fact"  that  a  reactionary  regime  had  been  fastened 
on  Greece  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
and  pointed  to  the  memorandum  of  the  EAM,  with 
its  lists  of  arrests  and  executions,  as  proof  of  his 
charges.  During  the  discussions  in  the  Security 
Council,  Mr.  Gromyko  had  insisted  that  the  Greek 
Government's  accusations  against  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Yugoslavia  were  "merely  an  attempt 
to  camouflage  the  true  causes  for  the  situation"  in 
Greece.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  Mr.  Gromyko  said,  "had  adopted 
an  attitude  of  support  for  the  Greek  allegations, 
thereby  allowing  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  a 
political  diversionary  manoeuvre,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  maintain  an  anti-democratic  regime 
based  on  external  aid".  Reviewing  the  history  of 
the  case,  Mr.  Gromyko  declared  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  raised  no  objection  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  of  Investigation,  "although  it  was 
obvious  that  the  real  object  of  this  body  was  not  to 
pacify  relations  between  the  States  involved". 
The  only  "fact"  established  by  the  Commission,  in 
Mr.  Gromyko's  view,  was  that  thousands  of  Greek 
citizens,  especially  Macedonians,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  neighboring  countries  in  order  to  escape  the 
terror  in  Greece.  Mr.  Gromyko  once  again  chal- 
lenged the  evidence  before  the  Commission,  and 
declared  that  the  Security  Council  had  been  pre- 
vented from  drawing  "the  logical  conclusions"  and 
adopting  genuine  solutions  by  "the  attitude  of  the 
United  States".  The  establishment  of  a  new  com- 
mission, as  proposed  by  the  United  States,  was 
unjustified,  since  the  "alleged  frontier  incidents" 
were  all  provoked  by  the  Greek  military  clique. 
The  only  way  to  end  the  trouble,  asserted  Mr. 
Gromyko,  was  to  "request  the  Greek  Government 
to  cease  provocation  and  to  re-establish  normal 
relations  with  her  northern  neighbours".  The 
fact  that  Greece  was  willing  "to  sacrifice  her  sover- 
eignty and  independence"  with  respect  to  such  a 
commission  was  not  necessarily  an  example  to  be 
followed  by  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia. 


•"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/S'R/62,  pp.  1-6.     For  EAM  memoran- 
dum see  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/56. 
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Mr.  Gromyko  charged  the  United  States  with  forc- 
ing Soviet  vetoes  in  the  Security  Council  in  order 
to  improve  its  position  in  the  General  Assembly. 
He  also  castigated  both  American  and  British  pol- 
icy in  Greece,  noting  that  "the  sending  of  18,000 
[sec]  American  military  instructors  to  Greece 
.  .  .  was  tantamount  to  taking  sides  with  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  dispute,  and  was  incompatible 
with  the  very  principles  on  which  the  United  Na- 
tions was  founded".  In  his  view,  "the  real  threat 
came  from  the  United  States  itself",  not  from  the 
neighbors  of  Greece,  and  as  to  the  American  threat 
to  invoke  article  51  of  the  Charter,  this  "could  only 
be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  justify  American 
interference  in  Greek  affairs". 

In  contrast  to  both  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  according  to 
Mr.  Gromyko,  was  interested  only  in  solving  the 
Greek  problem,  and  was,  therefore,  introducing  its 
own  resolution. 

This  resolution  "^  was  almost  identical  with  the 
resolution  which  had  been  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
nine  to  two  on  August  4.  Like  its  predecessor  the 
Soviet  resolution  placed  entire  responsibility  on 
the  Greek  Government  and  the  resolution  simply 
called  on  the  Greek  Government  to  put  an  end  to 
the  frontier  incidents.  In  addition,  it  asked  for 
renewal  of  diplomatic  and  good-neighborly  rela- 
tions among  the  parties  concerned,  the  negotiation 
of  frontier  conventions,  settlement  of  the  refugee 
problem,  an  end  to  Greek  persecution  of  minorities, 
and  a  rejjort,  after  three  months,  to  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  compliance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions. In  order  to  improve  the  internal  situation 
in  Greece,  "creating  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  independent  democratic  Greek  Gov- 
ernment", and  to  improve  relations  among  the 
four  Governments,  it  was  recommended  that  for- 
eign troops  and  military  personnel  be  withdrawn 
from  Greece,  and  that  a  special  commission  be 
established  "to  guarantee  by  apjiropriate  super- 
vision the  utilization  of  such  aid  solely  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Greek  people". 

In  an  opening  statement  on  September  29,**  Mr. 


"U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/199.     Compare  with  U.N.  doc.  S/404 
(Julys,  1947). 
"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR/63,  pp.  1-3. 
•'  Ibid.,  pp.  3-4. 


Tsaldaris,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Greece,  de- 
clared that  Greece  was  prepared  to  rest  its  case  on 
the  facts  established  by  the  Commission  and  the 
Subsidiary  Group,  and  on  the  conclusions  of  the 
majority  of  the  Security  Council.  He  also  reit- 
erated that  Greece  would  fulfil  its  Charter  obli- 
gations by  accepting  in  good  faith  whatever  recom- 
mendations the  General  Assembly  might  make  and 
would  cooperate  with  any  commission  which 
might  be  established.  Mr.  Tsaldaris  challenged 
those  who  had  denied  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  declared  that  the  charge  that  Greece  was 
a  warmonger  was  utterly  illogical,  since  "any  such 
war  would  wipe  out  Greece  first  of  all".  Mr. 
Tsaldaris  also  noted  that  some  250,000  refugees 
had  fled  to  Greek  cities  in  view  of  the  guerrilla 
warfare. 

To  M.  Delbos,  of  France,  the  Greek  problem  was 
"the  gravest  question  before  the  United  Nations"."' 
M.  Delbos  explained  the  attitude  of  the  French 
Delegate  on  the  Commission  and  indicated  that  the 
French  Government  had  drawn  the  following  con- 
clusions from  the  facts  established : 

In  Greece  itself  were  to  be  found  the  origins  of  the 
problem.  Those  troubles  were  chiefly  concentrated  on 
the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece  where  guerrillas  partici- 
pating in  the  Civil  War  passed  constantly  from  one  side  of 
the  frontier  to  the  other,  and  thus  greatly  facilitated  their 
action.  Although  there  was  only  a  presumption,  not  proof, 
that  the  Albanian,  Bulgarian  and  Yugoslavian  Govern- 
ments aided  these  guerrillas,  it  was  clear  that  they  did 
not  fulfil  their  obligation  to  police  their  own  frontiers  and 
prevent  the  frequent  invasions,  quite  incompatible  with 
good-neiglibourly  relations.  Their  justification  was  their 
opinion  that  the  Greek  Government  was  not  democratic. 
The  French  Government  itself  dirt  not  believe  the  Greek 
political  conditions  ideal.  However,  tliat  opinion  gave  no 
riglit  of  intervention. 

M.  Delbos  thought  a  "decisive  step  toward  peace" 
would  be  taken  if  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and 
Yugoslavia  would  agree  to  accept  the  advice  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  if  a  commission  were  estab- 
lished on  the  spot  to  implement  the  Assembly's 
recommendations.  M.  Delbos  thought  the  United 
Nations  should  make  its  decisions  incontestable 
and  acceptable,  and  considered  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  the  conclusions  of  the  majority  of 
the  Commission.  He  would  simply  strike  out  the 
"guilt  clause"  of  the  American  resolution  and  in- 
sert a  clause  indicating  that  the  Commission  of 
Investigation,   by   a    majority,   had    found   that 
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Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  had  given 
assistance  to  the  Greek  guerrillas.  Then  he  would 
follow  with  a  clause  calling  upon  these  countries 
"to  do  nothing  which  may  furnish  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  the  said  partisans".  °* 

M.  Delbos'  proposal  struck  no  responsive  chord 
in  the  address  of  Mr.  Kiselev,  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Byelorussia,  who  simply  repeated  the  Soviet 
thesis,  charging  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  with  enslaving  the  Greek  people,  and 
declaring  that  no  "facts"  had  been  offered  to  prove 
the  Greek  charges  against  its  neighbors."" 

Mr.  McNeil  summed  up  the  British  case,™  warn- 
ing the  Committee  against  the  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  the  primary  issues.  There  were  only  four 
principal  issues,  he  said,  the  first  of  which  was 
whether  the  Security  Council  was  capable  of  find- 
ing a  solution — that  body  had  proved  itself  im- 
potent. The  second  question  was  whether  the  ex- 
isting Greek  Government  was  legal — and  in  Mr. 
McNeil's  opinion  there  was  no  question  as  to  that. 
The  third  question,  whether  or  not  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment was  representative,  Mr.  McNeil  also 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  final  question 
was  to  determine  whether  Greece  was  threatened 
by  its  northern  neighbors.  In  view  of  the  Com- 
mission's conclusions,  Mr.  McNeil  felt  that  Greece 
was  menaced,  and  he  believed  that  the  American 
resolution  offered  the  best  means  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Like  Mr.  McNeil,  United  States  Representative 
Johnson  objected  to  attempts  to  divert  the  Com- 
mittee's attenti.on.^^  He  considered  American 
motives  in  Greece  to  be  clear  and  pointed  out  that 
complete  information  as  to  the  sums  spent  for  re- 
construction would  be  given  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Mr.  Johnson  wondered  how  it  could  be  pos- 
sible that  "these  nine  members  were  completely 
wrong"  and  "their  conclusions  were  without  foun- 
dation", as  both  the  Soviet  and  Polish  Representa- 
tives had  insisted. 

By  October  2  both  Mr.  Mevorah   (Bulgaria) 
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and  Mr.  Heba  (Albania)  had  indicated  their  de- 
sire to  present  statements  to  the  Committee.'^ 

Mr.  Mevorah  stressed  the  lack  of  foundation  of 
the  accusations  against  Greece,  indicating  that  the 
Security  Council  could  have  found  a  solution  if  it 
had  only  been  willing  to  examine  the  "facts"." 
All  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission — 
i.e.  all  the  evidence  against  the  neighbors  of 
Greece — had,  in  his  opinion,  been  based  upon  the 
lies  of  false  witnesses.  Even  though  refugees  had 
crossed  into  Bulgaria,  he  maintained  they  had 
been  given  only  lawful  refuge  and  assistance.  The 
United  States,  Mr.  Mevorah  charged,  was  simply 
trying  to  have  a  permanent  commission  established 
in  order  to  justify  its  intervention  in  Greece  under 
the  Truman  doctrine.  In  concluding,  Mr.  Mevorah 
declared  that  Bulgaria  had  no  aggressive  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  Greece,  and  indicated  that 
the  problem  could  be  solved ;  all  that  was  required 
was  an  agreement  for  the  settlement  of  frontier 
incidents,  together  with  the  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  a  Greek  Government  "truly 
representative"  of  the  Greek  people. 

Mr.  Heba  continued  the  same  theme,  charging 
Greece  with  aggi'essive  intentions,  especially  as  to 
Northern  Epirus,  and  charging  that  all  the  evi- 
dence against  Albania  was  false.'* 

Mr.  Manuilsky,  of  the  Ukrainian  S.  S.  R.,  con- 
tinued in  this  vein  on  October  3,  indicating  that 
while  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  were  "a 
group  of  peace-loving  states  with  no  territorial 
claims  against  any  others","  Greece,  supported  by 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  was 
a  genuine  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Balkans.  The 
whole  proposition,  he  insisted,  was  simply  a  ma- 
neuver to  further  the  imperialistic  aims  of  the 
United  States,  symbolized  by  the  Truman  doc- 
trine. In  Mr.  Manuilsky's  view  there  could  be  no 
peace  in  the  Balkans  before  foreign  troops  were 
withdrawn  and  the  Greek  people  allowed  freely 
to  decide  their  own  fate. 

Sir  Carl  Berendsen,  of  New  Zealand,  regretted 
the  vetoes  which  had  paralyzed  the  Security  Coun- 
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cil,  thought  it  imperative  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  act,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  supporting  the 
American  resolution.™ 

But  the  turning  point  in  the  entire  debate  in  the 
Political  Committee  came  with  the  address  of  M. 
Spaak,  the  Premier  of  Belgium.  Although  not 
directly  concerned  in  the  Balkan  problem,  M. 
Spaak  thought  it  his  duty  to  express  his  views 
impartially.  Replying  to  the  oft-repeated  charge 
that  the  problem  arose  from  the  presence  of  British 
troops  in  Greece,  he  "affirmed  that  a  legitimate 
Government  was  entitled  to  ask  friendly  countries 
for  their  help  in  maintaining  order." "  The 
guerrilla  warfare  in  Greece,  he  felt,  was  the  result 
of  political,  social,  and  economic  antagonisms,  and 
the  only  real  issue  involved  was  whether  the  north- 
ern neighbors  of  Greece  had  aided  the  guerrillas. 
M.  Spaak,  who  pointed  to  the  relative  freedom  in 
Greece,  as  compared  with  conditions  on  the  other 
side  of  its  frontiers,  agi-eed  with  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  as  to  the  complicity  of  Albania,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Bulgaria  in  the  situation  in  Greece. 
He  found  the  work  of  the  Subsidiary  Group  par- 
ticularly important ;  noted  the  failure  of  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  to  cooperate  with  that 
body ;  and  called  particular  attention  to  its  investi- 
gation of  the  Kouka-Palaion-Triethnes-Beles  in- 
cidents of  March-April,  1947.'^  The  Belgian 
Premier  observed  that  there  was  some  common 
ground  between  the  American  and  Soviet  resolu- 
tions, especially  as  to  the  cooperation  of  the  four 
states  in  the  settlement  of  their  disputes.  But  he 
wondered  why  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia 
refused  to  accept  the  establishment  of  the  special 
committee  proposed  by  the  United  States.  If  the 
United  States,  as  Mr.  Mevorah  had  charged,  were 
merely  interested  in  covering  up  its  imperialistic 
policy,  it  would  surely  not  call  in  11  witnesses  to 
observe  the  situation. 


'"  Ibid.,  p.  4 ;  verbatim  record,  pp.  52-61. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  4-8;  verbatim  record,  pp.  61-122. 

"  U.N.  docs.  S/534  ;  S/AC.4/SG/146. 

'"  Marslial  Tito  invited  six  Americans  to  visit  Yugoslavia, 
including  former  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  Harold  Stas- 
sen,  and  the  Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  All  rejected 
the  invitation. 

™U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR/66,  pp.  1-4. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  4r-5. 


As  to  the  reactionary  idea  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  committee  would  violate  the  "na- 
tional sovereignty"  of  the  countries  concerned,  M. 
Spaak  noted  that  such  a  concept  would  make 
impossible  the  efficient  functioning  of  any  inter- 
national organization.  Recalling  that  Marshal 
Tito  had  invited  a  certain  number  of  distinguished 
Americans  to  go  to  Yugoslavia,'"  M.  Spaak  won- 
dered why  the  inquiry  of  an  international  com- 
mission should  be  more  humiliating.  Noting  that 
the  most  controversial  aspect  of  the  American 
resolution  was  contained  in  the  so-called  "guilt 
clause",  M.  Spaak  expressed  the  view  that  tlie 
Committee  ought  to  be  concerned  less  with  con- 
demnation than  with  finding  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  He  believed  that  many  delegates  would 
accept  the  French  amendment  if  the  compromise 
were  real  and  if  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugo- 
slavia would  undertake  to  collaborate  loyally  with 
the  Commission.  Although  Belgium  was  fully 
aware  of  the  Yugoslav  contribution  to  victoi'y, 
he  felt  it  was  not  right  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
should  be  frustrated  by  the  obstinacy  of  a  single 
country.  M.  Spaak  advocated  that  at  this  junc- 
ture the  place  of  the  Security  Council  would  have 
to  be  taken  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  should 
act  along  the  Imes  of  the  resolution  of  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Lange,  of  Poland,  opened  the  discussion  on 
October  4,'"  repeating  mainly  the  remarks  which 
he  had  made  familiar  in  the  Security  Council. 
One  of  the  interestmg  remarks  of  Dr.  Lange,  how- 
ever, was  in  connection  with  Premier  Spaak's 
analysis  of  the  Subsidiary  Group's  report  of  the 
Kouka  -  Palaion  -  Triethnes  -  Beles  incidents,  in 
which  some  .500  guerrillas  were  alleged  to  have 
crossed  into  Yugoslavia.  Even  if  true.  Dr.  Lange 
thought  the  mere  crossing  of  500  guerrillas  into 
Yugoslavia  was  of  very  minor  significance.  He 
was  convinced  that  only  the  Soviet  and  Polish 
Rejiresentatives  on  the  Security  Council  had  led 
the  way  to  peace  and  security,  although  nine  other 
representatives  had  thought  otherwise. 

A  number  of  other  statements  followed,  most  ,of 
them  brief  in  character.  Mr.  Hussein  Heykel,  of 
Egypt,  declared  that  his  country  was  interested  in 
the  events  in  Greece  primarily  because  both  were 
Mediterranean  countries.'^  He  felt  that  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  maintaining  troops  both  in  Greece 
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and  in  the  Balkan  countries  was  the  strife  between 
East  and  West,  and  he  urged  that  all  foreign 
troops  be  simultaneously  withdrawn.  Mr.  Tsiang, 
.of  China,  challenged  statements  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  Greek  Government  and  noted  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Charter  to  forbid  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance which  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain had  rendered  to  Greece.  In  contrast,  "it  was  a 
well  accepted  principle  of  international  law  that 
no  State  should  give  assistance  to  subversive 
groups  among  its  neighbours."  ^'  He  accepted  the 
conclusions  of  the  Commission  of  Investigation, 
gave  his  support  to  the  American  resolution,  and 
indicated  that  the  principles  involved  in  the  Greek 
case  were  of  vital  importance  for  the  future  of 
peace  and  security.  Mr.  Fournier,  of  Costa  Rica, 
supported  the  position  of  Premier  Spaak.'' 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  United  States,  challenged 
what  he  termed  misrepresentations  which  had  been 
made  repeatedly  concerning  the  Report  of  the 
Commission,  turned  to  Dr.  Lange's  statement  as  to 
the  Subsidiary  Group,  and  declared  that  the  Polish 
Representative's  "idea  of  conciliation  appeared  to 
be  that  all  should  accept  the  Societ  Union's  point 
of  view".^  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  refrained  from 
introducing  the  evidence  in  the  case,  then  referred 
to  Premier  Spaak's  proposal  of  October  3,  namely, 
that  before  a  decision  was  adopted,  the  Committee 
should  ascertain  whether  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Yugoslavia  would  cooperate  in  executing  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly.  He 
thought  this  inquiry  essential  and  that  the  meas- 
ures taken  would  depend  on  the  attitude  of  these 
countries.  If  the  replies  were  unsatisfactory,  the 
Committee  might  want  to  reach  a  finding  as  to 
responsibility  and,  in  that  instance,  the  United 
States  would  submit  a  summary  of  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  materials  from  the  Subsidiary 
Group. 

Seiior  Lopez,  of  Columbia,  felt  that  frontier  in- 
cidents were  only  a  part  of  a  much  broader  political 
problem — the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece  "had 
suddenly  become  the  political  and  ideological  back- 
ground for  a  conflict  between  the  two  leading  mil- 
itary Powers".'"  He  was  opposed  to  any  "guilt 
clause"  and  wanted  a  genuine  declaration  of  co- 
operation from  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. A  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Greek  ques- 
tion would  make  it  possible  to  proceed  to  a  discus- 
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sion  of  the  rule  of  unanimity  in  its  appropriate 
perspective. 

Dr.  Evatt,  of  Australia,  opened  the  debate  on 
October  6  with  a  brilliant  defense  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  and  challenged  the  insults  which 
had  been  directed  against  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Wondering  what  prompted 
the  slanderous  accusations,  Dr.  Evatt  declared  that 
"the  insults  and  unfounded  charges  made  against 
Greece  had  only  confused  the  issue.  The  well-co- 
ordinated verbal  counteroffensive  hurled  against 
Greece  indicated  very  close  co-operation  between 
the  Balkan  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union,  a  fact 
which  constituted  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the 
Greek  question  since  it  revealed  a  common  aim :  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  Greek  Government  by 
force."  *"  Declaring  that  the  only  question  was 
whether  assistance  had  been  given  to  the  Greek 
guerrillas.  Dr.  Evatt  pointed  to  the  work  of  the 
Commission  and  its  Subsidiary  Group.  He 
stressed  especially  the  investigations  concerning 
the  Angistron  Lipa  and  Kapnotopos  incidents  on 
the  Bulgarian  frontier,  the  Kouka-Palaion-Trietli- 
nes  and  Beles  incidents  on  the  Yugoslav  frontier, 
and  the  Konitsa  incidents  on  the  Albanian  fron- 
tier,'^ all  of  which  "definitely  proved  that  the 
countries  bordering  on  northern  Greece  had  ma- 
terially assisted  the  Greek  guerrillas  by  permitting 
them  to  use  military  camps  situated  on  their  ter- 
ritory, by  giving  them  medical  attention  and  by 
allowing  them  to  return  to  Greece  armed". 

In  Dr.  Evatt's  view,  it  was  interesting  to  collate 
"these  positive  proofs  with  the  nonco-operative  at- 
titude of  the  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Yugoslav 
Governments  in  regard  to  the  Subsidiary  Group". 
It  was  obvious  to  him  that  "the  three  Balkan  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics which  supported  them,  were  acting  in  uni- 
son against  Greece".  Even  the  Albanian  and  Bul- 
garian replies  to  the  invitation  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  Political  Committee  were  in  almost  iden- 


"  JMd.,  p.  5. 
"  Ibid.,  pp.  5-7. 

"  md.,  pp.  7-8. 

■"/bid.,  pp.  8-9. 

^  U.N.  doe.  A/C.l/SR/67,  pp.  1^. 

"  See  U.N.  docs.  S/423,  S/434,  and  S/534  for  reports  of 
the  Subsidiary  Group  as  to  these  Incidents. 
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tical  terms.  As  to  British  and  American  assistance 
to  Greece,  Dr.  Evatt  reminded  the  Committee  of 
article  51  of  the  Charter  and  declared  that  the  as- 
sistance had  been  "given  openly,  publicly,  and  had 
only  one  aim:  to  enable  the  country  which  had 
suffered  most  from  the  war,  to  rehabilitate  itself 
and  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  Europe  as  a 
whole".  Dr.  Evatt  concluded  with  the  remark 
that  if  the  Committee  accepted  the  proofs  assem- 
bled by  the  Commission  and  its  Subsidiary  Group, 
it  ought  not  to  hesitate  in  drawing  the  conclusions 
that  the  neighbors  of  Greece  "had  broken  their 
international  obligations".  By  doing  so,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  would  simply  "be  implementing  a 
resolution"  which  had  been  approved  by  a  major- 
ity of  nine  members  of  the  Security  Council,  but 
"had  been  rendered  ineffective  by  the  use  of  the 
Soviet  veto  right". 

The  Soviet  counterblast  came  from  Mr.  Vyshin- 
sky,  who  spoke  for  about  one  hour  and  a  half. 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  reiterated  all  the  familiar  charges 
as  to  the  work  of  the  Commission.  He  attacked 
M.  Spaak  for  his  attitude  on  the  concept  of  "na- 
tional sovereignty".  He  attacked  the  "expansion- 
ist policies"  of  the  United  States.  He  charged  the 
Greek  Government  with  sole  responsibility  for 
frontier  incidents  and  said  that  although  the 
United  States  had  accused  the  neighbors  of  Greece 
of  aiding  the  guerrillas  it  had  suddenly  "dropped 
these  accusations"  because  it  did  not  believe  and 
could  not  prove  them.  The  Soviet  Delegation, 
which  he  maintained  was  seeking  only  to  solve  the 
problem,  could  not  accept  such  "horse  trading" 
and  "blackmail".    Mr.  Vyshinsky  concluded: 

The  Soviet  Delegation  has  carefully  examined  and  ana- 
lyzed all  the  most  important  documents  relevant  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission  for  Investigation  Concerning  the 
Greek  Frontier  Incidents.  We  tried  to  follow  step  by  step 
the  developments  used  to  raise  this  question  first  before  the 
Security  Council  and  now  before  the  General  Assembly. 
We  are  convinced — and  this  conviction  of  ours  is  based  on 
a  sound  foundation — facts,  facts,   and  once  more  facts. 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR/67,  pp.  4-10.  See  also,  unofficial 
translation,  Statement  on  the  Oreek  Question  by  A.  Y. 
Vyshinsky,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation,  before 
Committee  I  on  Oct.  6,  1947,  35  pp. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR/67,  p.  10. 

"°  IMd.,  pp.  10-11. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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These  facts  refute  the  accusations  levelled  at  Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria  and  Albania  and  they  testify  to  the  injustice  and 
artifieialness  of  the  claims  made  against  the  three  northern 
neiglibors  of  Greece.  To  the  contrary  these  facts  leave  no 
doubt  that  all  the  guilt  and  responsibility  for  these  develop- 
ments rest  with  the  Greek  Government  and  on  the  govern- 
ments of  those  states  which  through  their  intervention  into 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Greek  people,  by  their  support  of 
reactionary  antidemocratic  forces  in  Greece  try  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  situation  for  their  expansionist 
purposes.  Therefore,  the  Soviet  Delegation  proposes  to 
reject  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  United  States 
Delegation  and  by  some  other  delegations  since  it  operates 
with  false  data  that  are  in  contradiction  with  the  true 
data ;  the  approval  of  such  resolution  far  from  solving  the 
problem  we  are  faced  with  will  only  complicate  its  solution 
and  will  constitute  a  new  act  of  gross  injustice  with  respect 
to  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria  and  Albania,  will  be  a  new  obstacle 
to  the  promotion  of  cooperation  between  these  countries 
and  Greece,  a  new  obstacle  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
security  of  nations. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  is  convinced  that  tlie  only  right 
and  just  method  to  solve  this  problem  is  to  immediately 
withdraw  foreign  troops  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  military 
and  civil  instructors  and  the  so-called  experts,  and  give  the 
Greek  people  an  opportunity  to  settle  themselves  their  own 
problems  on  the  basis  of  democratic  principles  and  estab- 
lish with  neighboring  countries  relations  of  peace,  coopera- 
tion and  friendship  in  the  interests  of  both  the  Balkan 
nations  and  nations  of  tlie  whole  world." 

Certainly,  there  was  no  note  of  conciliation  or 
compromise  in  the  heated  utterance  of  Mr.  Vy- 
shinsky. Mr.  Ilsley,  of  Canada,  stated  that  his 
Delegation  accepted  the  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Investigation,  especially  since  "the  op- 
position had  brought  no  pertinent  criticism  against 
them".*'  He  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  competence 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  act,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  could  not  be  considered  "as 
an  infringement  of  their  sovereignty".  Canada, 
therefore,  supported  the  American  proposal  as 
amended  by  France.  If,  however,  there  was  a 
refusal  to  cooperate,  Canada  would  support  the 
first  American  proposal.  Similar  sentiments  were 
voiced  by  Mr.  Enciso,  the  Delegate  of  Paraguay .°" 
Mr.  van  Roijen,  of  the  Netherlands,  had  been  in- 
clined toward  the  French  amendment  to  the  Amer- 
ican resolution,  but  after  the  address  of  Mr.  Vy- 
shinsky he  was  inclined  to  support  the  original 
American  proposal,  since  he  believed  there  M'ould 
now  be  no  cooperation  at  all  on  the  part  of  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia.®^ 

In  an  address  on  October  7  the  Yugoslav  Rep- 
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resentative,  Dr.  Ales  Bebler,  repeated  all  the  old 
charges  against  the  Commission  and  even  asserted 
tliat  the  Belgian  Representative,  General  Delvoie, 
iiad  been  ordered  to  change  his  views  as  to  the 
mnclusions.  Finally,  he  declared  that  he  was  not 
surprised  at  the  withdrawal  of  the  "guilt  clause" 
in  the  American  resolution,  altJiough  he  felt  that 
the  entire  resolution  should  be  withdrawn,  since 
it  was  based  on  accusations  which  "in  world  public 
opinion"  were  "absolutely  untenable".  In  conclu- 
sion, Dr.  Bebler  stated : 

1.  Yugoslavia  has  not  provoked  civil  war  in  Greece  and 
offers  no  material  assistance  to  the  Democratic  Army  of 
Greece;  it  limits  itself  to  giving  asylum  to  Greek  citizens 
whose  persecutions  oblige  them  to  leave  their  country ; 
it  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  Yugoslav  constitution  and 
of  international  law,  inspii-ed  by  a  profound  sympathy 
for  the  aspirations  of  the  Greek  people  to  independence 
and  liberty ;  Yugoslavia  threatens  in  no  way  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  integrity  of  Greece ;  its  attitude  toward 
the  elements  in  Greece  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  All  the  accusations  against  Yugoslavia  are  based  ex- 
clusively on  falsehoods  and  mystifications ;  they  are  made 
with  the  intention  to  conceal  the  truly  guilty  parties  and 
to  lead  both  the  Greek  people  and  world  public  opinion 
into  error. 

3.  It  is  the  accusers  of  Y^ugoslavia  who  have  provoked 
the  war  in  Greece ;  it  is  they  who  have  sent  and  send  into 
Greece  arms  and  troops  who  have  imposed  and  impose  on 
the  Greek  people  regimes  in  their  service ;  who  stifle  the 
will  of  the  people ;  it  results  clearly  from  all  this  that  it 
is  they  who  have  reduced  to  nothing  both  the  independ- 
ence and  the  territorial  integrity  of  Greece.^s 

The  Committee  should,  therefore,  draw  its  conclu- 
sions— on  it  would  rest  "the  entire  responsibility". 

Premier  Spaak  immediately  replied  to  the  in- 
sults which  had  been  cast  in  his  direction,  reading 
the  text  of  the  telegram  which  he  had  sent  to 
General  Delvoie  instructing  him  to  make  up  his 
own  mind  as  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Commis- 
sion.^^ Hector  McNeil,  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  did  not  doubt  that  when  Dr.  Bebler  had  re- 
covered from  his  hysteria  he  would  apologize, 
declared  that  the  British  Representative  on  the 
Commission  "had  been  free  to  reach  decisions 
according  to  his  own  judgment"." 

M.  Unden,  of  Sweden,  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  a  commission,  but  felt  that  it  should 
have  broad  powers,  both  of  investigation  and  of 
conciliation,  and  proposed  that  it  should  investi- 
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gate  frontier  violations  and  also  should  consider 
and  prepare  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  entire 
Balkan  situation.'"'  A  resolution  to  that  effect  was 
presented,  calling  for  the  cooperation  of  all  parties 
concerned,  and  requesting  the  Secretary-General 
to  establish  a  committee  composed  of  members  "not 
belonging  to  the  nationalities  of  the  Parties  con- 
cerned", which  would  have  "full  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  all  necessary  facilities  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions". 

Abte  Wold,  of  Ethiopia,  also  supported  the 
idea  of  a  commission,""  but  believed  that  responsi- 
bility should  not  be  fixed  in  the  resolution,  in  the 
interest  of  cooperation.  Ambassador  Belt,  of 
Cuba,  thought  the  essential  cause  of  the  trouble  in 
Greece  was  not  frontier  incidents,  but  simply  "the 
rising  antagonism  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R."."'  He  suggested  that  the  Assembly 
not  find  anyone  guilty,  but  request  the  parties  to 
settle  their  difficulties  in  a  friendly  manner.  He 
thought  the  Assembly  should  establish  a  special 
comimission  "to  supervise  the  fulfillment  of  these 
recommendations  and  investigate  whether  politi- 
cal and  economic  independence  existed  in  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Roumania  and  Yugo- 
slavia". Mr.  Langhelle,  of  Norway,  thought  that 
among  the  many  causes  of  the  Greek  problem  were 
the  tension  between  Greece  and  its  neighbors  and 
the  internal  conflict  within  Greece.^^  The  situa- 
tion was  dangerous,  he  felt,  because  of  the  interests 
of  the  other  powers.  He  believed  the  evidence  of 
the  Commission  and  the  Subsidiary  Group  showed 
that  some  assistance,  although  it  was  not  great,  had 
been  given  to  the  Greek  guerrillas,  but  the  fact 
that  it  had  not  been  stopped  constituted  a  "sin 
of  omission".    Mr.  Langhelle  thought  the  Ameri- 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR/6S,  pp.  1-7.  See  also  Discours  de 
it.  Ales  Bebler,  Ministre-Adjoint  des  Affaires  Etrang^res 
de  la  R6puhlique  Federative  Populaire  de  Yougslavie, 
dans  la  lire  Commission,  le  7  octobre  ISJ^T,  17  pp. 

'"U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR/68,  p.  5. 

"  IMd.,  p.  5. 

"'Ibid.,  p.  6.  For  text  of  Swedish  resolution  see  U.N. 
doc.  A/C.1/205. 

"■  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR/6S,  p.  6. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  6-7. 

'"  Ibid.,  pp.  7-8. 
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can  resolution  did  not  solve  the  problem  and  he 
supported  the  Swedish  proposal. 

The  debate  was  closed  on  October  7  by  Mr. 
Melas,  of  Greece,  with  a  moderate  address"''  in 
which  he  reminded  the  Committee  of  article  2  (7) 
of  the  Charter  regarding  the  internal  affairs  of 
member  states.  He  reviewed  the  internal  history 
of  Greece  since  liberation,  pointing  to  both  British 
and  American  assistance  and  to  the  free  elections, 
under  international  supervision.  All  that  Greece 
asked,  he  said,  was  that  its  right  to  live  free  from 
interference  be  respected. 

The  Decision  of  the  Political  and  Security  Com- 
mittee 

By  October  8  the  Political  and  Security  Com- 
mittee was  ready  to  vote  on  the  various  proposals 
which  had  been  submitted  to  it.  Mr.  Muniz,  of 
Brazil,  indicated  that  he  would  accept  the  French 
amendment  to  the  American  resolution,  provided 
there  were  assurances  as  to  Albanian,  Bulgarian, 
and  Yugoslav  cooperation,^  a  proposal  supported 
by  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Mevorah  and  Mr.  Heba  had 
had  no  instructions  from  their  Governments,  and 
Dr.  Bebler,  of  Yugoslavia,  declared  that  his  coun- 
try, as  a  "founder  Member  of  the  United  Nations" 
was  "fully  conscious  of  her  duties  under  the  Char- 
ter". Mr.  Melas,  however,  reiterated  that  Greece 
was  ready  faithfully  to  implement  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Assembly.^ 

Mr.  Johnson  was  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the 
northern  neighbors  of  Greece  but  was  prepared,  in 
a  conciliatory  spirit,  to  accept  the  French  amend- 
ment if  all  four  parties  would  cooperate  with  the 
projected  special  committee.  M.  Delbos  regretted 
the  conditional  acceptance  of  his  amendment  but 
reminded  Mr.  Vyshinsky  that  conciliatory  com- 
promise did  not  necessarily  carry  evil  connotations. 
Mr.  Vyshinsky,  however,  urged  a  vote.    Since  the 


'"  Ibid.,  pp.  9-10.  See  also  Statement  made  hy  Minister 
of  State  George  Melas  of  the  Orcck  Deleriafion  Before  the 
Political  Committee  on  October  7,  19^7,  10  pp. 

"  I'.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR/69,  p.  1. 

=  /6i(i.,  p.  2. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  2-3. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  3-7. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  7.  For  detailed  record  of  voting  see  annexes 
I-III. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  8-9. 


French  amendment  did  not  exclude  the  element  of 
guilt,  Mr.  Mevorah  indicated  that  the  Bulgarian 
reply  would  be  in  the  negative.' 

There  was  further  argument,  especially  regard- 
ing procedure.  Mr.  Johnson  noted  that  no  prom- 
ise of  cooperation  had  been  forthcoming  from 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia,  while  Mr. 
McNeil  professed  his  inability  to  understand  the 
Vyshinsky  logic.  Mr.  McNeil  presented  an 
amendment  to  the  American  proposal  (paragraph 
3),  and  M.  Spaak  made  a  suggestion,  which  was 
approved  by  34  votes  to  6,  with  12  abstentions, 
whereby  the  Committee  would  vote  on  paragraphs 
5  to  14  of  the  American  resolution  before  reach- 
ing a  decision  as  to  the  "guilt  clauses"  in  the  first 
paragraphs.''  The  Committee  then  voted  as 
follows :  ^ 


Paragraph 

For 

Against 

Abrton- 
tion 

5  (Disputes) 

6  (Special  Committee)  .   .    . 

7  (Cooperation) 

8  (Special  Sessions 

10  (Headquarters) 

11  (Reports) 

12  (Procedure) 

13  (Work  in  30  days).    .    .    . 

14  (Staff,  etc.) 

34 
34 
39 
40 
39 
39 
38 
36 
39 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

15 
9 

8 
9 
U 
10 
10 
10 
9 

In  the  brief  discussion  which  followed,  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
announced  that  they  had  abstained  because  of  their 
preference  for  the  Swedish  proposal,  which  was 
now  withdrawn.  Both  Mr.  Mevorah  and  Mr. 
Heba  indicated  that  they  could  accept  neither  the 
French  amendment  nor  the  conditions  for  cooper- 
ation. Finally,  the  Chairman  read  the  following 
list  of  members  of  the  special  committee,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States:  Brazil,  Mexico,  the 
Netherlands,  Poland,  Australia,  Pakistan,  and  the 
five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 
Mr.  Lopez,  of  Colombia,  however,  proposed  that 
the  Special  Committee  be  composed  of  the  non- 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council.* 

On  October  9,  the  Chairman  reminded  the  Com- 
mittee that  it  would  have  to  decide  on  the  member- 
ship of  the  special  committee,  and  called  attention 
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to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Colombian  pro- 
posals. Ambassador  Belt,  of  Cuba,  indicated  that 
he  could  not  accept  the  American  proposal,  and 
circulated  an  amendment  that  none  of  the  members 
should  be  nationals  of  the  countries  involved  in  the 
dispute.  There  was  some  support  for  the  Cuban 
proposal  from  Venezuela,  Chile,  and  Mexico,  but 
Mr.  Johnson  indicated  that  membership  of  the 
Great  Powei-s  was  a  necessity  if  a  lasting  solution 
were  to  be  achieved.  He  also  felt  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United 
States  had  no  ulterior  motives  in  Greece  by  giving 
the  Soviet  member  full  freedom  to  observe  condi- 
tions.' 

The  representatives  of  the  eastern  European 
states  were  unimpressed  with  this  line  of  reason- 
ing, however.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  declared  that  the 
vote  on  October  8  had  been  taken  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  and  charged  that  establishment 
of  a  special  committee  would  violate  both  the 
national  sovereignty  and  the  principles  of  the 
Cliarter.  His  Delegation  would  not  approve  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  committee  and  would  not 
participate  in  its  work.  Similar  sentiments  were 
echoed  by  the  Representatives  of  Yugoslavia,  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  Byelorussia,  and  the 
Ukraine.  Dr.  Bebler,  who  repeated  his  charges  of 
bias  against  the  Commission  of  Investigation,  also 
declared  that  while  the  Soviet  position  was  an  act 
of  friendship  toward  Yugoslavia,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  committee  would  be  a  hostile  act.* 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  then  launched  into  a  bitter  at- 
tack against  the  procedure  which  had  been  adopted 
in  voting  on  the  American  resolution,  charging 
that  the  rights  of  the  minority  had  been  violated, 
and  declaring  that  in  his  conception  of  democracy, 
the  rights  of  "the  minority  should  be  heard  and  its 
views  respected".  He  had  submitted  no  amend- 
ments because  he  was  in  fundamental  disagree- 
ment with  the  entire  principle  on  which  the  Amer- 
ican resolution  rested.  Moreover,  he  saw  no  dif- 
ference at  all  between  the  French  amendment  and 
the  original  resolution,  and  stated  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  was  even  less  con- 
ciliatory.® 

Most  representatives,  however,  thought  that  the 
procedui-e  had  been  fully  in  order.  Mr.  Johnson, 
furthermore,  held  that  permanent  members  should 
be  represented  on  the  special  committee,  and  that 
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members  of  that  body  should  be  government  repre- 
sentatives, "these  Governments  being  responsible 
to  the  General  Assembly",  although  he  was  willing 
to  consider  the  suggestion  of  the  Colombian  Dele- 
gation regarding  composition  of  the  committee.^" 
The  debate  for  the  day  concluded  with  Mr.  Modze- 
lewski,  of  Poland,  reminding  the  Committee  that 
it  was  not  by  majorities,  but  by  finding  acceptable 
solutions,  that  the  Greek  problem  would  be  solved, 
and  with  Mr.  Melas  indicating  his  failure  to 
understand  how  representatives  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  voting  could  now  challenge  that  the 
"procedure  had  been  illegal"." 

The  next  day,  October  10,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  7, 
with  9  abstentions,  the  Committee  decided  to  con- 
tinue with  its  discussion  of  the  composition  of  the 
special  committee  and  then  to  dispose  of  an  Egyp- 
tian proposal  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  draft- 
ing subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the 
various  proposals  which  had  been  made.^-  Mr. 
Ilsley,  of  Canada,  who  thought  the  Greek  question 
more  grave  than  that  of  Palestine,  since  it  in- 
volved "the  question  of  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security",  then  proposed  that  the 
special  committee  be  composed  of  Australia,  Bra- 
zil, China,  France,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Pak- 
istan, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
seats  being  held  open  for  Poland  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics."  Mr.  Johnson  ac- 
cepted this  suggestion,  hoping  for  the  participa- 
tion of  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union,  a  feeling 
which  was  generally  shared.  Mr.  Unden,  of  Swe- 
den, expressing  the  view  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, stated  that  he  could  not  see  that  the  draft  res- 
olution of  the  United  States  was  incompatible  with 
the  sovereign  rights  of  states,  and  declared  that. 


'U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR/70,  pp.  1-2.  For  Cuban  proposal 
see  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/209. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR/70,  pp.  2-6.  For  verbatim  remarks 
of  Dr.  Bebler  and  Dr.  Lange,  see  verbatim  record,  pp.  32-41, 
202-211. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR/70,  pp.  8-9;  verbatim  record,  pp. 
103-126. 

"°U.N.  doe.  A/C.l/SR/70,  p.  10.  Mr.  Lopez  had  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  as  an  amendment.  Ibid.,  pp.  7-8 ;  U.N. 
doc.  A/C.1/210. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR/70,  p.  10. 

"  U.N.  docs.  A/C.l/SR/71,  pp.  1-2 ;  A/C.1/208. 

"^U.N.  docs.  A/C.l/S'R/71,  pp.  2-3;  A/C.1/211. 
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once  adopted,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  cooperate  in 
order  to  insure  peace  and  security.  The  Swedish 
Representative  believed  that  the  special  committee 
should  be  composed  of  outstanding  personalities 
and,  since  the  Amei'ican  resolution  was  based  on 
the  principle  of  representation,  his  Delegation 
would  abstain  from  voting  on  composition  but 
would  not  reject  the  establislmient  of  such  a  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Gromyko,  however,  who  recalled  the 
reasons  for  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  special  committee,  thought  it  incor- 
rect to  decide  on  the  composition  of  the  committee 
before  all  other  pending  proposals  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  decided  upon.'* 

The  Final  Vote  of  the  Political  and  Security 
Committee 

Once  more  the  Committee  proceeded  to  vote, 
first  on  the  Cuban  proposal,  which  was  rejected 
by  22  to  4,  with  19  abstentions.*'  The  Colombian 
proposal  was  then  considered.  Mr.  Johnson  indi- 
cated his  inability  to  accept  it  as  an  amendment, 
and  rejected  Dr.  Lopez'  contention  that  the  Greek 
situation  essentially  involved  a  conflict  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  He  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  "only  wanted  to  up- 
hold the  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Greece,  which  it  considered  seriously 
endangered".  In  quick  order  the  Colombian  pro- 
posal as  to  membership  was  rejected  by  14  to  3, 
with  26  abstentions,  while  the  Canadian  proposal 
as  to  membership  was  approved  by  32  to  1,  with 
12  abstentions."  The  Delegates  of  Poland,  the 
Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  and  Yugoslavia  announced 
that  they  had  not  voted  at  all,  but  the  Chairman 
indicated  that  there  was  no  category  for  repre- 
sentatives present  but  not  participating  in  the 
vote." 

Following  this  maneuver  the  Egyptian  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  drafting  subcommittee  was 
rejected  by  23  to  6,  with  18  abstentions.*^  With  the 
rejection,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  6,  with  16  abstentions, 
of  the  Colombian  amendment  to  delete  any  con- 
demnation from  the  final  resolution,'*  the  Political 


and  Security  Committee  was  essentially  ready  to 
vote  on  the  American  resolution  as  a  whole. 

There  was,  however,  more  discussion  on  October 
11  prior  to  the  final  vote.^  Although  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  eastern  European  states  continued 
to  challenge  the  procedure  in  voting  and  also  to 
oppose  the  "guilt  clause"  even  in  modified  form, 
M.  Delbos  announced  acceptance  of  the  British 
amendment,^*  declaring  that  his  object  was  to 
"obtain  the  largest  possible  majority".  In  so  act- 
ing the  Committee  would  merely  note  the  findings 
of  the  Commission,  and  M.  Delbos  thought  the 
majority  of  the  Commission  had  "clearly  estab- 
lished that  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  had 
facilitated  the  action  of  the  Greek  partisans,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  constant  crossings  of  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Greece".  Mr.  Johnson  reit- 
erated his  conviction  as  to  the  findings  of  the 
Commission,  but  was  ready  to  accept  the  Anglo- 
French  amendment.  This  was,  likewise,  substan- 
tially the  position  of  Mr.  McNeil. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  however,  was  to 
reiterate  his  charges  as  to  the  voting  procedure 
and  as  to  the  situation  in  Greece,^^  and  then  to  state 
categorically  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  take  no 
part  in  the  activities  of  the  special  committee. 
Mr.  Johnson  reiterated  his  own  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  Commission  of  Investigation, 
while  M.  Delbos  expressed  a  similar  view  and 
reaffirmed  that  the  Report  constituted  a  sufficient 
justification  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  special 
committee.  As  the  debate  continued.  Sir  Carl 
Berendsen,  of  New  Zealand,  wondered  why  Yugo- 
slavia was  so  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
special  committee  if,  as  asserted,  it  was  merely 
giving  asylum  to  political  refugees.  The  discus- 
sion ultimately  closed  with  Dr.  Lange,  of  Poland, 
repeating  that  his  country  could  not  participate  in 
the  work  of  the  special  committee,  but  stating  that 
it  "was  ready  to  assist  in  any  attempt  at  concilia- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Charter." "' 

The  Political  and  Security  Committee  then  re- 
sumed its  voting  on  the  American  resolution  and 


"  U.N.  doe.  A/C.4/SR/71,  pp.  2-A. 
"  /6id.,  p.  4. 
"/6»d.,  pp.  4-6. 
"/bid.,  pp.  6-7, 
"/6id.,  p.  7. 


'/6t(i.,  pp.  8-9. 

°U.N.  cI(M-    .\'(M/SR/72.  pp.  1-12. 
'U.N.  doe.  A/C.l/207/Corr.  1. 
'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR/72,  pp.  3-4. 
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approved  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Anglo-French 
amendment  on  the  "guilt  clause"  by  32  to  7,  with 
13  abstentions."*  The  second  paragraph,  calling 
on  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  to  do  noth- 
ing which  could  aid  the  Greek  guerrillas,  was  ap- 
proved by  34  to  7,  with  11  abstentions.  The  first 
two  paragraphs  of  the  American  resolution,  as 
amended,  were  then  approved  by  37  votes  with  14 
abstentions  and  38  votes  with  14  abstentions,  re- 
spectively. The  American  resolution  as  a  whole 
was  then  approved  by  36  to  6,  with  10  abstentions. 
The  day  concluded  with  Dr.  Bebler  charging  that 
"the  majority  of  the  Committee  was  guilty  of  an 
act  of  grave  injustice  against  his  country.  Yugo- 
slavia would  draw  her  own  conclusions."  ^^ 

The  Soviet  Proposal 

There  was  sometliing  of  a  renewal  of  the  debate 
on  October  13,  when  the  Soviet  resolution,=°  which 
leveled  responsibility  on  the  Greek  Government 
and  called  for  the  removal  of  foreign  troops  from 
Greece  and  for  supervision  of  American  economic 
assistance,  came  up  for  a  vote.  The  Representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
Byelorussia,  and  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  repeated 
all  their  charges  regarding  both  the  Commission 
of  Investigation  and  British  and  American  policy 
in  Greece.^'  All  felt  that  only  the  Soviet  resolu- 
tion got  at  the  heart  of  the  matter  by  offering  a 
"genuine"  solution  based  on  an  "objective  consid- 
eration" of  the  "facts".  Mrs.  Sekaninova,  of 
Czechoslovakia,  summed  up  the  position  by  stat- 
ing: 

Whereas  the  United  States  proposal  was  not  based  on 
any  fact  established  objectively  and  did  not  permit  either 
the  Committee  or  the  Assembly  to  assume  their  responsi- 
bilities, the  Soviet  resolution  gave  a  clear  analysis  of  the 
situation  and  proposed  a  solution  to  the  problem  based  on 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  and  the  sovereignty  of 
States.^* 

There  were  brief  replies  to  the  representatives 
of  the  eastern  European  states,  especially  from  Mr. 
McNeil  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  latter  recalling  that 
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the  two  essential  parts  of  the  Soviet  proposal  had 
been  discussed  in  full  and  rejected  by  the  Security 
Council  as  unnecessary  and  unjustified. 

Finally  a  paragraph-by-paragraph  roll-call 
vote  was  taken,  and  in  the  vote  on  the  resolution 
as  a  whole  the  Soviet  proposal  was  defeated  by 
40  to  6,  with  11  abstentions." 

The  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Committee 

Following  acceptance  by  Committee  I  of  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  special  committee,  the  prob- 
lem was  referred  on  October  18  to  the  Adminis- 
trative and  Budgetary  Committee,  which  was 
asked  to  give  "urgent  priority"  to  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  matter.^"*  The  Committee  was  ad- 
vised of  the  work  of  Committee  I,  and  budgetary 
estimates  were  based  on  the  understanding  that 
tliere  would  be  some  25  members  of  the  secretariat, 
together  with  8  people  locally  recruited,  with  head- 
quarters at  Salonika  for  the  remainder  of  1947 
and  for  the  full  year  1948.'^ 

In  the  discussions  of  the  Committee  on  October 
18,  an  attempt  was  made  to  avoid  political  discus- 
sion, although  it  was  not  entirely  successf  ul.''"  The 
representatives  of  the  eastern  European  states  an- 
nounced seriatim  that  they  would  not  participate 
in  any  way  in  the  work  of  the  commission  and 
sought  to  prevent,  by  one  means  or  another,  any 
recommendation  as  to  appropriations,  although 
this  move  was  rejected  by  31  to  6,  with  6  absten- 
tions. Finally  the  estimates,  involving  a  sum  of 
$611,440,  were  approved  by  32  to  6,  with  7 
abstentions.*' 

Tiie  General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  spent  two  days  discuss- 
ing the  Greek  problem,  finally  approving  the 
American  resolution  on  October  21.  The  debate 
was  opened  on  the  afternoon  of  October  20,  when 
the  reports  of  the  Political  and  Security  and  Ad- 
ministrative Budgetary  Committees  were  pre- 
sented to  the  plenary  session.'* 


"TJ-N.  doc.  A/C.l/207/Corr.  1.     For  the  record  of  all 
roll-call  votes  see  annex. 

==  U.N.  doe.  A/C.l/SR/72,  p.  12. 
"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/199. 
^  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/SR/73,  pp.  2-3. 
»  rbid.,  p.  2. 


^  For  the  detailed  vote  see  ibiS,.,  pp.  11-14,  or  annex. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.5/1T0. 

"'  U.N.  docs.  A/C.1/409 ;  A/C.5/172. 

■^U.N.  doc.  A/C.5/SR/70,  pp.  1-10. 

■^  U.N.  doc.  A/415. 

"  UJ^.  docs.  A/.409/Corr.  1 ;  A/415. 
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Mr.  Vyshinsky  began  the  formal  discussion  with 
a  two-hour  statement,  repeating  all  his  earlier 
arguments  and  indicating  that  his  adversaries  had 
not  bothered  to  reply.  Among  other  things,  he 
charged  falsification  of  documents  in  the  Com- 
mission of  Investigation  but  admitted  that  Greek 
guerrillas  had  received  assistance  from  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  in  the  form  of  sanctu- 
ary and  hospitalization,  but  nothing  else.^^  Dr. 
Lange  made  the  same  general  observations  and 
finally  offered  a  resolution  in  which  he  called  for 
the  removal  of  all  foreign  military  missions,  in- 
structors, and  other  military  experts  from  Greece, 
and  asked  for  a  report  to  the  Secretary -General  on 
this  matter  not  later  than  January  1,  1948.'*  Jan 
Masaryk  announced  his  opposition  to  the  Amer- 
ican resolution,  expressing  the  view  that  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  special  committee  would  be 
wasted  and  indicating  that  he  was  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  the  "findings,  accusations,  and  con- 
clusions" of  the  Commission  made  up  "an  unsatis- 
factory document"  from  which  to  build  a  perma- 
nent structure  of  peace  in  Greece." 

Mr.  Johnson  reaffirmed  his  confidence  in  the  find- 
ings of  the  Commission,  and  then  described  the 
resolution  which  had  just  been  approved  by  the 
Political  and  Security  Committee.^'  He  expressed 
regret  that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  had 
declaimed  their  inability  to  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  special  committee,  but  argued  that  the 
United  Nations  would  increase  its  ability  to  meet 
future  tests  and  to  take  new  steps  toward  the  ex- 
tension of  the  benefits  of  the  Charter,  and  thereby 
contribute  to  the  cause  of  peace,  by  approving  the 
resolution. 

The  discussion  continued  with  a  statement  by 
Ambassador  Kosanovic,  of  Yugoslavia,  who  gave 
his  version  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  case  and, 
once  more,  repeated  all  the  charges  against  the 
Commission,  the  Greek  Government,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.     While  all  the 


other  Balkan  countries  had,  through  "democracy", 
solved  their  problems  peacefully,  he  asserted,  "only 
Greece"  had  "remained  outside  this  democratic 
renaissance  in  the  Balkans".'® 

Dr.  Evatt  opened  the  debate  on  October  21.*" 
Among  other  things  he  upheld  the  work  of  the 
Commission  of  Investigation,  dismissing  the 
charges  against  it  as  "the  old  story — you  appoint 
someone  to  find  out  the  facts,  and  if  the  verdict  is 
against  you — like  disappointed  litigants — you  do 
not  like  the  inquiry."  Dr.  Evatt  also  noted  the 
failure  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  to 
cooperate  with  the  Subsidiary  Group  and  to  offer 
any  indication  whatsoever  that  they  would  cooper- 
ate with  the  special  committee,  but  also  pointed  to 
the  identical  language  and  the  concerted  tactics 
employed  in  refusing  cooperation,  stressing  the 
Bulgarian- Yugoslav  agreement  of  August  2, 1947, 
in  this  comiection.    In  conclusion,  he  remarked : 

I  believe  that  the  appointment  of  this  commission  will 
not  only  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations  in  that  it 
can  see  that  the  threat  of  force  or  the  application  of  foi'ce 
is  not  made  surreptitiously  and  secretly  without  an  open 
declaration  of  war,  but  it  will  ultimately  assist  in  the 
protection  of  the  people  of  Greece  so  that  they  will  have  a 
chance  to  reconstruct  their  shattered  economy,  and  they 
will  be  able  to  lead  decent  lives  as  citizens  of  a  country 
which  has  rendered  epic  service  to  the  heroic  cause  of  the 
Allies  in  the  great  war. 

The  debate  continued  with  Mr.  Tsaldaris  deny- 
ing charges  which  had  been  made  against  him, 
particularly  regarding  an  alleged  proposal  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1946  to  partition  Al- 
bania between  Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  and  indi- 
cating that  if  members  did  not  vote  in  favor  of 
maintaining  United  Nations  principles  "the  edifice 
of  our  organization  will  be  undermined".*'  Mr. 
Kiselev,  of  Byelorussia,  repeated  the  Soviet  thesis, 
as  did  Dr.  Manuilsl^,  of  the  Ukraine."  M. 
Delbos,  who  had  been  bitterly  attacked  during 
the  course  of  the  debate,  declined  to  I'eply  to  ad 
hominem  arguments.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
adversaries  of  the  resolution  had  done  *' — 


"^  U.N.  doc.  A/PV/97,  pp.  2-320.  The  Polish  Representa- 
tive did  falsify  a  portion  of  the  documentation  with  re- 
spect to  the  visit  to  Markos.  See  The  United  Nations  and 
the  Prollem  of  Greece  (Department  of  State  publication 
2909),  p.  15. 

"  U.N.  docs.  A/PV/97,  pp.  321-382 ;  A/411. 

"  U.N',  doc.  A/PV/9S,  pp.  2-13. 


■-^  Ibid.,  pp.  13-29. 

""lUd.,  pp.  31-91. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/PV/99,  2-33. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  33-62. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  63-94 ;  U.N.  doc.  A/PV/lOO,  pp.  2-33. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/PV/99,  pp.  84-93. 
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their  utmost  to  prove  that  Yugoslavia,  Albania  and  Bul- 
garia are  not  responsible  for  the  situation  which  prevails 
at  present.  We  perfectly  well  understand  that  the  three 
countries  involved,  and  Yugoslavia  in  particular,  which 
is  a  charter  member  of  our  Organization,  seek  to  deny 
accusations  which  they  consider  unsound  or  unfounded. 
That  is  natural,  but  the  more  they  insist  on  proving  their 
innocence,  the  more  they  prove  their  conviction  that  they 
do  not  have  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  neighbouring  country. 

M.  Delbos  could  not  understand  the  argument 
concerning  national  sovereignty,  which  had  been 
used  against  the  establishment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee, and  believed  that  the  violent  language  and 
vituperation  which  had  been  employed  in  the  de- 
bate by  certain  delegations  would  not  serve  the 
cause  of  world  peace.  Hector  McNeil,  anxious  not 
to  prolong  the  debate,  felt  that  the  charges  made 
by  the  representatives  of  the  eastern  European 
states  had  been  well  handled  by  Dr.  Evatt,  and 
believed  that  the  repeated  production  of  "a  mosaic 
of  parrot  cries,  a  jig-saw  puzzle  of  pieces  and  snip- 
pets achieved  by  much  diligence,  much  glue  and 
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much  scissor  work"  was  not  a  good  substitute  for 
reasoned  deliberation." 

Finally,  before  the  vote  was  taken,  Mr.  Gromyko 
reiterated  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  take  no 
part  in  the  special  committee  which  was  about  to 
be  established  by  the  General  Assembly.  Holding 
open  a  seat  for  the  Soviet  Union  was,  therefore, 
"meaningless  and  useless."  *^ 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  resolution  orig- 
inally proposed  by  the  United  States,  as  amended 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  France, 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Political  and  Se- 
curity Committee  on  October  11  by  a  vote  of  36  to 
6,  with  10  abstentions.  In  conclusion,  it  was  ap- 
proved in  the  General  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  40 
to  6,  with  11  abstentions.^'  The  Polish  resolution 
was  then  rejected  by  a  vote  of  34  to  7,  with  16 
abstentions.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  attempted  to  obtain 
a  paragraph-by-paragraph  roll-call  vote  on  the 
Soviet  resolution,  but  the  President  objected  and 
was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  25  to  9.  The  Soviet 
resolution  was  then  rejected  by  a  vote  of  41  to  6, 
with  10  abstentions.*' 


Text  of  Resolution  Submitted  by  the  First  Committee*^ 

Threats  to  the  Political  Independence  and  Terri- 
torial Integrity  of  Greece 

1.  Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  have 
expressed  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  their  de- 
termination to  practise  tolerance  and  to  live  together  in 
peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbours  and  to  unite 
their  strength  to  maintain  international  peace  and  se- 
curity ;  and  to  that  end  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  obligated  themselves  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter, 

2.  The    General    Assembly    of    the    United    Nations, 
Saving  considered  the  record  of  the  Security  Council 

proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  complaint  of  the  Greek 
Government  of  3  December  1946,  Including  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Commission  of  Investigation  established  by 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  19  December  1946  and 
information  suppUed  by  the  Subsidiary  Group  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Investigation  subsequent  to  the  report  of  the 
Commission ; 

3.  Taking  account  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  of 


Investigation  which  found  by  a  majority  vote  that  Albania, 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  had  given  assistance  and  support 
to  the  guerrillas  fighting  against  the  Greek  Government ; 

4.  Calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  to  do 
nothing  which  could  furnish  aid  and  assistance  to  the  said 
guerrillas ; 

5.  Calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  on  the 
one  hand  and  Greece  on  the  other  to  co-operate  in  the 
settlement  of  their  disputes  by  peaceful  means,  and  to  that 
end  recommends : 

(1)  That  they  establish  normal  diplomatic  and  good 
neighbourly  relations  among  themselves  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ; 

(2)  That  they  establish  frontier  conventions  providing 
for  effective  machinery  for  the  regulation  and  control  of 
their  common  frontiers  and  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
frontier  incidents  and  disputes; 

(3)  That  they  co-operate  in  the  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  presence  of  refugees  in  the  four 


*  U.N.  doc.  A/PV/lOO,  pp.  53-82. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  82-90. 

'  Ihid.,  pp.  83-100.    See  annex  for  record  vote. 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/PV/lOO,  pp.  103-122. 
"Adopted  at  the  100th  plenary  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  Oct.  21,  1947. 
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States  concerned  through  voluntary  repatriation  wherever 
possible  and  that  they  take  effective  measures  to  prevent 
the  participation  of  such  refugees  in  political  or  military 
activity ; 

(4)  That  they  study  the  practiciibillty  of  concluding 
agreements  for  the  voluntary  transfer  of  minorities  ; 

6.  Establishes  a  Special  Committee: 

(1)  To  observe  the  compliance  by  the  four  Governments 
concerned  veith  the  foregoing  recommendations ; 

(2)  To  be  available  to  assist  the  four  Governments 
concerned  in  the  implementation  of  such  recommenda- 
tions ; 

7.  Recommends  that  the  four  Governments  concerned 
co-operate  with  the  Special  Committee  in  enabling  it  to 
carry  out  these  functions ; 

8.  Authorizes  tlie  Special  Committee,  if  in  its  opinion 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  prior  to  its  next  regular 
session  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  to  recommend  to  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  that  a  special  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly be  convoked  as  a  matter  of  urgency ; 

9.  Decides  that  the  Special  Committee 

(1)  Shall  consist  of  representatives  of  Australia,  Brazil, 
China,  France,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America,  seats 
being  held  open  for  Poland  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics ; 


(2)  Shall  have  its  principal  headquarters  in  Salonika 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  four  Governments  con- 
cerned shall  perform  its  functions  in  such  places  and  in 
the  territories  of  the  four  States  concerned  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate ; 

(3)  Shall  render  a  report  to  the  next  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  to  any  prior  special  session 
which  might  be  called  to  consider  the  subject  matter  of 
this  resolution,  and  shall  render  such  interim  reports  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate  to  the  Secretary-General  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Members  of  the  Organization  ;  in  any  reports 
to  the  General  Assembly  the  Special  Committee  may  make 
such  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  as  it 
deems  fit ; 

(4)  Shall  determine  its  own  procedure,  and  may  estab- 
lish such  sub-committees  as  it  deems  necessary ; 

(5)  Shall  commence  its  work  within  thirty  days  after 
the  final  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  on  this  resolu- 
tion, and  shall  remain  in  existence  pending  a  new  decision 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

10.  The  General  Assembly 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  assign  to  the  Special 
Committee  staff  adequate  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  duties, 
and  to  enter  into  a  standing  arrangement  with  each  of  the 
four  Governments  concerned  to  assure  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, so  far  as  it  may  find  it  necessary  to  exercise  its 
functions  within  their  territories,  of  full  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  all  necessary  facilities  for  the  performance  of 
its  functions. 


Tabulations'of  Voting 

<^  TABLE  I 

The  Vote  on  the  United  States  Resolution,  Committee  I,  October  8  and  11,  1947 
(U.N.  docs.  A/C.1/191;  A/C.l/SR/69,  p.  7;  A/C.l/SR/72,  pp.  9-10;  and  A/409) 


Proposal 

For 

Against 

Abstention 

Anglo-French     Amendment 

(32)   Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 

(7) Byelorussian  S.  S.  R., 

(13)      Afghanistan,     China, 

(U.  N.  doc.  A/C.1/207/ 

gium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada, 

Czechoslovakia,     Ice- 

Colombia, Denmark, 

Corr.  1)  modifying  "guilt 

Chile,  Cuba,  Dominican  Re- 

land, Poland,  Ukrain- 

Egypt, India,  Iran,  Iraq, 

clause". 

public,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 

ian  S.  S.  R.,  U.  S.  S.  R., 

Lebanon,    Norway,   Saudi 

Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Hon- 

Yugoslavia. 

Arabia,  Sweden,  Yemen, 

duras,  Luxembourg,   Mexico, 

Netherlands,    New    Zealand, 

Nicaragua,  Pakistan,  Panama, 

Paraguay,   Peru,   Philippines, 

Siam,  South  Africa,  Turkey, 

U.K.,  U.S.A.,  Uruguay.  Vene- 

zuela. 
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The  Vote  on  the  United  States  Kesolution,  Committee  I,  October  8  and  11,  1947 — Continued 


Proposal 

For 

Against 

Abstention 

Anglo-French     Amendment 
(U.  N.  doc.  A/C.1/207/ 
Corr.  1)  on  aid  to  guer- 
rillas. 

(34)   Argentina,   Austraha,  Bel- 
gium, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  Cuba,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Ethiopia,  France, Greece,  Hon- 
duras, Luxembourg,   Mexico, 
Netherlands,     New    Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Pakistan,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,   Philippines, 
Siam,  South  Africa,  Turkey, 
U.K.,  U.S.A.,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
zuela. 

(7)   Byelorussian    S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia,   Ice- 
land, Poland,  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,U.S.S.R.,  Yugo- 
slavia. 

(11)  Afghanistan,  Colombia, 
Denmark,    Egypt,    India, 
Iraq,    Lebanon,    Norway, 
Saudi     Arabia,     Sweden, 
Yemen. 

Paragraph  1  (U.  N.doc.A/ 
C. 1/191)  (as  amended). 

(ZT)             .                   

(14). 

Paragraph  2  (U.  N.  doc.  A/ 
C.1/191)  (as  amended). 

(SSI                                         .    .    . 

(14). 

Paragraph  S  (U.  N.  doc.  A/ 
C.1/191). 

(Replaced) 

Paragraph  4  (U.  N.  doc.  A/ 
C.1/191). 

(Replaced) 

Paragraph  5  (U.  N.  doc.  A/ 
C.1/191)  on  settlement  of 
disputes. 

r34")                             

(15). 

Paragraph   6   (U.   N.   doc. 
A/C. 1/191)    establishing 
special  committee. 

(34)               

(6) 

(9). 

Paragraph   7   (U.   N.   doc. 
A/C. 1/191)    on   coopera^ 
tlon    with    special   com- 
mittee. 

(39) 

(6) 

(8). 

Paragraph    8    (U.N.    doc. 
A/C.1/191)     on     special 
session    of    General    As- 
sembly. 

(40)                 

(6) 

(9). 

Paragraph    9    (U.N.    doc. 
A/C. 1/191)   on  member- 
ship as  amended  by  Can- 
ada (U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/211). 

(321 

(1) 

(12). 

Paragraph   10   (U.N.    doc. 
A/C.1/191)      on      head- 
quarters. 

(39')          

(6) 

(11). 

Paragraph  11  on  reports  of 
special  committee. 

(391      

(6) 

(10). 

Paragraph  12  on  procedure 

f381                                       .        .    . 

(6) 

(10). 
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The  Vote  on  the  United  States  Resolution,  Committee  I,  October  8   and  11,  1947 — Continued 


Proposal 

For 

Against 

Abstention 

Paragraph  13:  special  com- 
mittee work  in  30  days. 

(36) 

(6) 

(10). 

Paragraph  H:  staff,  facili- 
ties. 

(39) 

(6) 

(9). 

U.S.  resolution  as  amended 
(U.  N.  doc.  A/409/Corr. 
1). 

(36)   Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  China,  Cuba,  Colombia, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France, 
Greece,    Honduras,    Iceland, 
Iran,    Luxembourg,    Mexico, 
Netherlands,    New    Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Pakistan,  Panama, 
Paraguay,   Peru,   Philippines, 
Siam,  Turkey,  South  Africa, 
U.K.,  U.S.A.,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
zuela. 

(6)    Byelorussian  S.  S.  R., 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Ukrainian     S.     S.    R., 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  Yugoslavia. 

(10)  Afghanistan,  Denmark, 
Egypt,   India,   Iraq,   Leb- 
anon, Norway,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Sweden,  Yemen. 

TABLE   II 


The  Vote  on  the  Colombian  Amendment  (Part  I)  to  the  United  States  Resolution,  Committee  I, 

October  10,  1947 


(U.N.  docs.  A/C.1/SR.71,  pp.  8-9;  A/C.1/210) 

Proposal 

For 

Against 

Abstention 

To  delete  from  final  resolu- 

(6) Byelorussian  S.  S.  R., 

(29)   Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 

(16)     Afghanistan,      Chile, 

tion   any   condemnation 

Colombia,     Poland, 

gium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada, 

Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 

of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 

Ukrainian     S.     S.    R., 

China,    Costa    Rica,    Cuba, 

Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethi- 

Yugoslavia. 

U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 

Dominican    Republic,    Ecua- 

opia,    Guatemala,     India, 

dor,  France,  Greece,  Hondu- 

Lebanon,    Mexico,     Nor- 

ras,   Iceland,    Iran,    Liberia, 

way,  Saudi  Arabia,  Swe- 

Luxembourg,   Netherlands, 

den,    Venezuela,    Yemen. 

New     Zealand,      Nicaragua, 

Paraguay,  Peru,   Philippines, 

South  Africa,   Syria,    U.    K., 

U.  S.  A.,  Uruguay. 
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TABLE  III 

The  Vote  on  the  Soviet  Resolution  (U.N.  Doc.  A/C.1/199),  Committee  I,  October  13,  1947 

(U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/SR.73,  pp.  11-14) 


Proposal 

For 

Against 

Abstention 

Part  I,  Preamble 

(7)   Byelorussian   S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia,  India, 
Poland,    Ukrainian    S. 
S.R.,  U.S.S.R. 

(39)   Argentina,        Australia, 
Belgium,     Bolivia,     Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  China,  Cos- 
ta  Rica,    Cuba,    Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecua- 
dor, El  Salvador,  Ethiopia, 
France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,    Honduras,    Iceland, 
Iran,  Luxembourg,  Mexico, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines, 
Siam,    South    Africa,   Swe- 
den, Turkey,  U.K.,  U.S.A., 
Uruguay. 

(10)  Afghanistan,  Colombia, 
Egypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
Venezuela,  Yemen. 

Part      II,      Paragraph      1 
(Greece  to  end  frontier 
incidents). 

(6)  Byelorussian   S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia,      Po- 
land, Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 

(30)   Argentina,  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, BrazU,  Canada,  Chile, 
China,     Colombia,     Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Re- 
public, El  Salvador,  France, 
Greece,  Honduras,  Iceland, 
Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Neth- 
erlands, New  Zealand,  Pak- 
istan,   Panama,    Paraguay, 
Peru,  Philippined,  Turkey, 
South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.A., 
Uruguay. 

(20)  Afghanistan,  Australia, 
Denmark,  Ecuador,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Norway,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Siam,  Sweden,  Syria, 
Venezuela,  Yemen. 

Part  II,  Paragraph  2  (nor- 
mal     diplomatic      rela- 
tions). 

(11)   Bolivia,      Bj^elorus- 
sian     S.S.R.,     Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,    Ethi- 
opia,  Haiti,   Iran,   Po- 
land, Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 

(17)   Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Domini- 
can Republic,  E!  Salvador, 
Greece,  Luxembourg,  Neth- 
erlands, New  Zealand,  Pan- 
ama, Paraguay,  South  Afri- 
ca,    U.K.,     U.S.A.,     Uru- 
guay. 

(27)  Afghanistan,  Australia, 
China,  Colombia,  Denmark, 
Ecuador,  Egypt,  France, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Ice- 
land, India,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Mexico,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Peru,  Philippines, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Siam,  Sweden, 
Syria,  Turkey,  Venezuela, 
Yemen. 

Part      II,      Paragraph     3 
(frontier  conventions). 

(11)    Bolivia,     Byelorus- 
sian     S.S.R.,      Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,    Ethi- 
opia, Haiti,   Iran,   Po- 
land, Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 

(18)     Belgium,    Brazil,    Can- 
ada,  Costa  Rica,   Domini- 
can    Republic,    El     Salva- 
dor, Greece,  Iceland,  Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,     Panama,     Para- 
guay,   Peru,  South  Africa, 
U.K.,  U.S.A.,  Uruguay. 

(25)  Afghanistan,  Australia, 
China,  Colombia,  Denmark, 
Ecuador,  Egypt,  France, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  In- 
dia, Iraq,  Lebanon,  Liberia, 
Mexico,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Siam,  Sweden,  Syria,  Tur- 
key, Venezuela,  Yemen. 
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Proposal 


For 


Against 


Abstention 


Part  II,  Paragraph  4  (ref- 
ugees). 


(11)  Bolivia,  Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R.,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Ethi- 
opia, Haiti,  Iran,  Po- 
land, Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 


(20)  Belgium,  Brazil,  Can- 
ada, Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Dominican  Republic,  El 
Salvador,  Greece,  Iceland, 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Panama,  Par- 
aguay, Peru,  Philippines, 
South  Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.A., 
Uruguay. 


(24)  Afghanistan,  Australia, 
China,  Colombia,  Denmark, 
Ecuador,  Egypt,  France, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  In- 
dia, Iraq,  Lebanon,  Libe- 
ria, Mexico,  Norway,  Paki- 
stan, Saudi  Arabia,  Siam, 
Sweden,  S5Tia,  Turkey,  Ven- 
ezuela, Yemen. 


Part  II,  Paragraph  6  (mi- 
norities). 


(6)  Byelorussian  S.  S.  R., 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 


(27)  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
El  Salvador,  France,  Greece, 
Honduras,  Iceland,  Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Philippines,  South 
Africa,  Turkey,  U.K., 
U.S.A.,  Uruguay. 


(23)  Afghanistan,  China,  Co- 
lombia, Denmark,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  India,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Lebanon,  Liberia,  Mexico, 
Norway,  Pakistan,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Siam,  Sweden, 
Syria,  Venezuela,  Yemen. 


Part  II,  Paragraph  6  (com- 
pliance). 


(6)  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Ukrainian  S.  S.  R., 
U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 


(31)  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
El  Salvador,  Ethiopia, 
France,  Greece,  Hondu- 
ras, Iceland,  Luxembourg, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Paki- 
stan, Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Philippines,  Turkey, 
South  Africa,  U.  K., 
U.  S.  A.,  Uruguay. 


(20)  Afghanistan,  China,  Co- 
lombia, Denmark,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Norway,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Siam,  Sweden,  Syria, 
Venezuela,  Yemen. 


Part    III    (withdrawal    of 
foreign  troops). 


(8)  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia,  Egypt, 
India,  Poland,  Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R., 
Yugoslavia. 


(33)  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
France,  Greece,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Iceland,  Luxembourg, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Pana- 
ma, Paraguay,  Peru,  Philip- 
pines, Siam,  Turkey,  South 
Africa,  U.  K.,  U.  S.  A., 
Uruguay,  Venezuela. 


(16)  Afghanistan,  China,  Co- 
lombia, Denmark,  Ethiopia, 
Guatemala,  Iran,  Iraq,  Leb- 
anon, Liberia,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Swe- 
den, Syria,  Yemen. 
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Proposal 

For 

Against 

Abstention 

Part    IV    (commission    to 
supervise  economic  aid). 

(6)    Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia,      Po- 
land, Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 

(35)  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  China,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Sal- 
vador, France,  Greece, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland, 
Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Neth- 
erlands, New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Pakistan,  Pana- 
ma, Paraguay,  Peru,  Philip- 
pines, Siam,  Turkey,  South 
Africa,  U.  K.,  U.  S.  A., 
Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

(16)  Afghanistan,  Colombia, 
Denmark,  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
Guatemala, India,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Lebanon,  Liberia,  Norway, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Sweden,  Syria, 
Yemen. 

Resolution  as  a  whole. 

(6)    Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia,       Po- 
land, Ukrainian  S.S.R, 
U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 

(40)  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  China, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Den- 
mark, Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Ethiopia,  France,  Greece, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland, 
Iran,  Luxembourg,  Mexico, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Paki- 
stan, Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Philippines,  Siam, 
Sweden,  Turkey,  South 
Africa,  U.  K.,  U.  S.  A.,  Uru- 
guay, Venezuela. 

(11)  Afghanistan,  Colombia, 
Egypt,  Guatemala,  India, 
Iraq, Lebanon,  Liberia,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen. 

TABLE  IV 

The  Vote  in  the  General  Assembly 

The  United  States  Resolution,  Octoher  SO,  194-7 

(U.N.  docs.  A/409/Corr.  1;  A/PV/lOO,  pp.  93-100) 


For 


Against 


Abstention 


(40)  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cana- 
da, Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France, 
Greece,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Iran,  Iraq,  Liberia, 
Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philip- 
pines, Siam,  Turkey,  South  Africa,  U.  K.,  U.  S.  A., 
Uruguay,  Venezuela. 


(6)  Byelorussian  S.  S.  R., 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Ukrainian  S.  S.  R., 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  Yugoslavia. 


(11)  Afghanistan,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  Guatemala,  India, 
Lebanon,  Norway,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Sweden,  Syria, 
Yemen. 
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The  Vote  in  the  General  Assembly — Continued 

The  Polish  Resolution,  October  20,  1947 
(U.N.  doc.  A/PV/lOO,  pp.  102-103) 


For 


Against 


Abstention 


(7)  Byelorussian  S.  S.  R., 
Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Po- 
land, Ukrainian  S.  S.  R., 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  Yugoslavia. 


(34)  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Domin- 
ican Republic,  El  Salvador,  France,  Greece,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Iceland,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Siam,  Turkey,  South 
Africa,  U.  K.,  U.  S.  A.,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 


(16)  Afghanistan,  China,  Den- 
mark, Ecuador,  Ethiopia, 
Guatemala,  India,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Lebanon,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Sweden,  Syria, 
Yemen. 


The  Soviet  Resolution 
(U.N.  doc.  A/PV/100.  pp.  121-122) 


For 


Against 


Abstention 


(6)  Byelorussian  S.  S.  R., 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Ukrainian  S.  S.  R.,  U.  S. 
S.  R.,  Yugoslavia. 


(41)  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salva- 
dor, Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Ice- 
land, Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Pana- 
ma, Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Siam,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  South  Africa,  U.  K.,  U.  S.  A.,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 


(10)  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  Gua- 
temala, India,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  Yemen. 
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EVIDENCE  CONCERNING  GREEK  FRONTIER  INCIDENTS 


When  the  Subsidiary  Group  of  the  Commission 
of  Investigation  Concerning  Greek  Frontier  In- 
cidents ceased  to  exist  as  a  formal  body  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1947,  as  a  result  of  the  double  veto  of 
the  Soviet  Representative  in  the  Security  Council,^ 
it  had  held  122  meetings,  had  received  written  and 
oral  evidence  from  more  than  130  witnesses,  and 
had  accumulated  about  4,000  pages  of  material. 
These  meetings  were  held  in  the  headquarters  at 
Salonika;  at  Damaskinon,  Sidirokastron,  Or- 
menion,  Milia-Therapio,  Koula,  and  Metaxades 
on  the  Greek-Bulgarian  frontier;  at  Mikrovryssi 
and  Mouries  on  the  Greek- Yugoslav  frontier ;  and 
at  Yannina  and  Lithari  ^  on  the  Greek-Albanian 
frontier,^  The  Subsidiary  Group  made  investiga- 
tions of  the  following  incidents : 

On  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  (1)  The  Angistron 
Lipa  incident  of  April  15-18,  1947,  and  the  Kap- 
notopos  incident  of  April  17,  1947;  (2)  the  Pen- 
talofos  incident  of  May  14, 1947 ;  (3)  the  Therapio 
incident  of  May  17-18,  1947;  (4)  the  Echinos  in- 
cident of  May  19,  1947 ;  the  Milia-Therapio  inci- 
dent of  June  21, 1947 ;  (5)  the  Metaxades  incident 
of  June  23,  1947;  (6)  the  Ormenion  incident  of 
June  28, 1947;  (7)  the  Ormenion  incident  of  July 
4,  1947. 

On  the  Yugoslav  frontier.  (1)  The  Kouka- 
Palaion-Triethnes  incident  of  March  31-April  1, 
1947;  (2)  the  Skra  incident  of  April  3-8,  1947; 
(3)  the  Beles  incident  of  April  21,  1947;  (4)  the 
Skra  incident  of  May  24,  1947;  (5)  the  Beles- 
Prokhoma  incident  of  July  5-6,  1947. 

On  the  Albanian  frontier.     (1)  The  Saranto- 


Editor's  note  :  The  material  herewith  presented  for  the 
first  time  in  printed  form  is  supplementary  to  The  United 
Nations  and  the  Prollem  of  Greece,  Department  of  State 
publication  2900. 

'tJ.N.  doc.  S/PV/202,  Sept.  15,  1947,  pp.  2-188.  See 
Subsidiary  Group's  discussions  of  Sept.  16,  1947,  in 
S/AC.4/SG/PV/121,  pp.  2-19.  Communications  with 
Security  Council  are  in  S/AC.4/SG/194-197. 

'  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/290 ;  S/441. 


poros  Bania  incident  of  May  19-20,  1947;  (2)  the 
Konitsa  incident  of  July  11-13  and  related  events. 

The  evidence  of  complicity  in  incidents  on  the 
part  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  in  the 
cases  examined  is  impressive  to  the  point  of  being 
conclusive,  although  it  is  based  only  on  materials 
and  witnesses  presented  by  the  Greek  Liaison  Rep- 
resentative because  of  the  fact  that  the  Albanian, 
Bulgarian,  and  Yugoslav  Governments,  despite 
their  announced  intention  to  cooperate  with  the 
Subsidiary  Group,'  refused  to  permit  any  investi- 
gation on  their  soil  under  conditions  which  would 
allow  an  objective  investigation.* 

INCIDENTS  ON  THE  GREEK-BULGARIAN 
FRONTIER 

The  Greek  Government  referred  to  the  Sub- 
sidiary Group  no  less  than  seven  frontier  incidents, 
involving  bands  crossing  frontiers,  receiving  hos- 
pitalization, arms  and  ammunition,  and  other  as- 
sistance from  Bulgarian  authorities.* 

The  Angistron  Llpa  and  Kapnotopos  incidents 

Description  of  incident.  On  May  14,  1947,  the 
Greek  Liaison  Representative  called  the  attention 
of  the  Subsidiary  Group  to  incidents  alleged  to 
have  occurred  in  the  Angistron  Lipa  and  Kapno- 
topos areas  along  the  Greek-Bulgarian  frontier, 
north  of  Eilkis.  Although  the  Soviet  Represent- 
ative sought  to  delay  action  by  the  Subsidiary 
Group,  that  body  reached  a  decision  on  May  27.* 

The  first  incident  charged  by  the  Greek  Liaison 
Representative  concerned  a  band  of  170  guerrillas 
who  attacked  the  Greek  frontier  post  at  Angistron 


"U.N.  docs.  S/372;  S/384. 

♦U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/290;  S/441. 

•  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/1 ;  S/AC.4/SG/47. 

"See  the  discussions  of  May  26  and  27  in  U.N.  docs. 
S/AC.4/SG/SB/3,  pp.  1-31,  and  S/AC.4/SG/SR/4,  pp. 
7-9.  For  convenient  summary  concerning  the  Angistron 
Llpa  and  Kapnotopos  Incidents  see  U.N.  doc.  S/423. 
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Lipa  and  Krassohori  at  7  a.m.  on  April  15,  1947. 
On  the  next  day  a  Greek  platoon  near  Angistron 
was  fired  upon  by  some  40  guerrillas  from  200 
meters  inside  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  On  April 
16  at  3 :  30  p.m.  Greek  guerrillas  were  seen  fleeing 
into  Bulgarian  territory.  It  was  also  charged 
that  guerrillas  could  be  seen  entering  and  return- 
ing from  Bulgarian  territory  on  April  17  and  18. 
A  Greek  passport  officer,  Barthelos,  and  a  Bul- 
garian frontier  officer.  Captain  Yiagov,  met  twice 
for  consultation  on  this  incident  on  the  same  day 
and  the  next  day,  but  nothing  came  from  the 
consultation. 

The  second  incident  concerned  the  evacuation 
under  escort  into  Bulgaria  of  four  wounded  Greek 
guerrillas  on  April  12  from  Kalyvia-Karali  by 
nine  guerrillas,  who  entered  Bulgarian  territory 
on  Easter  night,  April  13,  and  subsequently  re- 
turned to  Greece  to  rejoin  their  bands.' 

Examination  by  the  Subsidiary  Group.  Two 
Greek  witnesses,  Fotios  Fotiadhis  and  Dimitrios 
Papapavlou,  testified  before  the  Subsidiary  Group 
on  June  2  at  Damaskinon  and  Sidirokastron  con- 
cerning the  so-called  Kapnotopos  incident.  Fo- 
tiadhis, who  was  a  member  of  a  band  composed  of 
180  guerrillas,  testified  that  some  of  these  guer- 
rillas— 135  in  all — crossed  into  Bulgaria,  that 
wounded  were  transferred  into  Bulgaria,  and  that 
new  weapons  which  the  guerrillas  received  came 
from  Bulgaria.*  Dimitrios  Papapavlou,  also  a 
guerrilla,  declared  that  on  April  4  about  midnight 
his  band  crossed  the  frontier  near  Kalyvia-Karali, 
although  he  personally  did  not.  He  knew  the  four 
wounded  guerrillas  who  were  taken  into  Bulgaria.* 

The  Greek  case  with  respect  to  these  incidents 
rested  j^rimarily  on  the  testimony  of  four  wit- 
nesses— Apostolos  Arvantides,  Petros  Kachma- 
nides,  Christos  Yiantsos,  and  Stavres  Chargha- 
vanis — who  claimed  to  have  participated  in  the 
Angistron  Lipa  incidents  and  who  were  examined 
on  June  6-7,  1947,  in  Salonika."  All  four  wit- 
nesses saw  bands  cross  into  Bulgarian  territory, 
while  three  of  them  testified  that  they  had  crossed 
into  Bulgaria  with  other  guerrillas;  that  the 
entire  group  was  taken  under  Bulgarian  escort 


to  Berkovitsa;  that  400  to  500  Greek  guerrillas 
were  encamped  under  Bulgarian  supervision  at 
Berkovitsa,  where  hospital  facilities  were  pro- 
vided and  political  indoctrination  carried  on ;  that 
150  of  the  Berkovitsa  inmates  were  sent  back  to 
Greece  in  three  detachments,  having  been  armed 
and  supplied  at  the  frontier  on  May  3,  7,  and  10  to 
11.  Each  of  the  witnesses  claimed  to  have  been 
a  member  of  one  of  the  three  expeditions.  Two 
of  the  witnesses  claimed  to  have  pei-sonal  knowl- 
edge that  certain  guerrillas  were  hospitalized  in 
the  camp  at  Berkovitsa.  Still  another  witness, 
Alexandros  Nikolaides,  who  took  part  in  the  at- 
tack on  Krassohori  on  April  15,  testified  that  the 
partisans  who  fought  in  that  encounter  entered 
Bulgaria.  He  said,  "I  saw  them  with  my  own 
eyes."  " 

Attitude  of  the  Bulgarian  Government.  Be- 
cause of  delays,  the  obstructionist  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  and  its  initial 
refusal  to  appoint  a  Liaison  Representative  with 
the  Subsidiary  Group,  that  body  was  not  able 
to  examine  Bulgarian  witnesses  concei'ning  the 
Angistron  Lipa  and  Kapnotopos  incidents. 

The  Subsidiary  Group  communicated  with  the 
Bulgarian  Government  on  May  28,  1947,  re- 
questing it  to  facilitate  the  investigation  of  the 
alleged  incidents,  asking  for  11  specified  Bulgar- 
ian witnesses,  and  inviting  it  to  present  any  wit- 
nesses it  desired.  The  Subsidiary  Group  declared 
that  it  would  enter  Bulgarian  territory  on  June  2 
at  Koula.  Although  the  Bulgarian  Government 
agreed  in  principle  on  June  1,  it  requested  10  days 
to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  Group  and 
asked  for  the  list  of  persons  to  cross  the  f rontier.'- 
The  Bulgarian  requests  were  accepted,  and  on  June 
2  the  Bulgarian  Government  was  informed  of  the 
Subsidiary  Group's  consent  to  examine  the  Bul- 
garian witnesses  on  June  11  at  Koula.  At  the 
same  time  the  Bulgarian  Government  was  asked 
to  instruct  the  frontier  authorities  to  allow  the 
Subsidiary  Group  to  enter  Bulgarian  territory  at 
Koula  and  Mt.  Lipa  to  make  an  interim  investi- 
gation of  the  Greek  allegations." 


'  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/1. 

•  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/10,  pp.  20-32. 

*  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/10-I,  pp.  2-22. 

"For  testimony  see  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/13,  pp. 
4-27    (Arvantides)  ;    ihid.,    pp.    28-45    ( Rachmanldes)  ; 
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The  Subsidiary  Group  arrived  at  Mt.  Lipa  about 
noon  on  June  3  to  examine  the  ground  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  inside  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  a  site 
connected  with  the  Angistron  Lipa  incident,  but 
was  refused  entry.  Subsequently,  on  June  4,  the 
Bulgarian  Government  explained  that  because  of 
insufficient  time  and  the  absence  of  a  qualified  Bul- 
garian representative  it  had  decided  to  postpone 
entry  of  the  Subsidiary  Group  and  proposed  that 
it  conduct  and  complete  its  investigation  on  June 
11.  This  communication  was  received  on  June 
5."  Therefore,  the  Group  carried  on  its  investi- 
gation only  on  the  Greek  side  of  the  frontier.  On 
June  5,  another  message  was  sent  to  the  Bulgarian 
Government  stating  that  the  Group  would  prob- 
ably bring  five  Greek  witnesses  connected  with  the 
incidents  under  investigation  and  transmitted 
their  names.  In  a  further  communication  on 
June  6,  the  Bulgarian  Government  was  requested  • 
to  transmit  immediately  the  list  of  its  witnesses 
and  the  itinerary  and  program  arranged  for  the 
Subsidiary  Group.  Another  message  on  June  7 
declared  that  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  have  the 
five  Greek  witnesses  cross  the  border.  On  June 
8,  the  Bulgarian  Goverimient  replied  that  the 
Subsidiary  Group  could  proceed  as  proposed. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  accumulated  on  the 
Greek  side  of  the  frontier,  the  Subsidiary  Group, 
on  June  9,  unanimously  decided  to  visit  the  alleged 
guerrilla  camp  at  Berkovitsa  and  to  send  a  message 
to  the  Bulgarian  Government  requesting  the  neces- 
sary facilities  for  a  visit  to  Berkovitsa  and  for 
other  possible  visits  necessitated  by  the  investi- 
gation.^' 

The  Subsidiary  Group  arrived  at  the  Bulgarian 
frontier  post  at  Koula  on  June  11,  having  received 
no  reply  to  its  message  of  June  9  regarding  a  visit 
to  Berkovitsa.  Although  the  Group  had  been 
promised  "all  facilities",  the  Bulgarian  Kepresent- 
ative  at  Koula,  George  Andreychine,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Bulgarian  Liaison  Repre- 
sentation with  the  Balkan  Commission,  refused  to 
allow  the  Greek  witnesses  to  enter  Bulgaria  with, 
the  Subsidiary  Group.  He  also  asserted  that  he 
had  no  instructions  to  facilitate  the  Group's  visit 
to  Berkovitsa  and  declared  that  no  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  the  Group  to  spend  the  night 
on  Bulgarian  soil.  He  therefore  suggested  that 
the  Subsidiary  Group  could  hear  the  11  Bulgarian 
witnesses  that  afternoon  and  then  return  to  Greece 
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immediately  after  the  hearings.^*  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Group  decided  by  majority  vote 
to  return  to  Salonika  without  entering  Bulgaria 
or  hearing  the  Bulgarian  witnesses.  The  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union  dissented,  and  the 
Chinese  and  Belgian  Representatives  abstained 
for  technical  reasons,  not  because  they  necessarily 
disagreed  with  the  majority  view. 

On  June  13,  after  considerable  discussion,  the 
Subsidiary  Group  decided  to  send  a  full  report  to 
the  Commission  concerning  the  Bulgarian  refusal 
to  cooperate  in  the  investigation  of  the  Angistron 
Lipa  and  Kapnotopos  incidents.  During  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  report,  a  number  of  representatives 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  Bulgarian  at- 
titude, although  the  Bulgarian  Government  was 
vigorously  defended  by  the  Soviet  Representative, 
who  contended  that  it  had  not  had  time  to  make 
preparations.  Colonel  Miller,  the  Representative 
of  the  United  States,  declared : 

"In  the  first  place,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  delegation,  the  Bulgarian  Government  has 
failed  to  fulfill  the  obligation  it  had  accepted  to- 
ward the  Subcommission  of  the  United  Nations, 
acting  under  the  authority  and  in  full  accord  with 
the  terms  of  reference  which  were  fixed  by  the 
Main  Commission  in  conformity  with  the  action 
of  the  Security  Council. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  Bulgarian  action  had 
been  deliberately  directed  toward  the  delay  of  the 
work  of  the  Subcommission  and  the  limiting  of  its 
authority. 

"In  the  third  place,  to  have  crossed  the  frontier 
on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment yesterday  would  have  established  a  prece- 
dent with  the  gravest  implications  for  the  future 
not  only  of  the  Subcommission  but,  in  my  opinion, 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization  itself.  In  so 
doing,  the  Subcommission  would,  in  effect,  have 
recognized  the  right  of  an  interested  government — 
which  itself  recognized  our  right  of  entry — to  de- 
cide not  only  when,  but  where  and  how  the  investi- 
gation by  the  Subcommission  was  to  be  carried 
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Group,  with  the  Soviet  Kepresentative  dissenting 
and  the  Belgian  and  Chinese  Representatives  ab- 
staining, declared  its  opinion  that  "the  attitude 
of  the  Bulgarian  authorities  is  evidence  of  a  desire 
to  obstruct  rather  than  to  cooperate  with  the  Sub- 
commission  in  its  investigation  of  the  Angistron 
Lipa  and  Kapnotopos  incidents." 

The  problem  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Commission  in  New  York  on  June  25,  and 
despite  the  attempt  of  the  Soviet  and  Polish 
Representatives  to  argue  that  the  Commission 
no  longer  existed  as  a  body  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, deal  with  the  matter,  the  Commission  sent 
instructions  to  the  Subsidiary  Group  to  complete 
its  investigation,  calling  attention  to  a  letter  from 
the  Bulgarian  Representative  on  the  Security 
Council  indicating  Bulgaria's  desire  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  Nations."  The  Security  Coun- 
cil itself  was  advised  of  this  action  in  a  communi- 
cation of  June  26,  1947,  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission.^" 

On  June  30,  the  Bulgarian  Government  ap- 
pointed George  Andreychine  as  Liaison  Repre- 
sentative with  the  Subsidiary  Group,  and  he  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  July  9.  At  the  discussion 
of  July  10  and  11,  the  Bulgarian  Liaison  Repre- 
sentative was  asked  questions  concerning  the  Bul- 
garian attitude,  but  his  replies  only  confirmed 
the  earlier  position  of  his  Government.  The  Bul- 
garian Government  was  ready  to  provide  the 
Group  with  facilities  for  investigation  within 
the  following  conditions : 

"The  Bulgarian  Government  feels  that  border 
incidents  which  have  actually  occurred  should  be 
investigated  on  the  very  spot  where  they  have 
taken  place,  i.e.,  on  the  border  line  itself,  and 
not  in  the  interior  of  Bulgarian  territory,  in 
Berkovitsa  or  elsewhere. 

"The  Bulgarian  Government  declares  that  the 
Greek  refugees,  who  found  asylum  in  Bulgaria 
in  accordance  with  international  law,  are  now  en- 
gaged in  work  at  the  different  farms  and  other 


"U.N.  doc.   S/AC.4/SE/89,   pp.   1-12. 

"U.N.  doc.  S/388. 

"U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/52,  July  10,  1947,  pp.  2-3. 
See  also  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/SR/53,  pp.  1-8;  S/AC.4/ 
SG/PV/55,  pp.  1-20 ;  S/AC.4/SG/92. 

"  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/89 ;  S/AC.4/SG/SR/58,  pp.  1-12. 

"U.N.  does.  S/432;  S/AC.4/287. 


enterprises  where  they  earn  their  livelihood  by 
their  labor.  In  accordance  with  international 
law,  these  refugees  are  under  the  control  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bulgarian  sovereign  authority. 
"The  Bulgarian  Government  reminds  the  Sub- 
sidiary Group  that  in  March  when  the  Investi- 
gation Commission  was  engaged  with  its  inquiry 
in  Bulgaria  it  was  invited  and  offered  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  Berkovitsa  where  the  refu- 
gees were  still  in  a  common  camp  at  that  time, 
but  the  Commission  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
do  so.  The  Bulgarian  Government  does  not  find 
[it]  justifiable  for  the  Subsidiary  Group  to  make 
a  similar  request  at  the  present  moment  when  the 
gathering  of  the  harvest  was  at  its  height  and  in 
connection  with  which  the  Greek  refugees  of  the 
said  camp  have  been  sent  to  work  at  various 
points  of  the  countryside.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  visit  to  Berkovitsa  would  be  quite  use- 
less.   .    .    ."=' 

The  Bulgarian  Representative  indicated  that  he 
had  11  witnesses  available  to  the  Commission  but 
was  unwilling,  subject  to  reexamination,  to  admit 
the  four  Greek  witnesses  into  Bulgarian  territory. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subsidiary  Group  on  July 
12,  Mr.  Andreychine  was  informed  that  under  the 
proposed  conditions  the  Subsidiary  Group  could 
not  enter  Bulgaria  to  complete  its  investigation  of 
the  alleged  frontier  incidents  of  Angistron  Lipa 
and  Kapnotopos.  Mr.  Andreychine  promised  to 
consult  his  Government  in  Sofia  and  to  present  a 
reply  by  July  17." 

The  Bulgarian  Government  did  not  reply  to 
the  Subsidiary  Group's  telegram  of  July  12  until 
July  19,^^  merely  indicating  that  it  was  prepared 
to  receive  the  Group  at  the  Koula  frontier  post 
for  an  interrogation  of  witnesses  and  to  permit  the 
Group  to  visit  "the  places  where  alleged  incidents 
of  Angistron  Lipa  and  Kapnotopos  took  place." 
It  saw  no  reason  why  the  Group  should  "pursue 
an  investigation  in  the  interior  of  Bulgarian  terri- 
tory" and  thought  that  the  Greek  witnesses  should 
be  interrogated  on  Greek  territory.  Interroga- 
tion of  Greek  witnesses  on  Bulgarian  territory 
"would  be  incompatible  with  State  sovereignty 
and  might  complicate  relations  with  Greek  author- 
ities and  even  with  the  Subsidiary  Group",  in  the 
view  of  the  Bulgarian  Government.  On  July  27 
the  Subsidiary  Group   informed  the  Bulgarian 
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Government  that  under  the  conditions  set  forth  it 
could  not  enter  Bulgaria.^* 

Other  alleged  incidents:  the  Bulgarian  attitiide. 
On  August  18  the  Subsidiary  Group  decided  to 
investigate  four  related  incidents  brought  to  its 
attention  by  the  Greek  Government  and  alleged 
to  have  occurred  in  the  same  general  area  of  the 
Greek-Bulgarian  frontier,  at  Milia-Therapio, 
Metaxades,  and  Ormenion.  The  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment was  asked  to  cooperate,  both  in  the  matter 
of  presenting  ■witnesses  and  in  facilitating  the 
field  investigation  of  the  Group.^'  On  August  27 
the  Bulgarian  Government  indicated  that  it  might 
require  about  two  months  to  prepare  its  documen- 
tation with  respect  to  the  Greek  charges.  In  order 
that  Bulgaria  be  treated  "on  an  equal  footing  with 
Greece,  Bulgarian  documentation  should  be  pre- 
pared before  the  Subsidiary  Group's  arrival  on 
Bulgarian  territory  just  as  the  Greek  Government 
had  two  months  in  which  to  prepare  charges. 
For  these  reasons  the  Bulgarian  Government  re- 
serves the  right  to  reply  as  soon  as  the  documenta- 
tion has  been  prepared."  ^*  The  Subsidiary  Group 
acknowledged  the  Bulgarian  reply  on  September 
2,  194:7,  indicating  that  it  was  looking  forward  to 
the  cooperation  of  the  Bulgarian  Government 
when  it  had  prepared  its  documentation.  Mean- 
while the  Subsidiary  Group  had  decided  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  on-the-spot  investigation  on  the  Greek 
side  of  the  frontier  "entirely  without  prejudice  to 
subsequent  investigation  on  Bulgarian  territory", 
and,  accordingly,  was  to  arrive  in  Ormenion  on 
September  2."  Evidently,  however,  it  did  not 
take  the  Bulgarian  Government  so  long  as  had 
been  anticipated  to  prepare  its  "docimientation", 
for  on  September  11  the  Subsidiary  Group  was 
advised  that  the  Bulgarian  Government,  having 
studied  the  documents  submitted  by  the  Greek 
Government  with  respect  to  the  incidents  of  June 
and  July  along  the  Greek-Bulgarian  frontier,  had 
instructed  the  "competent  Bulgarian  authorities 
to  carry  out  an  investigation  regarding  them.^* 


"U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/121. 

"  U.N.  docs.  S/509 ;  S/AC.4/296 ;  S/AC.4/SG/SR/94,  pp. 
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"U.N.  docs.  S/539;  S/AC.4/302.  On  Sept.  1  the  Sub- 
sidiary Group  left  Salonilia,  arriving  at  Ormenion  on 
Sept  2.    On  Sept.  3-4  it  examined  the  terrain  at  Greek 
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Having  examined  the  report  of  these  authorities, 
"and  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  contained  therein", 
the  Bulgarian  Government  was  "able  to  deny  cate- 
gorically the  accusations  brought  against  Bul- 
garia" by  the  Greek  Government.  Moreover,  the 
Bulgarian  Government  concluded : 

"In  view  of  the  above,  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment thinks  it  unnecessary  to  pay  any  attention 
to  these  Greek  accusations  regarding  the  four  al- 
leged incidents;  especially  as,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  genuine  violations  of  the  Bulgarian  frontier 
committed  by  the  Greek  authorities,  regarding 
which  the  Bulgarian  Government,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  these  violations,  has  more  than  once  ap- 
proached the  Security  Council  and  the  Hellenic 
Government  through  the  Allied  Control  Commis- 
sion in  Bulgaria,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken. 
The  Subsidiary  Group  at  Salonika,  in  its  turn,  has 
shown  no  interest  in  this  matter  and  has  taken  no 
action.  In  these  circumstances  the  Bulgarian 
Government  does  not  feel  able  to  give  any  assist- 
ance to  the  Subsidiary  Group  at  Salonika,  since 
the  latter's  unilateral  acts  merely  aid  and  encour- 
age the  Hellenic  Government  in  its  eflForts  to  invent 
non-existent  frontier  incidents,  in  order  to  com- 
promise Bulgaria  before  international  public  opin- 
ion and  distract  the  whole  world's  attention  from 
the  real  causes  of  the  civil  war  in  Greece." 

The  Incident  of  Greek  Frontier  Post  No.  40  CPen- 
talofos),  May  14, 1947 

The  Greek  charge.  The  Greek  Government 
charged  that  on  May  14  at  6  a.m.,  when  a  company 
of  the  551st  Battalion  was  mopping  up  in  the  for- 
est near  the  Bulgarian  frontier  at  Pentalofos 
(frontier  post  no.  40),  it  was  fired  at  with  auto- 
matics and  rifles  by  guerrillas  holding  positions 
in  the  forest  about  10  meters  from  the  Bulgarian 
frontier.  The  company  pursued  the  guerrillas, 
who  crossed  into  Bulgarian  territory  through  the 
forest.  Greek  troops  found  the  following  items 
abandoned  by  the  guerrillas:  (1)  a  pair  of  army 

frontier  post  no.  32  and  heard  witnesses  In  connection  with 
the  incidents  at  Ormenion  (June  28,  July  4,  1947).  On 
Sept.  5  the  Group  began  investigation  of  the  Milia-Thera- 
pio incident,  and  on  Sept.  6  it  began  its  Investigation  of 
the  Metaxades  incident,  returning  to  Salonika  on  Sept.  9. 
See  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/186. 
"U.N.  docs.  S/554;  S/AC.4/303;  S/AC.4/SG/188. 
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binoculars;  (2)  three  packs  of  guerrilla  proclama- 
tions; (3)  250  Bren  gun  rounds  and  6  Bren  gun 
magazines;  (4)  one  magazine  of  an  automatic  gun 
of  foreign  make  and  200  rounds;  (5)  30  rounds 
for  a  Manlicher  rifle;  (6)  10  tracer  bullets  of 
British  type;  (7)  two  British  blankets;  (8)  one 
army  ground  sheet;  (9)  two  British  haversacks 
and  one  ammunition  sack,  and  various  other  odds 
and  ends  including  a  Bulgarian  cap  such  as  those 
worn  by  Bulgarian  villagers.^" 

Depositions  of  witnesses.  Five  witnesses  made 
depositions  concerning  this  incident.^"  One  of 
these,  Capt.  Georgios  Manolopoulos  of  the  551st 
Infantry  Battalion,  declared  that  pursuit  of  the 
bandits  was  stopped  because  the  bandits,  who  were 
in  position  about  10  meters  from  the  frontier,  at 
once  entered  Bulgarian  territory.  His  group 
found  the  loot  described  above.  Manolopoulos 
went  to  the  Bulgarian  frontier  post  and  protested. 
At  that  moment  a  Bulgarian  lieutenant  with  five 
or  six  armed  soldiers  arrived,  coming  from  the 
wood.  This  testimony  was  confirmed  by  Sgt. 
Maj.  Konstantinos  Stavrakaras.  loannis  Vlas- 
sakidhis,  a  farmer  from  the  village,  who  acted  as 
a  guide  to  the  Greek  troops,  declared  that  the 
guerrillas  had  fled  into  Bulgarian  territory,  and 
testified  as  to  the  protest  of  the  Greek  officer. 
Two  other  farmers,  who  also  served  as  guides, 
Konstantinos  Gaidhantzis  and  Aryirios  Zafiria- 
dhis,  gave  similar  testimony. 

The  Incident  of  Therapio,  May  17-18, 1947 

The  Greek  charge.  The  Greek  Government 
charged  that  on  the  night  of  May  17-18,  between 
8  and  9  o'clock,  a  band  of  100  coming  from  Bul- 
garian territory  attacked  the  village  of  Therapio 
(Orestias).  After  pillaging  and  seizing  clothing 
and  victuals  from  various  houses,  the  band  loaded 
5  oxen-driven  carts  and  transported  their  plunder 
about  midnight  up  to  the  frontier  line,  very  near 
Greek  frontier  post  no.  41.  From  that  point  the 
plunder  was  carried  on  their  shoulders  into  Bul- 
garian territory." 

Depositions  of  witnesses.  Eight  depositions 
support  the  Greek  charge,  although  none  of  the 
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"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/1W. 

"U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/164 ;  B/ll/E. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/164. 

•*  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/164 ;  B/9/B. 


witnesses  actually  saw  the  guerrillas  in  this  in- 
stance cross  the  frontier.^^  Georgios  Kharissou- 
dhis  and  Dimitrios  Yiorgakoudhis,  however,  were 
taken  as  guides  by  the  guerrillas,  and  both  testi- 
fied that  they  drove  the  carts  to  the  area  of  the 
Greek-Bulgarian  border.  When  they  arrived 
about  300  meters  from  no.  41  Greek  frontier  post, 
the  bandits  themselves  drove  the  carts  toward  the 
frontier  line.  About  half  an  hour  later  the  five 
carts  were  given  back,  and  the  two  men  were  free 
to  return  to  their  village.  They  estimated  the 
band  to  be  composed  of  about  100  to  150  men.  The 
other  villagers  confirmed  this  testimony. 

The  Frontier  Incident  of  Echinos,  May  19, 1947 

The  Greek  charge.  The  Greek  Government 
charged  that  on  May  19, 1947,  an  armed  band,  after 
pillaging  the  villages  of  Melivia  and  Kotili,  in  the 
Echinos  region,  fled  towards  the  region  of  Ther- 
mal. A  light  detachment  of  the  551st  Battalion, 
dispatched  immediately  to  pursue  the  bandits, 
found  that  they  had  crossed  into  Bulgarian  terri- 

Depositions  of  witnesses.  Four  depositions  of 
witnesses  suppoited  the  above  charge.**  One  of 
these,  Khatzi  Imamoglou  Mehmet,  a  Pomak  from 
the  Bulgarian  village  of  Orakhovits,  testified 
against  the  terrorist  regime  in  Bulgaria,  indicat- 
ing that  he  had  fled  the  country  with  three  of  his 
neighbors.  At  Mt.  Khalil  Aga,  however,  they  met 
a  group  of  bandits  who  arrested  them  and  took 
them  back  into  Bulgaria  via  Thermai-Slatogi'ad. 
The  witness  managed  to  escape.  Cadet  Moutafi- 
dhis  Khristos,  of  the  551st  Battalion,  stated  that  he 
was  a  platoon  commander  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
bandits  and  that  at  about  5  p.m.  on  May  19  he  saw 
about  50  bandits  with  animals  moving  on  the 
frontier  line  and  shortly  afterwards  running  into 
Bulgarian  territory.  Pvt.  Efstratios  Kourkoutis, 
of  the  same  battalion,  testified  similarly,  as  did 
Sgt.  Nikolaos  Karakotas. 

The  Milia-Therapio  Incident,  June  21, 1947 

The  Greek  charge.  The  Greek  Government 
charged  that  when  Greek  troops  of  the  551st  Bat- 
talion were  searching  the  frontier  area  of  Milia- 
Therapio  (no.  41  frontier  post)  on  June  22,  they 
were  informed  that  on  June  21  guerrillas  had  en- 
tered the  village  to  loot  and  that  they  had  come 
from  Bulgarian  territory.    The  loot  was  carried 
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into  Bulgarian  territory  about  2  a.m.  on  June  22. 
Troops  searching  the  area  found  clear  traces  of 
the  bandits  and  followed  them  to  within  about 
1,000  meters  of  the  frontier  post.^° 

Depositions  of  witnesses.  Five  depositions 
supported  the  Greek  charges.^"  Lt.  Rigas  Kimin 
testified  that  his  platoon  followed  the  tracks  of  the 
bandits,  indicating  that  they  saw  clearly  the  foot- 
prints leading  to  the  village  of  Milia  while  others 
led  from  Bulgarian  territory  to  the  village  of 
Therapio.  The  other  witnesses  testified  as  to  simi- 
lar details. 

The  Metaxades  Incident,  June  23,  1947 

The  Greek  charge.  The  Greek  Government 
charged  that  about  40  guerrillas  crossed  Akala- 
niotiko  Rema  Revina,  west  of  Alepokhori,  and  en- 
tered Greece  at  10:  50  p.m.,  on  June  23,  1947,  and 
that  these  guerrillas  were  repulsed  by  the  Greek 
Army  and  then  reentered  Bulgaria.  In  addition, 
it  was  charged  that  about  250  guerrillas  crossed 
into  Greece  near  Greek  frontier  post  no.  53  on 
June  24  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  second  group 
of  250  guerrillas  already  in  Greece,  attacked  the 
Greek  garrison  at  Metaxades.  Upon  being  re- 
pulsed, elements  of  the  guerrillas  reentered 
Bulgaria.^' 

Depositions  of  witnesses. ^^  Eleven  Greek  sol- 
diers submitted  depositions  with  respect  to  the 
Metaxades  incident  before  the  Subsidiary  Group 
was  able  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  incident. 
Capt.  George  Levounis  testified  concerning  the  at- 
tack, indicating  his  conviction  that  the  guerrillas 
had  come  from  Bulgaria  and  had  retreated  into 
that  country.  W.  O.  Konstantinos  Michalakis  also 
declared  that  the  guerrillas  had  come  from  Bul- 
garia and  stated  that  he  "saw  men's  footsteps  and 
animal  tracks  running  across  the  Akalaniotiko 
Rema  in  the  direction  of  both  Bulgarian  and  Greek 
territory."  Sgt.  Stefanos  Moutaftsides  stated: 
"That  they  have  crossed  into  Bulgaria  towards 
Greek  territory  a  thousand  times,  I  have  seen  my- 
self in  daytime  from  the  mule  tracks  and  from 
footsteps  I  discerned  when  we  went  together  with 
our  platoon  to  look  at  the  villagers  of  Alepokho- 
rion  reap  their  fields."  That  guerrillas  had  crossed 
into  Bulgaria  was  confirmed  by  two  other  soldiers. 
Sgt.  Tordanis  Theofanides,  who  pursued  the  ban- 
dits, said  that  "we  saw  a  few  of  them  on  Bul- 
garian territory  with  our  own  eyes  and  felt  very 
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disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  attack  them." 
Lt.  Kharalambos  Kharalambopoulos  estimated 
that  about  100  guerrillas  crossed  into  Bulgaria. 
Sgt.  Argyrios  Zaravakis  also  said  that  he  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  guerrillas  cross  into  Bulgaria. 
Another  soldier,  Pvt.  Konstantinos  Trapalis,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  guerrillas,  said 
that  he  had  been  taken  into  Bulgaria,  where  he 
was  held  for  about  two  days.  In  addition,  Zissis 
Baralis,  a  guerrilla  who  had  been  impressed  into 
a  band  some  two  weeks  before,  stated  that  his  band 
had  been  led  into  Bulgaria  and  that  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  attack.  He  said:  "The  relations  be- 
tween the  bandits  and  the  Bulgars  are  very 
friendly.  A  Bulgar  civilian  led  us  into  Bulgar- 
ian territory.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Bulgarian 
authorities  support  the  bandits  and  give  them  am- 
munition and  other  supplies.  They  also  give  shel- 
ter on  their  territory.  They  often  talk  to  us  to 
fanaticize  us  against  the  Army  and  the  State." 

The  Ormenion  Incident,  June  28,  1947 

The  Greek  charge.  The  Greek  Government 
charged  that  on  June  28,  at  about  11  p.m.,  a  band 
of  about  30  men  coming  from  Bulgaria  raided 
Ormenion,  near  the  Greek-Bulgarian  frontier. 
The  band  remained  in  the  village  about  an  hour, 
during  which  time  it  burned  the  house  of  the 
rural  guard,  Khristos  Manavis,  and  plundered 
the  village  shops.  During  their  entry  from  Bul- 
garian territory  as  well  as  on  their  return,  the 
bandits  used  the  public  road  from  Ormenion  to 
Bulgaria,  which  had  been  constructed  by  the 
Bulgarians  during  their  occupation  of  Western 
Thrace.  This  road  crosses  the  Svilengrad  rail- 
way.^" 

Depositions  of  witnesses.  Four  depositions 
supported  the  Greek  charges.'"'  They  all  testi- 
fied that  the  bandits  came  from  and  returned 
to  Bulgaria  via  the  public  road.    Georgios  Theo- 


''U.N.  doc.   S/AC.4/SG/164. 

^  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/164  ;  B/19/B. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/143. 

"U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/143 ;  B/16/E.  See  also  the 
tostimony  of  Capt.  Levounis,  W.  O.  Konstantinos 
Michalaltis,  Sgt.  Stefanos  Moutaftsides,  and  Lt.  Khara- 
lambos Kharalambopoulos  on  Sept.  6,  1947,  at  Metaxades 
(S/AC.4/SG/PV/115,  pp.  2-31). 

"  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/164 ;  B/17/E. 

"See  testimony  of  Dimitrios  Deliyanidis  (S/AC.4/SG/ 
PV/111,  pp.  3-11),  Georgios  Theokharidis  (ibid.,  pp. 
12-15),  and  Stergios  Arbatzis  (ibid.,  pp.  15-24). 
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kharidis  said  that  he  had  seen  the  bandits  follow- 
ing the  road.  Khristos  Manavis  said  that  after 
the  plundering  of  the  village,  he  could  "see  them 
as  far  as  the  railway  line  following  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Ormenion  to  Bulgaria."  So  also  did 
Arbatzis  Stergios,  who  "saw  them  at  a  point  300 
meters  on  this  side  of  the  frontier  line  moving 
towards  Bulgaria  and  following  the  public  road 
which  leads  from  Ormenion  to  Bulgaria." 

The  Ormenion  Incident,  July  4, 1947 

The  Greek  charge.  In  the  Ormenion  incident 
of  July  4,  1947,  it  was  charged  that  a  large  band 
of  guerrillas  had  crossed  the  Greek-Bulgarian 
frontier  and  attacked  Ormenion,  loaded  23  com- 
mandeered oxen  carts  with  loot,  and  conscripted 
five  young  men  for  service  in  the  guerrilla  bands, 
after  which  the  band  crossed  into  Bulgaria  be- 
tween Greek  frontier  posts  nos.  30  and  31.  The 
loot  was  said  to  have  been  transferred  to  cars 
on  the  Bulgarian  side  of  the  frontier  for  trans- 
portation in  the  direction  of  Svilengrad.  Bul- 
garian guards  were  alleged  to  have  cooperated 
with  the  guerrillas  crossing  the  frontier,  and  the 
bands  were  said  to  make  their  headquarters  on 
Bulgarian  territory  at  Bora  Giala  and  near 
Greek  frontier  post  no.  31.  Finally,  it  was  stated 
that  the  guerrillas  received  arms,  ammunition, 
and  information  on  Greek  Army  movements  from 
Bulgarian  authorities." 

Depositions  of  witnesses.  Six  Greek  peasants 
of  the  Ormenion  region  all  testified  as  to  the  raid 
on  Ormenion  and  the  looting  of  the  village." 
One  of  them,  Konstantinos  IQiristidis,  said  that 
the  carts  were  abandoned  on  July  5  at  Ambelia 
on  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  He  drew  the  conclu- 
sion "that  the  plunder  looted  from  the  village  was 
transported  to  the  frontiers  with  our  carts.  Then 
from  the  frontier  the  plunder  was  loaded  onto 
Bulgarian  means  of  transportation  and  concen- 
trated on  Bulgarian  territory." 


"  U.N.  does.  S/509 ;  S/AC.4/296. 

"U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/143 ;  B/15/E.  See  also  the 
testimony  of  Konstantinos  Khristirlis  (U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/ 
SG/PV/106,  pp.  7-21 ;  S/AC.4/SG/107,  pp.  3-4)  ;  Pro- 
domos  Prodromidis  (U.N.  does.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/107,  pp. 
e-11)  ;  Constantin  Tambakoff  (U.N.  does.  S/AC.4/SG/107, 
pp.  1&-25;  S/AC.4/SG/PV/110,  pp.  8-10)  ;  Dimos  Malos- 
sidis  and  Athanasios  Ivostidis  (U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/ 
107,  pp.  12-18). 

*'  U.N.  doc.  S/379. 
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Prodomos  Prodromidis,  who  had  been  con- 
scripted by  the  guerrillas  on  June  IG,  1947,  and 
took  part  in  the  Ormenion  attack,  said  that  he  had 
taken  to  the  Spileon  hills  and  was  taken  across 
into  Bulgarian  territory,  where  his  band  remained 
10  days,  being  issued  arms  and  ammunition.  He 
remarked:  "I  participated  in  the  attack.  .  .  . 
At  that  time  all  the  battalion  was  there  with  Kape- 
tan  Anania  who  made  a  speech.  .  .  .  We  gath- 
ered 20  carts  of  food  from  the  village  which  we 
transported  before  no.  31  Greek  frontier  post  on 
Bulgarian  territory,  where  we  unloaded  every- 
thing. We  allowed  tlie  carts  to  return  unattended 
while  Bulgarians  carried  off  the  clothing  and  food 
in  cars.  ...  I  believe  that  everything  was 
taken  to  Svilengrad."  The  witness  also  stated: 
"The  bandits  collaborated  very  closely  with  the 
Bulgarian  frontier  posts  and  in  general  with  the 
Bulgarian  frontier  authorities.  The  Bulgarians 
supply  them  with  weapons  and  ammunition  and 
allow  them  to  hide  on  Bulgarian  territory." 

A  student,  Konstantinos  Petrof  Tambakoff, 
from  Sofia  told  Greek  authorities  that,  having 
stayed  10  days  at  Svilengrad,  he  heard  that  two 
Bulgarian  trucks  regularly  went  from  Svilengrad 
towards  Ormenion  to  transport  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  guerrillas,  collecting  food  and  clothing 
on  return.  He  had  heard  about  the  Ormenion 
incident  of  July  4  and  stated  that  from  a  distance 
of  200  meters  he  distinguished  some  eight  to  ten 
carts,  all  heavily  loaded  and  escorted  by  about  50 
armed  bandits.  Before  the  carts  reached  Bulgar- 
ian territory,  two  lorries  arrived  near  the  frontier, 
following  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  carts. 

Bulgarian  Charges  Against  Greece 

Tlie  Bulgarian  Government,  true  to  the  pattern 
which  it  had  already  so  well  established,  not  only 
refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Subsidiary  Group 
but  also  made  charges  against  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, although  it  did  not  refer  these  charges  to 
the  Subsidiary  Group. 

On  June  19 "  the  Bulgarian  Government 
charged  that  70  Bulgarian  families  who  were 
Greek  subjects,  in  the  Thracian  village  of  Yuruche, 
had  received  an  order  of  expatriation  to  Bulgaria 
within  three  days.  The  Security  Council  was 
asked  to  make  the  necessai'y  representations  to  the 
Greek  Government  to  prevent  this  expulsion, 
"which  constitutes  a  violation  of  international 
law  and  of  the  United  Nations  Charter."    Tliis 
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charge  was  promptly  denied  by  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment on  June  28,  1947."    On  July  22  the  Bul- 
garian Government  charged  that  on  July  13  a 
Greek  company  of  200  men  had  penetrated  Bul- 
garian territory  to  the  east  of  a  frontier  post  four 
kilometers  southeast  of  Svilengrad.    It  was  also 
alleged  that  a  second  group  of  60  Greek  soldiers 
took  positions  on  the  frontier  line  opposite  the 
frontier  post,  while  a  third  group  of  30  Greek 
soldiers   advanced   against   the   Bulgarian   post. 
The  first  group,  it  was  stated,  penetrated  about 
1,500  meters  into  Bulgarian  territory  and  cap- 
tured three   Bulgarian  civilians,  two  of  whom 
managed  to  escape.    The  Greek  Government,  it 
was  stated,  refused  to  make  an  on-the-spot  investi- 
gation, despite  a  Bulgarian  request,  and  the  Bul- 
garian Government  informed  the  Allied  Control 
Commission  of  the  incident,  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Legation   and  the  Political   Representatives   of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  Sofia.''^ 
It  was  also  charged  that,  on  August  20,  Greek 
soldiers  had  brought  three  tanks  and  seven  cannon 
to  the  Dimka  railway  station,  on  the  Greek-Bul- 
garian frontier,  while  four  tanks  took  positions 
on  the  hill  above  Tchermen,  and  approximately 
120  soldiers  dug  trenches  on  the  hilltop.    Two 
days  later,  it  was  charged,  some  100  civilians  and 
soldiers  opened  fire  from  across  the  border  on  two 
Bulgarian  frontier  guards.    It  was  also  charged 
that  Greek  soldiers  on  August  22  fired  with  ma- 
chine guns  from  the  Tchermen  school  on  a  Bul- 
garian airplane  flying  over  Bulgarian  territory. 
"Numerous  similar  cases",  it  was  asserted,  had 
been  refei'red  to  the  Security  Council  by  Nissim 
Mevorah,  the  Bulgarian  Representative,  "but  for 
some  reasons  the  Council  never  discussed  them." 


"  U.N.  doc.  S/397. 

"  TJ.N.  doc.  S/427. 

"  U.N.  docs.  S/536 ;  S/536/Add.  1.  The  Bulgarian  note 
to  the  Subsidiary  Group  on  Sept.  13  listed  9  alleged  Greek 
violations  of  the  Bulgarian  frontier  between  'May  18  and 
Aug.  22,  1947.  Some  sheep  and  goats  were  said  to  have 
been  stolen  and  one  soldier  wounded.  (U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/ 
SG/188.) 

"  With  respect  to  the  charges  concerning  systematic 
frontier  violations  on  the  part  of  Greece,  the  Greeli  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations,  on  Sept.  9,  1947,  point- 
edly noted  that :  "the  Subsidiary  Group  of  the  Security 
Council  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  and  It  is  well  known 
that  they  are  still  in  the  area  investigating  four  incidents 
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The  Bulgarian  Government  hoped  that  the  United 
Nations  would  "use  its  prestige  and  power  with 
the  Greek  Government  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  systematic  border  provocations."  ^* 

Charge  of  bias  against  the  Siibsidiary  Group. 
Despite  the  serious  nature  of  these  charges,  the 
problem  was  not  referred  in  any  way  to  the  Sub- 
sidiary Group.  On  September  14,  1947,  the  Act- 
ing Premier  of  Bulgaria,  Traiche  Rostov,  repeated 
the  charge  that  the  Bulgarian  border  had  been 
"violated  nine  times  by  Greece"  during  the  past 
four  months,  indicating  that  all  the  incidents  had 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Allied  Control 
Commission  in  Bulgaria.  He  declared  that  the 
Subsidiary  Group  had  not  fully  considered  Bul- 
garia's accusations  concerning  the  incidents,  al- 
though, as  he  knew,  not  one  of  them  had  been  re- 
ferred to  that  body.  Nevertheless,  the  Acting 
Premier  used  his  allegations  as  an  excuse  for 
failure  to  cooperate,  remarking : 

"The  Bulgarian  Government  does  not  consider 
it  possible,  under  prevailing  circumstances,  to 
render  assistance  to  the  subcommission  in  Sa- 
lonika, which  acts  exclusively  and  one-sidedly  in 
favor  of  the  Greek  Government  and  against  the 
interests  and  sovereignty  of  Bulgaria."  " 

INCIDENTS  ON  THE  GREEK-YUGOSLAV 
FRONTIER 

The  Kouka-Palaion-Triethnes  Incident,  March  31- 
April  1,  1947 

Procedure.  On  June  13,  1947,  the  Subsidiary 
Group  decided  to  investigate  the  incidents  of 
March  31,  April  1,  and  April  21,  in  the  Kouka- 
Beles  area  of  the  Greek-Yugoslav  frontier,  and  a 
telegram  to  this  effect  was  sent  to  the  Yugoslav 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  following  the  meet- 
ing.'^   Additional  telegrams  were  sent  on  June  16, 


caused  by  the  Bulgarians  along  the  Greek  border  of 
Western  Thrace.  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  Greek 
Government  would  readily  accept  the  immediate  investi- 
gation of  the  Bulgarian  allegations,  if  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment were  inclined  to  submit  their  assertions  to  an 
inve.stigation.  .  .  .  The  point  of  view  of  the  Greek 
Government  is  that  the  only  means  of  verification  of  an 
allegation  of  this  nature  is  a  thorough  examination  by  the 
appropriate  international  body,  which  is  in  this  case  the 
Subsidiary  Group  of  the  Security  Council."  (U.N.  doc. 
S/544.) 

•^  See  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/SR/19,  pp.  6-11 ;  S/402. 
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17,  18,  and  19  requesting  permission  to  carry  on 
the  necessary  investigation  on  Yugoslav  soil.*^ 

On  June  23  the  Yugoslav  Government  finally 
acknowledged  receipt  of  the  Group's  message  and 
promised  a  reply  by  June  28,  but  the  Subsidiary 
Group,  meanwhile,  had  had  to  postpone  its  pro- 
jected investigation  from  June  25  to  June  30,  and 
in  communicating  the  decision  to  the  Yugoslav 
Government  it  specified  the  Doirani  frontier  post 
as  the  point  of  arrival.  On  June  28,'"'  the  Yugo- 
slav Government  replied  that  it  could  not  accept 
the  proposal  for  an  investigation  on  Yugoslav  soil, 
since  an  investigation  carried  out  by  the  Yugoslav 
Government  itself  had  revealed  that  no  incidents 
had  occurred  "in  the  Yugoslav  frontier  area",  and 
accordingly  the  Yugoslav  Government  considered 
that  there  was  "no  reason"  for  any  investigation 
by  the  subcommission  on  Yugoslav  territory  on 
the  basis  of  "unfounded  allegations".  This  tele- 
gram was  sent  despite  the  communication  of  the 
Yugoslav  Government  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  on  June  6,"  indicating  that  it 
would  cooperate  with  the  Subsidiary  Group.  The 
Yugoslav  refusal  to  permit  an  investigation  of 
these  alleged  incidents  was  referred  to  the  Balkan 
Commission  in  New  York,  which  on  July  3  decided 
to  transmit  this  information  to  the  Security 
Council." 

Description  of  incident.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Subsidiary  Group  on  May  14,"  the  Greek  Liaison 
Representative  also  called  attention  to  violations 
of  the  Greek- Yugoslav  frontier  and  to  assistance 
to  the  Greek  guerrillas  by  Yugoslav  authorities  on 
March  31,  April  1,  and  April  21,  1947,  in  the 
Kouka-Beles  region.  In  a  note  of  June  8,"  the 
Greek  Representative  indicated  that  the  object  of 
the  field  investigation  was  to  demonstrate  the 
following  facts : 

(1)  The  acceptance  by  Yugoslavia  of  armed 
bands  coming  from  Greece  as  a  consequence  of 
military  "mopping-up"  operations;  (2)  the  recep- 
tion and  hospitalization  of  wounded  bandits;  (3) 


'"  See  U.N.  doc.  S/402  for  texts. 

•°  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/279. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/372. 

"  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SR/90 ;  S/402. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/1. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/28. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/28. 

■"  U.N.  doe.  S/AC.4/SG/SR/9,  pp.  14-37. 
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the  protection  and  covering  of  bandits  by  rifle  fire 
from  Yugoslav  frontier  posts;  (4)  the  utilization 
by  bandits  of  Yugoslav  territory  for  turning  the 
flank  of  Greek  troops  operating  in  this  region  and 
to  attack  them  from  the  rear;  (5)  the  supply  and 
arming  in  Yugoslavia  of  the  bands  in  question; 
and  (6)  the  organization  in  Yugoslavia  and  the 
retui'n  to  Greece  of  these  same  bands. 

According  to  the  Greek  account  of  these  inci- 
dents,^''  on  March  31,  1947,  while  the  37th  Greek 
Brigade  was  carrying  out  "mopping-up  opera- 
tions" against  the  guerrillas  in  the  Kouka-Palaion- 
Triethnes  region  on  the  Greek- Yugoslav  frontier, 
a  group  of  6  to  7  guerrillas  fled  into  Yugoslav  ter- 
ritory, and  later,  between  Ank  Kouka  and  Pro- 
khoma,  30  bandits  fled  across  the  frontier.  Greek 
troops  were  fired  upon  from  the  direction  of  the 
Yugoslav  frontier  post  from  Mt.  Beles,  about  600 
to  700  meters  distant.  On  April  1  the  Greek 
troops  moved  in  the  direction  of  Palaion-Trieth- 
nes  via  height  1396  towards  height  1695,  but  be- 
tween heights  1396  and  1628  they  came  across  a 
hastily  abandoned  guerrilla  camp. 

Testimony  and  depositions.  On  the  proposal 
of  the  Greek  Liaison  Representative,  the  Subsid- 
iary Group  heard  two  deseiters  from  the  Yugo- 
slav Army  on  May  31  with  respect  to  the  incidents 
of  March  31-April  1, 1947.  The  first  of  these  wit- 
nesses, Albertos  Loukits,  testified  that  he  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  Greek  Army  on  May  10, 1947,  after 
crossing  into  Greek  territory .^^  He  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  Belisitsa,  on  the  Greek- Yugoslav  fron- 
tier, on  March  29,  with  19  officers  and  men.  His 
group  was  assigned  to  guard  some  500  Greek  guer- 
rillas who  had  come  over  from  Greece  and  he  per- 
sonally guarded  their  arms.  There  were  about  50 
women  in  the  group.  The  arms  consisted  of  Ger- 
man mausers,  Italian  and  English  guns,  and  am- 
munition. There  were  about  30  wounded,  who  were 
treated  by  a  Yugoslav  military  doctor.  The  band, 
which  remained  from  four  to  five  days,  was  fed  and 
housed  by  the  Yugoslavs — "a  man  would  bring 
them  salted  pork,  marmalade,  and  bread".  While 
in  Doirani,  Loukits  testified  that  he  saw  11  Greek 
partisans.  The  camp  of  the  partisans  was  about 
three  or  four  kilometers  from  the  frontier  "in  a 
ravine".  The  witness,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Sixth  Brigade,  Fifth  Frontier  Battalion,  said  that 
he  saw  doctors  putting  some  bandages  on  the 
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wounded  partisans.  At  Doirani  he  was  a  puard 
at  the  infirmary  and  not  only  saw  partisans  being 
treated  but  used  to  take  their  temperatures. 

A  second  witness,  a  friend  of  Loukits,  Franio 
Matasits,'*^  was  a  member  of  the  same  unit  and 
had  surrendered  at  the  same  time.  He  too  was 
at  Belisitsa  on  March  28  and  29  and  saw  the  Greek 
partisans,  about  30  of  whom  were  wounded  and 
were  treated  by  a  military  doctor.  He  also  con- 
firmed that  the  arms  of  the  partisans  were  guarded 
by  Yugoslav  soldiers  and  hidden,  although  he 
could  give  no  reason  for  the  hiding  of  the  arms. 
He  was  told  that  the  partisans  had  come  fi-om 
Greece  and  thought  they  certainly  went  back  into 
Greek  territory.  He  learned  on  arrival  in  Doirani 
that  there  were  11  Greek  partisans  there,  and  he 
saw  them  personally.  Matasits  crossed  the  fron- 
tier into  Greece  at  a  place  called  Oldoran,  in  order 
to  surrender  to  the  Greek  authorities,  because  he 
could  not  "live  under  the  partisans'  regime"  in 
Yugoslavia.  On  further  questioning  he  said  that 
some  of  the  rifles  of  the  Greek  partisans  were 
"Yugoslav  rifles". 

In  addition  to  the  above  testimony,  the  Greek 
Liaison  Representative  submitted  depositions 
from  7  Greek  soldiers  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
operations  of  March  31-April  1, 1947,  all  of  whom 
declared  that  the  guerrillas  had  been  pursued  to 
the  frontier  area,  that  they  had  seen  about  30 
enter  Yugoslav  territory,  and  that  firing  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  Yugoslav  frontier  post 
in  the  area.^* 

Three  depositions  of  former  guerrillas  were  also 
submitted  to  the  Subsidiary  Group.""  These  guer- 
rillas all  substantially  confirmed  the  testimony  of 
the  Yugoslav  soldiers  and  of  the  Greek  soldiers  as 
to  the  incidents  of  March  31-April  1, 1947,  indicat- 
ing that  they  had  fled  across  the  frontier  into 
Yugoslavia,  that  they  had  been  escorted  by  Yugo- 
slav soldiers  about  four  to  five  kilometers  into 
Yugoslav  territory,  where  they  stopped  at  a  tempo- 
rary camp  in  a  wooded  area  for  about  four  days, 
that  some  20  Yugoslav  soldiers  had  guarded  the 
camp,  that  they  were  fed  and  housed,  and  that 
their  wounded  were  cared  for  by  a  Yugoslav  mili- 
tary doctor.  Some  guerrillas,  they  said,  were  sent 
to  Bulkes  "for  rest". 

Two  of  the  guerrillas  were  of  special  interest 
and  were  examined  by  the  Subsidiary  Group  on 
July  4  and  5.  One  of  these,  Neoklis  Michalidis, 
who  testified  as  to  the  events  of  March  31-April  1,™ 
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said  that  his  gi-oup  came  from  Loulakaki  and 
stopped  at  the  frontier.  Among  other  things  he 
said: 

"There  was  a  Yugoslav  sentinel  in  a  small  hut 
in  front  of  us.  .  .  .  It  was  quite  obvious  that  they 
knew  who  we  were  and  that  they  expected  us  to 
be  there.  .  .  .  They  immediately  led  us  into  Yugo- 
slav territory  to  a  depth  of  100  meters,  where  we 
deposited  our  weapons.  We  waited  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes,  and  then  the 
main  batch  of  the  Andartes  came.  I  think  we 
were  about  400  to  450  altogether.  We  then  went 
to  H.Q.  We  were  led  by  an  officer  and  Yugoslav 
soldiers.  They  led  us  into  Yugoslav  territory 
and  left  us  after  four  or  five  kilometers.  .  .  .  They 
told  us  to  rest  the  sick  there,  and  they  made  a 
garrison  of  20  Yugoslav  soldiers  who  were  there 
in  order  to  guard  us.  ...  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
we  had  180  wounded,  20  of  them  seriously,  because 
of  artillery  fire.  Before  dawn  about  six  or  seven 
officers  and  some  doctors  in  civilian  clothes  came 
and  visited  the  wounded  and  changed  their 
bandages." 

According  to  Michalidis  about  120  guerrillas 
were  sent  to  Bulkes,  while  others  left  "for  our 
hiding  place".  Michalidis  also  stated  that  he 
recognized  "a  Yugoslav  deserter,  who  during  the 
period  of  our  encampment  on  Yugoslav  territory 
used  to  bring  us  loaves  of  bread  from  the  Yugoslav 
post". 

Spyros  Vatsos,  who  also  testified  on  July  5," 
stated  that  he  took  part  in  the  Beles  incident, 
Palaion-Triethnes,  arriving  on  March  26,  when 
the  Greek  Army  began  its  movements,  and  that 
his  group  entered  five  kilometers  inside  Yugo- 
slavia. There  was  a  "ravine  and  the  Yugoslav 
soldiers  and  officers  took  our  weapons  and  camou- 
flaged them  under  branches".  He  declared:  "It 
was  not  only  my  band  which  crossed  the  frontier 
but  the  whole  group  of  the  Andartes.  The  Greek 
Army  had  encircled  the  Andartes  and  we  would 
have  been  taken  prisoner  if  we  had  not  crossed  into 
Yugoslavia."  There  were  about  450  according  to 
his  information.     The  guerrillas  remained  about 


''U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/SR/9,  pp.  38^9. 
"  For  depositions  see  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/28. 
™  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/45,  pp.  1-5. 

"  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/43,  pp.  12-27 ;  S/AC.4/SG/ 
PV/45,  pp.  2-13. 
"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/45,  pp.  13-27. 
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four  days  in  Yugoslav  territory  and  were  guarded 
by  20  soldiers.  "Six  officers  came  as  well  and  they 
talked  with  the  Andartes  who  knew  Yugoslav.  A 
doctor  also  visited  us  and  the  wounded  people — 
about  18-20  were  transported  inside  Yugoslavia." 
Vatsos  saw  a  medical  officer  who  visited  the 
wounded  and  nursed  them.  "The  wounded  and  40 
others  were  chosen  amongst  us  and  were  sent  in- 
side Yugoslav  territory."  Their  weapons,  which 
were  new,  he  said,  came  from  Yugoslavia.  Vatsos 
stayed  in  Beles  until  May  20,  and  he  surrendered 
on  May  29.  He  said  that  he  saw  "with  my  own 
eyes"  people  crossing  the  frontier  from  Yugo- 
slavia into  Greece  on  April  5.  According  to  Vat- 
sos there  was  a  liaison  agent  between  Bulkes  and 
the  headquarters  in  Beles,  whose  nickname  was 
"Lakis". 

Capt.  Gheorgios  Nikitas,  who  testified  before  the 
Subsidiary  Group  on  June  20,^^  declared  that  the 
guerrillas  had  been  driven  out  of  Kouka  on  March 
31.  A  gi'oup  of  them  entered  Yugoslav  trenches 
for  about  500  or  600  meters.  Later  he  saw  another 
group  of  about  30  enter  Yugoslavia.  When  his 
company  reached  a  height  near  Palaion-Triethnes, 
he  could  see  a  frontier  post  about  600  or  700  meters 
away,  which  began  firing  in  their  direction  with 
machine  guns.  He  said  that  he  could  see  that  the 
gun  was  in  a  frontier  post  on  which  the  Yugoslav 
flag  was  raised  after  the  firing  began.  On  April 
1  his  company  took  up  a  defensive  post  on  height 
1696,  where  they  found  a  large  guerrilla  camp 
which  had  been  hastily  abandoned.  There  was 
evidence  that  many  people  had  passed  between  the 
camp  and  the  Yugoslav  frontier.  When  ques- 
tioned Captain  Nikitas  stated  that  the  machine 
gun  was  in  a  trench  about  10  meters  from  the  ac- 
tual frontier  post. 

The  Beles  Incident,  April  21, 1947 

Description  of  incident.    On  April  21,  1947, 


"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/25,  pp.  12-30. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/47,  pp.  1-31.  See  also  the 
testimony  of  Constantinos  Karakypelis,  who  had  been 
conscripted  into  the  guerrillas,  for  supplies  of  arms  by 
the  Yugoslavs  in  April  1947 :  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/99, 
pp.  5-30;  S/AC.4/SG/PV/100,  pp.  3-29;  S/AC.4/SG/PV/ 
101,  pp.  10-22. 
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troops  of  the  37th  Brigade  were  also  carrying  out 
a  "mopping-up  operation"  against  the  guerrillas  in 
the  area  of  Beles.  On  height  1693  J  (87-21) 
there  were  continuous  trenches  extending  from 
Greek  to  Yugoslav  territory.  The  Yugoslav 
frontier  post  situated  at  a  distance  of  50  meters 
was  used  by  the  guerrillas,  who,  at  the  sight  of 
Greek  aircraft,  abandoned  the  trenches  and  hid  in 
a  woody  area  inside  Yugoslav  territory,  about  200 
meters  from  the  frontier  post.  Greek  troops  ob- 
served a  column  of  50  transports  coming  from 
Yugoslav  territory  and  proceeding  to  the  Yugo- 
slav frontier  post  to  supply  the  guerrillas.  Guer- 
rilla movements  were  noted  in  the  interest  either 
of  evacuating  wounded  or  of  reinforcing  the  guer- 
rillas. Guerrillas  moved  inside  Yugoslav  terri- 
tory to  attack  Greek  forces  from  the  rear. 

Testimony.  The  Subsidiary  Group  made  an 
investigation  of  the  incidents  of  April  21  at  Beles 
during  an  interrogation  of  July  7  at  Mikrovryssi." 
The  Greek  Liaison  Representative  presented  10 
depositions  from  soldiers  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  operations  of  April  21  in  the  Beles  area."  One 
of  these  soldiers,  Lt.  Sfikopoulos  Omiros,  of  the 
567th  Infantry  Battalion,  declared  that  "at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  200  meters  inside  the  Yugoslav 
territory  he  observed  gatherings  of  bandits.  It 
was  to  this  spot  that  the  bandits  in  the  trenches 
and  in  the  post  fled  at  the  sign  of  Greek  air- 
craft. .  .  ."  Twice  he  saw  groups  of  20  to  30 
bandits  starting  "from  the  wood  situated  at  a 
distance  of  300  meters  from  the  frontier  line  inside 
Yugoslav  territory".  Corporal  Spyros  Keronis, 
of  the  same  unit,  said,  "the  bandits  made  use  of 
Yugoslav  territory,  in  order  to  approach  the 
Greek  troops  unobserved.  They  also  had  trenches 
on  Yugoslav  territory  and  were  making  use  of  the 
Yugoslav  frontier  post."  A  third,  loannis  Mi- 
mikos,  said  that  they  saw  "bandits  moving  inside 
the  trenches  on  the  height  1695".'^''  Private 
Karastoyannis  declared  that  he  had  seen  "bandits 
crossing  a  point  inside  Yugoslav  territory  and 
making  toward  the  rear  of  the  Greek  troops,  al- 
ways following  a  road  running  inside  Yugoslav 
territory  to  attack  the  Greek  Army  positions 
from  the  rear".°* 

Subsidiary  Group  Summary  of  the  Kouka-Beles 
Incidents 

The  report  of  the  Subsidiary  Group,  dated 
August  22,  1947,  summarized  the  facts  as  fol- 
lows : " 
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1.  Crossing  of  the  frontier: 

(a)  During  the  mopping-up  operations  of  the  Greek 
Army  on  Mount  Bales  on  31  March,  at  least  two  small 
groups  of  armed  guerrillas  crossed  into  Yugoslavia ; 

(6)  During  the  night  from  31  March  to  1  April,  from 
400  to  500  guerrillas  passed  from  Greece  into  Yugoslav 
territory  with  their  wounded,  their  arms,  their  equipment 
and  their  supplies.  After  crossing  the  frontier,  they  were 
led  by  Yugoslav  guides  to  a  temporary  camp  situated 
about  five  kilometers  within  the  Yugoslav  frontier.  In 
this  camp  they  were  guarded  by  Yugoslav  soldiers ;  their 
arms  were  then  collected,  heaped  in  a  corner  of  the  camp, 
and  guarded ; 

(c)  During  the  operations  of  the  Greek  Army  on  Mount 
Beles,  on  21  April,  some  guerrillas  fled  into  Yugoslav 
territory;  this  was  done  at  a  distance  of  about  100  meters 
from  a  functioning  Yugoslav  frontier  post. 

2.  Hospitalization  and  medical  treatment: 

(d)  About  20  wounded  guerrillas,  after  receiving  medi- 
cal attention  at  the  temporary  camp  situated  about  Jive 
kilometers  within  the  Yugoslav  frontier,  were  subsequently 
evacuated  to  the  interior  of  Yugoslavia.  A  greater  number 
of  wounded  and  sick  guerrillas  also  received  medical 
attention  at  this  camp. 

3.  Fire  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  Yugoslav  frontier 

post: 

(e)  During  the  afternoon  of  31  March  1947,  Greek 
troops  were  fired  upon  by  a  machine  gun  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  functioning  Yugoslav  frontier 
post  in  which  a  group  of  Greek  guerrillas  had  just  taken 
refuge. 

4.  Tactical  utilisation  of  Yugoslav  territory  iy  gueirillas : 

if)  During  the  operations  of  21  April  on  Mount  Beles, 
the  guerrillas  made  use  of  Yugoslav  territory  in  order  to 
surprise  Greek  troops  operating  in  this  region,  and  to 
attack  them  from  the  rear. 

(g)  During  the  operations  on  Mount  Beles  on  21  April, 
the  guerrillas  made  use  of  trenches  situated  along  the 
frontier  line  and  extending  from  Greek  into  Yugoslav 
territory. 

5.  Supply  and   equipment   of  guerrilla   hands   "in"   and 

"from"  Yugoslavia: 

(ft)  At  their  headquarters  situated  in  Greek  territory 
close  to  the  frontier,  the  guerrillas  received  provisions 
and  arms  from  Yugoslavia. 

(t)  During  their  short  stay  at  the  temporary  camp  In 
Yugoslavia  they  were  fed  by  means  of  provisions  delivered 
by  Yugoslav  soldiers. 

6.  Return  of  armed  hands  from  Yugoslavia  into  Greece: 

(;■)  With  the  exception  of  the  wounded  and  about  one 
hundred  other  guerrillas  who  left  for  the  interior  of  Yugo- 
slavia, the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  guerrilla  band 
who  had  taken  refuge  for  four  or  five  days  in  Yugoslavia 
returned  to  Greece  after  resuming  their  arms  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Yugoslav  oflScers  and  soldiers. 
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The  Skra  Incident,  April  3-8, 1947 

On  August  20  the  Subsidiary  Group  decided  to 
investigate  the  Skra  incidents  of  April  3-8,  1947, 
and  of  May  24,  1947.  The  Yugoslav  Government 
was  informed  by  telegram  and  its  cooperation  was 
requested.^ 

Desciiption  of  incident.  The  Greek  Govern- 
ment charged  that  Greek  guerrillas,  under  pres- 
sure from  the  Greek  Army,  crossed  into  Yugo- 
slavia near  height  1034,  as  well  as  through  a  point 
lying  between  heights  960  and  1510,  and  that  they 
had  entered  Yugoslavia  unhindered,  although  they 
were  seen  by  Yugoslav  frontier  guards.  It  was 
also  charged  that  the  guerrillas  remained  in  Yugo- 
slavia for  four  days,  during  which  time  they  were 
supplied  by  Yugoslav  frontier  guards.  These 
guerrillas  were  then  said  to  have  reentered  Greece 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Yugoslav  frontier 
guards."' 

Depositions  of  witnesses.  Before  it  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  an  on-the-spot  investiga- 
tion of  this  incident,  the  Subsidiary  Group  was 
already  in  possession  of  some  four  depositions 
concerning  the  problem.^"  Koannis  Vlachos,  an 
officer  in  the  Greek  Army,  testified  that  he  was 
certain  that  the  bandits  from  Skra  height  had  pas- 
sed into  Yugoslav  territory  and  abandoned  their 
arms  and  supplies.  Later,  on  April  10,  at  Skra, 
he  saw  bandits  walking  with  Yugoslav  soldiers 
on  Yugoslav  territory  near  the  frontier.  Another 
officer,  Georgios  Yalourakis,  gave  similar  testi- 
mony. Stavros  Payas,  who  belonged  to  a  group 
of  guerrillas  under  Vassilios  Saltapidas,  testified 
as  to  the  attack  on  April  5  and  remarked,  "When 
we  crossed  the  frontier,  not  only  were  we  seen  by 
Yugoslav  functionaries,  but  moreover,  several  of 
them  gave  us  bread."  The  guerrilla,  Avraam 
Dimitriou,  testified  as  to  the  repulse  on  April  3, 
indicated  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  killed 
or  taken  prisoner,  and  said,  "our  chiefs  ordered  us 
to  penetrate  Serb  territory  and  to  have  only  a  rear 
guard  on  Greek  soil".  The  rest  entered  Yugo- 
slavia in  the  afternoon  of  April  4,  going  toward 
Chuma. 

The  Skra  Incident,  May  24, 1947 

Description  of  incident.    The  Greek  Govern- 


«»  U.N.  docs.  S/515/Corr.l ;  S/AC.4/298 ;  S/AC.4/SG/95, 
pp.  1-9. 

"•  U.N.  docs.  S/515/Corr.l ;  S/AC.4/298 ;  S/AC.4/SG/138. 
'°U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/138;  Y/4/P. 
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ment  charged  that  during  mopping-up  operations 
by  the  Greek  Army  against  the  guerrillas  on  Skra 
height  1097  on  May  24  the  guerrillas  were  sup- 
ported by  machine-gun  and  mortar  fire  from 
Yugoslav  territory.  The  guerrillas  withdrew  into 
Yugoslavia  under  the  pressure  of  the  Greek  Army. 
Yugoslav  frontier  guards  occupied  the  frontier 
posts  and  observed  the  entry  of  the  guerrillas.  It 
was  also  stated  that  Greek  troops  were  again  fii-ed 
at  from  positions  within  Yugoslav  territory  near 
the  frontier  guards  and  that  guerrillas  were  seen 
moving  about  freely  in  Yugoslav  territory  in  the 
company  of  Yugoslav  soldiers. 

Depositlo7is  of  witnesses.  A  number  of  deposi- 
tions supported  the  Greek  thesis  concerning  the 
incident.  Lt.  Konstantinos  Angelopoulos,  of  the 
35th  Company,  for  example,  testified  concerning 
machine-gun,  bazooka,  and  mortar  fire  by  Yugo- 
slav soldiers  from  Yugoslav  territory.  He  also 
said  that  he  saw  guerrillas  enter  Yugoslav  terri- 
tory, in  groups  of  two  to  three  men.  Later  he  saw 
"bandits  moving  about  in  company  with  Yugoslav 
soldiers  inside  Yugoslav  territory".  He  thought 
the  escape  of  the  bandits  would  have  been  impos- 
sible "had  the  Yugoslavs  not  fired  at  us  from  the 
rear.  The  fire  of  the  Yugoslavs  prevented  us  from 
moving  and  thus  the  bandits  found  time  to  escape 
into  Yugoslavia."  Lt.  Nikolaos  Mamelakis  gave 
similar  testimony.  Another  officer,  Lt.  Dimitrios 
Kohousoutoglou,  declared  that  "following  the 
movement  of  the  other  units  ...  I  described, 
the  bandits  withdraw,  and,  split  up  into  groups  of 
two  to  three  each,  enter  Yugoslav  territory.  I 
later  clearly  observed  some  bandits  going  about 
inside  Yugoslav  territory  in  company  with  Yugo- 
slav soldiers  and  other  bandits  moving  from  the 
Yugoslav  post  in  the  direction  of  the  village 
Khouma.  I  also  observed  that  the  Yugoslav  sol- 
diers had  taken  up  battle  positions."  Corp.  Kon- 
stantinos Koulis  verified  this  testimony,  indicating 
that  groups  of  two  to  five  guerrillas  took  refuge  in 


"  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  witness,  Frantz  Salmitz, 
a  Yugoslav  soldier  of  Slovenian  origin,  who  surrendered 
to  the  Greek  authorities  on  June  4,  and  who  served  on 
the  frontier  in  the  Beles  (Bellsitsa)  region  from  May  20 
to  May  30,  1947,  testified  that  he  had  seen  Greek  partisans 
entering  Yugoslav  territory  five  times.  "They  had  horses. 
I  stopped  them  according  to  the  regulations  and  instruc- 
tions I  had  received,  and  then  the  warrant  officer  came 
and  told  me  not  to  stop  such  men  in  the  future.  .  .  .  The 
five  times  that  I  saw  bandits  crossing  into  Yugoslavia  they 
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Yugoslav  territory  and  the  village  of  Khouma. 
"With  my  own  eyes,"  he  said,  "I  saw  bandits  mov- 
ing about  inside  Yugoslav  territory  in  company 
with  Yugoslav  soldiers."  Corp.  Triantafilos 
Khaleplis  also  saw  guerrillas  going  to  the  Yugo- 
slav village  of  Khouma  and  saw  them  in  the  com- 
pany of  Yugoslav  soldiers." 

The  Beles-Prokhoma  Incident,  July  5-6,  1947 

Refusal  of  Yugoslavia  to  cooperate.  Since  the 
Subsidiary  Group  was  in  the  area  on  July  7,  it 
decided  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  Beles- 
Prokhoma  incidents  of  July  5-6,  1947,  following 
the  demonstration  of  Brig.  Evthymios  Vasilas. 
The  Polish  Representative,  Colonel  Bron,  was  ill, 
and  Mr.  Kasparov,  the  Soviet  Representative,  re- 
fused to  attend  the  meeting  or  to  take  part  in  the 
investigation."  On  July  16  the  Subsidiary  Group 
telegraphed  the  Yugoslav  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  outlining  the  Greek  allegations  concerning 
the  incidents  of  July  5-6."  It  was  stated  that  it 
was  necessary  to  examine  the  problem  on  both 
sides  of  the  frontier  in  order  to  make  a  complete 
investigation,  and  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Government,  including  the  sending  of  a  quali- 
fied Yugoslav  representative  to  Salonika,  was 
requested. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  replied  to  the  tele- 
gram of  the  Subsidiary  Group  of  July  27  with  a 
categorical  rejection  of  cooperation  with  the  Sub- 
sidiary Group.'^  It  declared  that  it  had  carefully 
investigated  the  matter  and  had  "established"  that 
the  Greek  charges  were  "all  devoid  of  foundation 
and  in  reality  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  previous 
slanderous  charges  brought  against  the  F.P.R.Y." 
Referring  to  charges  which  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment had  made  of  an  alleged  Greek  provocation 
in  the  Beles  area  on  June  13,  which  had  been 
."ignored",  the  Yugoslav  note  declared : 

".  .  .  The  F.P.R.Y.  Government  considers 
that  the  Greek  Government  systematically  spreads 


crossed  between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  That 
took  place  between  the  20th  and  30th  of  May.  Two  hours 
after  they  entered  into  Yugoslavia  they  used  to  return 
carrying  away  with  them  arms,  clothing,  and  bread.  I 
was  standing  10  meters  from  the  place  where  they  used  to 
cross  the  frontier."  See  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/98,  pp. 
1-3,  3-59. 

"  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/SR/47,  pp.  16-31 ;  S/AC.4/SG/ 
SR/61,  pp.  1-9 ;  S/AC.4/SG/75. 

"  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/105,  106. 

'*  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/291. 
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false  accusations  against  its  neighbours  by  imput- 
ing to  them  actions  of  which  it  is  itself  the  author. 
Moreover,  the  Greek  Government,  by  such  accusa- 
tions, wishes  to  conceal  its  responsibility  for  the 
present  situation  in  Greece  as  well  as  the  respon- 
sibility of  foreign  Powers  which  support  this 
Government  by  military  intervention  and  politi- 
cal and  economic  means,  and  to  justify  before 
world  public  opinion  the  oppressive  measures  it 
employs  against  the  Greek  people." 

Yugoslavia  regretted  that  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment and  the  foreign  powers  supporting  it  were 
trying  "to  exploit  a  United  Nations  body  as  an 
arm  of  their  own  policy." 

"Consequently,  the  Greek  Government's  man- 
oeuvres, into  which  it  is  drawing  the  Subsidiary 
Group  of  the  Commission  of  Investigation,  is  prej- 
udicial to  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  F.P.R.Y.  Govei-nment  refuses  tp  give  support 
to  such  manoeuvres  and  considers  that  any  inquiry 
on  the  basis  of  the  gratuitous  Greek  Government 
accusations  contained  in  the  telegram  is  not  only 
purposeless,  for  the  reason  that  it  can  have  no  prac- 
tical results,  but  is  also  prejudicial  to  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations." 

Therefore,  the  Yugoslav  Government  was 
obliged  to  refuse  the  proposal  of  the  Subsidiary 
Group  for  an  investigation  within  Yugoslav  terri- 
tory." 

Descnption  of  incident.  Brigadier  Vasilas 
stated  that  his  brigade  was  engaged  in  mopping-up 
exercises  but  that  the  Andartes  had  been  warned 
and  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  and  his  troops 
were  too  near  the  frontier  of  Yugoslavia  to  use 
artillery.  Yugoslav  territory,  he  charged,  was 
being  used  by  the  Andartes  "in  order  either  to 
shoot  and  attack  Greek  troops,  or  to  transport 
troops  and  ammunition  from  one  point  to  another 


"  The  fact  that  the  Yugoslav  Government  had  refused 
permission  to  the  Subsidiary  Group  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  an  alleged  incident  on  Yugoslav  soil,  however,  did 
not  prevent  it  from  making  accusations  against  the  Greek 
Government  and  demanding  an  investigation  on  the  part 
of  the  Security  Council.  Thus,  on  June  16,  1947,  the 
Yugoslav  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  Informed 
the  Secretary-General  that  on  June  13  two  Greek  military 
airplanes  flew  over  Yugoslav  territory  north  of  the  village 
of  Nikolic,  in  the  area  of  Lake  Doirani,  at  a  height 
of  300  to  500  meters  for  a  period  of  some  25  minutes.  The 
planes  were  said  to  have  reconnoitered,  circled,  and  then 
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with  the  knowledge  of  the  Yugoslavs.  We  also 
saw  that  Yugoslav  covering  troops  took  an  active 
part  in  this  operation,  both  by  firing  and  aligning 
themselves  in  front  of  the  Greek  troops."  Briga- 
dier Vasilas  charged  a  number  of  violations  to 
the  Yugoslavs:  (1)  on  the  morning  of  July  5, 
Greek  troops  near  height  1849  were  fired  on  by 
automatic  machine  guns  and  mortars  from  200 
meters  inside  the  frontier;  (2)  at  10  a.m.  near 
height  1874  bandits  crossed  into  Yugoslav  terri- 
tory, transporting  wounded;  (3)  at  6  p.m.  troops 
on  height  1219,  as  well  as  artillery  observers  in 
Mikrovryssi,  noticed  a  column  of  60  Andartes  with 
mules  coming  into  Greek  territory  at  a  point  500 
meteis  east  of  height  1644,  where  there  was  a  Yugo- 
slav post;  (4)  troops  were  seen  south  of  Proshoma, 
which  was  later  seized,  and  the  Andartes  entered 
Yugoslav  territory;  (5)  a  captured  message  re- 
vealed that  Homiros,  the  Andarte  leader,  had  been 
using  Yugoslav  territory  as  a  base  of  operations.'* 
Testimony  of  witnesses.  While  the  Subsidiary 
Group  was  in  the  frontier  area  on  July  6-8,  it 
heard  a  number  of  witnesses,  although  it  was  not 
able  to  make  an  on-the-spot  investigation  of  the 
earlier  incidents  in  the  Kouka-Beles  area  (March 
31-April  1  and  April  21, 1947) ,  because  of  military 
operations.  Nevertheless,  it  examined  in  all  some 
30  witnesses,  including  14  soldiers  and  civilians, 
during  its  visit  to  the  area.  Among  these,  Pvt. 
Efthymios  Stratakis  testified  that  on  July  5  his 
unit  was  fired  on  from  Yugoslav  territory  for  12 
hours.  He  said  that  he  had  actually  seen  Yugo- 
slavs carrying  mortar  shells  to  guerrilla  posts  in- 
side Yugoslavia  and  had  also  seen  guerrillas  pass- 
ing information  to  Yugoslav  soldiers.  Later  on, 
his  unit  was  fired  on  by  a  Yugoslav  frontier  post, 
and  one  of  his  companions  was  killed  and  four 
were  wounded  by  fire  from  this  mortar.  The  wit- 
ness also  said  he  had  seen  guerrillas  cross  into 
Yugoslav  territory."    Lt.  Athanasios  Vavouliotis 


to  have  machine-gunned  frontier  post  no.  130,  killing  one 
soldier  and  wounding  two  others.  It  was  charged  that 
this  action  represented  "a  new  flagrant  violation  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Yugoslav  territory  by  the  Greek  military 
authorities".  The  Yugoslav  Representative  requested  that 
the  Security  Council  be  informed  immediately  of  this 
event,  and  also  of  "the  request  of  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment for  an  immediate  Investigation  on  the  spot".  The 
Subsidiary  Group,  of  course,  was  ignored.  (U.N.  doc. 
S/377.) 

"  U.  N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/75,  pp.  19-20. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/49,  pp.  2-7. 
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said  that  he  had  seen  a  guerrilla  liaison  agent  cross 
from  Yugoslavia  into  Greece,  as  well  as  20  men 
cross  into  Greece  and  enter  trenches,  and  declared 
that  a  mortar  fired  on  Greek  troops  from  Yugoslav 
territory  to  the  left  of  a  Yugoslav  frontier  post. 
He  had  seen  wounded  evacuated  into  Yugoslavia.^* 
Lt.  Emmanuel  Batakis  said  that  guerrillas,  pur- 
sued by  his  platoon,  fled  into  Yugoslavia  and  that 
at  one  place  he  had  seen  a  large  number  of  guer- 
rillas moving  freely  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier. 
A.t  another  point  he  observed  guerrillas  carrying 
their  wounded  into  Yugoslavia."  Similar  testi- 
mony was  offered  by  eight  other  Greek  soldiers. 
In  addition,  Privates  Dalianis,  Bazos,  and  Giovan- 
nis testified  concerning  a  captured  guerrilla  chief- 
tain in  Greece.^" 

Additional  testimony  was  heard  following  the 
return  of  the  Subsidiary  Group  to  Salonika.  Lt. 
Nicholaos  Zakardis  testified  on  August  1  that  his 
platoon  was  fired  at  from  three  permanent  ma- 
chine-gun posts  which  were  just  below  Ano  Kouka. 
He  observed  a  car  below  the  Yugoslav  frontier 
post,  which  unloaded  some  cases,  perhaps  contain- 
ing ammunition.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  later 
he  saw  about  15  Andartes  followed  by  mules  leave 
their  position  on  Greek  territory  and  go  into 
Yugoslav  territory.  Assisted  by  two  machine- 
gun  posts,  he  succeeded  in  dislodging  the 
Andartes,  who  then  withdrew  into  Yugoslav  ter- 
ritory in  the  direction  of  the  frontier  post.  He 
remarked:  "The  Serbian  frontier  post  fired  con- 
tinuously with  automatic  weapons  towards  our 
direction ;  they  fired  at  our  positions  and  at  another 
section  that  I  had  to  the  left  of  my  company  as  a 
flank  protection."  The  Andartes  moved  continu- 
ously toward  and  from  the  Yugoslav  border,  in 
groups  of  two  to  five  people.'^  Two  other  soldiers 
gave  similar  testimony.  One  of  these,  Corp.  Pan- 
ayotis  Kayetzis,  said  that  he  saw  the  Andartes 


'^  Ibid.,  pp.  7-11. 

"  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/49,  pp.  11-15, 18-19 ;  S/AC.4/ 
SG/PV/S3,  pp.  2-16. 

'"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/49,  pp.  20-41. 

"U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/81,  pp.  1-10. 

""U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/82,  pp.  1-5,  5-11,  11-21. 

^  U.N.  doe.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/83,  pp.  16-22. 

"U.N.   docs.   S/AC.4/SG/PV/84,  pp.   1-8,  9-17,   17-24; 
S/AC.4/SG/PV/85,  pp.  4-18,  18-22. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/46. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/SR/41,  p.  3. 

"U.N.    docs.    S/420,    428;    S/AC.4/SR/91.      See    also 
S/AC.4/SG/88  for  refusal  to  cooperate. 
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crossing  from  Yugoslavia:  "I  saw  them  coming 
and  going  with  mules  to  the  Yugoslav  frontier 
post.  ...  I  saw  them  and  I  saw  them  very  well  be- 
cause I  was  in  the  first  platoon  and  it  was  the  one  to 
be  fired  at  by  them.  I  saw  the  Andartes  who  were 
going  to  the  frontier  post  and  coming  back  from 
the  frontier  post,  and  I  simply  saw  mules  going 
from  the  frontier  post  to  the  position  of  the 
Andartes."*-  Another  soldier,  Pvt.  Paraskevas 
Paraskevopoulos,  saw  30  to  40  Andartes  concen- 
trated on  Yugoslav  territory  and  saw  them  cross 
into  Greece."   Other  witnesses  testified  similarly.** 

INCIDENTS  ON  THE  GREEK-ALBANIAN       _ 
FRONTIER 

The  Sarantoporos  Bania  Incident,  May  19-20, 1947 

Albanian  refusal  to  cooperate.  The  Greek  Gov- 
ernment charged  that  on  May  19-20  about  36 
Greek  guerrillas  took  refuge  in  Albania,  were 
given  food,  arms,  and  shelter,  and  then  were  re- 
directed to  the  Greek  frontier,  which  they  re- 
crossed  on  May  21-22,  1947.*^ 

The  Subsidiary  Group  decided  on  July  2  to  in- 
vestigate the  Sarantoporos  incident,  although  the 
Soviet  Eepresentative  refused  to  take  part  in  this 
investigation.*"  On  July  5,  1947,  the  Subsidiary 
Group  asked  the  Albanian  Government  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  investigation  of  the  incident.  However, 
Albanian  authorities  refused  to  receive  the  neces- 
sary documentation  concerning  the  matter,  and  on 
July  23  the  Subsidiary  Group  was  informed  that 
an  official  investigation  by  the  Albanian  Govern- 
ment had  shown  that  no  incidents  had  taken  place 
on  the  date  alleged  by  the  Greek  Government. 
There  was,  therefore,  "no  reason  for  the  Subsidi- 
ai-y  Group  to  conduct  an  investigation  on  Albanian 
territory  with  regard  to  a  non-existent  incident, 
entirely  fabricated  by  the  Greek  Government, 
which  thus  wishes  to  conceal  the  aggressive  provo- 
cations which  it  commits  daily  against  the  Alba- 
nian People's  Kepublic.  .  .  ."  *' 

Testimony  of  witnesses.  Three  former  guer- 
rillas testified  concerning  the  Sarantoporos  Bania 
incident.  Ilias  Minas  testified  on  July  4,  1947, 
that  he  had  been  inducted  into  the  Zdravos  band 
on  May  15,  that  he  had  crossed  the  Albanian  fron- 
tier on  the  night  of  May  19-20,  together  with  some 
35  armed  guerrillas,  and  had  been  met  by  Albanian 
soldiers,  who  supplied  them  with  cigarettes  and 
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food.  They  were  taken  to  Koukes,  while  Finoglou 
and  Zdravos,  their  leaders,  went  with  an  Albanian 
soldier  to  Loutra.  Ultimately  the  group  was  taken 
to  Radat  and  was  given  bread,  cheese,  and  ciga- 
rettes. On  May  21  they  were  in  front  of  Maria 
hill  and  then  went  to  Mt.  Kaminikou  and  thence 
to  Vourbiani  and  Pyrsoyanni  on  May  21-22. 
Minas  escaped  on  May  22.  He  testified  that  his 
band  had  crossed  into  Albania  because  it  hud  been 
encircled  by  Greek  forces.  The  group  received  no 
arms  in  Albania  because  the  men  were  armed  when 
they  crossed  the  frontier.*'  Minas  testified  again 
on  August  14,  indicating  that  he  had  crossed  into 
Albania  on  May  19,  carrying  arms.*"  In  his  writ- 
ten deposition,  Minas  indicated  that  the  leaders 
of  his  band  were  also  supplied  with  Albanian  uni- 
forms and  said  that  he  had  "no  doubt  of  the  as- 
sistance and  reinforcement  granted  to  the  bandits 
by  the  Albanians.  .  .  .  From  the  way  our  band 
was  received,  our  food  supplied  by  the  Albanian 
frontier  posts  as  well  as  from  the  visit  of  Zdravos 
and  of  the  others  to  Mertzani  higher  authorities, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Al- 
banians and  the  bandits."  "' 

Another  witness,  Kiriakos  Nitsotolis,  a  member 
of  the  same  band  as  Minas,  declared  that  he  had 
been  conscripted  on  March  1  and  stated  that  on 
May  19,  on  being  pursued  by  Greek  troops,  the 
band  entered  Albanian  territory  across  the  Saran- 
toporos  Eiver  and  advanced  about  600  to  700 
meters,  where  they  were  met  by  an  Albanian  pa- 
trol. The  band,  after  informing  the  patrol  that 
they  were  "Greek  partisans",  was  welcomed  and 
led  toward  Koukes,  where  they  arrived  about  4  a.m. 
on  May  20.  Thence  the  group  went  to  Bania  and 
ultimately  arrived  near  Radat.  On  May  22  the 
group  reentered  Greek  territory.  Nitsotolis  de- 
clared :  "From  the  band's  stay  in  Albanian  terri- 
tory, I  noticed  that  the  Albanians  showed  a  great 
willingness  to  help  us.  Those  who  spoke  Albanian 
held  hearty  conversations  with  the  Albanians." 
Zdravos  told  him  that  "he  had  followed  the  route 
through  which  we  entered  many  times  in  the  past" 
and  had  crossed  the  frontier  many  times.®^  On 
August  9, 1947,  Nitsotolis  testified  before  the  Sub- 
sidiary Group  that  his  group  had  weapons  when 
it  went  into  Albania,  although  he  had  none  because 
he  was  a  machine-gun-ammunition  man.  The 
reason  for  going  into  Albania  was  that  otherwise 
the  members  of  the  band  would  have  been  captured 
or  killed."^ 
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A  third  witness  who  bore  testimony  as  to  the 
Sarantoporos  incident  was  loannis  Yotopoulos 
(Kapetan  Poutetsis),  who  testified  on  August  9. 
He  declared  that  the  group  had  been  armed  in 
Albania,  receiving  35  Bren  guns,  60  individual 
rifles,  and  3  heavy  machine  guns  of  Italian  origin, 
together  with  sufficient  cartridges.*'  Yotopoulos 
testified  again  on  August  13,  1947,  declaring  that 
he  had  crossed  from  Albania  into  Greece  when 
coming  from  Bulkes  in  September  1946,  but  his 
troops  had  crossed  from  Greece  into  Albania  after 
an  attack  on  Vourbiani  on  May  20-21,  1947.  One 
half  of  his  troops  remained  in  Greece.  Yoto- 
poulos stated  that  the  Andartes  formed  part  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  took  orders  from  the 
Party.  He  indicated  that  he  had  crossed  into 
Albania  after  the  Varkiza  agreement  of  February 
1945,  having  received  orders  from  the  Party  to 
leave.  He  went  through  Argyrocastron,  Berat, 
Tirana,  and  Episkopi  and  arrived  at  Rubig.  He 
declared  that  Zdravos  and  Evanghelou,  guerrilla 
leaders,  had  crossed  the  Albanian  frontier  many 
times,  and  Kikitsas  used  to  go  into  Albania  fre- 
quently for  supplies.    He  continued: 

"All  these  weapons  are  of  Italian  origin,  and 
they  are  stored  in  Albanian  Government  stores, 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  Albanian  Govern- 
ment these  weapons  and  arms  could  not  come  out 
of  the  stores.  Tliey  could  not  have  been  stolen, 
because  you  can  steal  from  a  Government  store  a 
certain  number  of  weapons,  but  this  is  not  some 
ammunition  and  some  weapons,  it  is  a  whole  store. 
I  am  quite  sure  it  is  impossible  for  this  to  be  done 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Alba- 
nian authorities.  .  .  .  We  were  trying  to  camou- 
flage the  attitude  of  the  Albanians  as  much  as 
possible.  However,  we  could  not  lose  a  whole 
battalion,  a  whole  unit,  just  for  the  sake  of  secrecy. 
Of  course,  this  would  expose  Albania  to  the  out- 
side world,  but  the  Albanians  knew  very  well  that 
we  were  fighting  for  them,  and  if  we  were  the 


"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/SR/PV/43,  pp.  2-12.  As  to  the 
treatment  of  guerrilla  wounded  in  Konitsa,  in  April-May 
1947,  see  also  the  testimony  of  Athanassios  Alexiades, 
U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/SR/PV/99,  pp.  10-22. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/91,  pp.  3-6. 

"'  U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/46 ;  A/2/E. 

'^Jbid. 

"^  U.N.  doe.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/89,  pp.  8-15. 

"IMd.,  pp.  15-23.  See  also  U.N.  docs.  S/AG.4/SG/67 
and  A/3/B  for  deposition. 
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advanced  posts  of  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bul- 
garia I  do  not  see  why  at  a  very  bad  moment  we 
could  not  pass  into  Albania,  even  if  it  exposed 
them."  " 

The  Konitsa  Incident,  July  9-13, 1947 

The  Greek  charges.  On  July  13,  however,  the 
Greek  Government  charged  Albania  with  a  gi-ave 
incident  in  the  Konitsa  region.  The  Greek  Gov- 
ernment immediately  asked  an  investigation  by 
the  Subsidiary  Group  and  offered  to  supply  it  with 
planes.  In  a  letter  to  the  Subsidiary  Group,  dated 
July  13,°°  the  Greek  Liaison  Representative  al- 
leged that  detachments  of  an  "international  bri- 
gade" had  invaded  Albania  on  July  13,  had  blown 
up  the  bridge  of  Bourzani  in  the  region,  and  had 
come  into  contact  with  the  Greek  defense  forces. 
The  Greek  Liaison  Representative  charged  that 
this  action  constituted  a  "flagrant  violation  on  the 
part  of  Albania".  The  Subsidiary  Group  there- 
upon decided  to  make  an  on-the-spot  investigation 
of  the  situation.  A  team  of  the  Subsidiary  Group 
composed  of  representatives  of  Australia,  Brazil, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Syria,  and  the  United  States 
was  dispatched  to  Yannina,  where  it  arrived  on 
July  14,  expecting  to  spend  several  days  in  collect- 
ing information  before  a  formal  investigation  by 
the  Group  as  a  whole.  Colonel  latrou,  of  the  Greek 
Liaison  Staff,  informed  the  team  that  latest  in- 
telligence reports  indicated  that  a  guerrilla  force 
of  2,500  had  crossed  the  frontier  from  Albania 
along  the  Aous,  destroying  the  Bourzani  bridge, 
and  had  attacked  and  captured  Konitsa  and  were 
advancing  toward  Yannina.  They  were  unusually 
well  supplied. 

On  July  14  the  representative  of  Greece  to  the 
United  Nations,  Ambassador  Dendramis,  notified 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  incident,  repeating 
the  charges  which  had  been  made,  indicating  that 
units  of  "an  International  Brigade  of  irregulars 
and  communists"  had  taken  part  in  the  Konitsa  in- 
cident and  stating  that  "leading  persons  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Greece  are  also  in  Albania  as 
well  as  in  Yugoslavia  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 

•*  U.N.  doe.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/90,  pp.  4-29.  For  summary, 
see  the  dr.af t  report,  dated  Sept.  2, 1947 ;  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/ 
SG/W.G. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/93. 

"  U.N.  doc.  S/416. 

"  U.N.  doe.  S/AC.4/SG.1/PV/1,  pp.  3-4,  7-12,  13-16. 

"  See  espeeially  U.N.  docs.  S/434  ;  S/AC.4/287. 
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rebel  'Government',  and  eventually  transferring 
its  seat  to  the  district  against  which  the  offensive 
is  being  launched."*"  Thus,  conditions  in  north- 
ern Greece  were  becoming  "drastically  more  seri- 
ous", and  the  Greek  Representative  requested  "the 
members  of  the  Security  Council  that  they  do 
everything  possible  to  hasten  action  on  the  reso- 
lution now  before  the  Security  Council  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  recommendation  of  this  Commission." 
It  was  also  suggested  that  after  a  decision  had 
been  taken  on  the  Resolution  the  Council  could 
"consider  whether  further  decisions"  might  "be 
necessary  in  the  light  of  the  present  serious  devel- 
opment". 

Procedure  and  investigation.  The  Subsidiarj' 
Group's  five-man  team  began  its  investigation  of 
the  Konitsa  incident  at  Yannina  on  July  14. 
After  hearing  Colonel  latrou  of  the  Greek  Liaison 
Staff,  the  team  heard  a  pilot  and  observer  of  the 
Greek  air  force  which  had  made  five  flights  over 
the  guerrillas'  formations  on  July  13.  The  wit- 
nesses declared  that  many  guerrillas  wore  peculiar 
uniforms  of  blue  coats,  reddish  shirts,  and  black 
trousers  and  apparently  were  very  highly  trained. 
Since  the  security  of  members  of  the  team  could 
not  be  guaranteed  by  the  Greek  Army,  the  Soviet 
Representative,  Mr.  Kasparov,  insisted  that  the 
team  remain  in  Yannina  and  visit  the  Bourzani 
bridge  the  next  day.*' 

While  the  Subsidiary  Group  was  apparently  un- 
able to  substantiate  the  Greek  charges  as  to  the 
participation  of  an  alleged  international  brigade 
in  the  incidents  of  July  11-12  in  the  Konitsa  area, 
it  gathered  an  impressive  amount  of  evidence  as 
to  Albanian  complicity  in  the  Konitsa  incident."' 
The  team  held  seven  meetings  from  July  14  to 
July  16  at  Yannina,  heard  six  witnesses  and  a 
general  survey  by  a  member  of  the  Greek  Liaison 
Staff,  and  recommended  that  the  Subsidiary 
Group  as  a  whole  make  an  investigation  of  the 
incident,  using  Yannina  as  a  base.  The  general 
survey  of  the  operations  described  the  incident  as 
an  attempt  at  invading  Greece  from  Albania, 
launched  on  July  12  by  a  force  of  about  3,000  men 
who  crossed  the  frontier  from  a  point  south  of 
Keskoviki  and  penetrated  Greek  territory  between 
the  Mertzani  bridge  and  Height  Maria  (1634) 
near  Prosilion  along  a  front  10  kilometers  wide. 

Witnesses.  Four  principal  witnesses  were  heard 
by  the  team  at  Yannina  between  July  14  and  July 
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16.  A  peasant,  Konstaiitinos  Dimopoulos,  de- 
clared that  he  had  seen  four  groups,  each  composed 
of  about  50  guerrillas,  crossing  from  Mertzani 
(Albania)  into  Greece  near  Kalovryssi  on  the 
morning  of  July  12.  He  also  testified  that  be- 
tween July  1  and  11  an  average  of  five  vehicles 
used  to  come  each  night  from  Permit  and  Lesko- 
viki  in  Albania  to  Mertzani  on  the  frontier."^ 
Sergeant  Psichoios  testified  that  on  Saturday 
morning,  July  12,  he  had  seen  about  10  columns 
each  of  between  50  and  100  men  crossing  into 
Greece  from  Albania  near  Prosilion;  he  had  ob- 
served the  movement  from  Lithari  Height.^  Maj. 
Andreas  Rondoyannis  declared  that  throughout 
Friday,  July  11,  he  had  observed  movements  in 
which  about  500  persons  were  involved  between 
Radat  (Albania)  and  Prosilion  (Greece)  and  that 
he  observed  these  people  crossing  the  frontier. 
Asked  for  details,  Rondoyannis  said : 

■'I  told  you  that  people  moving  there  were  about 
500.  These  people  were  actually  moving  and  cross- 
ing, going  and  coming  back.  They  were  not  in 
one  column  so  that  they  could  be  counted.  They 
were  continuously  coming  and  going  back,  and  we 
estimated  that  they  numbered  about  500.  I  saw 
them  coming  and  even  asked  for  the  help  of  the 
artillery  but  they  refused  because  the  border  was 
near  and  they  wished  to  avoid  creating  an  incident. 
When  I  state  that  I  did  not  see  them  crossing  the 
border,  I  mean  that  I  did  not  see  them  at  the  main 
border.  But  at  the  small  border  between  Radat 
and  Prosilion,  I  saw  these  people  cross."  ^ 

The  next  morning  two  large-scale  attacks  were 
launched  by  the  guerrillas  on  the  Greek  post  at 
Kavasila  and  adjoining  Kavasila,  in  which  an 
estimated  3,000  guerrillas  were  involved.  losif 
Pana3'ioutou,  a  farmer,  said  that  on  July  10  and 
11  he  had  noticed  a  larger  than  usual  number  of 
vehicles  approaching  the  Albanian  frontier  post 
at  Mertzani  and  that  on  Friday,  July  11,  seven 
cars  unloaded  a  number  of  cases  at  this  point. 
On  July  12  he  saw  about  1,000  uniformed  and 
un-uniformed  persons  approaching  Mertzani  from 
within  Albanian  territory.^ 

The  Subsidiary  Group  visited  the  zone  of  opera- 
tions on  July  18  and  heard  three  witnesses.  Seven 
meetings  were  held  in  Yannina  and  five  witnesses 
were  heard.  One  of  these,  Theoharis  Koukis, 
testified  on  July  19  that  he  had  been  abducted  into 
Albania  on  April  10,  1947;  that  he  was  sent  to 
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Tirana,  where  he  was  held  prisoner  for  23  days; 
and  that  he  was  then  incorporated  into  a  band 
and  sent  to  Konitsa,  where  the  band  received 
weapons  and  clothing,  including  English  boots 
from  Unrra.  He  was  given  an  English  rifle  with 
45  cartridges.  Coming  into  Greece,  Koukis  was 
attached  to  the  first  company  under  Kapetan 
Tsouknidis  of  the  Epirus  headquarters  of  Petritis. 
His  company  entered  Greek  territory  near  Prosil- 
ion on  July  12,  and  he  escaped.  The  witness  de- 
clared that  before  crossing  into  Greece  Kapetan 
Ypsilantis  said :  "We  are  going  to  attack,  and  we 
are  only  going  to  see  backs  in  front  of  us."  Ypsi- 
lantis said  that  the  guerrillas  were  going  to  "re- 
ceive reinforcements,  and  that  foreign  brigades 
were  going  to  arrive  and  that  we  were  going  to  es- 
tablish a  free  government".  Ypsilantis  further 
told  the  band  that  "the  International  Brigade  were 
the  partisan  ti-oops  who  fought  during  the  occupa- 
tion". He  added  that  "when  we  did  have  a  free 
government  that  government  would  be  supported 
by  all  the  other  Balkan  States;  and  moreover, 
when  that  Government  was  established  it  would 
break  the  ribs  of  the  actual  Government  in 
Greece."^  He  estimated  the  numbers  at  about 
2,500. 

Simitrios  Lakkas,  a  farmer  who  had  been  re- 
cruited forcibly  into  the  guerrillas  on  April  23, 
testified  that  on  June  20  his  band  crossed  into 
Yugoslavia,  remained  10  days,  received  supplies 
of  arms  and  clothing,  and  then  went  into  Albania 
at  Radat.  Lakkas  also  testified  that  Ypsilantis 
made  a  speech  declaring  that  they  were  going  to 
attack  and  form  a  free  Greek  Government  and  in- 
dicated that  a  foreign  brigade  would  support  them. 
He  deserted  the  band  because  the  group  had  been 
"betrayed".  He  estimated  the  bands  at  about  2,000 
members,  although  the  number  may  have  been 
much  smaller.  Altogether  he  spent  two  days  and 
two  nights  in  Albania.^  Dimitrios  Repas  said 
that  he  belonged  to  the  band  of  Paleologos,  which 
crossed  from  Greece  into  Albania  on  July  10  and 
stopped  in  a  forest,  where  the  Albanian  soldiers 
distributed   hand   grenades   and   other   supplies. 


"  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG.1/PV/3,  pp.  2-14. 
'  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG.1/PV/5,  pp.  3-5. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  6-12. 
'  fbid.,  pp.  12-18. 

'  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/65,  pp.  2-15. 
"U.N.   docs.   S/AC.4/SG/PV/66.   pp.  a-31 ;   S/AC.4/SG/ 
PV/71,  pp.  4-8. 
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His  battalion  entered  Greek  territory  near  Pro- 
silion  on  July  12,  and  he  was  able  to  desert.  Many 
of  the  Andartes  spoke  a  Slav  language,  and  all 
wounded  were  taken  to  Albania  for  treatment.  He 
quoted  Ypsilantis  as  saying  that  "two  volunteer 
foreign  brigades  will  come  behind  us  and  then  we 
will  form  a  free  Government".  Albanian  soldiers 
kept  saying  that  they  would  also  come  and  help 
the  Andartes.*  Eithimios  Velkos  also  belonged  to 
the  band  of  Paleologos  and  declared  that  his  band 
had  crossed  into  Yugoslavia  in  June,  where  they 
were  given  rifles,  light  machine  guns,  mortar  am- 
munition, and  clothing.  In  the  beginning  of  July 
the  band  went  into  Albania  and  was  given  addi- 
tional ammunition,  including  grenades,  by  Al- 
banian soldiers.  Later,  he  said,  they  crossed  into 
Greece,  were  shelled  by  Greek  artillery,  and  re- 
turned to  Albania.  On  the  same  day,  however, 
the  band  again  crossed  into  Greece  and  reached 
Kato  Soudhena,  where  they  were  attacked  by  air- 
planes. His  battalion  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
the  next  day,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner.'  Gika 
Kleoniki  declared  that  from  her  village  of  Iliorachi 
on  July  12  she  saw  many  groups  of  guerrillas  com- 
ing from  Bania  Kukes  (Albania)  and  going  to- 
wards Skordili  into  Greece.  She  estimated  them 
at  about  1,000  men,  many  of  whom  were  Albanians 
and  other  foreigners.' 

On  July  21  the  Subsidiary  Group  traveled  north 
from  Yannina  for  seven  hours  by  bus  and  mule  to 
visit  the  Greek-Albanian  frontier  where  the  inci- 
dents were  alleged  to  have  taken  place.  On  the 
height  of  Lithari,  overlooking  the  fi'ontier  and  the 
Sarantoporos  River,  the  Subsidiary  Group  heard 
witnesses  who  took  part  in  the  operations  of  July 
12-13.  Capt.  Christoforos  Bougeris,  who  com- 
manded the  company  on  Lithari  on  July  12-13, 
told  the  Group  that  on  July  12  he  saw  columns 
of  guerrillas  cross  from  Albania  into  Greece.    The 


'  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/67,  pp.  22-26. 

'U.N.  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/69,  pp.  6-10;  S/AC.4/SG/ 
PV/70,  pp.  12-20. 

'  U.N.  doe.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/67,  pp.  5-22. 

•  U.N.  doc.  S/AC.4/SG/110,  pp.  6-10. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  10-14. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  1-3. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  16-18. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  18-20. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  20-23. 

"U.N',  docs.  S/AC.4/SG/PV/71,  pp.  9-26;  S/AC.4/SG/ 
PV/72,  pp.  1-24. 
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next  morning  he  saw  guerrillas  returning  into  Al- 
bania, one  group  having  four  loaded  animals  which 
he  thought  carried  wounded.  Bougeris  said  the 
guerrillas  brought  with  them  into  Greece  sufficient 
ammunition  for  an  expedition  deep  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  He  saw  whole  columns  of 
animals  loaded  with  munitions.^  His  testimony 
was  confirmed  by  Sergeant  Psichoios.^" 

At  the  Bourzani  bridge,  west  of  Konitsa,  Capt. 
Marius  Marniakis  described  how  guerrillas  at- 
tacked the  bridge  on  July  12  and  captured  it  on 
July  13.  He  indicated  that  the  guerrillas  tried 
to  destroy  the  bridge  but  only  damaged  it,  and  it 
was  recaptured  on  July  16." 

On  the  roadside  a  few  miles  from  the  bridge 
the  Subsidiary  Group,  despite  the  protest  of  the 
Soviet  Representative  that  it  was  a  violation  of 
Greek  sovereignty,  examined  three  witnesses 
picked  up  at  random.  One  of  these,  Stratos  Hari- 
tis,  a  shepherd  of  Mazo,  said  that  there  was  fight- 
ing in  the  whole  area  on  July  13  and  that  the  guer- 
rillas, about  3,000,  had  killed  and  looted.^^  Niko- 
laos  Beldikitios,  a  14-year-old  boy,  said  that  he 
heard  sounds  of  fighting  for  two  or  three  days, 
about  July  12,  and  that  Albanians  were  mixed 
among  the  Greek  guerrillas  who  passed  through 
the  village."  Stefanidis  Panayiotis,  who  was 
called  from  a  field  near  the  bridge,  heard  but  did 
not  see  the  fighting  at  the  bridge.  From  his  vil- 
lage, for  days  before  the  actual  fighting,  he  saw 
many  cars  in  Albania  drive  up  to  the  border  and 
leave  again  after  about  half  an  hour.  After  the 
fighting  he  did  not  see  any  more  cars." 

Apostolos  Lotos,  a  farmer,  testified  on  July  23 
at  Yannina  that  he  had  noticed  the  going  and  com- 
ing of  trucks  from  Leskovik  to  Mertzani  and  with 
his  own  eyes  observed  two  cars  which  arrived  on 
Friday  evening,  July  11,  They  kept  arriving 
"during  the  whole  night  up  to  Saturday  morning. 
There  were  several  columns  of  cars  that  went  by; 
they  were  composed  each  of  10  to  15  cars  and  they 
stopped  on  the  way."  " 

On  July  24  the  Subsidiary  Group  heard  two 
more  witnesses  on  the  Konitsa  incidents.  One  of 
these,  loannis  Giovakis,  declared  that  he  was  a 
member  of  a  guerrilla  battalion  of  from  300  to 
320,  including  15  women,  which  crossed  from 
Gramos,  Greece,  into  Albania  on  the  night  of  July 
10.  He  spent  July  12  in  an  Albanian  village  near 
the  frontier,  believed   to  be   Radat.    The  next 
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morning,  July  13,  his  battalion  crossed  into  Greece 
and  fought  an  all-day  battle  in  the  hills,  after 
■which  they  advanced  again.  On  July  14  he  man- 
aged to  surrender  to  the  Greek  Army.  He  said 
that  there  were  some  43  Slavo-Macedonians  in  his 
battalion  at  Gramos.  He  had  heard  that  about 
eight  to  nine  battalions,  about  1,000  men,  crossed 
back  into  Greece  from  Albania  on  the  week  end  of 
July  12-13.  Before  they  left  Albania,  according 
to  Giovakis,  his  Commander  told  them  that  they 
soon  would  receive  the  help  of  70,000  men  from 
the  Allied  Armies,  although  he  had  heard  nothing 
of  an  international  brigade.  Ten  of  his  comrades, 
wounded  on  July  13,  were  evacuated  into  Albania.^* 
An  Army  private  told  the  Subsidiary  Group  that 
on  July  13,  while  traveling  from  Konitsa  toward 
Yannina,  he  and  four  others  were  captured  near 
Bourzani  bridge  and  saw  three  or  four  men  who 
looked  like  foreigners  and  spoke  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

In  a  summary  report  of  the  evidence  by  the 
Subsidiary  Group  to  the  Commission,'^  dated  July 
30,  the  Subsidiary  Group  stated  that  two  witnesses 
had  declared  that  guerrilla  bands,  which  had  gone 
into  Yugoslavia  in  June,  had  crossed  into  Greek 
Macedonia  and  Albania  about  July  1.  Six  wit- 
nesses testified  that  their  bands  entered  Albania 
about  July  9-10,  escorted  by  Albanian  soldiers, 
that  they  entered  Greece  from  Albania,  meeting 
heavy  Greek  artillery  fire,  and  that  they  withdrew 
into  Albania  on  July  12.  Three  Greek  soldiers 
testified  that  their  bands  (Kliassia,  Vermion,  and 
Voion)  received  arms,  grenades,  food,  and  clothing 
in  Albania.  A  Greek  Army  officer  indicated  that 
he  observed  columns  of  animals  loaded  with  am- 
munition coming  from  Albania  into  Greece.  Four 
witnesses  stated  that  they  had  seen  small  convoys 
of  trucks,  mules,  and  cars  coming  from  Albania 
to  the  Greek  border.  Seven  guerrillas  testified 
that  their  bands  crossed  into  Greece  from  Albania 
between  Mali  Kaminikut  and  Mertzani  on  July 
11-13.  Five  Greek  soldiers  who  observed  about 
eight  to  nine  battalions  crossing  the  frontier  con- 
firmed this  testimony,  as  did  five  civilians.  Four 
people  testified  that  the  guerrilla  wounded  were 
taken  into  Albania  for  treatment.  Six  guerrillas 
declared  that  prior  to  the  invasion  guerrilla  lead- 
ers had  stated  that  "foreign  brigades"  would  as- 
sist them  and  that  they  would  establish  a  "free 
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government".  Nine  people  testified  as  to  the  use 
of  Albanian  and  Slavic  languages  among  the  guer- 
rillas, and  two  declared  that  some  guerrillas  wore 
uniforms  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  Al- 
banian Army. 

Albanian  Complaints  Against  Greece 

Tlie  Albanian  Government  refused  to  permit 
any  investigation  of  the  Konitsa  incident  on  Al- 
banian soil,  just  as  it  had  refused  to  permit  any 
investigation  of  the  Sarantoporos  Bania  incident. 

Nevertheless,  the  Albanian  Government  per- 
sisted in  charging  the  Greek  Government  with 
violations  of  its  f  rontiei-s  and  urging  the  Security 
Council  to  do  something  about  it,  although  at  no 
time  did  it  refer  a  charge  to  the  Subsidiary  Group. 
On  May  22,  1947,  the  Albanian  Government 
charged  that  Greek  airplanes  had  flown  over  Al- 
banian territory  on  May  21,  machine-gunning  vil- 
lages.'°  On  June  25  the  Albanian  Government 
called  attention  to  no  fewer  than  23  alleged  Greek 
provocations  between  May  18  and  June  17,  1947." 
On  August  11  Albania  charged  Greece  with  15 
flights  by  Greek  military  planes  over  the  Albanian 
frontier,  although  this  was  categorically  denied  by 
Greece,  which  suggested  that  the  charges  could  be 
verified  easily  by  reference  to  the  Subsidiary 
Group,  with  which  Albania  refused  to  cooperate.^" 
On  September  8  the  Albanian  Government  charged 
Greece  with  no  less  than  20  violations  of  the  Al- 
banian frontier  between  August  8  and  August  29, 
although  it  called  for  no  investigation.^'  The 
Greek  Government  immediately  denied  these 
charges  and  declared  that  it  considered  "the  appro- 
priate organ  of  the  United  Nations,  i.e.  the  Sub- 
sidiary Group  in  Salonika,  should  be  approached 
by  the  complaining  Government  with  a  view  to 
conducting  an  immediate  investigation  on  the  spot. 
The  Greek  Government  wishes  to  state  herewith 
that  any  such  investigation  of  the  alleged  incidents 
will  be  readily  accepted  by  Greece."  ^^  Altogether 
Albania  has  charged  some  65  violations  of  its 
frontier  since  March  1947. 
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The  0-fflce  of  Special  Political  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  State  presents  the  following  factual  summary  of  the  work 
of  the  General  Assemhly  of  the  United  Nations,  September 
16-Novemher  29,  19Jt7,  for  the  convenience  of  those  having 
need  of  this  information  in  advance  of  the  issuance,  next  Jan- 
uary, of  the  President's  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on 
United  States  participation  in  the  United  Nations  during  the 
year  191^7.  The  sunrimaiy  is  accompanied  by  an  annex  giving 
the  substance  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly. 


Political  issues 

Admission  of  Pakistan  and  Yemen 

On  September  30  these  two  states  were  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations  by  a  decision  of  the  Assem- 
bly, bringing  the  total  membership  to  57  states. 

Threats  to  the  Political  Independence  and  Terri- 
torial Integrity  of  Greece 
On  October  21,  1947,  the  Assembly  adopted  a 
resolution  which  differed  only  in  minor  respects 
from  the  resolution  originally  proposed  by  the 
United  States  on  this  subject.^  The  resolution 
takes  note  of  the  report  of  the  Security  Council's 
Commission  of  Investigation  to  the  effect  that 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  had  given  sup- 
port to  guerrillas  fighting  against  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment ;  calls  upon  those  countries  to  do  nothing 
which  could  furnish  aid  and  assistance  to  the  guer- 
rillas; and  establishes  a  special  committee  of  11 
members,  including  the  United  States,  to  observe 
compliance  with  the  Assembly's  recommendations 
for  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  among  the  four 
countries  concerned  and  to  assist  in  the  implemen- 
tation   of    such    recommendations.     During    the 


debate  all  the  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  indi- 
cated that  they  would  not  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  special  committee.  Two  of  the  11  seats  on 
the  conunittee — those  held  open  for  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics  and  Poland — will  con- 
sequently remain  unoccupied. 

Measures  To  Be  Taken  Against  Propaganda  amd 
the  Inciters  of  a  New  War 

The  Soviet  resolution  on  this  subject  was 
rejected,  on  a  paragraph-by-paragraph  vote,  by 
the  First  Committee  on  October  27,  1947.  The 
first  paragraph,  containing  a  condemnation  of  the 
United  States,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  was  with- 
drawn by  the  Soviet  Representative  before  the 
vote,  in  favor  of  a  Polish  amendment,  which  was 
then  defeated.  In  rejjly  to  an  inquiry  by  the 
United  States,  tlie  Chairman  declared  that  this 
action  constituted  i-ejection  of  the  Soviet  resolu- 
tion as  a  whole.  A  substitute  proposal  of  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  and  France  condemning  all  forms 
of  propaganda  designed  or  likely  to  provoke  or 
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encourage  any  threat  to  the  peace  or  act  of  aggres- 
sion, and  requesting  each  member  to  "take  appro- 
priate steps  within  its  constitutional  limits"'  to 
promote,  by  all  means  of  publicity  and  propa- 
ganda available  to  it,  friendly  relations  among 
nations,  and  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of 
information  giving  expression  to  the  desire  of  peo- 
ples for  peace,  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Assembly  on  November  3,  1947.^ 

The  Problem  of  the  Inde-pemJence  of  Korea 

When  the  Political  and  Security  Committee  be- 
gan debate  on  the  United  States  resolution  on  this 
subject,^'  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
proposed  that  representatives  of  the  Korean  peo- 
l^le  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  The 
United  States  succeeded  in  radically  changing  the 
nature  of  this  proposal  by  securing  the  adoption 
of  an  ameiulment  which  provided  that,  instead  of 
inviting  Korean  representatives  to  attend  United 
Nations  meetings,  the  consultation  should  be  held 
by  a  temporary  United  Nations  Commission  in 
Korea.  On  November  5  the  First  Committee  de- 
feated another  Soviet  proposal  calling  for  with- 
drawal of  all  occupation  troops  at  the  beginning 
of  1948  and  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  0  (the 
Soviet  bloc  not  participating),  a  revised  United 
States  resolution.  The  resolution  establi.shed  a 
nine-member  Temporary  Connnission  on  Korea 
(in  which  the  one  member  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  announced 
that  it  would  not  participate) ;  recommended  that 
an  election  be  held  in  Korea  not  later  than  March 
31,  1948,  and  that  a  national  government  be  sub- 
sequently formed ;  and  further  envisaged  the  with- 
drawal of  the  armies  of  occujiation  after  the  na- 
tional government  had  established  its  own  national 
security  forces  and  assumed  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Commission  is  to  facilitate  and 
expedite  the  fulfilment  of  this  program.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  November  14  by  a  vote  of  43  to  0,  with  6  absten- 
tions.^    The  Soviet  bloc  did  not  participate  in  the 


^  See  Concerning  Freedom  of  Infonitation.  Department  of 
State  publication  2977. 

'  BULLCTIN  of  Oct.  26,  11M7.  p.  821. 

*  Buijj:tin  of  Nov.  .30,  1SH7,  p.  lOJil. 

'  For  text  of  resolution  as  finally  adopted,  see  Bi'Lletin 
of  Nov.  16,  1947,  p.  9!5();  for  U.S.  proposal,  see  Bulletin 
of  Oct.  5,  1947,  p.  671. 
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voting  on  the  resolution.  The  plenary  session  re- 
jected a  Soviet  proposal  for  the  withdrawal  of 
occupation  troops  by  the  beginning  of  1948. 

Estdhlishment  of  an  Interim  Committee  of  the 
General  AssemMy 

The  United  States  proposal  for  the  establish- 
mejit  of  an  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, which  is  to  function  until  the  opening  of 
the  next  regular  session  of  the  Assembly,  was 
adopted  on  November  13  by  a  vote  of  41  to  G,  with 
()  abstentions.''  The  resolution  provides  that  the 
Interim  Committee  shall  assist  the  General  As- 
sembly by  considering  matters  specifically  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  Assembly;  by  considering  dis- 
putes or  situations  placed  on  the  As.sembly's 
agenda  by  a  member  state  or  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil ;  by  making  studies  on  how  the  general  princi- 
ples of  international  cooperation  in  the  political 
field  and  in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  shall  be  implemented ;  and,  within 
the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction,  by  conducting  investi- 
gations and  appointing  commissions  of  inquiry 
wliich  may  function  away  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  Nations  with  the  consent  of  the  state 
or  states  whose  territory  is  to  be  visited.  The  reso- 
lution reflects  in  essence  the  original  proposal 
made  by  the  United  States,  departing  from  it 
principally  in  its  requirement  of  a  two-thirds 
majority  for  the  inclusion  of  items  on  the  Com- 
mittee's agenda  on  its  own  initiative,  and  of  a 
similar  majority  for  the  establishment  of  commis- 
sions of  inquiry.  Members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  re- 
fused to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  drafting 
subcommittee  which  prepared  the  final  text,  and 
the  six  eastern  European  states  declared  that  they 
regarded  the  Interim  Committee  as  illegal  under 
the  Charter  and  that  they  would  not  take  part  in 
its  activities. 

Memier-ship  Problems 

The  General  Assembly's  dissatisfaction  with  the 
failure  of  the  Security  Council  to  recommend  the 
admission  to  the  organization  of  applicant  states 
considered  qualified  for  membership  was  reflected 
in  a  series  of  Assembly  resolutions  passed  by  large 
majorities.  One  resolution,  proposed  by  Poland, 
recommended  that  the  permanent  membeis  of  the 
Security  Council  consult  with  a  view  to  reaching 
agreement  on  the  admission  of  additional  appli- 
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cants.  Another  requested  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  to  render  an  advisory  opinion  on  the 
legality  of  withholding  consent  to  the  admission 
of  an  applicant  state  for  reasons  not  expressly 
provided  for  under  article  4,  paragraph  1,  of  the 
Charter,  and  particularly  on  the  legality  of  the 
Soviet  contention  that  the  admission  of  a  qualified 
applicant  can  be  made  conditional  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  other  states  to  membei-ship.  In  four 
otlier  resolutions  the  General  Assembly  approved 
tlie  qualifications  of  Eire,  Portugal,  Finland,  and 
Auslria  and  requested  the  Secui-ity  Council  to 
ri'consider  their  applications.  Similar  resolutions 
AM're  passed  with  regard  to  Transjordan  and  Italy, 
but  in  these  cases  the  Security  Council  was  re- 
quested to  reconsider  the  applications  before  the 
Assembly  adjourned.  (This  was  done,  without 
result,  on  November  22.)  The  entire  series  of 
eight  resolutions  was  passed  by  overwhelming 
majorities,  with  the  eastern  European  bloc  pro- 
viding the  principal  opposition. 

Rilation.<i  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations  With 
Spain 
Although  the  eastern  European  states  demanded 
that  stronger  action  be  taken  against  the  Franco 
government  in  Spain,  and  although  a  number  of 
Latin  American  governments  favored  a  i-eaflir- 
mation  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  De- 
cember 12,  1946,  in  this  matter,  the  Assembly 
merely  expressed  its  confidence  that  the  Security 
Council  would  exercise  its  responsibilities  under 
the  Charter  as  .soon  as  the  Council  considered  that 
the  situation  in  regard  to  Spain  so  required.  The 
vote  on  this  resolution  was  36  to  5,  with  12  absten- 
tions." An  additional  paragraph  reaffirming  the 
resolution  of  1946  failed  to  receive  the  two-thirds 
majority  required  for  its  adoption  by  a  vote  of  29 
in  favor,  16  against,  and  8  abstentions. 

Treatment  of  Indians  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
The  Assemblj'  did  not  adopt  a  resolution  on  this 
subject.  The  Indian  Delegation  pressed  for  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  resolution  of  December  8,  1946, 
in  which  the  Assembly  had  expres.sed  the  opinion 
that  the  treatment  of  Indians  in  South  Africa 
should  be  in  conformity  with  international  obli- 
gations under  agreements  between  the  two  Gov- 
cnnnents  and  the  Charter,  and  urged  the  holding 
of  a  round-table  conference  on  the  basis  of  that 
resolution.    The  South  African  Government  main- 


tained the  view  that  it  would  not  agree  to  engage 
in  such  a  conference  if  it  stood  condemned  in  ad- 
vance by  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  United  States  took  the  position  that,  since  the 
resolution  of  1946  had  failed  to  produce  results,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  ameliorate  the  situation 
of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa,  without  condem- 
nation of  the  South  African  Government,  by  con- 
ciliatory processes  and  by  a  round-table  confer- 
ence. The  United  States  therefore  voted  against  a 
resolution  proposed  by  India,  which  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  necessary  two-thirds  majority,  31  voting 
in  favor  and  19  against,  with  6  ab.stentions.  An 
alternative  resolution,  calling  upon  the  two  Gov- 
ernments to  continue  their  efforts  to  reach  agree- 
ment through  a  round-table  conference  or  other  di- 
rect means  and,  if  such  methods  failed,  to  submit 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  their  obligations  to 
the  International  Coui't  of  Ju.stice,  was  also  reject- 
ed, by  a  vote  of  24  in  favor,  29  against,  and  3  ab- 
stentions. The  United  States  supported  this  res- 
olution. 

Voting  in  the  Security  Coiuncil 

Three  proposals  on  this  subject  were  introduced 
in  the  Assembly:  an  Argentine  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  convocation  of  a  general  conference  to 
study  the  possibility  of  amending  the  privilege  of 
the  veto ;  a  Chinese  di'af t  designed  to  modify  the 
exercise  of  the  veto  through  certain  changes  in  the 
practices  and  procedures  of  the  Security  Council; 
and  a  United  States  draft  referring  the  problem  to 
the  Interim  Conunittee  for  study.  Under  the 
American  proposal,'  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  38  to  6,  with  1 1  abstentions,  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee will  consult  with  any  committee  which  the 
Security  Council  may  designate  for  cooperation  in 
the  study  of  the  problem  and  will  report  its  con- 
clusions to  the  Third  Session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  American  proposal  also  requests  the  per- 
manent membei-s  of  the  Security  Council  to  con- 
sult with  one  another  on  the  problem. 

Suggestions  to  the  Countnes  Concerned,  With  the 
Peace  Treaty  With  Itahj 
The  proposal  that  the  Assembly  consider  this 
item,  which  had  been  dropped  to  the  end  of  the 
agenda  of  the  First  Committee,  was  withdrawn  by 
Argentina  and  was  not  discussed  in  the  Assembly. 

"  Bulletin  of  Dpc.  7.  1947,  p.  1076. 
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Future  Government  of  Palestine 

On  November  29,  1947,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  13, 
with  10  abstentions,  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
a  resolution  recommending  a  plan  of  partition 
with  economic  union  for  Palestine.  The  Assembly 
action  was  based  upon  the  majority  report  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  Palestine, 
which  had  been  created  by  the  First  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  in  May  19i7 — a 
session  called  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  King- 
dom. In  making  this  decision  the  Assembly  took 
into  consideration  both  the  minority  report  of  the 
Special  Connnittee,  projjosing  a  federal  state  for 
Palestine,  and  a  subcommittee  proposal  for  a  uni- 
tary Palestinian  state  to  be  prepared  during  the 
Third  Regular  Session.  The  partition  plan  as 
adopted  provides  for  the  creation  of  independent 
Arab  and  Jewish  states  and  a  special  international 
regime  for  the  City  of  Jerusalem  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations.  These  three  entities  are  to  come 
into  existence  not  later  than  October  1,  1948,  fol- 
lowing comijletion  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  August  1,  1948. 
The  administration  of  Palestine  is  to  be  progres- 
sively turned  over  to  a  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers as  the  mandatory  power  withdraws  its  armed 
forces.  This  commission,  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  Bolivia,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Pan- 
ama, and  the  Philippines,  is  to  act  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, under  the  guidance  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  to  establish  in  each  state  a  provisional 
council  of  government.  The  resolution  also  pro- 
vides for  the  economic  union  of  all  of  Palestine 
and  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  Holy  Places  and 
the  protection  of  religious  and  minority  rights. 

Economic  and  Social  Matters 

Recommendations  on  Economic  Problems 

The  Soviet  bloc  failed  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
the  passage  of  resolutions  critical  of  the  United 
States  foreign-aid  program  and  the  "Marshall 
Plan."  The  Assembly  has  adopted  resolutions 
recommending  the  preparation  by  the  United  Na- 
tions of  periodic  reports  on  world  economic  condi- 
tions and  trends,  the  implementation  by  member 
states  of  General  Assembly  recommendations  on 
economic  and  social  matters,  and  a  study  of  fac- 
tors bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  an  economic 
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commission  for  the  Middle  East.  The  Assembly 
has  also  approved  the  applications  of  Austria  and 
Italy  for  membership  in  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization.  A  Yugoslav  resolution  on 
the  subject  of  relief  needs  after  the  termination  of 
Unrra,  which  stated  that  relief  supplies  should 
not  be  used  as  a  political  weapon  and  indicated 
that  the  previous  Assembly  resolution  had  not  been 
implemented  in  this  respect,  was  rejected  in  com- 
mittee. The  Assembly  did  not  adopt  a  resolution 
on  this  subject. 

Agreements  With  Sfecialized  Agencies 

The  Assembly  approved  agreements  bringing 
the  United  Nations  into  relationship  with  five  spe- 
cialized agencies — the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, the  Universal  Postal  Union,  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services 

A  United  Kingdom  proposal  to  reduce  the  ap- 
I^ropriation  for  the  United  Nations  Advisory  So- 
cial Welfare  Services  program  from  $670,000  (for 
1947)  to  $150,000  (for  1948)  was  defeated  in  com- 
mittee.   The  Assembly  approved  the  higher  figure. 

Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  pro- 
posed that  the  Assembly  recommend  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  a  reconsideration  of  the 
agenda  of  the  forthcoming  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information,  with  a  view  to  placing  additional 
emphasis  on  the  Soviet  conception  of  freedom  of 
the  press  and  press  responsibility.  This  proposal 
was  defeated  in  committee. 

Dissemination  of  False  or  Distorted  Reports 

A  Yugoslav  proposal  inviting  states  to  take 
urgent  legislative  and  other  measures  to  establish 
the  responsibility  of  newspaper  publishei's  who 
print  false  and  tendentious  reports  calculated  to 
disturb  international  relations  was  withdrawn, 
after  discussion,  in  favor  of  a  milder  French  reso- 
lution. This  resolution,  supported  by  the  United 
States  and  adopted  by  the  Committee,  invites  gov- 
ernments to  study  the  measures  they  might  take  to 
combat,  within  the  limits  of  their  constitutional 
procedures,  the  diffusion  of  false  or  distorted 
reports  likely  to  injure  friendly  relations,  and  to 
submit  reports  on  this  subject  to  the  Conference 
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on  Freedom  of  Infoi-mation.     The  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Immigration  Problems 

A  number  of  states  introduced  resolutions 
designed  to  assist  in  the  achievement  of  their 
objectives  in  dealing  with  displaced  persons.  The 
delegations  of  Egypt,  Iraq,  and  Lebanon  origi- 
nated one  proposal  providing  for  international 
cooperation  to  prevent  immigration  likely  to  dis- 
turb friendly  relations  among  nations.  The 
Soviet  Union  sponsored  a  draft  which,  had  it 
passed  the  Assembly,  would  have  operated  to 
facilitate  the  repatriation  of  displaced  persons  to 
the  countries  of  their  origin  and  would  have  rec- 
ommended the  cessation  of  recruitment  of  dis- 
placed persons  as  immigrants  to  distant  countries. 
The  United  Kingdom  proposed  tliat  the  Assembly 
recommend  that  each  member  of  the  United 
Nations  take  urgent  measui-es  to  settle  a  fair  share 
of  displaced  persons  and  refugees  in  its  country. 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  reiterated 
the  principles  of  earlier  resolutions  on  this  sub- 
ject, invited  member  states  not  to  assist  illegal 
immigi'ation,  and  recommended  that  urgent  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  encoui'age  voluntary  repatriation 
and  to  settle  a  fair  share  of  nonrepatriable  persons 
in  each  member  state. 

Exchange  of  Workers 

The  Assembly  nrged  that  member  states  which 
so  desire  should  arrange,  by  direct  agreement,  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  workers  between  coim- 
tries  to  enable  them  to  improve  their  knowledge 
of  their  trades  and  to  permit  them  to  study  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  "confronting  tlieir  com- 
rades in  other  countries". 

Trade-Union  Bights  {Freedom  of  Association) 

After  a  long  discussion  in  committee,  the 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  on  this  subject, 
approving  action  taken  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  the  International  Labor 
Organization  to  formulate  definitive  principles  in 
this  field  and  endorsing  the  principles  proclaimed 
by  the  International  Labor  Organization.'  The 
discussion  centered  about  differing  conceptions  of 
trade-union  rights,  with  the  eastern  European 
group  placing  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  and  the  Argentine 
Delegation  proposing  that  the  rights  of  labor  be 
spelled  out  in  considerable  detail. 
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Teaching  of  the  Purpose,  Principles,  Structure, 

and  Activities  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 

Schools 

A  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  that 

members  take  measures  at  the  earliest  possible  date 

to  encourage  the  teaching  of  these  matters  in  their 

schools,  with  the  assistance,  where  requested,  of 

UNESCO  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United 

Nations  Secretariat.     Member  states  are  requested 

to  furnish  the  Secretariat  with  information  on  the 

measures  taken  to  implement  this  resolution. 

World  Health  Organization 

The  Assembly  recommended  that  all  members 
of  tlie  United  Nations  which  have  not  already  done 
so  should  accept  the  constitution  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  at  the  earliest  jjossible  date. 
(The  United  States  has  not  yet  accepted  the 
constitution.) 

Traffic  in  Women  and  Children  and  Obscene  Pub- 
lications 
The  General  Assembly  has  adopted  a  resolution 
providing  for  transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of 
functions  and  powers  exercised  by  the  League  of 
Nations  under  the  conventions  of  1921  and  1933  on 
the  traffic  in  women  and  children  and  that  of  1923 
on  the  traffic  in  obscene  publications.  The  matter 
became  important  only  because  the  Soviet  Union 
sought  the  deletion  of  a  technical  article  in  the  con- 
ventions, providing  for  separate  accession  by 
colonial  powers  on  behalf  of  their  colonies.  The 
U.S.S.K.  exploited  this  article  to  create  an  issue 
directed  toward  the  proposition  that  certain  colo- 
nial powers,  especially  the  United  Kingdom,  were 
endeavoring  to  protect  this  traffic  in  their  colonial 
territories.  The  United  States  voted  with  the 
United  Kingdom  on  this  point,  but  the  Soviet 
proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  23  to  21. 

Matters  Involving  Trusteeship  and  Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories 

South-West  Africa 

The  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  urging  South 
Africa  to  submit  a  trusteeship  agreement  for 
South-West  Africa  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
it  may  find  it  possible  to  do  so  soon  enough  to 
enable  the  Assembly  to  consider  the  agreement  at 
its  Third  Session.    The  United  States  supported 
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a  Danish  amendment,  which  was  adopted,  elimi- 
nating a  statement  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Charter  that  mandated  territories  must  be  phieed 
imder  trusteeship  and  modifying,  as  indicated 
above,  a  rigid  time  limit  (the  1948  session  of  the 
General  Assembly)  originally  proposed  for  the 
submission  of  a  trusteeship  agreement  for  South- 
West  Africa. 

Trusteeship  Agreements  for  Non-Self -Governing 
Territories 
The  General  Assembly  rejected  a  resolution  pro- 
posed by  India,  and  opposed  by  the  United  States, 
which  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Charter  that  non-self-governing  teriitories  shall 
be  placed  under  trusteeship;  asserted  that  the 
trusteeship  system  provides  the  "surest  and  quick- 
est" means  of  enabling  dependent  peoples  to 
attain  self-government  or  independence;  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  administering  members 
would  place  under  trusteeship  some  or  all  of  such 
territories  as  are  not  ready  for  self-government. 
The  vote  was  24  to  24,  but  the  Assembly  had  previ- 
ously decided  that  a  two-thirds  majority  would 
be  required  for  passage  of  this  resolution. 

Information  From  Non-Self -Governing  Terii- 
tories 
Although  the  Fourth  Committee  had  drastically 
altered  three  of  the  five  resolutions  prepared  for 
the  Assembly  by  a  special  ad  hoc  committee  on 
non-self-governing  territories  which  met  last 
summer,  the  General  Assembly  passed  all  five  res- 
olutions in  the  original  form.  These  resolutions 
represent  a  carefully  balanced  procedure  for  the 
handling  of  information  voluntarily  furnished  to 
the  United  Nations  by  member  states  with  colonial 
tez-ritories,  in  accordance  with  article  73  (e)  of 
the  Charter.  Had  they  been  sustained  in  the 
Assembly,  amendments  introduced  by  India  and 
tlie  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would 
have  gone  far  toward  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem very  similar  to  the  trusteeship  system  for 
non-self-governing  territories  not  jjlaced  under 
that  system.  A  special  committee  of  16  members 
has  been  established  to  examine  the  information 
transmitted  to  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
Avith  article  73  (e)  of  the  Charter. 
Trnsteeship  Agreement  for  Nauru 
The  General  Assembly  approved  a  trusteeship 
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agreement  for  Nauru  which  had  been  submitted  by 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Administrative  and  Budgetary  Matters 

Budget  Estimates  for  1948 

The  Assembly  adopted  a  budget  for  1948  total- 
ing $34,825,195.  This  figure  includes  provision 
for  the  special  Balkan  Committee,  the  Korean 
Commission,  the  Interim  Committee,  and  the 
holding  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  Europe.  Because  of  their  opposition 
to  the  creation  of  the  three  committees  mentioned 
above,  the  Slav  states  abstained  in  the  final  vote 
on  the  budget.  The  United  Kingdom  also  ab- 
stained because  of  its  opposition  to  tlie  size  of 
the  direct  and  indirect  expenditure  for  the  public- 
information  program — some  $4,500,000.  Making 
allowances  for  the  additional  sums  required  for 
new  programs  voted  by  the  General  Assembly, 
the  final  budget  is  about  $7,000,000  below  the 
original  estimates  presented  by  the  Secretary- 
General.  Total  assessments  upon  members  in 
1948,  including  supplemental  appropriations  for 
1947,  will  reach  a  figure  of  $34,940,036,  of  which 
the  United  States  quota  will  be  $13,937,580.  The 
United  States  assessment  in  1947  was  $10,789,805. 

S'raJe  of  Contrihutions 

The  scale  of  contributions  adopted  for  1948  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  1947  scale.  The 
United  States  quota  continues  unchanged  at  39.89 
percent  of  the  total.  The  United  States  Delega- 
tion failed  in  its  attempt  to  write  into  the  rules  of 
procedure  of  the  General  Assembly  a  requirement 
that  no  one  member  should  be  assessed  a  pre- 
ponderant share  of  the  organization's  expenses  in 
normal  times.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
Assembly's  standing  Connnittee  on  Contributions 
will  study  the  feasibility  of  introducing  a  ceiling 
into  the  contributions  scale.  The  United  States 
Delegation  indicated  clearly  that  the  willingness 
of  the  United  States  to  contribute  39.89  percent 
of  the  organization's  budget  for  another  year  was 
based  on  a  recognition  of  the  economic  difficulties 
of  other  members  and  of  the  continuing  shortage 
of  dollar  exchange. 

Wdrl-'nig  Capital  Fa.nd  and  Finances  of  Trieste 

The  Assembly  agreed  to  maintain  the  Working 
Capital  Fund  for  another  year  at  the  present  level 
of   $20,000,000.      In    accordance    with    a    United 
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States  proposal,  the  Secretary-General  has  been 
authorized  to  advance  from  the  fund  up  to 
$5,000,000  for  emergency  assistance  to  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste,  if  necessary.  It  is  under- 
stood that  replenishment  of  the  Working  Capital 
Fund  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  special  scale 
of  contributions,  as  an  "operational"  expense,  and 
it  may  be  anticipated  that  in  this  event  the  United 
States  assessment  for  this  purpose  would  exceed 
40  percent. 

Relations  With  Specialized  Agencies 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  without  opposi- 
tion a  resolution  calculated  to  encourage  greater 
coordination  between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  and  among  the  latter,  with 
regard  to  working  programs  and  administrative 
and  financial  matters.  The  resolution,  as  ap- 
proved, calls  upon  members  to  take  measures  to 
insure  on  the  national  level  that  the  policies  of 
their  delegations  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the 
various  specialized  agencies  are  consistent  with 
each  other.  The  resolution  also  requests  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  specialized 
agencies,  and  the  Secretary-General  to  take  cer- 
tain steps  to  improve  coordination  of  their  budgets 
and  activities. 

Taai  Equalization 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  grant  tax 
exemption  to  its  citizens  employed  in  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat,  coupled  with  the  United 
Nations  practice  of  reimbursing  from  the  organ- 
ization's budget  the  taxes  of  such  employees,  has 
caused  great  resentment  among  many  members 
over  "payment  of  tribute  to  the  United  States 
Treasury"  for  this  purpose.  An  attempt  to  assess 
the  United  States  an  additional  contribution  equal 
to  the  amount  of  tax  refunds  paid  to  United  States 
nationals  ($500,000)  was  defeated  in  committee 
with  considerable  difficulty.  The  Assembly  finally 
agreed  without  objection  that  the  Secretary- 
General  should  be  authorized  to  pay  such  tax  re- 
funds for  only  one  additional  year  and  instructed 
him  to  submit  to  the  next  Assembly  a  detailed  pro- 
posal for  a  staif  contributions  plan,  a  form  of 
internal  tax,  which  would  assure  approximate 
equality  among  staff  members  if  the  United  States 
Congress  were  willing  to  grant  relief  from  double 
taxation.    The  United  States  Representative  in 
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the  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee  has 
indicated  that  the  administration  would  again  seek 
from  Congress  a  specific  exemption  of  American 
nationals,  employed  by  the  United  Nations,  from 
national  income  taxation. 

Legal  Matters 

War  Criminals 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  a  United  King- 
dom resolution,  introduced  after  discussions  with 
the  United  States,  noting  the  accomplishments 
thus  far  in  the  surrender  and  punishment  of  war 
criminals;  reconamending  that  members  continue 
to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  in  this  regard; 
stating  that  members  desiring  the  surrender  of  war 
criminals  and  traitors  should  request  their  sur- 
render as  soon  as  possible,  with  supporting 
evidence  of  guilt;  and  calling  for  fair  trials. 
Resolutions  introduced  by  the  Soviet  bloc,  which 
by  implication  accused  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  of  failure  to  sur- 
render war  criminals  in  accordance  with  earlier 
Assembly  resolutions  on  the  subject,  were  defeated 
in  committee. 

Headquarters   Agreement   Beticeen    the    United 
Nations  and  the  United  States 

This  agreement,  already  approved  by  the  United 
States  Congress,  has  received  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Assembly.  The  headquarters  agi'ee- 
ment  was  brought  into  effect  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  between  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
United  States  Government  on  November  21. 

Codification  of  International  La/w  and  Related 
Problems 
The  General  Assembly  has  approved  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  codi- 
fying international  law  and  encouraging  its  devel- 
opment." The  Commission  will  be  elected  at  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
the  Secretary-General  will  proceed  with  the  nec- 
essary preparatory  work  in  the  interim.  When 
it  is  organized  the  International  Law  Commission 
will,  by  direction  of  the  Assembly,  prepare  a  draft 
declaration  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  based 
upon  a  draft  presented  to  the  Assembly  by  Pan- 
ama.    The  Commission  has  also  been  given  the 
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task  of  formulating  the  principles  of  international 
law  recognized  by  the  charter  of  the  Niirnberg 
Tribunal  and  by  the  judgment  of  that  tribunal. 

Draft  Convention  on  Genocide 

A  discussion  took  place  in  committee  on  the 
question  whether  a  convention  on  genocide  is 
desirable  and  necessary,  whether  a  separate  con- 
vention on  the  subject  should  be  concluded  or 
whether  the  matter  should  be  covered  in  the  con- 
vention regarding  the  legal  principles  of  the 
Niirnberg  charter,  and  whether  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion, or  some  other  body  should  draft  the  conven- 
tion. The  Assembly  eventually  requested  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to  continue  its  work 
on  a  draft  convention  on  genocide,  the  Council 
being  directed  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  International  Law  Commission  has  been 
charged  with  the  formulation  of  the  legal  princi- 
ples recognized  in  the  Nurnberg  charter  as  well  as 
the  preparation  of  a  draft  code  of  offenses  against 
the  peace  and  security  of  mankind. 

Coordination  of  the  Privileges  and  Invnvwnities  of 
the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Specialized 
Agencies 
In  the  first  of  three  resolutions  on  this  subject 
the  Assembly  approved  a  convention  on  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  specialized  agencies 
and  for  accession  by  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  by  any  other  state  member  of  a  spe- 
cialized agency.  When  in  force  the  convention 
will  to  a  considerable  extent  coordinate  and  unify 
the  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  along  lines  broadly  similar  to 
those  set  forth  in  the  general  convention  on  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  United  Nations. 
Other  resolutions  recommend  that  in  the  future 
new  specialized  agencies  receive  privileges  and 
immunities  governed  by  the  proposed  convention 
and  recommend  that  member  states  immediately 
accord  to  the  specialized  agencies  as  far  as  possible 
the  privileges  and  immunities  provided  for  in  the 
convention. 

Need  for  Greater  Use  of  the  International  Cowt  of 

Justice 

Over   objections   from   the   eastern    European 

states  that  the  International  Court  of  Justice  was 

not  competent  to  interpret  the  Charter,  the  Assem- 
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bly  recommended  that  United  Nations  organs  and 
the  specialized  agencies  refer  difficult  points  of 
law,  including  those  relating  to  interpretation  of 
the  Charter,  to  the  International  Court  for  ad- 
visory opinions. 

Revision  of  General  Assembly  Rules  of  Procedure 

After  long  consideration  by  a  special  committee 
and  a  subcommittee  of  the  Assembly,  a  revised  set 
of  rules  of  procedure  was  adopted  by  the  Assem- 
bly. It  is  believed  that  the  revised  rules  will  per- 
mit decisions  to  be  reached  with  fewer  procedural 
difficulties  tlian  in  the  past. 

United  Nations  Headquarters 

The  Assembly  approved  the  general  plans  for 
the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; authorized  the  Secretary-General  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  with  the  United  States  for  an 
interest-free  loan  of  not  more  than  $05,000,000, 
which  would  require  approval  by  the  United 
States  Congress,  to  pay  for  construction  costs ;  and 
empowered  liim  to  proceed  subsequently  with  the 
construction  of  the  permanent  headquarters.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Election  to  Councils 

Argentina,  Canada,  and  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  were  elected  as  nonpermanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  replacing  Aus- 
tralia, Brazil,  and  Poland.  The  Ukraine  was  not 
elected  by  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  until 
the  twelfth  ballot,  after  a  long  contest  with  India. 
The  United  States  supported  India,  and  abstained 
after  India  had  publicly  withdrawn  its  candidacy. 

In  the  elections  for  membership  on  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialistic  Republics  were  re- 
elected, while  Australia,  Brazil,  Denmark,  and  Po- 
land also  secured  seats.  The  retiring  members  of 
the  Council  are  India,  Czechoslovakia,  Cuba,  and 
Norway. 

The  Philippines  and  Costa  Rica  were  elected  to  i 
the  Trusteeship  Council  for  three-year  terms,  re-  ^ 
ceiving  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  on  the 
eighth  and  tenth  ballots  respectively.  Norway  and 
Siam  were  the  other  leading  contenders.  The 
United  States  supported  the  Philippines  and  Nor- 
way. 
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BODIES  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  DURING 
THE  SECOND  REGULAR  SESSION 


on 


Body 
Special       Committee 
Greece 
U.N.     doc.     A/409.     Ap- 
proved :    100th    meeting, 
Oct.  21,  1»47. 


Membersbip 
Australia,  Brazil, 
China,  France,  Mex- 
ico, Netherlands, 
Pakistan,  United 
Kingdom,  United 
States,  Poland  (seats 
being  held  though 
participation  d  e  - 
clined),  U.S.S.R. 
(seats  being  held 
though  participation 
declined). 

Interim  Committee  of  the  Each  U.N.  member  to 


General  Assembly 
U.N.     doc.     A/454.     Ap- 
proved :    111th    meeting, 
Nov.  13,  1947. 


have  one  representa- 
tive (following  de- 
clined participation : 
Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land, Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  Yu- 
goslavia ) . 


Temporary  Commission  on  Australia,     Canada, 


Korea 

U.N.  doc.  A/447.  Ap- 
proved :  112th  meeting, 
Nov.  14,  1947. 


China,  El  Salvador, 
France,  India,  Philip- 
pines, Syria,  Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R.  (declines 
participation ) . 

Investments        Committee  Rueff    (France),  Roth 
(established    2d    Part       (Sweden),    Eccles 
1st  Session,  appointed       (United  States). 
2d  Session) 
U.N.     doc.     A/453.    Ap- 
proved :    115th    meeting, 
Nov.  15,  1947. 


Body  Membership 

Committee  to  choose  city  Australia,  Byelorussian 
for  3d  General  Assem-       S.S.R.,  Ethiopia,   In- 
bly  Session 
U.N.     doc.     A/452.    Ap- 
proved :    115th    meeting, 
Nov.  15,  1947. 


dia,  Lebanon,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Pan- 
ama, Uruguay. 


Special  Committee  on  In- 
formation Transmitted 
Under  Article  73    (e) 
of  Charter 
U.N.     doc.     A/451.    Ap- 
proved :    117th    meeting, 
Nov.  17,  1947. 


Advisory     Committee     on 
Headquarters 
U.N.     doc.     A/4&5.    Ap- 
proved :    121st    meeting, 
Nov.  20,  1947. 


China,  Colombia,  Cuba, 
Egypt,  India,  Nica- 
ragua, Sweden,  U.S.- 
S.R., Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark, 
France,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  United 
Kingdom,  United 
States. 

Australia,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chi- 
na, Colombia,  France, 
Greece,  India,  Nor- 
way, Poland,  Syria, 
U.S.S.R.,  United 
Kingdom,  United 
States,  Yugoslavia. 

International    Law    Com-  Members  to  be  elected 
mission  at  next  General  As- 

U.N.     doc.     A/504.    Ap-       sembly  Session, 
proved :     123d    meeting, 
Nov.  21,  1947. 

Special      Commission      on  Bolivia,    Czechoslovak- 
Palestine  ia,   Denmark,   Pana- 
U.N.     doc.     A/516.    Ap-       ma,  Philippines, 
proved :    128th    meeting, 
Nov.  29,  1947. 


ANNEX:  SUMMARY   OF   RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  THE  SECOND   REGULAR  SESSION 

OF  THE   GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


Political  and  Security  Issues 

Admission  of  Yemen  and  Pakistan  to  Membership 
in  the  United  Nations 

Adopted  September  30  unanimously  -with  regard 
to  Yemen  and  by  vote  of  53  to  1  with  regard  to 
Pakistan.  (The  negative  vote,  cast  by  Afghanis- 
tan, was  withdrawn  on  October  20.) 

December  14,  1947 


Threats  to  the  Political  Independence  and  Terri- 
torial Integrity  of  Greece 

Taking  account  of  the  report  of  the  Security 
Council  Commission  of  Investigation  with  regard 
to  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  guerrillas  in 
Greece  by  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia,  this 
resolution  calls  upon  these  three  coimtries  to  do 
nothing  which  could  assist  the  guerrillas.    It  also 
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calls  upon  the  three  countries  and  Greece  to  co- 
operate in  settling  their  disputes  by  peaceful 
means,  through  the  reestablishment  of  friendly 
relations,  the  conclusion  of  frontier  conventions, 
the  settlement  of  refugee  problems,  and  a  study  of 
the  practicability  of  agreements  for  the  voluntary 
transfer  of  minorities.  A  special  committee  of 
nine  members,  including  the  United  States,  is  es- 
tablished to  observe  the  compliance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations and  to  be  available  to  assist  the  four 
Governments  concerned  in  their  implementation. 
Additional  seats  are  left  open  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland.  The  Committee,  which  will  have  its 
headquarters  in  Salonika,  is  authorized  to  recom- 
mend the  convocation  of  a  special  session  of  the 
Assembly  if  necessary. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  40  to 
6,  with  11  abstentions,  on  October  21.  Polish  and 
Soviet  proposals  on  this  subject  were  rejected  by 
the  Assembly  in  plenary  session. 

Measures  To  Be  Taken  Against  Propagatida  and 
the  Inciters  of  a  New  War 

Kecalling  the  Charter  provisions  which  look  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  promotion 
of  respect  for  fundamental  freedoms,  including 
freedom  of  expression,  this  resolution  condemns 
all  forms  of  propaganda,  wherever  conducted,  de- 
signed or  likely  to  provoke  or  encourage  any 
threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of 
aggression.  Each  member  is  requested  to  take  ap- 
propriate steps,  within  its  constitutional  limits, 
to  promote  friendly  relations  among  nations,  based 
on  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter,  by 
all  available  means  of  publicity  and  propaganda, 
and  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of  all  informa- 
tion designed  to  give  expression  to  the  desire  of 
all  peoples  for  peace.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously  on  November  3. 

The  Problem,  of  the  Independence  of  Korea 

Two  resolutions  on  this  subject  wei*e  adopted  by 
the  Assembly.  In  the  first,  the  Assembly  resolves 
that  elected  representatives  of  the  Korean  people 
should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  consideration 
of  the  question  of  Korean  independence  and  that, 
in  order  to  facilitate  such  participation  and  to  ob- 
serve that  these  representatives  are  in  fact  duly 
elected  by  the  Korean  people,  a  United  Nations 
Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  should  be  pres- 
ent in  the  country  with  the  right  to  travel,  observe, 
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and  consult  throughout  Korea.  The  second  reso- 
lution establishes  a  nine-member  commission  {not 
including  the  United  States  or  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics) ;  recommends  that  elec- 
tions be  held  not  later  than  March  31,  1948,  to 
choose  representatives  with  whom  the  commission 
may  consult  regarding  Korean  independence,  the 
representatives  to  constitute  a  national  assembly 
and  to  establish  a  national  government ;  and  fur- 
ther recommends  that  that  government  thereafter 
constitute  its  own  security  forces,  take  over  the 
functions  of  government,  and  arrange  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  occupying 
Powers  as  early  as  practicable  and  if  possible 
within  90  days.  The  Korean  commission  may  con- 
sult with  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  Assembly 
with  regard  to  the  application  of  this  resolution. 
Member  states  are  called  upon  to  assist  the  com- 
mission and  to  refrain  from  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Korean  people  except  in  pursuance  of 
the  General  Assembly's  decision.  The  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  which  is  named  as  a 
member  of  the  Korean  commission,  has  stated  that 
it  will  not  participate. 

Both  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  November  14  by  a  vote  of  43  to  0, 
with  6  abstentions. 

Establishment  of  an  Interim,  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly 
In  this  resolution  the  Assembly  establishes  an 
Interim  Committee  on  which  each  member  of  the 
Assembly  has  the  right  to  appoint  one  representa- 
tive,  the  Committee  to  function  until  the  oiiening 
of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Interim  Committee,  as  a  subsidiary  organ  of  the 
Assembly,  is  to  assist  it  by  considering  and  report- 
ing on  matters  referred  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Assembly,  and  on  disputes  or  situations  placed  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Assembly  by  a  member  state,  if 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Committee  approves, 
or  by  the  Security  Council.  The  Interim  Com- 
mittee is  also  authorized  to  report  to  the  Assembly 
on  the  general  principles  of  cooperation  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  and  on  coopera- 
tion in  the  political  field ;  to  recommend  the  sum- 
moning of  special  sessions  of  the  Assembly  if  re- 
quired ;  and  to  appoint  commissions  of  inquiry,  by 
a  two-thirds  majority,  provided  that  no  inquiry 
shall  be  made  away  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  without  the  consent  of  the  state  or 
states  in  whose  territory  it  is  to  take  place.    The 
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Interim  Committee  is  directed  at  all  times  to  take 
into  account  the  responsibilities  of  the  Security 
Council  under  the  Charter  as  well  as  the  duties 
assigiaed  to  other  Councils  or  to  any  committees  or 
commissions.  The  Committee  may  not  consider 
anj^  matter  of  which  the  Security  Council  is  seized. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  on  November  13  by 
a  vote  of  41  to  6,  with  6  abstentions. 

Admission  of  New  Members 

A  series  of  eight  resolutions  was  adopted  on  this 
subject  on  November  17 : 

{a)  By  46  to  1.  with  5  abstentions,  the  Assembly 
recommended  that  consultation  take  place  among 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
with  a  view  to  reaching  agreement  on  the  admis- 
sion to  membership  of  applicants  not  yet  recom- 
mended for  admission  by  the  Council. 

{h)  By  40  to  8,  with  2  abstentions,  the  Assembly 
requested  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to 
render  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  question  whether 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations  could  make  its 
consent  to  the  admission  of  an  applicant  state  de- 
pendent upon  conditions  not  expressly  provided 
for  in  article  4,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Charter,  par- 
i  ticularly  whether  a  member  may  condition  an 
•  affirmative  vote  on  an  applicant  it  recognizes  as 
qualified  upon  the  admission  of  other  states  to 
membership  together  with  that  state. 

(c)  By  a  vote  of  43  to  8,  with  1  abstention,  the 
Assembly  declared  that  Eire  was  qualified  for  ad- 
mission to  membership  and  should  be  admitted, 
and  requested  the  Security  Council  to  reconsider 
its  application. 

{d)  By  44  to  8,  with  no  abstentions,  the  As- 
sembly adopted  a  similar  resolution  with  regard 
to  Finland. 

(e)  By  a  vote  of  40  to  9,  with  3  abstentions,  the 
Assembly  adopted  a  similar  resolution  with  regard 
to  Portugal. 

(/)  By  44  to  8,  with  no  abstentions,  the  As- 
sembly adopted  a  similar  resolution  including 
additional  language  requesting  reconsideration  by 
the  Security  Council  of  the  application  of  Trans- 
jordan  before  the  end  of  the  Second  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly. 

{g)  By  43  to  8,  with  1  abstention,  the  Assembly 
adopted  a  similar  resolution,  likewise  calling  for 
Security  Council  reconsideration  before  the  end 
of  the  Assembly  session,  with  regard  to  the  ajjpli- 
cation  of  Italy. 


(h)  By  43  to  8,  with  1  abstention,  the  Assembly 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Austria  was  a  peace- 
loving  state  within  the  meaning  of  the  Charter 
and  consequently  requested  the  Security  Council 
to  reconsider  its  application. 

Rules  Governing  the  Admission  of  New  Merribers 
The  Assembly  agreed  on  November  21,  without 
objection,  to  four  new  rules  of  procedure  which 
in  effect  systematize  the  existing  practice  with  re- 
gard to  the  admission  of  new  members. 

Relations  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations  With 
Spain 
On  November  17  by  a  vote  of  36  to  5,  with  12 
abstentions,  the  Assembly  expressed  its  confidence 
that  the  Security  Council  would  exercise  its  re- 
siJonsibilities  under  the  Charter  as  soon  as  it  con- 
sidered that  the  situation  in  regard  to  Spain  so 
required. 

Treatment  of  Indians  in   the    Union  of  South 
Africa 
No  resolution  on  this  subject  received  the  two- 
thirds  majority  required  for  its  adoption. 

Study  of  the  Problem  of  Voting  in  the  Security 
Council 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly requests  the  Interim  Committee  to  consider 
this  problem,  to  consult  with  any  committee  estab- 
lished by  the  Security  Council  for  cooperation  in 
this  study,  and  to  report,  with  its  conclusions,  by 
July  15,  1948.  The  Assembly  also  requested  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  to 
consult  together  on  the  problem  in  order  to  secure 
agreement  on  measures  to  insure  the  efficient  func- 
tioning of  the  Council.  This  I'esolution  was 
adoj^ted  on  November  21  by  a  vote  of  38  to  6,  with 
11  abstentions. 

Report  of  the  Security  Cowncil 

The  Assembly,  on  November  21,  merely  took 
note  of  this  report. 

Suggestions  to  the  Countries  Concerned  With  the 
Peace  Treaty  With  Italy 
The  proposal  on  this  item  was  withdrawn  from 
the  agenda  by  the  Argentine  Delegation  Novem- 
ber 19,  1947. 

Future  Government  of  Palestine 

This  resolution  provides  for  the  partition  of 
Palestine  into  independent  Arab  and  Jewish  states 
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and  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  these  entities  to  come 
into  existence  not  later  than  October  1,  1948. 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  placed  under  a  special  interna- 
tional regime  and  is  to  be  administered  by  the 
Trusteeship  Council  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  plan  also  provides  for  the  economic 
union  of  all  of  Palestine.  The  administration  of 
Palestine,  as  the  Mandatory  Power  withdraws  its 
armed  forces,  is  to  be  progressively  turned  over  to 
a  commission  of  five  members  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Security  Council,  is  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  reconnnendations  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  commission  is  to  select  and  estab- 
lish in  each  state  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  Provi- 
sional Council  of  Government  which,  acting  under 
the  Commission,  is  to  have  full  authority  in  the 
areas  under  its  control.  Express  provisions  are 
included  in  the  plan  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
Holy  Places  and  the  protection  of  religious  and 
minority  rights.  The  United  Kingdom,  as  the 
Mandatoi*y  Power  for  Palestine,  and  all  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  are  asked  to  adopt 
and  implement  the  plan. 

The  resolution  and  plan  were  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  November  29  by  a  vote  of 
33  to  13,  with  10  abstentions. 

Economic  and  Financial  Matters 

ReportH  on  World  Economic  Conditions  and 
Trends 

In  this  resolution  the  General  Assembly  recom- 
mends to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  that  it 
consider  a  survey  of  current  world  economic  condi- 
tions and  trends  at  least  annually ;  that  such  con- 
sideration include  an  analysis  of  the  major  dislo- 
cations of  needs  and  supplies  in  the  world  econ- 
omy ;  and  that  the  Council  make  recommendations 
as  to  the  appropriate  measures  to  be  taken  by  the 
General  Assembly,  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  specialized  agencies  concerned.  The 
Secretary-General  is  requested  to  assist  the  Coun- 
cil and  its  subsidiary  organs  by  providing  factual 
surveys  and  analyses  of  economic  conditions  and 
trends. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  this  resolution 
unanimously  on  October  31. 

Imtplementation  of  Economic  and  Social  Recom- 
mendations 
In  this  resolution  the  General  Assembly  calls 
upon  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  carry 
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out  all  recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  economic  and  social  matters  and  recommends 
that  the  Secretary-General  report  annually  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Coimcil  and  that  the  latter 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  on  steps  taken  by 
the  members  to  give  efPect  to  recommendations  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  to  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Assembly  on  matters 
falling  within  the  Council's  competence. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  this  resolution 
unanimously  on  October  31. 

Study  of  Factors  Bearing  Upon  the  Establishment 
of  an  Economic  Commission  for  the  Middle 
East 

In  this  resolution  the  General  Assembly  takes 
note  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  requesting  the  Economic  and 
Employment  Commission  to  study  the  general 
problems  connected  with  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional commissions;  takes  note  of  the  decision  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  establish  an 
ad  hoc  committee  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
factors  bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  an 
economic  commission  for  Latin  America;  and 
invites  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  study 
the  factors  bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  an 
economic  commission  for  the  Middle  East. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  this  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  43  to  0,  with  4  abstentions,  on  Octo- 
ber 31. 

Applications  hy  Italy  and  Austria  for  Member- 
ship in  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization 
In  two  resolutions  the  General  Assembly  in- 
forms the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  admission  of 
Italy  and  Austria  to  the  organization.    The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  concerning 
Italy  unanimously  on  October  31,  and  the  resolu- 
tion concerning  Austria  by  a  vote  of  39  to  5,  with 
2  abstentions,  on  November  1. 

Relief  Needs  After  the  Termination  of  UNRRA 

After  consideration  of  this  question,  the  Assem- 
bly took  no  action. 

Agreements  With  Specialized  Agenoies 

On  November  15  the  Assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion approving  the  agreements  between  the  United 
Nations  and  the  following  specialized  agencies: 
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the  World  Health  Organization,  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  There  was  no  opposition,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  abstained  in  the  vote  on  the  agree- 
ments with  the  Bank  and  the  Fund. 

Proposal  To  Increase  the  Membership  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Cowncil  to  ^4- 
This  item  was  withdrawn  from  the  agenda  by 
its  sponsor,  the  Argentine  Delegation. 

Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cultural  Matters 

Transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of  the  Functions 
and  Powers  Exercised  hy  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Under  Certain  International  Conven- 
tions on  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children  and 
on  Traffic  in  Obscene  Publications 
On  October  20,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  0,  with  3  absten- 
tions, the  Assembly  approved  two  protocols 
amending  these  conventions  to  permit  the  per- 
formance by  the  United  Nations  of  the  functions 
formerly  carried  out  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  Assembly  urged  that  these  protocols  be  signed 
without  delay  by  all  states  which  are  parties  to  the 
conventions  and  that  effect  be  given  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  protocols  by  the  parties  pending  their 
entry  into  force.  As  in  the  case  of  other  functions 
transferred  from  the  League  of  Nations  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  Assembly  directed  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  suspend  any  action  under  these  protocols 
and  conventions  with  respect  to  the  Franco  gov- 
ernment of  Spain  as  long  as  that  government  is  in 
power.  Despite  strong  objections  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  23  to  21,  with 
11  abstentions,  decided  to  delete  from  the  conven- 
tions provisions  for  separate  access  thereto  by 
colonial  powers  on  behalf  of  their  colonies. 

International  Cooperation  for  the  Prevention  of 
Iinmigration    Likely    To    Disturb    Friendly 
Relations  Between  Nations 
On  November  17,  by  a  vote  of  49  to  0,  with  4 
abstentions,  the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
stressing   the    desirability    of    implementing    its 
earlier  resolutions  on  this  subject;  inviting  mem- 
ber states  not  to  assist  illegal  immigration;  and 
recommending  that  urgent  measures  be  adopted  to 
return  repatriable  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
to  their  countries  of  origin  as  provided  in  an 


earlier  resolution  and  for  the  settlement  of  a  fair 
share  of  nonrepatriable  refugees  and  displaced 
pei-sons  in  each  member  state. 

Transfer  to  the  World  Health  Organization  of 
Certain  Assets  of  the  United  Nations 
On  November  17  the  Assembly  unanimously  in- 
structed the  Secretary-General  to  effect  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  assets  received  from  the  League  of 
Nations  to  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

In  a  formal  resolution  the  Assembly  on  Novem- 
ber 17  took  note  of  this  report. 

Comrrmnication  of  the  Conclusions  of  Regional 
Conferences  and  Assemblies  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council 
On  November  17  the  Assembly  unanimously 
recommended  that  conclusions  reached  or  studies 
made  by  regional  conferences  or  assemblies  of 
members   of  the  United   Nations  in   the  social, 
humanitarian,  and  cultural  field  be  transmitted 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  with  a  view 
to  promoting  comprehensive  and  imiversal  solu- 
tions of  such  matters. 

Entry  Into  Force  of  the  Constitution  of  the  World 
Health  Organization 
By  unanimous  vote  the  General  Assembly  on 
November  17  recommended  that  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  which  have  not  already  done  so 
accept  the  constitution  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information 

This  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  on  November  17,  takes 
note  of  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  Conference 
on  Freedom  of  Information  and  invites  the  at- 
tention of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  the 
discussion  of  this  matter  in  the  Third  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

Exchange  of  Workers 

In  this  resolution  the  General  Assembly  urges 
those  members  of  the  United  Nations  which  are 
so  inclined  to  arrange  with  each  other,  by  direct 
agreement,  terms  and  conditions  to  facilitate  the 
maximum  possible  exchange  of  workers  for  train- 
ing in  order  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  their 
trade  and  to  study  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems confronting  their  comrades  in  other  countries. 
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The  General  Assembly  adopted  this  resolution 
unanimously  on  November  17. 

Inquiry   Concerning    the   Mastication   of    Coca 
Leaves 

In  this  resolution  the  General  Assembly  ex- 
presses its  interest  in  this  "important"  subject, 
and  invites  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
consider  it  "with  all  the  urgency  that  it  deserves". 

Entry  Into  Force  of  the  Protocol  of  11  December 
19Ii,6  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

This  resolution  urges  those  states  which  have 
signed  the  protocol  of  December  11,  1946,  on  nar- 
cotic drugs  but  have  not  yet  deposited  instruments 
of  acceptance,  to  deposit  these  instruments  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  so  that  the  amendments  to 
the  previous  international  agreements,  conven- 
tions, and  protocols  may  enter  into  force  by  the 
end  of  1947.  It  also  endorses  the  invitation  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  all  member 
states  and  all  nonmember  states  which  are  parties 
to  the  international  agreements,  conventions,  and 
protocols  on  narcotic  drugs  to  become  parties  to 
this  protocol. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  November  17. 

Trade-Union  Rights  {Freedom  of  Association) 

On  November  17,  by  a  vote  of  45  to  6,  with  2 
abstentions,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  reso- 
lution approving  action  taken  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  the  International  Labor 
Organization  to  formulate  definitive  principles  in 
this  field  and  endorsing  the  principles  proclaimed 
by  the  International  Labor  Organization,  in  par- 
ticular certain  portions  of  the  Ilo's  Declaration 
of  Philadelphia,  whicli  are  quoted  in  an  annex  to 
the  resolution.  In  the  same  resolution  the  As- 
sembly recommended  that  the  International  Labor 
Organization  pursue  the  study  of  the  control  of 
the  application  of  trade-union  rights  and  freedom 
of  association. 

Teaching  of   the  Purposes   and  Principles,   the 
Structure  and  Activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  Schools  of  Memher  States 
In  this  resolution  the  General  Assembly  recom- 
mends that  all  member  governments  take  meas- 
ures at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  encourage  the 
teaching  of  the  purposes  and  principles,  the  struc- 
ture and  activities  of  the  United  Nat'.ens  in  their 


schools;  invites  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  to  assist 
members,  at  their  request,  in  the  implementation 
of  this  program ;  and  calls  for  appropriate  reports 
by  members  on  the  subject. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  on 
November  17. 

Dissemination  of  False  or  Distorted  Reports 

This  resolution  invites  the  governments  of 
member  states  to  study  such  measures  as  might 
with  advantage  be  taken  on  the  national  plane  to 
combat,  within  the  limits  of  constitutional  pro- 
cedures, the  diffusion  of  false  or  distorted  reports 
likely  to  injure  friendly  relations  between  states 
and  to  submit  reports  on  this  subject  to  the  Con- 
ference on  Freedom  of  Information.  The  resolu- 
tion also  recommends  that  the  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information  study,  with  a  view  to 
their  coordination,  the  measures  taken  or  advo- 
cated in  this  connection  by  the  various  states. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  this  resolution 
unanimously  on  November  15. 

International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 

On  November  20  the  Assembly  adopted  by  ac- 
clamation a  resolution  expressing  satisfaction  with 
the  work  already  accomplished  by  the  Fund; 
drawing  the  attention  of  member  states  to  the 
need  for  financial  support  of  the  Fund;  and 
recommending  cooperation  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Appeal  for  Children  (the  nongovernmental 
fund-raising  organization  for  this  purpose).  In 
a  separate  resolution  the  Assembly  took  note  of 
the  audit  of  the  accomits  of  the  Fund  for  the  fiscal 
year  1946. 

Trusteeship  Matters 

Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  Covering  Its 
First  Session 
The   Assembly   took   note   of   this   report   on 
November  1. 

Trusteeship  Agreement  for  Nauru 

On  November  1,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  6,  with  1 
abstention,  the  General  Assembly  approved  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement  for  Nauru,  submitted  by 
the  Governments  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Question  of  South-West  Africa 

Recalling  its  resolution  of  December  14,  1946, 
recommending  that  the  ISIandated  Territory  of 
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South-West  Africa  be  placed  under  trusteeship, 
and  noting  the  decision  of  South  Africa  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  in  that  territory,  the  Assembly 
maintained  its  recommendation  that  the  territory 
be  placed  under  trusteeship,  urged  the  Union  Gov- 
ernment to  propose  such  a  trusteeship  agreement, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Union  Govern- 
ment might  do  so  before  the  Third  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Trusteeship  Council  was 
authorized  to  examine  the  report  on  South-West 
Africa  transmitted  by  the  Union. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  41  to 
10,  with  4  abstentions,  on  November  1. 

Trusteeship  Agreements  for  Non-Self -Governing 
Territories 
A  resolution  expressing,  in  questionable  terms, 
the  hope  that  non-self-governing  territories  would 
be  placed  under  trusteeship  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  24  to  24,  with  1  abstention,  on  November  1. 
(The  resolution  required  a  two-thirds  majority 
for  passage.) 

Information   From   Non-Self -Governing    Tem- 
tories 
On  November  3  the  Assembly  adopted  five  reso- 
lutions which  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(a)  The  Assembly  unanimously  urged  the  use 
of  a  standard  form  prepared  for  the  guidance  of 
members  in  the  preparation  of  information  on 
non-self-governing  territories  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary-General  under  article  73  (e)  of  the 
Charter. 

( h )  The  Assembly  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution providing  that  the  Secretary-General,  in 
presenting  such  information,  might  also  make  use 
of  official  publications  of  the  members  administer- 
ing the  non-self-governing  territories  on  subjects 
on  which  information  is  required  under  article 
73  (e),  provided  that  only  publications  trans- 
mitted or  notified  to  the  Secretary-General  by  the 
administering  state  concerned  may  be  used.  The 
Secretary-General  is  also  authorized  to  use,  under 
similar  restrictions,  documents  published  by  inter- 
governmental or  scientific  bodies  and  to  include 
relevant  official  statistical  information  by  agree- 
ment with  the  member  concerned. 

(c)  By  a  vote  of  44  to  2,  with  5  abstentions,  the 
Assembly  expressed  its  opinion  that  voluntary 
transmission  to  the  Secretary-General  of  political 
information  from  non-self-governing  territories  is 


in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  article  73  (e)  of 
the  Charter  and  should  be  encouraged. 

(d)  The  Assembly  unanimously  invited  the 
Secretary-General  to  take  steps  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  the  specialized  agencies  in  tlie  preparation 
of  analyses  of  information  required  under  article 
73  (e)  of  the  Charter,  on  a  functional  basis. 

(e)  The  Assembly  created  a  special  committee 
composed  of  eight  members  of  the  United  Nations 
transmitting  information  on  non-self-governing 
territories  and  eight  other  members,  to  examine 
the  information  thus  transmitted  and  to  submit 
reports  thereon  to  the  General  Assembly.  The 
special  committee  may  make  recommendations  re- 
lating to  functional  fields  generally  but  not  with 
respect  to  individual  territories.  This  resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  49  in  favor,  none  opposed, 
with  4  abstentions.  The  special  committee  was 
duly  elected  and  will  meet  not  less  than  two  weeks 
before  the  beginning  of  the  next  regular  session. 

Administrative  and  Budgetary  Matters 

Appointments  To  Fill  Vacancies  in  the  Member- 
ship  of  Subsidiary  Bodies  in   the   General 
Assembly 
On  November  1  the  Assembly  unanimously  ap- 
proved candidates  for  election  to  the  Advisory 
Committee    on    Administrative    and    Budgetary 
Questions,  the  Committee  on  Contributions,  and 
the  Board  of  Auditors. 

Financial  Reports  and  Accounts  for  19^6  and  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Auditors 
On  October  20  the  Assembly  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  financial  report  and  accounts  for  1946. 

Report  of  the  Corwmittee  on  Contributions 

The  Assembly  unanimously  approved  on  No- 
vember 15  the  scale  of  assessments  for  the  1948 
budget,  which  contains  a  United  States  quota  of 
39.89  percent  of  the  total. 

United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Scheme:  Ap- 
pointment of  an  Investments  Committee 
The  Assembly,  on  November  15,  approved 
unanimously  the  appointment  of  an  Investments 
Committee  of  three  members,  including  Marriner 
S.  Eccles  of  the  United  States,  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary-General with  regard  to  the  investment  of 
special  and  other  funds  under  the  control  of  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  of  the  pension  funds. 
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Afpointment  of  Alternate  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  Staff  Benefit  GonMnittee 

Three  alternate  members  were  elected  by  unani- 
mous vote  on  November  15. 

Adoption  of  Spanish  as  One  of  the  Working  Lan- 
guages of  the  General  Assembly 

By  unanimous  vote  on  November  15  the  Assem- 
bly requested  the  Secretary-General  to  study  all 
aspects  of  a  proposal  for  the  adoption  of  Spanish 
as  a  working  language  and  to  make  a  report  on  the 
subject  to  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Assembly. 

Working  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
Under  Chapter  XV  of  the  Charter 
By  unanimous  vote  on  November  15  the  General 
Assembly  stressed  the  importance  of  restricting 
the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  so  as  to  secure  the  high- 
est standards  of  performance  as  well  as  the  widest 
possible  geographic  distribution  of  staff. 

Simultaneous  Interpretation 

By  unanimous  vote  on  November  15  the  Assem- 
bly decided  that  simultaneous  interpretation 
should  be  adopted  as  a  permanent  service  to  be 
used  alternatively  or  in  conjunction  with  consecu- 
tive interpretation. 

United  Nations  Telecommunications  System 

On  November  20  the  Assembly,  by  unanimous 
vote,  directed  the  Secretary-General  to  take  steps 
to  obtain  the  necessary  wave  lengths  and  the  other 
rights  and  privileges  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  a  United  Nations  telecommunications  system. 

Organization  of  a  United  Nations  Postal  Service 

On  November  20  the  General  Assembly,  by 
unanimous  vote,  requested  the  Secretary-General 
to  make  inquiries  on  this  subject  and  present 
his  recommendations  to  the  next  regular  session 
of  the  Assembly. 

Tax  Equalization 

By  unanimous  vote  on  November  20  the  General 
Assembly  requested  that  members  who  had  not 
yet  done  so  should  take  the  necessary  legislative 
action  to  exempt  their  nationals  employed  in  the 
Secretariat  from  national  income  taxation;  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General  to  submit  to  the 
next  regular  session  a  staff-contributions  plan; 
requested  members  to  grant  relief  from  double 
taxation  to  their  nationals  employed  by  the  United 
Nations,  pending  the  granting  of  tax  exemption; 
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and  invited  the  Secretary-General  to  omit  from 
all  future  personnel  contracts  any  clauses  requir- 
ing tax  reimbursement  to  Secretariat  employees  in 
the  absence  of  an  annual  authorization  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Secretary-General  was 
authorized  to  make  tax  reimbursements  for  one 
more  year. 

Provisional  Staff  Regiilations  and  Staff  Rules 

On  November  20  the  Assembly,  by  unanimous 
vote,  made  certain  recommendations  for  changes 
in  these  regulations. 

United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Scheme 

By  unanimous  vote  on  November  20  the  General 
Assembly  decided  that  the  provisional  retirement 
scheme  now  in  effect  should  be  continued  for  an- 
other year  and  requested  that  a  study  be  made  of 
various  suggestions  for  changes.  The  Assembly 
declared  that  a  permanent  pension  scheme  should 
be  promulgated,  if  possible,  in  1948. 

Financial  Regulations  of  the  United  Nations 

On  November  20  the  Assembly  unanimously  ap- 
proved certain  changes  in  the  provisional  financial 
regulations  and  empowered  the  Secretary-General 
to  accept  a  portion  of  the  contributions  of  mem- 
ber states  for  1948  in  currency  other  than  United 
States  dollars. 

Relations  With  and  Coordination  of  Specialized 
Agencies  and  Work  Programs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Specialized  Agencies 
By  unanimous  vote  on  November  20  the  Assem- 
bly called  upon  member  states  to  take  measures  to 
insure  on  the  national  level  a  coordinated  policy 
of  their  delegations  to  the  United  Nations  and  to 
the  different  specialized  agencies  in  order  to 
achieve  full  cooi^eration  among  them;  requested 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  consider 
urgently  the  future  steps  which  should  be  taken  to 
develop  effective  coordination;  called  upon  the 
specialized  agencies  under  the  terms  of  their  agree- 
ments with  the  United  Nations  to  present  reports 
on  their  work  program  and  their  budgetary  esti- 
mates to  the  proper  agency ;  and  requested  a  study 
of  measures  for  improved  budgetary  coordination. 

Budgetary  and  Financial  Relations  With  Special- 
ized Agencies 
On  November  20  the  Assembly  commended  to 
the  attention  of  certain  specialized  agencies  a  series 
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of  recommendations  on  administrative,  budgetary, 
and  financial  matters  made  in  a  report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budget- 
ary Questions.  This  resolution  was  adopted  unan- 
imously. 

Supplementary  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year 
1947 

On  November  20  the  sum  of  $876,568  was  appro- 
priated to  supplement  the  1947  budget  by  a  vote  of 
40  to  0,  with  7  abstentions. 

Third  Annuul  Budget  and  Working  Capital  Fv/nd 
of  the  United  Nations 

On  November  20,  by  a  vote  of  37  to  0,  with  10 
abstentions,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  bud- 
get for  1948  totaling  $34,825,195.  It  also  decided, 
bj  a  vote  of  41  to  1,  with  8  abstentions,  that  the 
Working  Capital  Fund  should  be  maintained  until 
the  end  of  1948  at  a  figure  of  $20,000,000.  Provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Working  Capital 
Fund  for  a  number  of  purposes,  including  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  possible  emer- 
gency assistance  in  1948  to  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste.  Repayment  to  the  Fund  for  advances  to 
Trieste  will  be  made  by  members  in  accordance 
with  a  special  operational  scale  to  be  established 
at  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Assembly. 

Utilization  of  the  Services  of  the  Secretariat 

On  October  20  the  General  Assembly,  by  45  to  1, 
with  9  abstentions,  drew  the  attention  of  the  three 
United  Nations  Councils  and  their  Commissions, 
as  well  as  Commissions  appointed  by  the  Assembly 
to  the  desirability  of  utilizing  to  the  utmost  the 
services  of  the  Secretariat,  and  recommended  that 
United  Nations  organs  consider  carefully,  before 
creating  special  committees  and  subcommittees, 
whether  the  task  to  be  performed  could  not  use- 
fully be  entrusted  to  the  Secretariat. 

Place  of  Meeting  of  the  Third  Regular  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly 
By  32  votes  to  17,  with  5  abstentions,  the  Assem- 
bly on  November  15  decided  that  the  Third  Regu- 
lar Session  of  the  General  Assembly  should  be 
held  in  Europe  and  requested  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in  consultation  with  a  committee  of  nine 
members  designated  by  the  president  of  the 
Assembly,  to  choose  the  site  for  the  Third  Regular 
Session. 


Legal  Matters 

United  Nations  Flag 

On  October  20  the  Assembly  unanimously 
adopted  as  the  United  Nations  flag  the  official 
United  Nations  emblem  centered  on  a  light  blue 
background. 

United  Nations  Day 

This  resolution,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously on  October  31,  declares  that  October  24, 
the  anniversary  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Charter,  is  officially  to  be  called  United  Nations 
Day  and  invites  members  to  cooperate  in  securing 
its  observance. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  Regarding  the  Headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations 
In  this  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adojDted  on  October  31,  the  General  Assembly 
approves  the  agreement  signed  on  June  26,  1947, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
regarding  the  headquarters  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary-General  to  bring  the  agreement  into 
force.  A  separate  but  related  resolution,  consid- 
ered concurrently,  recommends  that  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  appropriate  United  States 
authorities  use  section  16  of  the  general  conven- 
tion on  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  guide  in  considering  under  section  15 
of  the  headquarters  agreement  what  classes  of 
persons  on  the  staffs  of  delegations  might  be 
included  in  the  lists  of  individuals  entitled  to 
privileges  and  immunities,  which  are  to  be  drawn 
up  by  agreement  between  the  Secretary-General, 
the  United  States,  and  the  member  concerned. 

Surrender  of  War  Criminals,  Traitors,  and  Quis- 
lings to  the  States  Where  Their  Crimes  Were 
Committed 
By  a  vote  of  42  to  7,  with  6  abstentions,  the 
Assembly  on  October  31  reaffirmed  three  resolu- 
tions previously  passed  on  this  subject,  recom- 
mended that  members  continue  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  for  the  surrender  and  trial  of  war 
criminals,    further   recommended   that   members 
desiring  the  surrender  of  alleged  war  criminals 
request  such  surrender  as  soon  as  possible,  sup- 
ported by  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  a  reason- 
able prima  facie  case,  and  reasserted  that  trials  of 
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war  criminals  and  traitors  should  be  governed  by 
the  principles  of  justice,  law,  and  evidence. 

Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  General  Assetnbly 

On  November  17  the  Assembly,  with  six  mem- 
bers abstaining,  approved  a  revised  set  of  its  rules 
of  procedure,  which  with  one  minor  exception  will 
enter  into  force  on  January  1,  1948.  In  another 
resolution  the  Assembly  invited  the  Secretary- 
General  to  prepare,  in  consultation  with  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  draft  rules  for  the 
calling  of  international  conferences,  for  considera- 
tion at  the  next  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Registration  and  Publication  of  Treaties  and 
International  Agreements 
This  resolution,  unanimously  adopted  on  No- 
vember 14,  takes  note  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  this  subject  and  draws  the 
attention  of  members  to  the  obligations  in  this 
regard  imposed  by  article  102  of  the  Charter. 

Need  for  Greater  Use  hy  the  United  Nations  and 
Its  Organs  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice 
Three  resolutions  were  adopted  on  this  subject, 
all  on  November  14.  The  first,  approved  by  a  vote 
of  4G  to  6,  with  2  abstentions,  recommends  that 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  specialized 
agencies  review  from  time  to  time  important 
points  of  law,  within  the  Court's  jurisdiction, 
which  have  arisen  in  their  work  and  involve  princi- 
ples which  it  is  desirable  to  settle,  including  points 
of  law  relating  to  interpretation  of  the  Charter  or 
the  constitutions  of  the  specialized  agencies.  The 
resolution  further  recommends  that,  if  so  author- 
ized under  the  Charter,  the  organs  and  agencies 
concerned  refer  such  questions  to  the  Court  for  an 
advisory  opinion.  The  second  resolution,  adopted 
unanimously,  authorizes  the  Trusteeship  Council 
to  request  advisory  opinions  from  the  Court.  The 
third,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  45  to  6,  with  3  absten- 
tions, draws  the  attention  of  members  to  the 
desirability  of  the  greatest  number  of  states'  ac- 
cejjting  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
and  to  the  advantage  of  inserting  in  conventions 
and  treaties  arbitration  clauses  providing  for  sub- 
mission of  disputes  arising  out  of  their  interpreta- 
tion or  application  to  the  Court,  and  reconamends, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  states  submit  their  legal 
disputes  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
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Progressive  Development  of  International  Lam 
and  Its  Codification:    Establishment  of  an 
International  Law  Commission 
On  November  21  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  44 
to  0,  with  6  abstentions,  decided  to  establish  an 
International  Law  Commission  to  promote  the 
progressive  development  of  international  law  and 
its  codification,  the  members  of  the  Commission  to 
be  elected  at  the  Third  (1948)  Regular  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly.     A  statute  for  the  pro- 
posed Commission  was  also  approved. 

Preparation  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Worh  of 
the  International  Law  Commission 
In  this  resolution,  unanimously  adopted  on 
November  21,  the  Assembly  instructed  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  do  the  necessary  prej^aratory 
work  for  the  International  Law  Commission,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  questions  referred  to 
it  by  the  Second  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Teaching  of  International  Law 

By  a  vote  of  48  to  0,  with  7  abstentions,  the  As- 
sembly on  November  21  resolved  to  request  the 
members  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  encour- 
age the  teaching  of  international  law  and  to  give 
the  fullest  possible  cooperation  to  the  Secretary- 
General  in  facilitating  the  preparatory  work  on 
the  development  of  international  law  and  its  codi- 
fication. 

Draft  Declaration  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States  Presented  by  Panama 
The  Assembly,  on  November  21,  with  5  negative 
votes  recorded,  I'equested  the  Secretary-General  to 
undertake  the  necessary  preparatory  work  on  the 
draft  declaration  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  states 
and  entrusted  further  study  of  the  problem  to  the 
International  Law  Commission,  which  is  in- 
structed to  prepare  a  new  draft,  taking  the  Pan- 
amanian draft  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

Plans  for  the  Formulation  of  the  Principles  Rec- 
ognized in  the  Charter  of  the  Niimberg  Tri- 
bunal and  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Tribu/nal 
By  42  votes  to  1,  with  8  abstentions,  the  As- 
sembly on  November  21  decided  to  entrust  to  the 
International  Law  Commission  the  formulation  of 
these  principles  of  international  law  and  directed 
the  Commission  to  formulate  these  principles  and 
to  prepare  a  draft  code  of  offenses  against  the 
peace  and  security  of  mankind. 
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Draft  Convention  on  Genocide 

On  November  21  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  38 
to  0,  with  14  abstentions,  adopted  a  resohition  re- 
questing the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  con- 
tinue its  study  of  the  suppression  of  the  crime  of 
genocide  and  to  proceed  with  the  completion  of  a 
convention  on  the  subject,  taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  International  Law  Commission  has 
been  charged  with  formulating  the  legal  principles 
of  the  Niirnberg  Charter.  The  Council  is  to  sub- 
mit a  convention  on  this  question  to  the  Third 
Regular  Session  of  the  Assembly. 

Coordination  of  the  Privileges  and  Immvm,ities  of 
the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Specialized 
Agencies 
Three  resolutions  on  this  subject  were  adopted 
by  the  Assembly  on  November  21.  In  the  first, 
the  Assembly  approves  a  convention  on  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  specialized 
agencies  and  proposes  it  for  acceptance  by  the 
specialized  agencies  and  for  accession  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  and  by  any  other  state 
member  of  a  specialized  agency.  The  second  reso- 
lution, adopted  by  43  to  0,  with  5  abstentions, 
recommends  that  when  new  specialized  agencies 
are  established  their  constitutional  instruments 
should  provide  that  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  agency  shall  be  governed  by  the  approved 


convention  with  necessary  modifications.  The 
resolution  also  sets  up  a  procedure  for  working 
out  such  modifications.  The  third  resolution,  ap- 
proved by  the  same  majority,  recommends  that 
member  states,  pending  their  formal  accession  to 
the  convention,  immediately  accord  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  the  specialized  agencies  the  privileges  and 
immunities  provided  in  the  general  convention. 

Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 

On  November  20  the  General  Assembly  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
Secretary-General  to  conclude  a  loan  agreement 
with  the  United  States  for  an  interest-free  loan 
requiring  Congressional  approval,  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $65,000,000,  for  the  construction  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
loan  is  to  run  for  not  less  than  30  years  and  to  be 
repayable  in  annual  instalments  from  the  ordinary 
United  Nations  budget  beginning  in  1951.  The 
Secretary-General  is  authorized  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  the  headquarters  and  to  make 
necessary  or  desirable  alterations  in  the  plans,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  increase  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  beyond  $65,000,000.  The  Assembly  has 
approved  the  general  plan  for  the  headquarters 
and  has  appointed  an  Advisory  Committee  of  16 
members,  including  the  United  States,  to  assist 
him  in  his  work. 
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Final  Plenary  Session  of  Second  Regular  Session  of  General  Assembly 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  > 
U.S.  Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations 


President  Aranha:  You  have  brought  great 
glory  to  that  peace-loving  and  friendly  republic 
of  Brazil,  and  you  have  added  to  the  stature  of 
your  public  character  and  increased  your  dignity 
and  your  influence  in  the  world  by  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  taken  this  great  ship  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  through  the  tempest 
and  mid  great  waves  of  emotion  and  passion, 
avoiding  those  parliamentary  rocks  of  disorder  and 
disobedience.  You  have  done  this  all  with  such  a 
gracious  manner,  with  the  expression  of  that  kind- 
ness which  animates  you  in  all  your  relations, 
whether  with  the  public  or  individuals,  and  makes 
you  one  of  our  most  charming  and  endeared 
friends. 

I  would  not  omit  on  such  a  memorable  occasion 
as  this  to  characterize  your  great  service  here  in 
bringing  through  to  an  expeditious  close  this  re- 
markable meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  Be- 
cause you  have,  from  that  high  office  which  you  now 
occupy,  advanced  the  great  cause  of  peace,  taken 
us  far  forward  towards  the  abolition  of  war ;  and 
for  these  great  achievements  we  give  you  our 
thanks. 

Mr.  Secretary-General  Lie,  Mr.  Executive  As- 
sistant Cordier  and  all  of  you  in  the  Secretariat : 
Let  me  say  on  this  occasion  that  without  bias  or 
partisanship,  our  Secretary-General  has,  neverthe- 
less, with  great  energy  and  constant  intelligent 
diligence  and  with  consideration  for  all  of  our 
needs  and  feelings  organized  and  performed  the 
vast  services  necessary  to  make  this  General 
Assembly  function. 


^  Made  on  Nov.  29, 1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date  by  the  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 
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I  am  not  going  to  speak  long,  but  in  order  to 
keep  the  record  straight  I  wish  to  call  to  attention 
at  this  moment  some  of  the  work,  just  for  illustra- 
tion of  what  it  takes  to  make  the  General  Assembly 
run.  The  work  of  the  Documents  Division  pro- 
vides an  excellent  example  of  the  tireless  manner  in 
which  the  Secretariat  has  worked  to  make  our 
labors  faster,  easier,  and  more  effective.  I  am 
informed  that  this  division  produced  for  us  68 
million  impressions  of  more  than  6  thousand  docu- 
ments. This  is  an  increase  of  50  percent  over  the 
work-load  of  last  year's  Assembly,  and  yet  this 
enormous  task  was  performed  without  delay  by  a 
staff  25  percent  smaller  than  last  year. 

Our  translators  command  admiration  and  grati- 
tude. The  excellence  of  their  work  is  recognized 
beyond  the  walls  of  this  Assembly.  One  evening 
a  radio  comedian  was  seeking  to  describe  the  hectic 
activities  of  one  of  his  associates  and  he  reached 
over  here  into  the  General  Assembly  to  find  an 
apt  illustration.  He  said  his  friend  was  as  busy 
as  an  interpreter  for  Mr.  Vyshinsky. 

The  service  provided  here  is  impressive,  but 
when  we  realize  that  the  Secretariat  was  also  serv- 
icing at  the  same  time  the  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  at  Habana,  meetings  in  Geneva,  a 
session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  in  the  Philippines,  and  other  activi- 
ties such  as  the  Assembly's  Balkan  Commission 
and  the  Security  Council  Committee  of  Good  Of- 
fices in  Indonesia,  we  can  then  appreciate  how  well 
the  structure  of  our  organization  has  been  built 
and  how  ably  it  is  being  directed  by  Secretary- 
General  Lie. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  ourselves  for  a  moment. 

This  Assembly  has  proved  beyond  question  the 
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vitality  of  the  United  Nations.  If  doubt  existed  in 
that  regard,  the  debates  which  have  taken  place 
here  should  liave  removed  that  doubt.  Some  of  the 
content  of  that  debate  may  be  deplored,  but  its 
vigor  cannot  be  criticized.  Free  men  and  free 
institutions  can  always  survive  the  challenges  that 
have  been  made  here  in  this  meeting.  In  accepting 
them  we  increased  in  our  strength,  in  our  clarity  of 
vision,  and  in  our  determination  to  make  the 
United  Nations  attain  those  great  causes  of  aboli- 
tion of  war  and  establishment  of  conditions  of 
peace. 

We  delegates  here  on  this  floor  have  performed 
well  our  most  important  function :  that  is,  the 
clarification  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  of  the 
differences  that  exist  between  us — between  the 
nations  that  we  represent.  We  did  not  create 
those  differences.  If  we  had  our  way  we  know 
that  the  great  friendship  that  has  grown  up  among 
us  personally  would  prevent  such  differences  being 
created  at  all.  They  come  down  to  us  through 
years  of  history.  They  are  venerable  differences. 
But  this  Assembly  did  reveal  them  in  a  clearer 
light  than  before.  That  old  gentleman,  democracy, 
for  example,  came  under  the  klieg  lights  and  had 
his  countenance  identified.  Understanding  of  dif- 
ferences is  a  first  step  towards  solution.  We  under- 
stand now  better  than  before.  We  have  taken  a 
more  accurate  measure  of  our  task,  and  our  actions 
here  have  shown  us  we  are  choosing  remedies 
adapted  to  the  facts.  Time  will  determine  the 
wisdom  of  the  decisions  we  have  made.  Wlio  can 
say  that  we  have  solved  our  problems  by  our  deci- 
sions? We  can  say  that  we  have  taken  long,  firm 
strides  toward  the  hilltop  of  collective  security  on 
which  alone  can  they  be  solved.  Such  steps  in- 
clude, briefly  recounted,  inauguration  of  the  head- 
quarters agreement,  the  authorization  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  negotiate  a  loan  from  the  United 
States  for  $65,000,000  for  the  headquarters,  the 
problem  of  agreement  for  establishing  working 
relations  with  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
International  Bank,  the  Intex-national  Monetary 
Fund,  the  International  Postal  Union,  and  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union.  This 
brings  our  specialized  agencies  up  to  the  number 
of  nine;  and  remember  that  it  is  through  these 
specialized  agencies  that  we  engage  in  the  business 
of  removing  the  causes  of  war. 

We  especially  note  the  United  Nations  advance 
in  removing  causes  of  war  through  its  decisions  re- 
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garding  Greece  and  Korea  and  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee. Progress  of  significance  was  made  by 
establishing  the  International  Law  Commission 
and  assigning  to  it  two  functions:  one,  to  codify 
those  principles  of  the  law  that  were  applied  to 
individuals  as  well  as  countries  and  governments 
governing  the  Niirnberg  and  Far  Eastern  war  tri- 
bunals ;  second,  the  reference  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  of  certain  questions.  After  this 
afternoon's  experience,  are  we  not  beginning  to  be- 
lieve more  unanimously  than  we  did  before  that 
this  great  International  Court  of  Justice  will  help 
us  to  solve  some  of  our  problems  so  that  we  may  not 
break  up  that  feeling  of  emotion  such  as  we  have 
expressed  here  by  a  few  of  us  ? 

As  the  host  country  saying  farewell  to  you,  our 
fellow  delegates,  we  assure  you  of  our  appreciation 
of  the  honor  of  your  acceptance  of  our  invitation. 
In  perfect  good  humor,  we  say  to  you  that  we  will 
always  remember  this  Assembly  because  some  of 
you  have  criticized  us  most  severely,  collectively 
and  individually.  And  we  say  to  you  in  parting 
there  is  no  ill  feeling  on  our  part,  that  in  fact  we 
have  to  thank  you  for  accomplishing  something 
that  we  could  not  possibly  have  accomplished  alone. 
You  probably  did  not  realize  how  much  thereby 
you  consolidated  the  public  opinion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  support  of  the 
I^rinciples  and  policies  of  the  United  Nations  being 
carried  out  through  the  United  States  in  the  form 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  other  activities. 

I  think  of  the  storms  through  which  we  have 
reached  here  in  the  words  of  that  mountain  boy — 
a  line  I  remembered  while  one  of  these  events  oc- 
curred. It  was:  "Bend  your  head  low  and  hear 
the  wind  blow". 

Now,  to  all  of  you  I  express  the  continuing 
friendship  of  the  host  delegation.  We  know  that 
every  member  state  is  determined  to  prevent  war 
and  promote  peace  no  matter  what  has  been  said 
here  in  this  rather  turbulent  debate.  This  great 
objective  binds  us  so  firmly  in  the  United  Nations 
that  our  differences  regarding  methods  shall  not 
separate  us.  Even  such  an  emotional  demonstra- 
tion as  we  have  witnessed  here  within  the  hour 
cannot  separate  us  in  the  United  Nations. 

We  will  see  you  in  Europe,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
our  lady  of  liberty  down  here  in  the  harbor  will 
hold  aloft  her  torch  beckoning  you  to  our  shores 
and  giving  you  the  welcome  of  the  people  who 
will  be  glad  indeed  to  have  you  here  again. 
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Eniwetok  Atoll  To  Be  Closed  for  Security  Reasons 
To  Conduct  Atomic  Experiments 

LETTER  FROM  THE  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL > 


[Dece7nher  £,  19^7] 
ExcELUENCT :  I  liave  the  honor,  on  instructions 
from  my  Government,  to  notify  the  Security  Coun- 
cil that,  effective  December  1, 1947,  Enivretok  Atoll 
in  the  trust  territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  is 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement,  closed  for  security  reasons,  in  order 
that  the  United  States  Government,  acting  through 
its  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  may  conduct  nec- 
essary experiments  relating  to  nuclear  fission. 
The  closed  area  consists  of  the  entire  Eniwetok 
Atoll,  located  at  approximately  162  degrees  15' 
East  Longitude  and  11  degrees  30'  North  Latitude, 
and  the  territorial  waters  adjacent  thereto. 

Entry  into  the  closed  area  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  the  United  States 
Government  may  prescribe. 

The  Security  Council  is  further  notified  that 
periodic  visits  provided  for  in  Article  87  (C)  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  are  suspended 
in  the  closed  area  until  further  notice,  as  per- 
mitted by  Article  13  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement. 


With  this  exception,  the  provisions  of  Article  87 
of  the  Charter  will  continue  to  apply.  With  re- 
spect to  Article  88  of  the  Charter  the  United  States 
Government  will,  of  course,  report  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  edu- 
cational advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
trust  territory.  Full  information  will  be  included 
about  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Eniwetok  Atoll 
who  will  move  to  new  homes,  the  sites  of  which  will 
be  selected  by  them.  All  possible  measures  will 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  people  of  the  area  will 
be  subject  to  no  danger  and  to  a  minimum  of 
inconvenience. 

There  are  attached  hereto,  for  the  information 
of  the  Security  Council,  copies  of  two  press  releases 
on  this  subject  issued  on  December  1,  1947,  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the  United  States. 

Accept  [etc.]  Warren  R.  Austin 

Mr.  J.  A.  L.  Hood 

President,  Security/  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 


ANNEX    I 


December  1, 194-7 


Copy  of  Press  Release  on  Statement  of  the  United   States   Atomic   Energy   Commission   Relative  to  the 

Establishment  of  Pacific  Experimental  Installations 


The  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
today  announced  that  construction  has  been  started 
on  Eniwetok  Atoll  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  installa- 
tions announced  last  summer  by  the  Commission. 

In  its  second  semi-annual  report  to  Congress, 
transmitted  July  22,  1947,  the  Commission  stated 
that  it  was  "establishing  proving  grounds  in  the 


'  U.N.  doc.  S/613,  Dec.  2,  1!)47. 
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Pacific  for  routine  experiments  and  tests  of  atomic 
weapons." 

Construction  is  being  carried  out  by  the  armed 
forces  at  the  request  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Lieutenant  General  J.  E.  Hull,  Com- 
manding General,  United  States  Army,  Pacific,  is 
co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  in  this  program. 
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ANNEX    il 


December  i,  19J!f7 

Copy  of  Information  for  the  Press  Prepared  in  Collaboration  With  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
National  Military  Establishment  To  Supplement  the  Statement  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  on  the  Establishment  of  Pacific  Experimental  Installations 


The  pui'230se  of  the  installations  now  under  con- 
struction in  the  Pacific  is  to  provide  a  suitable  area 
for  the  continuing  conduct  of  a  wide  range  of  field 
work  to  establish  by  experimentation  the  indicated 

1  results  of  laboratory  studies  carried  out  in  facili- 
ties of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  sci- 
entific and  technical  operations  of  the  proving 
ground  will  provide  new  fundamental  data  and  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  phenomena  of  nu- 
clear fission  which  will  facilitate  advances  in 
peaceful  as  well  as  in  military  applications  of 
atomic  energy. 

;  All  test  operations  will  be  under  laboratory  con- 
trol conditions,  with  full  security  restrictions  as 

(      required  by  the  Atomic  Energj'  Act  of  1946. 

,         The  area  of  the  installations  will  be  closed  as 

(  a  safeguarding  measure  as  provided  for  in  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the 
former  Japanese  Mandated  Islands,  and  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  duly 
notified  to  this  effect. 

Eniwetok  Atoll  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
proving  grounds  after  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  available  Pacific  Islands.  Bikini  is  not  suit- 
able as  the  site  since  it  lacks  sufficient  land  surface 
for  the  instrumentation  necessary  to  the  scientific 
observations  which  must  be  made.  Of  other  pos- 
sible sites,  Eniwetok  has  the  fewest  inhabitants 
to  be  cared  for,  approximately  145,  and,  what  is 
very  important  from  a  radiological  standpoint, 
it  is  isolated  and  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of 
open  seas  in  the  direction  in  which  winds  might 
carry  radioactive  particles. 

Construction  will  be  supported  through  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Johnston  Island  and  Kwajalein 
Island. 

The  permanent  transfer  elsewhere  of  the  Island 
people  now  living  on  Aomon  and  Biijiri  Islands 
in  Eniwetok  Atoll  will  be  necessary.  They  are 
not  now  living  in  their  original  ancestral  homes 
but  in  temporary  structures  provided  for  them  on 


the  two  foregoing  Islands  to  which  they  were 
moved  by  United  States  Forces  during  the  war  in 
the  Pacific,  after  they  had  scattered  throughout 
the  Atoll  to  avoid  being  pressed  into  labor  service 
by  the  Japanese  and  for  protection  against  military 
operations.  The  sites  for  the  new  homes  of  the 
local  inhabitants  will  be  selected  by  them.  The 
inhabitants  concerned  will  be  reimbursed  for  lands 
utilized  and  will  be  given  every  assistance  and 
care  in  their  move  to,  and  re-establishment  at  their 
new  location.  Measures  will  be  taken  to  insure  that 
none  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  are  subject  to 
danger ;  also  that  those  few  inhabitants  who  will 
move  will  undergo  the  minimum  of  inconvenience. 
The  construction  program  which  is  being  under- 
taken by  the  armed  forces  for  the  Commission, 
will  consist  of  the  installation  of  complete  facil- 
ities, including  housing,  utilities,  communications, 
protective  structures,  instrumentation  circuits,  and 
control  and  observation  posts.  Some  of  the  mili- 
tary installations  used  during  the  war  will  be 
rehabilitated. 

U.N.  Documents — Continued  from  page  1111 

Samoa.     T/Agreement/l,     June     9,     1947.     11     pp. 
printed.     [15^.] 

Territory  of  Tanganyika.     T/Agreement/2,  June  9, 

19-17.     7  pp.  printed.     [1.5i('.] 

Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi.     T/Agreement/3,  June 

9,  1947.     7  pp.  printed.     [15^.] 

Territory  of  the  Cameroons  Under  Britisli  Administra- 
tion. T/Agreement/4,  June  9,  1947.  7  pp.  printed. 
[15!*.] 

Territory  of  the  Cameroons  Under  French  Admin- 
istration. T/Agreement/5,  June  9,  1947.  8  pp. 
printed.     [15^.] 

Territory  of  Togoland  Under  British  Administration. 

T/Agreement/6,  June  9,  1947.     7  pp.  printed.     [150.] 
Territory  of  Togoland  Under  French  Administration. 

T/Agreement/7,  June  9,  1947.     8  pp.  printed.     [150.] 

Territory  of  New  Guinea.     T/Agreement/8,  June  9, 

1947.     4  pp.  printed.     [15^.] 
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The  Atomic  Energy  Issue  in  tlie  United  Nations 


BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  > 
U.S.  Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations 


One  of  the  most  dramatic  acts  of  any  govern- 
ment unilaterally  made  for  the  purpose  of  peace 
was  the  offer  of  the  United  States  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Atomic  Energy  Cbmmission  of  the 
United  Nations.  Thei-eby,  the  United  States 
offered  to  transfer  its  vast  manufacturing  plants 
to  an  international  agency  capable  of  maintaining 
a  fully  effective,  enforceable  system  of  control. 
Within  45  days  after  that,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  acting  upon  the  report  of  a  Special 
Legislative  Committee,  of  which  Senator  Byrd 
and  I  were  members,  adopted  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946.  Americans  must  keep  this  act  in 
mind  because  it  represents  the  public  opinion  of 
the  United  States  officially  expressed  after  ex- 
haustive nation-wide  consideration.  For  our  pur- 
poses two  provisions  are  important  today : 

Section  10  (a)(1)  states:  "That  until  Congress 
declares  by  joint  resolution  that  effective  and  en- 
forceable international  safeguards  against  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes  have 
been  established,  there  shall  be  no  exchange  of 
information  with  other  nations  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  industrial  purposes." 
This  section  also  provided  for  the  subsequent  dis- 
semination of  scientific  and  technical  information 
relating  to  atomic  energy. 

Secondly,  the  act  declared  in  section  8  (b)  that 
the  provisions  of  any  subsequent  international  ar- 
rangement should  supersede  any  conflicting  pro- 
vision of  the  law  or  action  of  the  domestic 
Commission. 

The  transfer  of  a  great  measure  of  sovereignty 
from  the  United  States  to  an  international  agency 
was  prepared  for  by  act  of  Congress.  The  United 
States  was  aware  of  the  probability  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  represented  in  such  agency. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  Public  Forum  Comniit- 
tee,  Richmonrl  Council  on  Adult  Education,  Richmond,  Va., 
on  Dec.  8,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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resolution  of  January  24,  1946.  That  resolution 
gave  to  the  Commission  certain  specific  tasks.  It 
called  upon  the  Commission  to  develop  specific 
proposals : 

"(a)  for  extending  between  all  nations  the  ex- 
change of  basic  scientific  information  for  peaceful 
ends; 

"(6)  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  insure  its  use  only  for  peaceful 
purposes ; 

"(c)  for  the  elimination  from  national  arma- 
ments of  atomic  weapons  and  of  all  other  major 
weapons  ada^Dtable  to  mass  destruction ; 

"(c?)  for  effective  safeguards  by  way  of  inspec- 
tion and  other  means  to  protect  complying  states 
against  the  hazards  of  violations  and  evasions." 

Meetings  of  the  Commission  began  in  June 
1946.  Its  membership  included  the  11  members  of 
the  Security  Council  plus  Canada.  Because  of 
changes  in  Council  membership,  a  total  of  15  na- 
tions have  now  studied  intensively  the  problem 
of  atomic  energy  control.  The  Commission  and 
its  committees  have  held  more  than  200  meetings 
in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  solve  the  problems  placed 
upon  it.  From  its  work  has  emerged  two  reports. 
The  first  of  these  was  approved  on  December  31, 
1946,  by  a  majority  of  10  members  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland  abstaining.  The  second  report 
was  approved  on  September  11  of  this  year  by  a 
vote  of  10  in  favor.  The  Soviet  Union  opposed 
and  Poland  abstained. 

The  eminent  scientists  who  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission  reached  agreement  early 
in  the  negotiations  on  one  fundamental  fact.  It 
is  one  that  must  always  be  remembered  in  con- 
sidering any  proposal  for  atofhic  energy  control. 
This  is  the  fact  that  the  nuclear  fuels  made  from 
uranium  and  thorium  by  whatever  process  can  be 
used  either  to  make  power  or  to  make  bombs.  It 
is  therefore  the  nuclear  fuel  and  the  facilities  for 
producing  it  which  we  must  control  if  there  is  to 
be  any  security  from  atomic  warfare. 

The  character  of  effective  control  is  dictated  by 
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this  identit}'  of  production  processes  and  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  nuclear  fuel  itself. 

It  is  evident  that  decisions  as  to  production  of 
nuclear  fuel  cannot  safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
nations.  To  do  so  would  mean  a  terrific  accentua- 
tion of  national  rivalries,  each  nation  being  im- 
pelled to  secure  all  the  raw  materials  that  it  could 
to  build  production  plants  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  order  to  secure  advantages  over  other  nations  in 
this  field.  National  rivalries  that  we  have  known 
in  the  past  for  other  world  commodities  would  be 
child's  play  by  comparison. 

The  majority  has,  therefore,  determined  that 
security  can  be  afforded  only  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  truly  international  agency  with 
broad  powers,  under  terms  to  be  specified  in  a 
treaty,  to  control  atomic  energy  processes  through- 
out the  world  on  behalf  of  all  nations.  Kealizing 
the  ease  with  which  nuclear  fuels  in  the  possession 
of  an  aggressor  nation  could  be  made  into  atomic 
bombs,  the  majority  has  determined  that  this  in- 
ternational agency  must  itself  own,  operate,  and 
manage  all  facilities  which  contain  or  can  produce 
sizeable  quantities  of  such  fuels.  It  has  deter- 
mined also  that  this  agency  must  own  and  possess 
all  uranium  and  thorium  ores  from  the  moment 
they  are  taken  from  the  gi'ound  and  all  nuclear 
fuels  as  they  are  produced.  A  point  to  be  remem- 
bered is  that  13  nations  hold  this  conviction,  and 
it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  solely  as  a  United 
States  position. 

The  field  of  atomic  energy  is  a  new  one  in  which 
there  will  be  constant  advances  in  knowledge.  The 
majority  has,  therefore,  determined  that  the 
agency  must  have  means  of  keeping  in  the  fore- 
front of  scientific  developments  throughout  this 
field.  The  agency  would  possess  research  facilities 
and  would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting 
researches  in  the  fundamentals  of  nuclear  fuels. 
It  alone  would  be  authorized  to  carry  on  research 
on  atomic  weapons.  The  agency  must  know  what 
it  is  looking  for — what  the  shape  and  scope  of 
its  problem  is  at  all  times. 

Certain  nondangerous  atomic  energy  activities, 
particularly  those  having  to  do  with  research  on 
a  small  scale,  can  be  left  in  the  hands  of  nations, 
provided,  however,  that  the  international  agency 
is  given  full  information  concerning,  and  full 
access  to,  such  activities. 

By  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  proposed  agency 
all  dangerous  activities — dangerous  in  the  sense 
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that  they  can  lead  to  the  production  of  atomic 
weapons — the  problem  of  control  is  reduced  to 
manageable  proportions.  By  giving  the  agency 
constructive  responsibility  for  fostering  the  bene- 
ficial uses  of  atomic  energy,  one  can  create  a  viable 
organization  which  will  attract  able  people — not 
only  scientists  and  technicians,  but  administrators 
as  well.  Such  a  system  makes  possible,  and  the 
majority  proposals  so  provide,  for  the  complete 
elimination  of  secrecy  and  full  access  to  informa- 
tion in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 

Security  also  demands  that  tlie  agency  be  given 
broad  powers  of  inspection.  However,  inspection 
is  reduced  and  made  less  onerous  by  the  fact  that 
the  agency  itself  would  own,  operate,  and  manage 
all  dangerous  activities.  Inspection  is  needed 
primarily  to  make  certain  that  no  nation  and  no 
person  is  carrying  on  any  atomic  activities  con- 
trary to  the  treaty  which  establishes  control.  In- 
spection forces  would  be  concerned  with  searching 
out  any  illegal  activities  and  for  preventing  any 
diversion  of  nuclear  fuel  from  authorized  opera- 
tions and  would  carry  on  their  work  in  connection 
with  positive,  constructive  operations. 

Good  government  demands  safeguards  against 
undue  and  arbitrary  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
individuals.  The  majority,  therefore,  in  working 
out  proposals  on  inspection,  has  exercised  gi-eat 
care  in  providing  such  safeguards.  It  would  give 
the  agency  adequate  powers  of  inspection  but  at 
the  same  time  establish  procedures  for  warrants 
and  appeals  which  are  designed  to  prevent  the 
agency  from  abusing  its  powers  or  carrying  on 
inspections  in  any  improper  manner. 

The  majority  recognizes  that  effective  control 
also  requires  that  violations  of  the  treaty  would 
be  a  most  serious  matter,  punishable  with  swift- 
ness and  with  certainty. 

No  nation  can  be  permitted  the  obstruction  of 
a  veto. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  stages — in  other 
words,  steps  whereby  international  control  would 
be  put  into  effect.  This  problem  has  not  yet  been 
worked  out  in  full  detail.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
majority  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  working  out  this  question  in  detail  until  there 
is  agreement  on  the  system  of  control  which  we 
seek.  On  the  other  hand  the  Soviet  proposal  in- 
sists that  the  first  stage  be  that  of  prohibition  and 
that  a  system  of  control  shall  not  come  until  later. 
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The  majority  rejects  unequivocally  this  formula- 
tion. Both  the  majority  and  the  minority  agree 
that  the  production  and  use  of  atomic  weapons 
should  be  prohibited.  The  majority  insists,  how- 
ever, that  prohibition  can  be  effective  only  if  it  is 
a  part  of  an  over-all  and  thoroughgoing  system  of 
control  through  an  international  agency.  On  this 
there  can  be  no  compromise  whatever. 

You  have  heard,  perhaps,  the  Soviet  Union's 
charges  that  the  proposed  control  system  of  the  ma- 
jority would  invade  national  sovereignty  suffi- 
ciently to  destroy  their  independence.  This  is  an 
absurdly  exaggerated  charge.  I  say  to  you  that 
the  majority  which  has  put  forward  these  pro- 
posals is  fully  aware  that  all  the  nations  hold  dear 
their  particular  national  prerogatives.  They  are 
equally  aware,  however,  that  no  effective  solution 
to  this  problem  can  be  found  without  some  delega- 
tion of  sovereignty.  They  know  that  the  need  for 
security  against  atomic  warfare  cannot  be  met 
without  deputizing  an  international  agency  of  con- 
trol to  make  decisions  in  this  matter.  The  highest 
aim  of  national  sovereignty  is  security.  Each 
member  state  of  the  United  Nations  is  already  com- 
mitted to  exercise  its  sovereignty  collectively  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  security.  If  national  sov- 
ereignty is  put  up  as  a  barrier  against  international 
control,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  no  effective 
control  can  be  devised.  Even  the  Soviet  propos- 
als, inadequate  as  they  are,  call  for  some  delegation 
of  sovereignty. 

The  Soviet  proposals  reflect  the  attitude  gener- 
ally taken  by  them  toward  collective  security 
measures.  Throughout  these  15  months  of  nego- 
tiations we  have  had  a  minority  view  persistently 
held  by  the  Soviet  Union.     What  is  their  view? 

First  is  the  idea  of  prior  prohibition  of  the  pro- 
duction, possession,  and  use  of  atomic  weapons. 
Only  after  such  prohibition  would  any  system  of 
control  be  established. 

Second,  the  Soviet  proposals  do  provide  that 
there  should  be  an  international  agency.  This  is 
of  no  great  consequence  unless  that  agency  has 
effective  powers  of  control.  Such  powers  are  not 
provided  for  in  the  Soviet  proposals.  They  add 
up  to  continued  national  control. 

Third,  the  Soviet  proposals  provide  that  the 
agency  should  carry  on  certain  research  activities 
by  its  own  personnel  and  in  its  own  facilities. 
However,  they  make  no  provision  for  control  of 
national  research  or  development  activities  in- 
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volving  nuclear  fuel  in  dangerous  quantities. 
Thus,  they  would  legalize  the  possibility  of  de- 
structive use.  Indeed,  the  international  agency 
is  asked  to  assist  nations  in  acquiring  dangerous 
quantities  of  nuclear  fuel. 

Fourth,  the  Soviet  proposals  suggest  that  the 
international  agency  should  have  the  right  of  ac- 
cess to  mining  facilities,  should  investigate  peri- 
odically the  activities  of  such  facilities,  and  check 
existing  stocks  of  such  materials.  However,  the 
Soviet  proposals  fail  to  recognize  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  only  the  international  agency  can  be 
permitted  to  use  large  quantities  of  source  ma- 
terials. The  Soviet  proposals  leave  these  materials 
in  national  hands,  thereby  accentuating  national 
rivalries,  whereas  security  requires  full  control 
of  all  raw  materials  by  the  agency. 

The  Soviet  proposals  do  not  give  the  agency 
effective  powers  to  obtain  and  maintain  accurate 
information  on  world  supplies  of  source  materi- 
als— namely  uranium  and  thorium. 

Fifth,  production  and  distribution  of  nuclear 
fuel,  as  in  the  case  of  raw  materials,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  system  of  periodic  inspection,  verification 
of  accounting,  and  the  checking  of  existing  stocks 
of  atomic  materials.  In  addition,  the  proposals 
state:  "There  shall  be  established  strict  interna- 
tional control  simultaneously  over  all  facilities  en- 
gaged in  production  of  atomic  materials  and  atomic 
energy."  Just  what  is  this  "strict  international 
control"?  A^Dparently,  inspection  would  be  con- 
ducted by  the  international  agency  over  atomic 
energy  activities  carried  on  by  nations,  but  control 
over  most  phases  of  atomic  energy  would  remain 
in  national  hands.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  proposals 
provide  that  the  agency  should  make  recommenda- 
tions to  governments  on  questions  relating  to  pro- 
duction, stockpiling,  and  use  of  atomic  materials 
and  atomic  energy  and  should  make  I'ecommenda- 
tions  on  enforcement  to  the  Security  Council 
where  the  veto  would  pi'evail. 

From  this  evidence  it  is  clear  that  no  effective 
method  of  enforcement  is  provided  in  the  Soviet 
plan.  Individual  nations  would  determine  for 
themselves  policies  for  the  production  of  nuclear 
fuel.  This  would  mean  a  world  of  national  rival- 
ries in  all  fields  involving  atomic  energy  and  ex- 
posed to  ever  increasing  danger  of  sudden  atomic 
warfare. 

Now  as  to  inspection.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
long  evidenced  interest  in  this  question.    The  ma- 
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joritj'  had  hoped  that  the  Soviet  views  on  inspec- 
tion would  be  fairly  close  to  theirs.  But  the 
Soviets  have  refused  to  divulge  their  views  on  in- 
spection. Their  proposals  contain  only  vague  and 
general  statements  on  this  point.  The  kind  of 
inspection  contemplated  would  seem  to  apply  only 
to  facilities  which  nations  themselves  reported  to 
the  international  agency.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  definite  requirement  for  nations  to  make 
such  reports.  The  question  of  clandestine  or  un- 
reported facilities  appears  to  be  virtually  ignored 
in  the  Soviet  proposals.  Wholly  inadequate  pro- 
vision is  made  for  international  surveys  or  in- 
spections to  locate  unreported  deposits  and  mines 
or  to  detect  clandestine  plants  and  activities. 
Complying  states  would  not  be  protected  against 
the  hazards  of  violations  and  evasions,  as  called 
for  in  the  terms  of  reference  given  us  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

In  summary,  all  the  membei'S  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  except  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland  believe  that  the  Soviet  proposals  are  com- 
pletely inadequate  in  their  provisions.  Obviously 
they  are  based  on  the  concept  of  predominantly 
national  control  of  what  is  generally  recognized  as 
the  most  dangerous  field  of  activity  in  the  world 
today.  They  provide  just  enough  of  an  appear- 
ance of  control  to  delude  the  uninformed  and  give 
rise  to  a  false  sense  of  security.  Such  a  situation  is 
far  more  dangerous  than  the  honest,  though  grim, 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  no  international  control 
exists.  No  responsible  statesman  or  government 
can  honestly  participate  in  such  a  fraud,  not  only 
on  the  people  of  the  United  States  but  on  the 
peoples  of  the  entire  world. 

Months  of  study  have  led  all  but  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the 
basic  conclusion  that  to  leave  activities  involving 
dangerous  quantities  of  source  materials  or  nuclear 
fuel  in  national  hands  is  entirely  inconsistent  with 
world  security.  The  need  for  effective  inter- 
national control  transcends  the  claims  of  national 
sovereignty. 

In  dealing  with  this  grave  problem,  we  should 
not  be  concerned  with  who  is  right  but  what  is 
right  and  necessary.  We  are  confronted  with 
certain  scientific  and  technical  facts  that  must  be 
faced  and  their  demands  satisfied.  The  majority 
has  developed  painstakingly  a  series  of  practical 
measures  that  deal  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
answer  it  has  sought — and   found — is  one  that 
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would  be  effective.  This  is  not  an  issue  on  which 
people  can  choose  up  sides  on  the  basis  of  ideologies. 
One  must  choose  on  the  merits  of  the  proposals  and 
their  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
atomic  problem. 

Soviet  spokesmen  claim  that  the  United  States 
and  the  majority  stand  in  the  way  of  securing 
agreement  on  atomic  energy  control.  This  is 
utter  nonsense. 

Let's  look  at  the  record.  It  was  the  United 
States  in  concert  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  which  first  proposed  the  steps  to  be  taken 
to  secure  international  control.  Very  shortly  after 
Hiroshima,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  joined  in  an  agi-eed  declaration  to  the 
world  that  they  were  willing  and  eager  for  the 
United  Nations  to  take  up  this  problem  and  to  seek 
an  effective  solution.  The  proposal  for  a  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  made  by 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  At 
the  Moscow  conference  in  December  of  1945,  the 
Soviet  Union  joined  them,  and  the  three  invited 
France  and  China  to  participate  in  sponsoring  a 
resolution  to  establish  such  a  body  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  resolution  establishing  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  sponsored  by  these  five 
and  was  unanimously  agreed  to  on  January  24, 
1946,  at  the  General  Assembly  session  in  London. 

Between  that  time  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  June,  the  United 
States  Government  undertook  an  intensive  study 
of  the  i:)roblem  of  international  control.  It  pro- 
duced the  Acheson-Lilienthal  report  which  recom- 
mended a  scheme  of  control  on  which  were  based 
United  States  proposals  presented  by  Mr.  Baruch 
on  the  fourteenth  of  June  1946.  The  majority 
plan  for  atomic  energy  control  is  an  elaboration 
and  development  by  all  but  two  members  of  the 
Commission  of  these  original  proposals. 

This  is,  necessarily,  a  sketchy  statement  of  the 
situation  which  now  exists  in  the  United  Nations  in 
regard  to  atomic  energy.  But  it  reveals  some 
highly  significant  things. 

First,  it  shows  that  great  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  majority.  The  successful  collective  effort 
embodied  in  the  two  reports  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  an  important  achievement. 

Secondly,  it  shows  persistent  effort  by  the  minor- 
ity to  legalize  national  control  of  source  materials, 
of  nuclear  fuel,  and  of  the  plants  producing  them. 
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This,  we  have  seen,  would  endanger  rather  than 
protect  the  world. 

Thirdly,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  it  re- 
veals the  nature  of  the  problems  encountered  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  in  their  relationships  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  suspicion,  the  distrust,  and  the  fear  which 
dominates  the  Soviet  approach  to  the  problem  of 
atomic  energy  are  present  in  nearly  all  of  the 
other  issues  that  have  arisen  in  the  short  life  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  is  true  whether  the 
issue  is  Greece,  Korea,  the  veto,  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee, the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court, 
or  any  one  of  a  score  of  such  diverse  problems. 
The  implications  of  this  general  situation  I  in- 
tend to  discuss  at  greater  length  in  a  speech  next 
week  in  Chicago.     Tonight  I  will  only  say  that 


disappointment  awaits  him  who  thinks  the  causes 
of  Soviet  obstruction  can  be  easily  or  quickly  re- 
moved. Years  of  determined  and  patient  effort 
may  be  required. 

Debates  alone  will  not  do  it,  nor  will  protesta- 
tions of  our  good  faith  and  peaceful  purpose  do 
it.  Deeds  alone  can  have  the  probative  force  to 
convince  the  Eussian  people  that  our  strength  and 
the  strength  of  the  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  is  not  a  threat  to  her  national  existence 
and  welfare.  We  believe  that  collective  action  is 
the  best  guaranty  of  security  and  progress.  As 
we  translate  that  belief  into  proof,  the  founda- 
tions on  which  present  Soviet  policy  is  based 
should  disappear.  Then  we  could  look  forward 
to  a  United  Nations  that  will  function  with  all 
the  vigor,  with  all  the  promise,  with  all  the  hope 
that  animate  the  Charter  of  your  United  Nations. 


Headquarters  Agreement  Between  the  United  Nations 
and  tiie  United  States 


The  agreement  between  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  of  America  regarding  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations,  signed  at  Lake 
Success  on  June  26,  1947,^  was  brought  into  effect 
on  November  21, 1947,  by  an  exchange  of  notes  on 
that  date  between  Warren  R.  Austin,  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  Seat  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  Texts  of  the  notes 
follow : 

Mr.  Aicstin  to  Mr.  Lie 

November  21,  191^7 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  Sec- 
tion 28  of  the  Agreement  between  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  States  of  America  regarding 
the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations,  signed 
at  Lake  Success  June  26,  1947,  which  provides  for 
bringing  that  Agreement  into  effect  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes.  Reference  is  made  also  to  the 
provisions  of  United  States  Public  Law  357,  80th 
Congress,  entitled  "Joint  Resolution  Authorizing 
the  President  to  bring  into  effect  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  United 


'  BuiXETiN  of  July  0, 1947,  p.  2T. 
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States  and  authorizing  the  taking  of  measures 
necessary  to  facilitate  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  agreement,  and  for  other  purposes", 
which  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  August  4, 1947. 

Pursuant  to  instructions  from  my  Government, 
I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  is  prepared 
to  apply  the  above-mentioned  Headquarters 
Agreement  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  357. 

I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Government  to 
propose  that  the  present  note  and  your  note  of 
this  date  be  considered  as  bringing  the  Head- 
quarters Agreement  into  effect  on  the  date  hereof. 

Accept  [etc.]  Warren  R.  Austin 

His  Excellency  Trygve  Lee, 
Secretary-General 

of  the  United  Nations, 
Lake  Success,  New  York. 

Mr.  Lie  to  Mr.  Austin 

21  November  19^7 
Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  31  October 
1947,  at  its  one  hundred  and  first  meeting,  relative 
to  the  Agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Nations  regarding  the 
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Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations,  signed  at 
Lake  Success  on  26  June  1947. 

By  this  Resolution  the  General  Assembly,  after 
having  studied  the  report  of  its  Sixth  Committee 
and  endorsed  the  opinions  expressed  therein,  has 
approved  the  above-mentioned  Agreement,  which 
states  and  defines  the  mutual  obligations  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  the  permanent 
Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  United 
States.  The  Resolution,  consequently,  has  autho- 
rized me  to  bring  that  Agreement  into  force  in  the 
manner  provided  in  Section  28  of  the  Agreement. 
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Pursuant  to  the  Resolution  and  in  conformity 
with  Section  28  of  the  Agreement,  I  have  the 
honour  to  propose  that  the  present  note  and  your 
note  of  this  day  be  considered  as  bringing  the 
Headquarters  Agreement  into  effect  under  date 
hereof. 

I  have  [etc.]  Trtgve  Lie 

Secretary-General 

The  Honorable  Warren  R.  Austin, 
Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the 
Seat  of  the  United  Nations, 
New  York. 


First  Session  of  the  Council  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations 


The  newly  created  Council  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  ^ 
held  its  first  session  at  Washington  November  4^14, 
1947.  One  of  the  principal  tasks  of  the  Council 
was  consideration  of  the  immediate,  intermediate, 
and  long-term  world  food  and  agricultural  prob- 
lems as  presented  in  statements  by  the  secretariat 
and  members  of  the  Council,  particularly  as  to 
deterioration  of  the  situation  since  the  Geneva 
conference  of  Fao  in  September  1947. 

As  to  the  short-term  problems,  the  Council  ar- 
ranged for  continuation  of  international  alloca- 
tions of  scarce  foods  and  nitrogen  fertilizer  by 
transfer  of  the  functions  and  necessary  organiza- 
tion and  personnel  of  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Council  into  the  Council  of  Fao.  The  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  Iefc  was  enlarged  from  9  to 
11  members  and  will  be  known  as  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Committee  of  the  Council. 
Members  of  the  Committee  are  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  China,  Egypt,  France,  India,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.     A  committee  on  integration  (the 

'  The  Council  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations,  established  in  September  1947  at 
the  Geneva  session  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion to  replace  the  Executive  Committee  of  Fao,  is 
made  up  of  18  of  the  Organization's  54  member  govern- 
ments: Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  India,  Italy, 
Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
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Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States)  was  created  to  assist  the  Director  General 
of  Fao  and  the  Secretary  General  of  Iefc  in 
coordinating  the  activities  now  merged.  It  was 
suggested  for  consideration  that  Iefo  members 
be  elected  at  six-month  intervals  by  coimtries  hav- 
ing membership  on  commodity  committees. 

The  Council  also  took  action  with  respect  to  the 
report  of  the  Hague  Committee  on  Animal  Feeds 
and  the  question  of  infestation  of  food  in  storage ; 
and  referred  to  member  governments  for  their  con- 
sideration certain  urgent  problems  concerned  with 
transportation  of  foodstuffs.  The  urgent  problem 
of  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  with  respect  to 
the  movement  of  foodstuffs  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

As  to  intermediate  problems,  the  Council  re- 
quested the  Iefc  fertilizer  committee  to  report, 
by  January  1,  1948,  if  possible,  on  measures  to  in- 
crease the  output  and  export  availability  of  nitro- 
gen fertilizers.  Member  governments  were  urged 
to  increase  the  output  and  export  availability  of 
farm  machinery  and  spare  parts  and  to  establish 


the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  The  Council  meets  at  intervals  between 
annual  sessions  of  the  full  conference,  to  keep  the  world 
food  and  agriculture  situation  under  review  and  to  recom- 
mend national  and  international  action  in  cooperation  with 
appropriate  U.N.  agencies  concerned  in  the  formulation 
of  immediate  and  long-range  plans. 
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national  plans  for  increasing  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Messages  were  sent  to 
the  International  Wlieat  Council  and  to  the 
Habana  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment, 
stressing  the  importance  of  their  work  and  Fad's 
interest  in  it.  Further  intergovernmental  study 
of  fats  and  oils  commodity  problems  was  recom- 
mended, and  the  Secretariat  was  requested  to  study 
further  the  problems  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  dried  milk  and  the  problems  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

As  to  long-term  problems,  the  Council  created  a 
policy  committee  on  production  and  distribution. 
Members  are  Australia,  Cuba,  Egypt,  France, 
India,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  The  committee  is  to  study,  and 
to  prepare  for  Council  consideration,  recommen- 
dations looking  toward  long-term  measures  to 
organize  and  increase  production  and  distribution 
of  food  and  other  agricultural,  fisheries,  and  forest 
products,  including  adjustment  of  supplies  and 
requirements  where  necessary  and  practicable. 
The  Council  also  emphasized  the  importance, 
stressed  by  the  Fag  Preparatory  Commission  on 
World  Food  Proposals,  of  industrial  and  general 
economic  development.  The  closest  relationship 
between  Fao  and  regional  economic  commissions 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  was  urged. 
The  Council  indicated  its  readiness  to  consult  with 
the  International  Bank  on  the  agricultural  aspects 
of  development  proposals  submitted  to  it. 

The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Director  General  to  meet  specific  re- 
quests for  technical  assistance  from  member  na- 
tions and  to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Conference  regarding  development  of  regional 
activities.  The  Council  approved  the  convening 
in  southeast  Asia  of  Fao  conferences  on  nutrition 
and  fisheries,  February  9  to  15;  on  rice,  February 
16  to  28;  and  on  an  Fao  Asiatic  regional  office, 
March  1  to  3,  1918.  The  Council  requested  the 
Director  General  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  a  detailed  report  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  on  Fao  activities  and  also  to 
report  on  the  question  of  permanent  representa- 
tion of  Fao  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Council  discussed  the  form  of  annual  peri- 
odic reports  required  from  member  governments 
and  agreed  that  questionnaires  should  be  drawn 
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up  for  a  minimiun  report  by  all  governments  and 
for  a  comprehensive  report  by  governments  in 
position  to  provide  such  a  report. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  a  permanent  headquarters  site  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Council  for  eventual 
action  by  the  Conference.  Members  are  Chile, 
China  (chairman),  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  the 
Eepublic  of  the  Philippines,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  United  States. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  panel 
of  at  least  three  nominations  for  a  director  general 
to  succeed  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr,  the  panel  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  special  diplomatic  meeting  of  the  Fao 
conference  to  be  held  as  early  as  possible  in  1948. 
Members  of  the  committee  are  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Egypt,  France  (chairman),  India, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Council  approved  appointment  of  standing 
advisory  committees  of  experts  to  advise  the  Direc- 
tor General  on  technical  activities  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture;  fisheries;  forestry  and  forest  prod- 
ucts ;  nutrition ;  rural  welfare ;  and  economics,  sta- 
tistics, and  marketing,  and  decided  that  a  Kural 
Welfare  Committee  should  be  established,  and 
named  the  chairman. 

A  committee  on  financial  control  was  appointed, 
headed  by  G.  S.  H.  Barton,  representative  of  Can- 
ada on  the  Council,  with  other  members  as  follows : 
Allan  Christelow,  United  Kingdom  Treasury ;  W. 
A.  Jump,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; Christian  Valensi,  Financial  Counselor, 
French  Embassy ;  and  Nivarti  Sundaresan,  Finan- 
cial Counselor,  Indian  Embassy. 

The  Council  approved  rules  of  procedure  and 
elected  officers.  The  United  States  Representative, 
N.  E.  Dodd,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
chosen  as  first  vice  chairman  and  M.  Tanguy- 
Prigent,  former  Minister  of  Agriculture  of 
France,  as  second  vice  chairman  of  the  Council, 
the  independent  chairman  of  which  is  Viscount 
Bruce,  of  Melbourne.  The  Council  also  established 
a  committee  on  relations  with  other  international 
organizations,  of  which  the  members  are  Cuba, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  United  Kingdom 
(chairman).  This  committee  met  during  the 
Council  session  and  recommended  rules  governing 
relationships  with  other  international  organiza- 
tions which  tlie  Council  approved. 
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London  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 


STATEMENTS  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL 


Questions  Addressed  to  the  Soviet  Union  Regarding 
German  Assets  in  Austria  ■ 

[Released  to  the  press  December  5] 

For  nearly  two  years  we  have  been  struggling 
to  achieve  agreement  on  a  treaty  for  Austria. 

Wliile  there  have  been  many  problems,  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  progress  has  been  our  failure  to 
agree  on  what  assets  in  Austria  are  German  and 
thus  subject  to  transfer  under  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment. We  have  tried  to  meet  this  problem  by 
agreeing  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  "German 
assets".  The  definition  has  been  argued  and  dis- 
cussed in  numerous  and  prolonged  conferences, 
without  agreement. 

Then  we  appointed  a  commission  to  meet  in 
Viemia  and  consider  this  and  other  treaty  prob- 
lems. For  five  months  the  commission  collected, 
studied,  and  discussed  the  concrete  facts  on  Ger- 
man assets  in  Austria.  As  a  result,  three  Powers 
arrived  at  substantial  agreement  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes legitimate  German  assets  in  Austria — and 
found  themselves  in  substantial  disagreement  with 
what  the  Soviet  Union  has  chosen  to  regard  as 
.  German  assets  transferable  to  it. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  Vienna  conference, 
the  French  introduced  an  outline  of  a  proposal  for 
a  concrete  settlement  of  the  German-assets  prob- 
lem. It  was  not  discussed  in  Vienna  but  was 
referred  to  our  deputies  here.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  considered  by  them  at  their  meetings. 
Now  they  report  to  us  no  agreement  either  in 
principle  or  in  fact.  We  must  find  a  solution  to 
this  interminable  conflict  between  Soviet  claims 
to  German  assets  in  Austria  and  our  declared 
objective  to  establish  a  free  and  independent 
Austria.     So  I  ask,  "What  is  to  be  done  now?" 

I  have  several  questions  to  ask  in  order  to  clarify 
the  problem  and  give  us  some  prospect  of  com- 
pleting the  treaty : 

Does  the  Soviet  Delegation  no-^  have  any  pro- 
posal to  resolve  the  differences,  other  than  that  the 


three  western  Powers  reverse  their  firm  convictions 
and  agree  to  the  Soviet  position  on  Geraian  assets  ? 

Does  the  Soviet  Union  repudiate  the  Moscow 
declaration  regarding  the  reestablishment  of  a  free 
and  independent  Austria  ? 

Exactly  what  is  it  that  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
from  Austria?  What  properties,  interests,  or 
values  does  it  regard  as  bona  fde  German  assets 
in  Austria  ? 

Does  the  Soviet  Union  agree  that  German  assets 
shall  remain  wholly  subject  to  Austrian  law,  and, 
if  not,  what  special  exceptions  or  privileges  are 
asked  at  the  expense  of  Austrian  sovereignty? 

So  far  as  I  know  the  Soviet  Union  has  never 
stated  its  claim  in  specific  terms.  Both  the  Aus- 
trian people  and  the  Allies  are  entitled  to  know 
what  that  claim  is.    I  ask  for  it  now. 

Extraterritorial  Status  of  German  Assets  in  Austria 
Not  Defined  ' 

[Released  to  the  press  December  5] 

Kegarding  the  statement  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
beneficent  purposes  and  actions  in  Austria  and  the 
American  program  of  enslavement,  I  will  only 
repeat  my  remark  of  the  other  day  that  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Molotov  could  possibly  convince  me  that 
he  really  believed  his  allegations  and  implications. 

The  distortion  of  United  States  motives  just 
made  we  have  all  heard  before.  I  stated  recently 
that  there  was  no  foundation  whatsoever  for  such 
charges.  I  now  repeat  that  statement,  but  beyond 
that  categorical  denial  I  will  not  take  the  time  of 
my  colleagues  by  engaging  in  futile  and,  I  feel,  un- 
seemly name  calling  and  propaganda  attacks,  so 
wholly  out  of  place  when  we  are,  I  assume,  en- 
deavoring to  proceed  on  a  basis  of  calm  and  reason- 
able discussion  of  these  questions  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  all  the  world  and  not  merely  to  the  four 
countries  we  have  the  honor  of  representing.  We 
all  are  aware  of  the  real  purpose  of  attacks  of  this 
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nature.  Indeed,  it  has  been  announced.  It  is  to 
disrupt  the  great  cooperative  movement  that  is 
being  launched  for  the  economic  recovery  of 
Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  stated  that  the  Soviet 
position  is  based  on  Potsdam.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
repudiate  any  of  its  international  commitments, 
including  the  Potsdam  agreement.  But  it  is  like- 
wise not  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  allow  any  agi'eement  to  be 
distorted  to  accomplish  purposes  which  most 
certainly  were  not  the  intentions  of  original 
signatories. 

There  is  no  mysterious  reason  why  Four-Power 
agreement  has  not  so  far  been  achieved  on  German 
assets  in  Austria.     There  is  the  matter  of  amount. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  has  consistently  declined 
to  specify  its  demands,  but  if  we  take  the  Soviet 
so-called  "definition"  of  German  assets  at  its  face 
value,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  which  the  Austrian 
Treaty  Commission  has  presented  to  us,  the  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  be  claiming  an  amount  and 
number  of  properties  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  Delegation,  is  far  more  than  was 
awarded  at  Potsdam. 

In  substance,  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  claim 
all  assets  in  eastern  Austria  to  which  Germans 
held  any  kind  of  title,  regardless  of  how  that  title 
was  acquired.  Yet  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
Hitler's  Germany,  as  a  result  of  the  annexation  of 
Austria,  acquired  extensive  property  interests  in 
Austria  by  the  abuse  of  power,  by  duress,  by 
Aryanization,  by  involuntary  transfer,  and  by  the 
discriminatory  interpretation  and  application  of 
laws.  It  forced  the  transfer  into  German  hands  of 
a  substantial  part  of  the  economic  wealth  of  the 
country.  Any  claims  for  German  assets  based  on 
German  ownership  acquired  by  any  of  these  means 
are  clearly  outside  the  scope  and  intent  of  the 
Berlin  protocol. 

There  is  the  equally  impoi'tant  question  of  the 
extraterritorial  status  of  those  assets : 

I  would  emphasize  that  nowhere  under  the  Pots- 
dam agreement  is  there  given  any  power  the  right 
to  demand  or  receive  extraterritorial  rights  with 
respect  to  any  properties  which  may  be  transferred 
to  it  as  German  assets. 


'  Made  on  Dec.  5,  1947. 


Statement  Introducing  Discussion  of 
Economic  Principles ' 

[Released  to  the  press  December  6] 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  has  now  been 
in  session  for  more  than  a  week.  According  to 
the  agenda,  it  has  been  debating  two  questions  on 
Germany :  frontiers  and  treaty  procedure.  Today 
we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  procedures  to 
substance — to  the  harsh  realities  of  the  present 
situation  existing  in  Germany  today.  Economic 
pi'inciples  and  political  organization  in  Germany 
are  inseparable  subjects  even  though  our  agenda 
lists  them  as  separate  items.  I  suggest  that  we 
drop  generalities  expressing  our  desire  for  a  cen- 
tral German  government  and  try  to  find  out  what 
each  delegation  really  has  in  mind  respecting  a 
settlement  for  Germany. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  basic  decisions 
of  the  Potsdam  conference  to  which  Mr.  Molotov 
has  so  often  referred.  Under  this  agreement  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  establishment  of  central 
German  agencies  which  were  intended  to  carry 
out  the  economic  unity  of  Germany,  to  which  three 
powers  had  subscribed.  The  creation  of  such 
agencies  was,  of  course,  a  preliminary  step  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  German  government.  At 
our  Moscow  session  four  delegations  formally 
agreed  that :  "any  decision  on  the  political  organi- 
zation of  Germany  is  conditional  upon  the  prior 
establislmient  of  German  economic  unity".  But 
what  has  happened  in  the  28  months  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  Berlin  protocol  was  signed  and 
during  the  time  since  we  last  met  at  Moscow? 
Economic  wnity  has  not  been  attained,  central 
agencies  have  not  been  established,  and  zonal  bar- 
riers are  even  more  pronounced.  Germany  re- 
mains divided.  This  situation  has  been  created  by 
the  Allies  themselves,  and  it  is  their  responsibility 
to  resolve  it.  It  has  retarded  the  rehabilitation 
of  Germany  and  of  Europe  with  tragic  results  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people.  Let  us  be  honest 
with  ourselves  and  with  the  world.  Any  German 
government  called  upon  to  administer  a  Germany 
divided  as  it  is  today  by  the  policies  of  the  Oc- 
cupying Powers  would  be  a  sham  and  a  delusion. 
It  is  useless  to  debate  the  desirability  of  a  central 
German  government  unless  the  Allies  are  pre- 
pared to  create  the  conditions  under  which  such 
a  government  can  function.  The  United  States 
wants  there  to  be  an  "all-German"  government  just 
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as  soon  as  there  is  an  "all-Germany"  to  be  governed 
and  "all-German"  work  to  be  done. 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  but 
we  regard  it  as  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
Allied  nations  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  cruelly  misleading  to  the  Germans  them- 
selves, to  pretend  that  the  mere  setting  up  of  a 
central  German  government  would  result  in  heal- 
ing the  division  of  Germany. 

The  United  States  wants  a  real  government  and 
not  a  facade.  This  government  should  reflect 
the  free  will  of  the  German  people  and  should  be 
permitted  to  administer  Germany  without  outside 
interference  except  for  such  necessary  security 
measures  as  the  Allies  may  jointly  decide  to  im- 
pose. 

All  of  us  at  Moscow  made  proposals  for  the  kind 
of  government  we  wish  to  see  established  in  Ger- 
many. I  will  not  pretend  that  there  has  been 
unanimity  of  view  on  this  subject  although  certain 
progi'ess  was  made  at  Moscow.  Before  the  Coun- 
cil decides  on  the  kind  of  government  to  be  set  up 
in  Germany,  we  must  agree  on  common  principles 
in  Germany  necessary  to  enable  a  government  to 
function  effectively.  In  my  opinion  these  include : 
the  basic  freedom  for  the  individual ;  the  abolition 
of  zonal  boundaries,  except  as  delimitation  of  oc- 
cupation areas,  with  no  hindrance  to  the  free  flow 
of  persons,  ideas,  and  goods  throughout  the  whole 
of  Germany;  and  a  clear  determination  of  the 
economic  burdens  the  German  people  are  to  bear. 
Moreover,  we  must  determine  the  relationship  of 
Allied  control  to  the  German  government  and  the 
conditions  which  we  all  deem  necessary  to  assure 
security  for  Europe  against  any  future  German 
aggression.  Some  of  these  matters  are  political, 
some  are  economic,  but  all  are  indivisibly  part  of 
the  German  problem  which  confronts  us  for 
settlement  as  a  whole.  At  the  Moscow  conference 
and  elsewhere  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  on 
these  matters  of  fundamental  importance  has  been 
clearly  stated. 

Are  the  members  of  this  Council  prepared  to 
create  the  conditions  under  which  German  political 
and  economic  unity  can  become  a  reality?  Mr. 
Molotov  has  spoken  almost  daily  on  the  need  for 
a  German  government.     I  hope  he  will  now  be 

'  Made  on  Dec.  5,  1947. 
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precise  regarding  the  creation  of  conditions  which 
would  make  a  central  German  government  a  living 
reality  and  not  a  pretense. 

The  U.S.  Delegation  is  prepared  to  accept  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  on  economic  principles  the 
British  docmnent  47/L/7  with  certain  amendments 
which  will  be  put  forth  at  the  appropriate  time. 
Since  we  are  discussing  point  three  on  our  agenda. 
Economic  Principles,  those  particular  amendments 
will  refer  only  to  the  section  of  the  British  paper 
dealing  with  economic  principles. 

The  situation  in  Germany  is  a  real  one.  It  ur- 
gently requires  now,  without  delay,  Four-Power 
decisions  on  several  specific  fundamental  matters 
of  substance.  I  ask  for  action  on  these  points  in 
order  to  end  the  present  division  of  Germany. 

Reiteration  of  Position  on  German  Economic  Unity  ' 

[Released  to  the  press  December  6] 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  Government 
is  not  aware  of  any  differences  in  principle  be- 
tween the  agencies  of  its  government  regarding 
the  issue  under  discussion.  The  text  of  the  report 
is  necessary  to  bring  understanding  and  also  the 
jiarticular  purpose  to  which  it  was  addressed. 
Generalities  will  get  us  nowhere  but  they  do  con- 
sume time. 

I  will  make  only  a  few  observations  regarding 
Mr.  Molotov's  statements. 

Kegarding  the  failure  of  the  Control  Council 
in  Berlin  to  achieve  economic  unity :  In  the  Con- 
trol Council,  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  tried 
to  obtain  Soviet  agreement  to  the  common  utiliza- 
tion of  German  indigenous  resources ;  to  an  agreed 
import-export  program;  to  a  satisfactory  under- 
standing between  the  Occupying  Powers  as  to  their 
respective  financial  responsibilities.  In  this  effort 
the  United  States  has  encountered  the  steady  re- 
sistance of  the  Soviet  Repres^tatives. 

Rec;arding  Mr.  Molotov's  reference  to  the  state- 
ment  I  submitted  today  as  to  omissions,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  statement  I  made  on  March  21  last 
at  Moscow.     I  said : 

"The  time  has  now  come  to  authorize  the  Ger- 
mans to  establish  a  provisional  government  to  deal 
with  matters  of  a  nation-wide  concern  which  the 
states  cannot  adequately  handle.  No  German  gov- 
ernment can  function  unless  the  basic  essentials  on 
(Continued  on  page  1193) 
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BY  WILLARD  L.  TH0RP> 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


There  are  many  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
European  recovery.  Witliin  each  European  coun- 
try, the  problem  of  recovery  is  the  problem  of 
increasing  production  and  establishing  financial 
stability.  In  its  overseas  aspect,  the  problem  of  re- 
covery stems  from  two  sets  of  circumstances — first, 
that  European  recovery  depends  on  the  obtaining 
of  certain  essential  commodities  from  abroad ;  and 
second,  that  these  countries  do  not  have  the  neces- 
sary means  of  payment.  From  this  viewpoint,  one 
might  say  that  European  recovery  will  be  achieved 
when  the  European  countries  can  meet  their  for- 
eign obligations  without  requiring  abnormal 
assistance. 

The  prewar  European  economy  purchased  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  raw  materials  abroad  and  jiaid 
for  them  with  manufactured  products  which  were 
exported  and  with  so-called  invisible  income, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  interest  on  foreign  invest- 
ments, the  sale  of  shipping  and  other  services,  ex- 
penditures by  visiting  tourists,  and  emigrant 
remittances.  This  prewar  balance  has  been  com- 
pletely upset  by  the  necessity  for  increased  and 
extraordinary  imports,  particularly  coal  and 
wheat,  and  the  reduction  of  means  of  payment  in 
both  categories,  commodity  exports  and  invisible 
income. 

For  the  past  two  years,  this  deficit  in  the  balance 
of  payments  has  been  met  by  the  use  of  such  for- 
eign assets  and  gold  stocks  as  had  survived  the 
war  and  by  grants  and  loans  from  non-European 
countries.  While  the  largest  source  of  such  as- 
sistance has  been  the  United  States,  it  cannot  be 
forgotten  that  many  other  countries  have  also 
contributed. 

Under  these  circumstances  Europe  was  able  to 
make    extraordinary    strides    towards    recovery. 

'  Address  delivered  before  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America  at  Hollywood,  Fla.,  on  Dec.  4,  1947,  and 
released  to  tlie  press  on  the  same  date. 
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The  essential  utilities  have  been  rehabilitated,  and 
many  industries  in  many  countries  were  able  to 
reach  prewar  levels.  However,  the  basic  malad- 
justment in  the  foreign-trade  balance  is  still  far 
from  correction.  The  extraordinary  imports  of 
coal  and  wheat  are  still  required.  In  fact,  the  un- 
favorable weather  factors  have  increased  the  ne- 
cessity for  food  from  abroad.  On  the  export  side 
an  abnormal  amount  of  their  effort  has  had  to  go 
into  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction,  and  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  still  lag.  The  invisible 
items  show  some  improvement  as  to  shipping  and 
a  slight  resumption  of  tourism,  but  the  lost  return 
on  foreign  investment  is  gone  forever  and  there 
have  been  few  emigrants  in  recent  years.  So,  in 
spite  of  the  accomplishment  and  the  effort,  the 
recovery  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 

The  essential  overseas  problem  is  therefore  that 
created  by  this  gap  between  exports  and  impoi-ts, 
taking  into  account  all  elements  which  enter  into 
the  balance  of  payments.  This  trade  deficit  affects 
all  aspects  of  their  operation — not  merely  produc- 
tion but  the  stability  of  their  currency  and  their 
trade  with  each  other.  Each  country  has  had  to 
take  drastic  steps  to  conserve  its  foreign  purchas- 
ing power,  a  process  which  has  tended  to  lead  di- 
rectly to  the  carrying  on  of  international  trade  on 
the  basis  of  barter,  a  process  which  holds  trade 
virtually  to  a  minimum. 

Compared  with  their  total  economic  activity, 
the  gap  in  the  balance  of  payments  is  small.  Their 
own  estimate,  based  upon  an  import  program  de- 
veloped by  experts  at  the  Paris  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation,  is 
that  the  deficit  for  1948,  with  all  the  world  outside 
the  IG  nations,  would  be  8  billion  dollars,  assuming 
1948  to  be  the  first  year  of  the  progi-am.  Studies 
of  these  e.stimates  have  indicated  that  the  quanti- 
ties of  goods  sought  are  overoptimistic  but  that  a 
reduction  in  the  estimated  flow  of  supplies  is  offset 
in  large  part  by  the  increase  in  prices  since  the 
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estimates  were  made.  Thus,  some  figure  less  than 
8  .billion  dollars  is  the  total  which  must  be  met 
from  all  sources  if  they  are  to  carry  out  their  re- 
covery program  during  its  first  year.  This  plan 
calls  for  major  increases  in  their  own  production 
and  for  definite  steps  in  the  direction  of  currency 
stabilization  and  less  restricted  trade. 

There  are  no  reliable  figures  on  the  levels  of  na- 
tional incomes  of  these  16  countries,  but  let  us 
assume  that  it  is  somewhere  near  100  billion  dol- 
lars, or  about  one  half  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  less  than  8  billion  dollars  required  is  clearly 
only  a  small  part  of  this  total  figure,  but  it  is  a 
critical  element.  The  great  bulk  of  the  economic 
eflFort  must  and  will  be  provided  by  the  European 
countries  themselves.  The  receipts  from  overseas 
will  be  only  a  small  percentage  of  their  total  out- 
put of  goods  and  services.  The  gap  should  de- 
crease each  year  as  the  recovery  process  advances. 
We,  and  other  countries  which  may  also  contribute 
to  meeting  the  gap,  will  therefore  not  be  support- 
ing Europe.  None  of  the  16  countries  will  get  aid 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  encourage  it  to  adopt  the 
notion  that  it  can  relax  its  own  efforts  because  a 
rich  uncle  has  been  discovered. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  deficit  for 
the  first  fiscal  j'ear  of  the  operation  of  the  plun  is 
estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  6  billion 
dollars,  or  about  3  percent  of  our  national  income. 
In  each  succeeding  year  the  amount  should  be 
reduced  as  Europe  gradually  gets  on  her  feet  and 
increases  her  own  ability  to  make  payments 
abroad.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  this  sum, 
so  small  in  relation  to  European  national  income 
and  even  smaller  with  reference  to  our  own,  can 
determine  the  economic  fate  of  Europe. 

The  European  Recovery  Plan  must  be  essentially 
a  European  effort,  made  possible  of  success  by  the 
assistance  from  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  situation  is  like  that  of  a  business  con- 
cern which  has  the  fundamental  requirements  for 
sound  and  efficient  operation  but  which  for  some 
reason  must  turn  to  its  banker  for  assistance. 
Without  the  assistance  the  enterprise  might  com- 
pletely collapse.  With  it,  it  has  a  good  chance  of 
workmg  out  of  its  difficulties.  The  basic  factors 
of  production  must  be  supplied  by  the  enterprise ; 
it  must  provide  the  intelligence  and  direction. 
But  it  must  be  helped  over  a  tough  spot.     For  the 
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moment,  therefore,  the  banker  is  the  central  figure 
in  determining  history. 

The  wise  banker  keeps  his  eye  on  his  investment, 
but  he  seldom  tries  to  step  in  and  run  the  business. 
What  we  want  is  European  recovery.  We  can  help 
by  supporting  their  own  convictions — that  produc- 
tion must  be  increased,  currency  must  be  stabilized, 
and  trade  restrictions  must  be  reduced.  We  can 
help  by  meeting  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
In  the  last  analysis,  however,  recovery  is  their  job. 
We  must  not  remove  the  responsibility  from  where 
it  belongs — on  the  16  countries  themselves. 


THE  CONGRESS 

Proposed  Principles  and  Organization  for  Any  Program 
of  Foreign  Aid.  Preliminary  Report  Eight  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid,  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
296,  a  resolution  creating  a  special  committee  on  foreign 
aid.     H.  Kept.  1141,  SOth  Cong.,  1st  sess.     iil,  12  pp. 
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Relation  to  a  Stock  Piling  Program.  Preliminary  Report 
Ten  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid,  pur- 
suant to  H.  Res.  296,  a  resolution  creating  a  special  com- 
mittee on  foreign  aid.  H.  Rept.  1142,  SOth  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
iii,  11  pp. 

Comparative  Analysis  of  Suggested  Plans  of  Foreign 
Aid.  Preliminary  Report  Eleven  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  296,  a  resolu- 
tion creating  a  special  committee  on  foreign  aid.    H.  Eept. 

1143,  SOth  Cong.,  1st  sess.     iii,  33  pp. 

Brealj-Down  of  European  Requirements  by  Major  Cate- 
gories. Preliminary  Report  Nine  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  296,  a  resolu- 
tion creating  a  special  committee  on  foreign  aid.    H.  Rept. 

1144,  SOth  Cong.,  1st  sess.     iii,  13  pp. 

The  Italian  Crisis  and  Interim  Aid.  Preliminary  Re- 
port One,  Subcommittee  on  Italy,  Greece,  and  Trieste  .  .  ., 
House  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid,  pursuant  to  H. 
Res.  296,  a  resolution  creating  a  special  committee  on 
foreign  aid.     H.  Rept.  1145,  SOth  Cong.,  1st  sess.     iil,  14  pp. 


National  Commission  News 

The  December  1947  issue  of  the  Unesco  Na- 
tional Commission  News  and  each  subsequent 
issue  will  be  available  through  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 2.5,  D.  C,  for  10  cents  a  copy ;  yearly  sub- 
scription $1. 
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Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  Transmitted  to  the  Senate 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  OF  TRANSMITTAL' 


The  White  House,  December  1, 19^7. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
a  certified  copy  of  the  inter-American  treaty  of 
reciprocal  assistance,  formulated  at  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Con- 
tinental Peace  and  Security  and  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  the  English,  French,  Portu- 
guese, and  Spanish  languages  on  September  2, 
1947,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  other 
American  republics. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 


ate, the  report  which  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  has  addressed  to  me  in  regard  to  the  treaty 
above-mentioned. 

The  principles,  purposes  and  provisions  of  the 
treaty  have  my  complete  and  wholehearted  ap- 
proval and  I  am  happy  to  recommend  the  treaty 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Habry  S.  Truman. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State;  (2)  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance, Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  2,  1947 — certified  copy ; 
(3)  Final  Act,  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Main- 
tenance of  Peace  and  Security,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  September 
2,  1947— certified  copy.)  ' 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  Deceniber  1,  lOJi-l. 
The  President, 

The  White  House: 

The  undersigned,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a 
view  to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the 
advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification,  if 
his  judgment  approved  thereof,  a  certified  copy  of 
the  inter-American  treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance, 
formulated  at  the  Inter- American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace  and  Security 
and  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  English, 
French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  languages  on 
September  2,  1947,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  other  American  republics. 

There  is  included  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
text  of  the  treaty  above-mentioned  the  text  of  the 
final  act  of  the  Conference,  which  contains  infor- 
mation regarding  the  organization  of  the  Confer- 


'  S.  Exec.  II,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

"For  texts  of  treaty  and  final  acts,  see  BuiiunN  of 
Sept.  21,  1947,  p.  565. 
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ence  and  the  texts  of  the  various  resolutions  ap- 
proved by  the  Conference.  The  texts  of  the  treaty 
and  final  act  have  been  certified  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Conference.  The  final  act  does  not 
require  ratification. 

Tlie  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Main- 
tenance of  Continental  Peace  and  Security  met  in 
Petropolis,  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  from 
August  15  to  September  2,  1947.  The  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Conference,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  included 
the  following  delegates :  The  Honorable  William 
D.  Pawley,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Brazil; 
the  Honorable  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  the  Honorable 
Tom  Connally,  United  States  Senator  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  the 
Honorable  Sol  Bloom,  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs;  and  the  Honorable  Warren  R.  Austin, 
Ambassador,  United  States  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations. 
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The  Conference  was  convened  for  the  special 
purpose  of  formulating  the  treaty  to  which  refer- 
ence had  been  made  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  em- 
bodied in  tlie  final  act  of  the  Inter- American  Con- 
ference on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  which  met 
in  Mexico  City  from  February  21  to  March  8, 
1945.  In  part  I  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  it  was 
declared  in  part : 

That  every  attack  of  a  state  against  the  integrity  or 
the  inviolability  of  the  territory,  or  against  the  sov- 
ereignty or  political  independence  of  an  American  State, 
shall,  conformably  to  Part  III  hereof,  be  considered 
as  an  act  of  aggression  against  the  other  States  which 
sign  this  Act.  .  .  . 

That  in  case  acts  of  aggression  occur  or  there  are  reasons 
to  believe  that  an  aggression  is  being  prepared  by  any 
other  State  against  the  integrity  or  inviolability  of  the 
territory,  or  against  the  sovereignty  or  iwlitical  independ- 
ence of  an  American  State,  the  States  signatory  to  this 
Act  will  consult  among  themselves  in  order  to  agree  upon 
the  measures  it  may  be  advisable  to  take. 

In  part  II  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  it  was 
recommended  that — 

the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  consider  the 
conclusion,  in  accordance  with  their  constitutional  proc- 
esses, of  a  treaty  establishing  procedures  whereby  such 
threats  or  acts  may  be  met  by  the  use,  by  all  or  some  of  the 
signatories  of  the  said  treaty,  of  any  one  or  more — 

of  certain  measures.  In  anticipation  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  Nations,  it  was  stipulated 
in  part  III  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  that  the  per- 
tinent activities  and  procedures — 

shall  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
general  international  organization,  when  established. 

The  inter-American  treaty  of  reciprocal  assist- 
ance was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  and  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  As 
stated  in  the  preamble,  the  treaty  deals  with — 

those  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  which  are  appropriate  for  regional 
action. 

This  regional  arrangement  is  thus  of  a  type  con- 
templated in  chapter  VIII  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  It  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  and  will 
facilitate  and  supplement  the  effective  functioning 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  authority  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
enforcement  measures,  and  its  general  powers  with 
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respect  to  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  are  fully  recognized  in  the  treaty,  and 
Article  10  contains  the  stipulation  that  none  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty — 

shall  be  construed  as  impairing  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  principal  features  of  the  treaty  include 
(a)  references  to  certain  basic  considerations  and 
precedents  (preamble)  ;  (h)  a  reaffirmation  of 
basic  principles  with  respect  to  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  disputes  (Articles  1  and  2)  ;  (c)  the  stipu- 
lation of  specific  obligations  in  the  event  of  an 
armed  attack  against  an  American  state,  with  a 
definition  of  the  areas  within  which  an  armed 
attack  would  invoke  the  maximum  obligations  of 
the  treaty  (Articles  3  and  4)  ;  (d)  provisions  for 
consultation  and  collective  measures  in  the  event 
of  certain  other  dangers  to  continental  peace 
(Article  6)  ;  (e)  provisions  specifying  the  types  of 
measures  which  may  be  taken  in  either  event  and 
specifying  certain  acts  of  aggression  (Articles  7,  8, 
and  9) ;  (/)  provisions  assuring  consistency  with 
and  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  (Article  3,  paragraphs  3  and  4, 
and  Articles  5,  10,  and  24)  ;  and  (ff)  procedural 
matters  affecting  consultation  regarding,  and  exe- 
cution of,  measures,  voting  and  the  binding  effect 
of  decisions  (Articles  11  to  21,  inclusive). 

The  basic  principle  underlying  the  Act  of  Cha- 
pultepec is  restated  and  extended  in  the  treaty  and 
concomitant  obligations  set  forth  in  article  3  as 
follows : 

1.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  an  armed 
attack  by  any  State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the  American  States 
and,  consequently,  each  one  of  the  said  Contracting  Parties 
undertakes  to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the  exercise 
of  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense 
recognized  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

2.  On  the  request  of  the  State  or  States  directly  attacked 
and  until  the  decision  of  the  Organ  of  Consultation  of 
the  Inter-American  System,  each  one  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  may  determine  the  immediate  measures  which  it 
may  individually  take  in  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  continental  solidarity.  The  Organ  of 
Consultation  shall  meet  without  delay  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  those  measures  and  agreeing  upon  the  measures 
of  a  collective  character  that  should  be  taken. 

Thus,  apart  from  such  collective  measures  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  in  consultation,  each  of  the  parties 
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obligates  itself  to  take  affirmative  action  to  assist 
in  meeting  an  armed  attack.  This  important  pro- 
vision converts  the  right  of  individual  and  col- 
lective self-defense,  as  recognized  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  into  an  obligation  under  this 
treaty.  The  provision  for  immediate  assistance 
is  applicable  to  all  cases  of  armed  attack  taking 
place  within  the  territory  of  an  American  State 
or  anywhere  within  the  region  delimited  in  Article 
4.  This  region  embraces  the  American  Continents 
and  Greenland,  adjacent  waters,  and  polar  regions 
immediately  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Ameri- 
can continents. 

Kegardless  of  where  the  armed  attack  may  take 
place,  the  parties  are  obligated  to  consult  immedi- 
ately with  one  another  to  agree  upon  appropriate 
collective  measures. 

The  Conference  decided  that  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  define  aggression  in  general  terms,  but 
two  recognized  types  of  aggression  are  specified  in 
Article  9. 

In  the  event  of  an  aggression  which  is  not  an 
armed  attack  or  in  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of 
other  possible  dangers  to  the  peace,  the  parties 
similarly  obligate  themselves  in  Article  6  to  con- 
sult to  determine  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  aid 
the  victim  of  the  aggression  or  to  restore  peace 
and  security. 

The  recommendation  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec 
with  respect  to  the  measures  which  might  be  taken 
to  meet  threats  to  inter- American  peace  and  secu- 
rity or  acts  of  aggression  against  any  American 
State  is  restated  in  Article  8  of  the  treaty  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  purposes  of  Oiis  Treaty,  the  measures  on  which 
the  Organ  of  Consultation  may  agree  will  comprise  one 
or  more  of  the  following :  recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic 
missions ;  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations ;  breaking  of 
consular  relations;  partial  or  complete  interruption  of 
economic  relations  or  of  rail,  sea,  air,  postal,  telegraphic, 
telephonic,  and  radio-telephonic  or  radiotelegraphic  com- 
munications ;  and  use  of  armed  force. 

Article  7  provides  that  in  the  event  of  a  conflict 
between  two  or  more  American  States,  the  initial 
collective  action  to  be  taken  by  the  parties  shall 
be  to  call  upon  the  contending  States  to  suspend 
hostilities  and  restore  the  situation  to  the  status 
quo  ante  helium. 

It  is  provided  in  Article  20  that  decisions  which 
require  the  application  of  the  measures  specified 


in  Article  8  shall  be  binding  upon  all  the  signatory 
States  which  have  ratified  the  treaty,  with  the  sole 
exception  that  no  State  shall  be  required  to  use 
armed  force  without  its  consent.  In  Article  17  it 
is  provided  that  the  Organ  of  Consultation  shall 
take  its  decisions  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  sig- 
natory States  which  have  ratified  the  treaty.  This 
arrangement,  whereby  the  measures  specified  in 
Article  8,  with  the  one  exception,  become  obliga- 
tory for  all  parties  upon  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
States  parties  to  the  treaty,  represents  a  significant 
advance  in  international  relations. 

Article  22  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  come 
into  effect  between  the  States  which  ratify  it  as 
soon  as  the  ratifications  of  two-thirds  of  the  sig- 
natory States  have  been  deposited.  Article  23  con- 
tains additional  protocolary  provisions  relating 
to  signature  and  ratification. 

Article  24  determines  the  procedure  for  the 
registration  of  the  treaty,  when  it  has  entered 
into  force,  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations.  Such  registration  is  to  be  effected 
through  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Article  25  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  remain 
in  force  indefinitely  but  that  any  State  party  there- 
to may  denounce  it  by  a  notification  in  writing  to 
the  Pan  American  Union,  such  denunciation  to  be- 
come effective  for  that  State  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  receipt  of  such  notification  by  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Article  26,  the  final  article,  provides  that  the 
principles  and  fundamental  provisions  of  the 
treaty  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Organic  Pact 
of  the  Inter-American  System.  This  has  reference 
to  an  instrument  in  the  nature  of  a  basic  constitu- 
tion or  charter  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Sys- 
tem which  it  is  contemplated  will  be  considered 
and  adopted  at  the  forthcoming  Ninth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States  to  be  held 
at  Bogota,  Colombia,  early  in  1948. 

This  treaty  repi'esents  a  significant  advance  in 
international  cooperation  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security.  Its  provisions  commit  the 
other  parties  promptly  to  assist  the  United  States 
in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  by  any  country  on 
our  territory  or  anywhere  in  the  region  defined  by 
the  treaty,  and  the  United  States  similarly  pledges 
its  assistance  to  the  other  parties  in  case  any  of 
them  is  subjected  to  such  an  attack.  In  determin- 
ing collective  measures,  the  parties  guarantee  in 
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advance  to  obsei've  important  decisions  reachec\  by 
two-thirds  of  them,  reserving  for  their  individual 
consent  among  the  listed  measures  only  the  vital 
decision  as  to  their  participation  in  the  use  of 
armed  force.  Tlie  obligatory  character  of  deci- 
sions by  a  two-thirds  majority  assures  that  the 
general  collective  will  of  the  community  can  be 
made  effective,  and  avoids  the  possibility  that  the 
operation  of  the  treaty  might  be  paralyzed  through 
the  non-concurrence  of  a  small  minority. 

The  vital  spirit  of  Pan  American  solidarity  is 
implicit  in  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  treaty  affords  an 
adequate  guaranty  of  the  peace  and  security  of  this 
Hemisphere,  thereby  assuring  so  far  as  possible  a 
necessary  condition  to  the  continued  advancement 
of  the  economic,  political,  and  social  ideals  of  the 
peoples  of  the  American  States. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  A.  Loattt 

(Enclosure.s :  (1)  Iiiter-Ainerican  Treaty  of  Rei-ipmcal 
Assistance,  Rio  ile  Janeiro,  SepteinbiT  2,  1947 — certified 
copy;  (2)  Final  Act,  Inter-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace  and  Security,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1947 — certified  copy.) 

Brazil  Requires  Registration  of 
Foreign  Capital 

[Released  to  the  press  December  2] 

The  attention  of  American  investors  is  called 
to  Instruction  no.  31  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  dated 
October  7.  1947,  requiring  registration  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  19-17,  of  all  foreign  capital  that  may  have 
arrived  in  Brazil  at  any  time.  Registration  must 
be  made  with  the  Banking  Fiscalization  Depart- 
ment. Foreign  capital  entering  the  country  after 
October  7, 1947,  must  be  registered  within  30  days 
from  the  date  of  its  entrance. 

Foreign  capital  already  invested  in  Brazil,  or 
which  may  be  invested  in  the  future,  will  lose  the 
light  of  exit  as  well  as  transfer  of  profits  abroad 
if  it  is  not  registered  with  the  Banking  Fiscaliza- 
tion Department  within  the  stipulated  periods. 
These  rights  of  exit  and  transfer  were  set  forth  in 
Decree-Law  90-2.)  of  February  27,  1946.  A  sum- 
mary of  Decree-Law  9025  was  published  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  the  Foreign  Com- 
merce Weekly  of  March  30,  194fi,  and  further  ref- 
erence was  made  to  this  legislation  in  an  article 
entitled  '"Exchange  Control  in  Latin  America", 
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appearing  in  the  issue  of  July  6, 1946.  Details  re- 
garding the  new  Instruction  no.  31  of  the  Bank  i>f 
Brazil  were  contained  in  the  November  1.5,  1!)47, 
issue  of  the  same  publication. 


International    Telegrapli    Service    Established 
With  Germany 

[Released  to  the  pi-ess  December  5] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Military  Government  (Omgus) 
at  Berlin  that  international  telegraph  service  be- 
tween all  of  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
except  Spain  and  Japan  and  their  dependencies, 
was  authorized  beginning  December  1,  1947.  Re- 
cent quadripartite  agreement  has  permitted  the 
extension  to  the  Soviet  and  French  zones  and  to 
Berlin  of  the  telegraph  service  which  has  been  in 
effect  in  the  bizonal  area  (U.S.  and  British  zones) 
since  April  of  this  year.  A  result  of  many  months 
of  quadripartite  negotiations,  the  extension  of 
international  telegraph  service  to  all  occupied 
areas  is  an  important  step  toward  the  restoration 
of  normal  communications  services  and  will 
greatly  aid  in  the  economic  recovery  of  Germany. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  incoming  interna- 
tional telegraph  traffic  for  the  four  zones  of  Ger- 
many and  Berlin  will  be  accepted  without  restric- 
tion. Outgoing  German  traffic  to  other  countries 
will  be  subject  to  regulations  of  respective  zonal 
commanders.  In  the  bizonal  area  commercial  tele- 
grams, including  those  of  a  transactional  nature, 
may  be  sent  by  Germans  under  regulations  issued 
by  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency.  Any  refer- 
ence to  German  external  assets  is  prohibited. 

During  December  all  German  civil  messages  to 
the  United  States  will  be  transmitted  by  a  radio- 
telegraph station  recently  established  in  Frank- 
furt, owned  and  operated  by  the  German  postal 
authorities  (Deutschepost) .  Allied  messages  from 
the  bizonal  area  to  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  be  handled  by  the  United  States  commercial 
companies  now  operating  under  Omgus  license. 
Effective  January  1,  both  German  and  Allied  traf- 
fic to  the  United  States  will  be  filed  with  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  Deutschepost.  To  insure  specialized 
service  for  Allied  press  traffic  exclusively,  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  Press  "Wireless, 
Inc.,  a  U.S.  company,  will  continue  operation  of 
a  radio  station  in  Berlin  for  an  indefinite  period 
under  Omgus  license. 
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Resolution  of  Conflicting  Claims  to  German  Enemy  Assets  ^ 


UNITED  STATES,  CANADA,  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS  SIGN  AGREEMENT 


Robert  A.  Lovett,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Tom  C.  Clark,  Attorney  General,  announced 
on  December  5  that  the  United  States,  together 
with  Canada  and  the  Netherlands,  signed  at  Brus- 
sels on  that  date  the  agreement  relating  to  the 
resolution  of  conflicting  claims  to  German  enemy 
assets.  Tlie  agreement  is  immediately  open  for 
signature  by  the  governments  of  the  15  other 
countries  which  are  members  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Reparation  Agency  (Iara).  The  agreement  does 
not  become  binding  on  the  United  States  until 
it  has  been  approved  by  Congress. 

The  agreement  is  the  first  comprehensive,  multi- 
lateral agreement  on  the  problem  of  conflicting 
claims  by  governments  to  German  external  assets 
and  is  desigiied  to  avoid  the  vexatious  and  long- 
continued  litigation  and  negotiations  which  en- 
sued after  the  first  World  War  on  the  same  subject. 
The  agreement  provides  for  the  settlement  of  cases 
where  the  alien-property  custodians  of  two  coun- 
tries both  claim  the  same  German  external  asset 
or  where  there  is  a  dispute  between  an  alien-prop- 
erty custodian  of  one  country  claiming  that  certain 
property  is  a  German  external  asset  and  a  national 
of  a  non-enemy  country  claiming  that  the  property 
is  beneficially  owned  by  him. 

Of  about  500  million  dollars  German  external 
assets  reported  to  be  within  Iara  countries,  it  is 
roughly  estimated  that  100  million  dollars  or  moi'e 
may  be  the  subject  of  conflicting  claims  of  the 
types  covered  by  the  agreement. 

David  L.  Bazelon,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Alien  Property,  Department  of  Justice,  stated  that 
the  agreement  would  enable  his  Office  to  secure 
without  undue  delay  clear  title  to  assets  which 
might  otherwise  be  the  object  of  extended  and 
complicated  litigation  and  negotiations  with  other 
govermnents  or  their  nationals.  At  the  same  time 
the  agreement  will  carry  out  the  regular  policy  of 
the  Department  of  State  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  nationals  in  assets  outside  of 


'  Released  to  the  press  simultaneously  In  Washington 
and  In  Brussels  on  Dec.  5,  1947.  For  text  of  agreement 
and  annex,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  944  of 
Dec.  4,  1947. 
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Germany  owned  by  a  corporation  in  which  there  is 
a  German  interest  or  owned  by  a  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  Germany.  Protection 
is  also  afforded  by  the  agreement  to  the  interests  of 
nationals  of  other  signatory  countries  in  such 
assets. 

The  types  of  property  covered  by  the  agreement 
are  securities,  negotiable  instruments,  currency, 
warehouse  receipts,  foreign-currency  bank  de- 
posits, decedents'  estates,  trusts,  and  the  property 
in  one  signatory  country  of  corporations  organized 
under  the  laws  of  another  signatory  country  or  of 
Germany. 

Of  most  imjjortance  are  the  provisions  on  securi- 
ties, bank  deposits,  and  the  property  of  corpora- 
tiofl's.  The  rule  is  laid  down  that  a  security 
belonging  to  a  German,  though  physically  located 
in  one  signatory  country,  shall  go  to  the  alien- 
property  custodian  of  the  signatory  country  where 
the  entity  is  organized  which  issued  the  security. 
Bank  deposits  maintained  in  one  country  by  a  bank 
located  in  another  signatory  country  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  German  customer  will,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, be  divided  equally  between  the  custodians 
of  the  countries  concerned.  In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty in  one  signatory  country  belonging  to  a  coi"i)0- 
ration  organized  under  the  laws  of  another 
signatory  country  or  of  Germany,  the  general  rule 
is  laid  down,  subject  to  exceptions  for  administra- 
tive practicality,  that  tbe  signatory  country  where 
the  property  is  located  is  entitled  to  that  portion 
of  the  property  corresponding  to  the  German  in- 
terest in  the  corporation,  while  that  portion  corre- 
sponding to  the  non-enemy  interest  will  be  free 
from  seizure.  The  agreement  will  not  apply  to  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  General  Aniline  & 
Film  Corporation,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

In  case  a  dispute  arises  between  signatory  coun- 
tries regarding  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
the  agreement,  provision  is  made  for  compulsory 
and  binding  conciliation. 

The  agreement  is  the  outcome  of  about  IS  months 
of  discussion  and  negotiation  with  other  countries, 
members  of  the  Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency, 
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first  in  the  Committee  of  Experts  and  then  in  the 
German  External  Assets  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Reparation  Agency. 

In  addition  to  the  agreement's  being  open  for 
signature  to  all  member  governments  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Reparation  Agency  up  to  six  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  agreement,  a  procedure 
exists  for  permitting  governments  which  are  not 
members  of  the  Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency 
to  participate  in  the  agreement  or  in  a  similar 
agreement  any  time  within  nine  months  after  such 
effective  date. 

By  its  terms,  the  agreement  becomes  effective 
when  it  is  adhered  to  by  countries,  members  of 
Iara,  who  are  collectively  entitled  to  35  jjercent 
of  the  shares  of  assets  in  category  A  of  German 
reparations  under  article  1  B  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ment on  reparation  of  January  24,  1946.  Under 
article  1  B,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  States   together  constitute  35.4  percent. 
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Thus  the  agreement  will  come  into  force  as  soon  as 
Congress  approves  and  as  soon  as  approval  is  se- 
cured from  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  other 
countries  which  signed,  if  such  approval  is  re- 
quired under  the  constitutional  system  of  such 
countries. 

Russell  H.  Dorr,  U.  S.  Minister  and  Delegate  to 
Iara,  represented  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  couree  of  the  negotiations  leading  to  the 
agreement.  In  these  negotiations  he  was  assisted 
by  advisers  from  the  Office  of  Alien  Property,  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Henry  G.  Hilken,  Malcolm 
Mason,  Donald  Sham,  and  Leon  Brooks;  advisers 
from  the  Foreign  Funds  Control,  Treasury  De- 
partment, Elting  Arnold  and  I.  G.  Alk;  and 
advisers  from  the  State  Department,  Ely  Maurer 
and  James  Simsarian.  In  the  last  part  of  the 
negotiations,  Alex  B.  Daspit,  Alternate  U.S.  Dele- 
gate to  the  Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency,  took 
Mr.  Dorr's  place  in  the  latter's  absence. 
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which  German  economic  unity  depends  are  agreed 
upon  and  implemented  by  all  four  powers,  and 
unless  effective  guaranties  exist  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  fundamental  freedoms  in  all  parts  of 
Germany.  That  is  the  indispensable  basis  with- 
out which  no  German  government,  be  it  provis- 
ional or  laennanent,  can  be  constituted."  ^ 

In  the  .statement  I  submitted  today  there  are  two 
paragraphs  that  read  as  follows : 

"We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  but 
we  regard  it  as  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
Allied  Nations  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  cruelly  misleading  to  the  Germans  them- 
selves, to  pretend  that  the  mere  setting  up  of  a 
central  German  government  would  result  in  heal- 
ing the  division  of  Germany. 

"The  United  States  wants  a  real  government 
and  not  a  facade.  This  government  should  reflect 
the  free  will  of  the  German  people  and  should  be 
permitted  to  administer  Germany  without  otitside 
interference  except  for  such  necessary  security 
measures  as  the  Allies  may  jointly  decide  to 
impose."  * 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Molotov's  reference  to  the 
omission  of  any  reference  to  reparations  in  my 


statement,  I  call  attention  to  my  statement  today 
that  we  should  seek  to  agree  on  a  "clear  deter- 
mination of  the  economic  burdens  the  German 
people  are  to  bear". 

Further,  the  British  paper  which  we  had  sug- 
gested be  made  the  basis  for  our  discussion  in- 
cludes three  or  four  paragraphs  on  the  specific 
subject.  But  I  would  like  to  get  a  clarification  of 
this  phase  of  the  matter.  If  I  interpret  Air.  Molo- 
tov's statement  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  work 
before  us  correctly,  it  is  that  Germany  must  accept 
a  burden  of  10  billion  dollars  in  reparations  to 
Soviet  Russia  in  addition  to  what  might  be  given 
to  the  Allies  as  a  condition  to  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic unification  of  the  German  jjeople. 

I  ask  Mr.  Molotov  if  this  interpretation  is  cor- 
rect. Also  if  it  is  correct,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Molotov  to  state  specifically  how  he  would  propose 
for  the  Gei-man  people  to  meet  such  an  obligation. 

Perhaps  answers  to  these  two  questions  will 
enable  us  to  leave  generalities  and  engage  in  dis- 
cussion which  may  enable  us  to  make  some 
progress. 


=  Bulletin  of  Mar.  30,  1947,  p.  .560. 
'  Friuted  in  this  issue. 
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Right  of  American  Citizens  To  Emigrate  to  Soviet  Armenia 


SUMMARY  OF  DEVELOPMENTS 


[Released  to  the  press  December  4] 

The  Department  of  State  on  December  4  released 
copies  of  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  Department  dated  April  21  and  May  28, 
1947,  respectively. 

The  occasion  for  the  publication  of  this  exchange 
of  notes  arises  out  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York  by  a  natural-born  Armenian,  a  natu- 
ralized citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  is  de- 
sirous of  emigrating  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  his 
three  children  and  who  is  seeking  to  regain  their 
custody  from  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate 
Virgin  for  the  Protection  of  Homeless  and  Desti- 
tute Children  and  the  New  York  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, to  which  those  institutions  state  that  the 
children  were  duly  committed  in  1942.  The  De- 
partment is  informed  that  an  official  of  the  Soviet 
Consulate  General  at  New  York  has  testified  in  this 
case  with  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  above-men- 
tioned exchange  of  notes  between  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy and  the  Department.  The  attorney  for  the 
institutions  has  requested  copies  of  any  documents 
that  may  be  pertinent  to  the  repatriation  of 
Armenians  from  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  response  to  this  request,  copies  of  the 
exchange  of  notes  have  been  made  available  to  the 


attorney  for  the  above-mentioned  institutions  and 
are  herewith  released  for  public  information,  to- 
gether with  the  Department's  letter  to  the  attorney. 

In  making  this  correspondence  available  to  the 
public,  the  Department  wishes  to  draw  attention  to 
the  situation  referred  to  in  its  note  of  May  28, 
1947,  to  which  no  reply  has  been  received.  The 
number  of  wives  of  American  citizens  who  have 
been  denied  exit  visas  from  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
ceeds 250.  Of  this  nranber  more  than  50  are 
natives  of  the  territories  which  comprised  the 
Soviet  Union  prior  to  19;)9.  Most  of  the  remainder 
are  natives  of  areas  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union  or  have  been  under  Soviet 
military  occupation  at  some  time  since  that  date. 
Tlie  number  of  claimants  to  American  citizenship 
referred  to  in  the  Department's  note  exceeds  200. 

American  citizens  considering  the  renunciation 
of  their  citizenship  with  a  view  to  emigration  to 
Soviet  Armenia  should  bear  in  mind  that  such 
action  on  their  part  will  be  irrevocable.  The 
Soviet  Union  does  not  grant  to  its  citizens  the 
I'ight  to  renounce  Soviet  citizenship  or  to  emigrate 
freelj'  to  other  countries,  and  permission  to  do  so 
has  frequently  been  denied  to  former  American 
citizens  who  have  acquired,  or  are  alleged  to  have 
acquired,  Soviet  citizenship  and  have  subsequently 
desired  to  return  to  the  United  States. 


CORRESPONDENCE  RELATING  TO  ARMENIAN  EMIGRATION  CASE 


[Releiised  to  the  press  December  4] 

The  translation  of  tlie  note  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy at  Washington,  dated  April  21,  1947,  and 
initialed  by  Vassili  Tarassenko,  Charge  d' Affaires 
of  that  Embassy  at  that  time,  follows : 

"The  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  State  and  has  the  honor  to  inform  it  of  the 
following: 

"The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  with  a  view 
to  satisfying  numeious  requests  of  Armenians  re- 
siding abroad,  has  given  permission  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Soviet  Armenia  to  arrange  for  the 
return  of  Armenians  who  desire  to  go  back  to  their 
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motherland — Soviet  Armenia — from  a  number  of 
countries,  including  the  United  States  of  America. 

"In  this  connection  the  Embassy  requests  the 
Department  of  State  to  render  assistance  to  those 
Armenians  who  desire  to  return  to  their  mother- 
land by  permitting  them  to  leave,  export  property 
which  belongs  to  them,  relinquish  their  foreign 
citizenship,  et  cetera." 

The  reply  of  the  Department  dated  May  28, 
lO-iT,  and  initialed  by  Dean  Acheson,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  that  time,  follows : 

"The  Department  of  State  has  received  the  note 
of  April  21,  1947  from  the  Embassy  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  which  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Department  of  State  is  requested  in 
connection  with  the  emigration  of  Armenians  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  some  of  the  prosjJective  emigrants  in 
question  are  American  citizens. 

"American  citizens,  or  alien  residents  of  the 
United  States  except  German  or  Japanese  na- 
tionals, who  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  Soviet  Union 
are  freely  permitted  to  do  so.  No  exit  visas  are 
required,  and  such  emigrants  are  at  liberty  to  take 
their  personal  property  with  them.  American 
citizens  may  voluntarily  relinquish  their  American 
citizenship  by  making  a  formal  declaration  of 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  country  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  thereof. 

"While  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
interpose  no  objections  to  the  departure  of  persons 
of  Armenian  origin  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Embassy  two  categories  of  persons  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who,  notwithstanding  all  their 
personal  efforts  and  the  repeated  representations 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow-,  have  not 
been  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
United  States.  The  first  category  consists  of  per- 
sons with  claims  to  American  citizenship  who  have 
been  forcibly  removed  to  the  Soviet  Union  from 
various  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  All  efforts 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  to  obtain 
permission  to  interview  these  people  with  a  view 
to  establishing  their  American  citizenship  and  ar- 
ranging for  their  return  to  the  United  States  have 
been  fruitless.  The  second  category  of  persons 
consists  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  Soviet 
women  married  to  American  citizens  who  for  many 
months,  and  in  several  cases  years,  have  sought 
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permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to 
join  their  husbands  in  the  United  States.  The 
continued  refusal  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to  per- 
mit the  departure  of  these  wives  of  xVmerican  citi- 
zens is  incomprehensible  to  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"In  assuring  the  Euibassy  that  no  difficulties  will 
be  experienced  by  persons  of  Armenian  origin  in 
the  United  States  who  desire  to  emigrate  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Department  of  State  requests 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment for  the  facilitation  of  the  departure  to  the 
United  States  of  the  two  categories  of  persons 
mentioned  above." 

The  letter  of  Ernest  A.  Gross,  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  Department  of  State,  dated  December  3,  1947, 
to  Charles  G.  Coster,  attorney  for  the  Mission  of 
the  Immaculate  Virgin  for  the  Protection  of 
Homeless  and  Destitute  Children  and  the  New 
York  Foundling  Hospital,  follows: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Coster  :  In  response  to  the  re- 
quest contained  in  your  letter  of  November  10, 
1947  for  copies  of  documents  pertinent  to  the  re- 
patriation to  the  Soviet  Union  of  natives  of  Ar- 
menia, there  are  enclosed  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
note  dated  April  21, 1947  from  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Washington  and  a  copy  of  the  Department's 
note  dated  May  28, 1947.  There  has  been  no  reply 
to  the  latter  note. 

"The  Department  particularly  desires  to  call  to 
3'our  attention  the  fact  that  the  assurance  con- 
tained in  its  note  of  May  28,  1947  'that  no  diffi- 
culties will  be  experienced  by  persons  of  Armenian 
origin  in  the  United  States  who  desire  to  emigrate 
to  the  Soviet  Union'  cannot  and  was  not  intended 
to  be  construed  as  in  any  way  affecting  or  prej- 
udicing any  legal  rights  or  relationships,  such 
as  those  under  litigation  in  the  case  in  which  you 
are  interested,  affecting  United  States  citizens. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"For  the  Secretary  of  State: 

"Erxest  a.  Gross 
^^ Legal  Adviser 

"(Enclosures:  1.  From  the  Soviet  Euibassy,  April  21, 
1947 ;  2.  To  the  Soviet  Embassy,  May  28,  1947.) 

"Mr.  Charles  G.  Coster 
"5i  Chambers  Street, 
''New  York  7,  New  York:' 
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"Voice  of  America"  Inaugurates  New  Program 
to  Eastern  Russia 

[Released  to  the  press  December  1] 

The  "Voice  of  America"  on  December  1  in- 
augurated a  new  30-minute  Eussian-language  pro- 
gram of  news  and  features  beamed  at  Vladivostok 
and  the  Soviet  Maritime  Province  of  eastern 
Siberia. 

The  program,  employing  the  State  Depart- 
ment's new  50-kilowatt  relay  transmitter  in 
Manila  as  well  as  the  Honolulu  relay,  originates 
in  the  New  York  studios  of  the  "Voice  of  America", 
reaching  the  listening  area  at  9  p.m.,  Vladivostok 
time. 

Extensive  tests  which  have  been  conducted  for 
several  months  have  revealed  that  the  Pacific  re- 
lay signals  are  received  strong  and  clear  in  the 
new  area  to  be  served. 

Addition  of  the  Vladivostok  program  brings  the 
State  Department's  radio  broadcasts  to  Russia  to 
two  hours  a  day  in  four  separate  transmissions. 
Three  of  them,  beamed  to  Moscow  and  western 
Russia,  are  received  there  at  9  p.m.,  9 :  30  p.m.,  and 
midnight,  Moscow  time. 

The  new  program  will  be  prepared  by  the  pres- 
ent Russian-language  staff  in  the  New  York 
studios  without  additions. 

The  "Voice  of  America"  now  sends  out  32  hours 
of  programs  daily  in  22  languages.  The  program- 
ming is  done  by  the  Department  of  State  and,  un- 
der Department  of  State  supervision,  by  CBS  and 
NBC. 

Procedure  for  Filing  War  Claims  in  Poland 

[Released  to  the  press  December  4] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Embassy  at  Warsaw  that  the  De- 
cember 31,  1947,  deadline  for  filing  applications 
for  the  recovery  of  property  as  provided  by  the 
Polish  decree  of  March  8.  1946,  has  been  extended 
to  December  31,  1948. 

Extension  of  the  deadline  was  provided  by  the 
Polish  decree  of  October  28,  1947,  published  in 
Ziqirnnik  Ustaiv  No.  66,  October  30,  1947. 

Information  available  to  the  Department  of 
State  regarding  restitution  of  property  in  Poland 
under  the  decree  of  March  8,  1946,  is  contained  in 
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the  Department's  announcement  of  March  4, 1947.^ 
In  general,  restitution  of  property  will  be  granted 
if  possession  was  lost  as  the  result  of  abandonment, 
confiscation,  agreement  with  the  occupation  au- 
thorities, or  voluntary  transfer  if  the  transfer  was 
made  to  preserve  the  property  from  loss  in  con- 
nection with  the  war  or  the  occupation. 

Mobs  Break  Into  Legation  at  Damascus 

[Released  to  the  press  December  1] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
Robert  B.  Memminger,  Charge,  d'Affaires  at  Da- 
mascus, that  a  mob  numbering  about  2,000  persons 
broke  into  the  American  Legation  at  Damascus 
during  the  forenoon  of  November  30  and  tore  down 
an  American  flag. 

Entry  to  the  Legation  was  made  through  rear 
windows  on  the  first  floor.  Members  of  the  mob 
went  to  the  roof  and  tore  down  the  flag  despite  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  Syrian  police.  The  mob 
set  fire  to  three  Legation  automobiles  and  pre- 
vented local  firemen  from  extinguishing  the  blaze. 
Order  finally  was  restored  by  gendarmes  subse- 
quently sent  to  the  Legation. 

After  a  temporary  period  in  which  the  roads  to 
the  Presidency  were  blocked  by  the  mob  and  tele- 
phone communication  was  broken,  Mr.  Menuninger 
finally  communicated  with  Prime  Minister  Jamil 
Mardam,  who  expressed  profound  regrets.  The 
Prime  Minister  stated  that  he  had  explained  to 
the  crowds  that  subsequently  gathered  at  the  Pres- 
idency that  violence  could  only  harm  the  Arab 
cause,  and  he  gave  assurances  to  Mr.  Memminger 
that  he  had  arranged  for  full  gendarme  protec- 
tion of  the  Legation  and  the  homes  of  all  Lega- 
tion personnel.  Apologies  also  were  made  to  Mr. 
Memminger  by  President  Shukri  Quwwatli  of 
Syria,  who  gave  the  strongest  assurances  that  no 
further  acts  of  this  nature  would  occur.  The 
President  reiterated  the  promises  of  the  Prime 
Minister  for  reinforcement  to  protect  the  Legation 
and  for  guaranties  for  the  safety  of  American  per- 
sonnel. Mr.  Memminger  reported  that  President 
Quwwatli  earlier  had  made  a  speech  to  the  crowds 
urging  careful  avoidance  of  foreign  missions  and 
foreign  individuals. 

Mr.  Memminger  further  reported  that  he  had 
sent  a  stay-at-home  order  to  all  Americans  who 
could  be  reached  by  the  limited  communications 
and  transportation  facilities. 
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Licensing  of  Arms  and  Ammunition  to  Middle 
East  Areas  Discontinued 

[Released  to  the  press  December  5] 

In  view  of  the  current  disorders  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  United  States  is  discontinuing,  for  the 
present,  licensing  of  all  shipments  of  arms  to  the 
troubled  areas.  The  shipments  of  arms  and  am- 
munition licensed  to  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  area,  effected  during  1946  and  the  first  10 
months  of  1947,  are  as  follows : 


THB  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 

PUBLICATIONS 


Country 


Egypt  .  .  . 
Lebanon  .  . 
Syria  .... 
Saudi  Arabia . 
Transjordan  . 
Iraq  .... 
Palestine    .    . 


Description 


arms  .  .  . 
ammunition 
arms  .  .  . 
ammunition 
arms  .  .  . 
ammunition 
arms  .  .  . 
ammunition 
arms  .  .  . 
ammunition 
arms  .  .  . 
ammunition 
arms  .  .  . 
ammunition 


$50.  00 
658.  10 


432.  00 


$709.  63 

222.  17 

800.  00 

2,  020.  00 


2,  060.  00 
306.  44 


Similarly,  this  policy  extends  to  this  type  of 
article  which  may  be  located  outside  the  United 
States,  including  transfer  and  retransfer  of  lend- 
lease  arms  and  ammunition  and  the  sale  of  United 
States  surplus  arms  and  ammunition. 
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American   Legation  in  Stockholm  Raised  to 
Rank  of  Embassy 

[Released  to  the  press  December  5] 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  intentions  of 
the  United  States  and  Swedish  GoYernments  to 
raise  their  respective  diplomatic  missions  at  Stock- 
holm and  "Washington  to  the  rank  of  Embassy, 
the  first  American  Ambassador  to  Sweden  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  His  Majesty  King  Gustav 
V  on  December  5.  The  presentation  of  these  cre- 
dentials by  Ambassador  H.  Freeman  Matthews 
effectuates  the  raising  of  the  United  States  Lega- 
tion to  the  rank  of  an  Embassy. 
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l*eace  and  Understanding — The  Desire  of  All  Mankind 


ADDRESS  BY   GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL  < 
Secretary  of  State 


I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  facts,  but  I  believe 
[  attended  a  dinner  of  the  Pilgrims  Society  in  New 
York  in  1921  or  1922.  Other  than  that  occasion, 
aay  knowledge  of  the  Pilgrims  has  been  confined 
to  reports  of  your  dinners  and  meetings  and  to 
the  knowledge  of  your  fine  contribution  to  the 
development  of  understanding  and  good  will  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Con- 
sidering the  early  history  of  my  country  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  break  with  the  mother  country, 
[  think  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  English-speaking 
people  that  such  warm  friendship  and  mutual  trust 
have  developed  between  us.  That  our  joint  par- 
ticipation in  two  world  wars  has  increased  this 
feeling  is  plainly  evident,  and  it  is  even  more  evi- 
dent that  such  relationship  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  world  today. 

I  first  saw  London  almost  40  years  ago,  but 
after  that  first  visit  I  did  not  return  until  the 
great  victory  parade  of  1919.  My  next  visit  was 
in  April  194:2  when  I  arrived  to  make  the  initial 
proposal  for  the  Channel-crossing  operation. 
That  was  a  difficult  mission.  We  were  not  only  on 
the  defensive  around  the  world,  but  I  had  only 
American  prospects  to  ofl^er,  and  very  naturally 
my  faith  was  far  greater  for  the  early  and  success- 
ful maturity  of  those  prospects  than  was  possible 
for  others. 

Despite  the  appalling  situation,  filled  with  fore- 
bodings, I  was  confident  in  our  ability  to  create  an 
adequate  military  force  far  more  rapidly  and  far 
more  poweiful  than  was  deemed  possible  by  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  returned  again  in  July  of  that  year  for  another 
review  of  our  plans,  and  it  was  tlien  decided  to 
have  a  go  at  North  Africa.  Tobruk  had  fallen; 
the  Japanese  were  pushing  into  the  Coral  Sea  en 
route  to  Australia ;  the  Russian  armies  were  being 
driven  back  with  appalling  losses.     We  faced  a 


gloomy  prospect.  And  yet  within  three  weeks 
the  initiative  was  wrested  from  tlie  Japanese  in 
the  Solomon  Islands.  A  few  weeks  later  there 
came  in  rapid  succession  the  great  victory  at  El 
Alamein  and  the  landings  on  the  African  coast. 
Stalingrad  was  but  another  few  weeks  beyond. 
Then  the  world  suddenly  realized  that  the  tide  had 
fully  turned.  We  had  gained  the  initiative  in 
Europe,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Pacific.  Our  enemies 
were  now  desperately  guessing  as  to  what  was  next 
to  come.  Their  best  guesses,  their  most  pessimistic 
calculations  fell  far  short  of  the  calamities  which 
were  to  befall  them. 

AVhile  I  traveled  to  many  parts  of  the  world 
after  the  summer  of  1942,  I  did  not  return  to 
London  until  the  week  of  the  landing  in  Normandy 
some  two  years  after  tlie  initial  decision  to  launch 
that  operation. 

Now  I  am  back  again  engaged  in  quite  a  different 
effort  to  find  a  basis  for  peace  in  the  world. 

The  great  desire  of  all  mankind  is  for  peace 
and  understanding,  the  latter  essential  to  the  for- 
mer. Peace  and  understanding — they  should  not 
be  so  difficult  to  secure  when  the  common  people 
throughout  the  world  are  hoping  and  praying  for 
such  a  result.  They  are  sick  unto  death  of  war. 
Tlie  thought  of  war  is  violently  repugnant  to  them. 
Yet  people  are  again  fearful  of  war,  to  such  lengths 
have  the  propagandists  gone.  We  must  make  a 
supreme  effort,  I  think,  to  brush  aside  such  insinua- 
tions and  rise  above  our  difficulties  in  what  might  be 
termed  a  spiritual  conquest  of  our  present  weakness 
and  frailties.  We  must  restore  the  belief  that  we 
all  can  live  together  in  peace  and  understanding. 

We  do  have  economic  troubles,  ideological  trou- 
bles, but  the  greatest  trouble,  I  believe,  lies  in  a 
spiritual  apathy  that  is  not  an  unnatural  result  of 


'  Delivered  before  the  Pilgrims  Society  in  London  on 
Dec.  12,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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the  horrors  suffered  during  the  past  years  and  the 
want  and  despair  whicli  have  followed. 

Now  to  turn  to  my  own  country.  We  are  en- 
gaged, as  you  well  know,  in  debates  in  our  Congress 
of  vital  concern  to  the  people  of  Europe.  The  most 
impressive  factor  at  the  moment,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  great  surge  of  American  public  opinion  in 
support  of  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and 
hardships  of  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Wlien  one  considers  tlie  length  and  breadth  of 
America  and  how  remote  most  of  our  people  are 
from  the  European  scene,  I  think  the  present  pub- 
lic state  of  mind  in  my  country  is  remarkable 
evidence  of  a  genuine  and  generous  desire  to  help 
the  other  fellow. 

Pertinent  to  that  comment  is  the  fact  that  we 
now  have  scattered  throughout  our  people  millions 
of  young  men  and  women  who  know  a  lot  about  the 
British  people  and  their  intimate  life,  about 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  other  countries. 
More  than  five  million  of  our  young  people  re- 
cently served  abroad  for  a  j'ear  or  more,  and  at 
least  three  million  were  overseas  for  several  years, 
some  for  longer  periods.  They  returned  to  the 
United  States  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  tliey  served,  and  along  with  that  they 
had  undergone  a  supreme  test  of  themselves.  They 
witnessed  the  inspiring  exhibitions  of  courage  and 
devotion  on  the  part  of  their  allies. 

Returning  liome,  large  numbers  resumed  their 
education,  and  many  who  had  previously  dropped 
any  idea  of  further  schooling  were  inspired  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  college  or  university  training. 
So  we  now  have  an  extensive  citizenship  of  young 
Americans  of  the  world  who  early  in  life  have  had 
a  most  unusual  experience  and  who  are  topping 
that  off  with  an  extensive  education. 

This  process  gives  us,  I  tliink,  a  new  type  of 
citizen  and  one  v/hose  judgment  will  be  of  immense 
value  in  the  coming  years  with  relation  to  the 
international  problems  of  their  country. 

Important  results  may  well  flow  fi'om  this  de- 
velopment. One  of  the  most  difficult  factors  in 
international  relationships  these  days  is  the  inabil- 
ity of  tlie  people  of  one  count  ry  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  and  the  conditions  of  life  of  the 
people  of  other  countries.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  there  have  been  great  differences  in  the 
sufferings  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  war. 

Europe  is  a  small  area  and,  in  the  past — now 


seemingly  the  very  distant  past — people  could 
travel  freely  through  most  of  the  nations.  The 
Europeans,  therefore,  had  a  good  understanding 
of  each  other.  This  was  not  true  of  the  people 
of  America  because  of  the  intervening  ocean  and 
tlie  tremendous  area  of  America  with  its  contrast- 
ing surroundings.  We  have  tall  buildings  and  ex- 
tensive deserts,  small  farms  and  vast  ranches,  higli 
mountains  and  great  plains.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
people  in  such  varied  surroundings  to  have  a  deep 
comprehension  of  the  conditions,  liabits  of  life, 
and  points  of  view  of  the  people  of  Europe,  and 
it  is  more  difficult,  I  think,  for  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope to  miderstand  Americans. 

But  today  we  have  the  very  special  situation 
which  I  liave  just  outlined — millions  of  young 
I^eople  who  have  gone  through  a  tremendous  ex- 
perience early  in  life,  who  have  seen  the  world 
not  hurriedly  but  through  long  periods  of  service 
and  intimate  contact  with  other  peoples,  and  these 
same  individuals  are  completing  that  very  special 
education,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  with  an  intensive 
educational  effort.  So  I  think  I  am  on  firm  ground 
when  I  say  that  Europe  in  particular  will  be  far 
better  understood  by  America  than  America  will 
be  undei-stood  by  Europe.  Just  what  this  will 
mean  to  the  future  is  a  matter  for  careful  analysis 
and  the  passage  of  time.  But  I  have  great  confi- 
dence that  it  will  be  very  helpful  in  meeting  the 
world  problems  which  are  now  on  us  and  which 
will  continue  to  arise. 

Reverting  to  my  opening  comment  on  the  state 
of  mutual  trust  which  exists  between  our  two 
countries  despite  the  differences  we  have  had,  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  resolved  those  differ- 
ences has  been  a  strong  cementing  influence. 
There  was  our  war  of  American  independence. 
It  was  followed  by  another,  called  in  my  country 
the  War  of  1812.  This  later  affair  was  a  curious 
freak  of  history,  for  war  was  declared  after  the 
cause  for  which  it  was  fought  had  been  removed, 
and  the  greatest  battle  was  fought  after  the  peace 
treaty  had  been  signed.  Whether  or  not  com- 
mimications  of  today  would  have  saved  us  from 
becoming  involved  in  this  unfortunate  conflict  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  Certainly  they  would  have 
prevented  the  final  battle. 

There  followed,  after  the  two  struggles  I  have 
just  mentioned,  a  number  of  serious  difficulties,  at 
times  crises,  and  it  is  to  the  manner  of  settlement 
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of  those  differences  that  I  would  draw  5'our  atten- 
tion. England  took  a  strong  position  regarding 
inclusion  of  the  present  State  of  Texas  in  oiu* 
Federal  Union.  She  took  a  stronger  position  re- 
garding our  northwestern  boundary.  "Fifty-four 
Forty  or  fight"  was  the  battle  slogan  in  my  coun- 
try at  that  time.  Later  came  the  period  when  ves- 
sels were  fitted  out  in  England  to  support  the 
Southern  Confederacy  during  our  War  between 
the  States.  This  gave  rise  to  the  famous  Alabama 
claims.  For  a  brief  period  consideration  was  given 
by  your  leaders  to  the  suppoi't  of  the  ill-fated  ven- 
ture of  Maximilian  in  Mexico.  An  issue  over  the 
fur  seal  in  the  Bering  Sea  developed  into  a  very 
serious  matter.  And  there  were  times  when 
America  looked  upon  Canada  with  envious  eyes — 
for  Americans  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see 
it.  As  late  as  1895  came  the  Venezuela  incident 
which  drew  so  strong  a  statement  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  war  was  actually 
threatened.  Yet  all  of  these  and  other  differences, 
extremely  critical  as  some  may  have  been,  were 
satisfactorily  settled  either  by  respect  for  commit- 
ments made,  by  the  process  of  negotiation,  or  by 
invoking  arbitration.  This  record,  I  think,  is  an 
unparalleled  chronicle  in  the  history  of  interna- 
tional relations.  As  a  direct  result,  there  has  de- 
veloped a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  mutual  in- 
tegrity of  our  relationship  recently  demonstrated 
by  the  complete  merging  of  our  pei-sonnel  and 
materiel  in  the  war  effort.  I  know  of  no  better 
examjjle  in  history  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  nations  who  are  willing  to  negotiate  in  the 
spirit  of  frankness  and  with  a  genuine  desire  to 
resolve  their  difficulties. 

The  steady  growth  in  the  relations  between  our 
countries  has  not  been  accidental.  It  is  a  natural 
growth  in  the  case  of  two  peoples  enjoying  a  com- 
mon heritage  and  sharing  a  common  outlook  on 
the  fundamentals  of  human  society. 

Those  who  see  this  close  and  even  fraternal 
relationshij)  as  evidence  of  calculated  political 
combinations  are  confusing  cause  and  effect. 
There  is  no  more  natural  relationship  in  inter- 
national life  than  that  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Commonwealth.  This  relation- 
ship requires  no  special  political  initiative.  It  is 
not  embodied  in  any  formal  treaty  or  pact. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  differences  in  our 
economic  systems  may  hamper  or  even  obstruct 


this  natural  development  in  the  future.  I  see  no 
reasons  for  such  fears.  The  American  people  and 
the  British  people  are  not  given  to  fanatical  de- 
votion to  any  one  doctrine — except  the  doctrine  of 
liberty.  Our  national  traditions  run  more  to  the 
practical  than  to  the  abstract.  We  tend  to  rely  on 
common  sense  and  to  judge  by  result.  Our  peoples, 
because  of  the  different  circumstances  in  which 
they  find  themselves,  have  evolved  and  are  evolv- 
ing within  the  orbit  of  truly  free  political  proc- 
esses somewhat  varying  approaches  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  which  beset  the  modern  world. 
But  I  am  confident  that  this  difference  offers  no 
serious  difficulties  to  our  future  relationship. 

We  must  not  conjure  up  imaginary  ghosts  when 
so  many  real  specters  are  at  large  in  the  world 
today.  We  should  proclaim  the  existence  of  a 
relationship  unique  in  history.  It  is  a  relationship 
which  menaces  no  one — harms  no  one.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  truly  beneficent  in  its  influence  on 
world  developments. 


Confirmations  to  the  United  Nations 

On  December  8,  1947,  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
following  executive  nominations: 

Alternate  Represe>itative  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Second  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  be  held  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  6e- 
ginning   September  16,   19.'p 

John  H.  Hilldring 

Representative  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
Good  Offices  Committee  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  on  Indonesia 

Frank  Porter  Graham 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Second  Session  of  the  General  Conference  of  Unesco 
held  in  Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico,  from  November  6  to 
December  3,  19i7 

William  Benton  Reuben  G.  Gustavson 

Laurence  Duggan  Helen  C.  White 

Milton  S.  Eisenhower 

Alternate  Representatives 
Detlev  W.  Bronk  George  D.  Stoddard 

Charles  S.  Johnson  Howard  E.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Louise  Leonard  Wright 

Representative  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
Special  Balkan  Committee  established  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  October  21,  1947 

Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk,  United  States  Navy,  retired. 


December  27,  7947 
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London  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 
Question  of  Reparations  From  Current  Production 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL  > 


All  these  matters  we  have  been  discussing — 
export-import  program,  the  first  charge  on  Ger- 
man exports,  agreed  statements  of  external- 
occupation  costs,  balances,  economy,  et  cetera — 
will  revert  to  the  question  of  reparations. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  clear  picture  of  how 
all  these  matters  can  be  put  into  effect  unless  we 
get  a  clear  answer  from  the  Soviet  Delegation 
on  the  question  of  reparations  from  current  pro- 
duction. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  United  States 
Government  considers  that  the  questions  of  repa- 
rations were  finally  settled  at  Potsdam.  We  will 
not  agree  to  the  program  of  reparations  from  cur- 
rent production  which  under  existing  conditions 
could  only  be  met  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  first 
would  be  that  the  United  States  would  pay  for 
such  reparations.  This  the  United  States  will 
not  do.  The  only  other  method  of  obtaining  rep- 
arations from  current  production  from  Germany 
at  the  present  time  and  for  the  foreseeable  future 
would  be  to  depress  the  German  standard  of 
living  to  such  a  point  that  Germany  would  become 
not  only  a  center  of  unrest  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
but  this  would  indefinitely,  if  not  permanently, 
retard  the  rehabilitation  of  German  peacetime 
economy  and  hence  the  recovery  of  Euroi^e. 


'  Made  on  Dee.  10,  1&47,  and  released  to  the  press  in 
London  on  Dec.  10  and  in  Washington  on  Dec.  11,  1947. 
'  BuiXETiN  of  Aug.  5,  1945,  p.  156. 


I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  undei-stood  that  the 
United  States  is  not  prepared  to  agree  to  any  pro- 
gram of  reparations  from  current  production  as 
a  price  for  the  unification  of  Germany. 

Euroi:)e,  including  Germany,  is  in  a  critical  eco- 
nomic state.  Wliat  we  do  here  should,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  said,  be  related  to  that  reality.  We 
sliould  not  confine  ourselves  to  what  will  be  quite 
academic  unless  Europe  surmounts  the  grave  eco- 
nomic difficulties  which  press  upon  her. 

One  essential  contribution  we  can  make  to  Eu- 
ropean recovery  is  to  determine  here  and  now 
that,  except  for  agreed  reparation  in  capital 
goods,  nothing  shall  be  taken  out  of  Germany 
except  for  counter  values  which  will  produce  the 
essential  imports  needed  to  enable  Germans  to 
survive.  Tiiat  was,  in  reality,  agreed  to  at  Pots- 
dam (III,  B,  19^),  but  developments  have  been 
otherwise. 

In  western  Germany  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  are  pouring  in  food  to  keep  Ger- 
mans alive.  As  I  have  said,  this  is  costing  some 
700  million  dollars  a  year.  At  the  same  time  in 
eastern  Germany  assets  are  being  taken  out  at  a 
rate  and  value  which  we  estimate  to  be  over  500 
million  dollars  a  year.  Also,  in  that  area  German 
businesses,  through  one  device  or  another,  are 
being  brought  under  Soviet  ownership  and  placed 
in  a  gigantic  Soviet  trust.  Thus,  in  effect,  much 
of  German  economy  operates  for  Soviet  account. 
Also,  much  German  manpower  is  being  taken  out 
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of  productive  effort  either  through  forcible  seiz- 
ure or  under  the  color  of  contracts  which  are  im- 
posed. 

This  is  the  situation  which  needs  to  be  coi'rected 
at  once.  Correction  cannot  be  delayed  for  a  deci- 
sion at  some  indefinite  future  time.  Before  then, 
German  economy  most  probably  would  be  so 
wrecked  that  its  dead  weight  will  drag  down  and 
submerge  the  economy  of  all  Europe. 

Accordingly,  on  paragraph  22  I  ask  the  Council 
now  to  make  a  decision.  From  January  1,  1948, 
nothing  sliall  be  taken  out  of  Germany  except  for 
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a  fair  economic  value  in  money  or  goods  which 
can  be  immediately  used  to  sustain  the  German 
economy.  This  decision  shall  stand  until  further 
action  by  the  Council  or  pursuant  to  a  peace  treaty 
but  shall  not  apply  to  agreed  reparation  deliveries 
in  capital  goods. 

If  we  cannot  take  this  economic  decision  which 
is  of  immediate,  vital  significance,  then  we  are 
wasting  our  time  when  there  is  no  time  to  waste. 

I  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  positive  answer 
from  Mr.  Molotov  now  to  the  question  raised  in 
paragraph  22. 


Proceeds  From  German  Business  Property 
Applied  to  German  Economy 


U.S.  REPLY  TO  SOVIET  INQUIRY  < 


The  United  States  delegation  submits  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  questions  addressed  to  it  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  delegation  on  December  12,  concerning 
the  acquisition  of  German  business  properties  by 
United  States  interests  in  the  United  States  zone 
of  Germany  and  concerning  profits  made  by  the 
United  States  on  exports  of  coal  and  timber  from 
the  United  States  zone  in  Germany. 

The  United  States  long  ago  proposed  a  mora- 
torium on  the  acquisition  of  foreign  ownership  or 
control  of  property  in  Germany  except  to  replace 
property  destroyed  or  transferred  since  Septem- 
ber 1, 1939,  with  property  similar  in  character  and 
value.  It  also  proposed  a  report  in  the  Control 
Council  on: 

(A)  The  policies  followed  by  each  of  the  occu- 
pying i^owers  in  this  respect ; 

(B)  A  factual  statement  of  the  changes  in  for- 
eign ownership  or  control  of  property  in  each  of 
the  zones  since  the  occupation. 

This  proposal  has  not  been  accepted.  The 
United  States,  however,  has  scrupulously  carried 


out,  in  its  own  zone,  the  principle  of  the  mora- 
torium that  it  proposed. 

There  is  not  one  single  case  of  German  business 
property  that  has  been  acquired  by  United  States 
interests  during  the  entire  occupation.  All 
goods  shipped  out  of  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  zones  and  all  services  provided 
for  foreigiaers  out  of  German  resources  have  been 
sold  at  world  market  prices.  Not  one  penny  of 
these  proceeds  is  diverted  to  the  use  or  advantage 
of  the  occupying  powers.  This  includes  both  coal 
and  timber.  The  United  States  invites  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Germans  and  of  the  other  occupying 
powers  in  obtaining  favorable  terms  of  trade  for 
German  exports.  All  the  proceeds  from  such  ex- 
ports are  used  to  buy  essential  imports  for  the  Ger- 
man economy.  Total  exports  from  the  bi-zonal 
area  from  January  1  to  November  1,  1947,  total 
165  million  dollars. 


'  Concerning  aequisition  of  German  business  properties 
by  U.S.  interests  and  profits  of  U.S.  on  exports  of  coal 
and  lumber  in  Germany.  This  reply  was  released  to  the 
press  in  London  on  Dec.  14, 1947. 


December  21,   1947 
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G  r  e  e  c  e — T  he     Crucible 


BY  GEORGE  C.  McGHEE' 
Coordinator  for  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  indeed  for  me  to  be  able  to 
appear  tonight  before  the  Tacoma  World  Affairs 
Council  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the  aspects  of 
this  country's  program  for  aid  to  Greece.  The 
splendid  work  of  this  council,  which  is  in  itself 
representative  of  the  keen  interest  in  foreign 
affairs  here  in  your  great  Pacific  Northwest,  is 
well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  Department 
of  State  in  Washington. 

The  guerilla  warfare  which  is  raging  in  Greece 
today  is  not  a  simple  effort  by  dissatisfied  Greeks 
to  overthrow  the  present  Greek  Government.  It  is 
part  of  a  well-planned  campaign,  assisted  by  un- 
friendly foreign  governments,  which  is  designed 
to  tear  Greece  away  from  the  democracies  of  the 
world  and  to  force  upon  her  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment which  would  operate  as  a  puppet  of  the  Com- 
munist regime.  Efforts  on  the  one  hand  by  Greece 
and  her  friends  to  preserve  Greek  democracy,  and 
by  the  Communists  on  the  other  to  transform 
Greece  into  a  satellite,  have  developed  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  tug  of  war,  the  I'esults  of  which  will 
determine  not  only  the  fate  of  Greece  but  will  have 
a  profound  effect  upon  many  countries  in  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  with  respect  to  the  methods  employed  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  assist  Greece  in  her 
struggle,  and  the  determination  of  the  American 
people  to  see  that  this  assistance  is  adequate  and 
effective,  that  I  wish  to  address  myself. 

Today  Greece  is  the  only  Balkan  country  which 
has  been  able  to  retain  its  independence  from  Com- 
munist domination.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  importance  to  the  United  States,  in- 
deed to  all  peace-loving  nations,  that  the  Greek 


'  Address  delivered  before  the  Tacoma  World  Affairs 
Council  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  on  Dec.  12,  1947,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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people  have  the  continued  opportunity  to  maintain 
free  and  democratic  institutions.  If  Greek  inde- 
pendence should  be  compromised  or  if  the  Greek 
Government  should  be  overthrown  by  this  militant 
minority,  Italy  and  Turkey  would  be  flanked  by 
Communist-dominated  territory.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  would  be  shaken,  and 
the  faith  of  all  nations  in  the  ability  of  democracy 
to  maintain  itself  against  opposing  forces  existing 
in  the  world  today  would  be  weakened.  The  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States,  and  even  our  national 
security,  might  be  seriously  affected. 

Communist  nations  are  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance to  the  democracies  of  a  free  Greece.  They 
are  aware  that  so  long  as  Greece  remains  free  the 
spread  of  Communism  throughout  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  will  be  impeded.  They  are  also 
aware  of  the  strategic  importance  of  Greece  to 
their  own  cause  and  are  determined  in  their  efforts 
to  impose  upon  the  Greek  people  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment aligned  with  international  Communism. 
Reports  from  Greece  indicate  only  too  clearly 
the  fanatical  determination  of  the  Communists  in 
achieving  this  objective  and  the  ruthless  methods 
they  employ.  The  method  of  the  Communist  in 
Greece  is  to  conspire,  to  incite,  to  destroy,  to  burn, 
and  to  kill.  The  question  I  raise  tonight  is  whether 
our  methods  in  Greece  can  compete  with  their 
methods — whether  our  determination  is  greater 
than  theirs.  These  are  the  questions  that  Greece 
and  the  world  are  asking. 

The  contrast  in  the  methods  employed  in  the 
struggle  for  Greece  is,  I  think,  indicative  of  the 
effective  difference  between  the  ideologies  repre- 
sented. In  their  efforts  to  win  Greece  to  totalitari- 
anism, the  Communists,  taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion  and  disorder  consequent  to  war,  have 
endeavored  to  perpetuate  conditions  of  instability 
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and  poverty  in  which  Communism  can  thrive.  The 
first  attempt  by  the  Communists  to  seize  power  in 
Greece  was  frustrated  by  their  defeat  during  the 
insurrection  in  December  1944.  They  then  turned 
to  a  program  of  economic  and  political  sabotage. 
Following  the  failure  of  their  policy  of  abstention 
from  the  elections  in  March  1946,  which  resulted 
in  a  complete  victory  for  non-Communist  parties, 
they  have  resumed  armed  warfare  against  the  duly 
elected  Greek  Government.  Continuation  of  this 
warfare  has  been  made  possible  mainly  because 
of  the  substantial  assistance  which  has  been  ren- 
dered to  the  guerrillas  by  Greece's  Communist- 
dominated  northern  neighbors.  As  you  know, 
clear  evidence  of  this  assistance  was  found  by  the 
United  Nations  Commission  of  Investigation  Con- 
cerning Greek  Frontier  Incidents,  which  visited 
Greece  the  early  part  of  this  year. 

Subversive  efforts  in  Greece  have  also  been  aided 
by  calculated  campaigns  of  international  Commu- 
nist press  and  radio,  by  diplomatic  threats,  by 
ostentatious  displays  of  armed  might,  by  exploita- 
tion of  existing  discontents,  and  by  various  other 
means  designed  to  stir  up  political,  economic,  and 
religious  strife.  It  is  true  that  those  efforts  are 
often  aided  by  misguided  idealists  wlio  do  not 
understand  the  real  purpose  of  Communism,  or 
by  individuals,  groups,  or  even  governments  who, 
in  order  to  obtain  Communist  support  for  some 
particular  objective,  are  willing  to  ally  themselves 
at  least  temporarily  with  Communism.  In  Greece 
the  Communists  have  i-eceived  strong  support  from 
peoples  with  Slavic  affiliations  who  have  been  en- 
couraged in  their  dreams  of  a  Slavic-dominated 
Macedonia  and  Thrace. 

The  contrast  of  this  policy  with  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  Greece  is  strik- 
ing. We  came  to  Greece  at  the  request  of  the 
Greek  Government,  freely  chosen  by  a  freely 
elected  Parliament,  to  help  reestablish  internal  se- 
curity, to  help  feed  and  supply  the  Greek  people, 
to  help  rebuild  the  destruction  of  the  war,  and  to 
help  start  Greece  on  the  road  to  economic  recovery. 
Our  objective  is  to  restore  Greece  to  a  condition 
of  stability  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  the  Greek 
people  can  once  more  live  free,  normal  lives,  with- 
out the  necessity  for  outside  aid.  Our  only  selfish 
motive  in  doing  this — if  it  could  be  called  selfish — 
is  to  prevent  the  threat  to  world  peace,  and  there- 
fore the  threat  to  ourselves,  which  might  result  if 
the  present  unfortunate  conditions  in  Greece  were 
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allowed  to  continue.  Greece  has  always  been  a 
poor  country — without  sufficient  land  or  resources 
to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  its  own 
people.  It  is  self-evident  that  we  were  not  im- 
pelled to  assist  Greece  by  any  motive  of  economic 
imperialism — as  we  are  accused  by  the  Moscow 
press. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  clarify  an  issue 
which  often  arises  in  discussing  the  Greek  aid 
program.  Critics  of  the  program  have  frequently 
questioned  the  propriety  of  the  United  States' 
"backing"  the  present  Greek  Government.  The 
charge  is  often  made,  particularly  by  the  Com- 
munist governments,  that  the  Greek  Government 
is  not  really  democratic  or  representative  of  the 
Greek  people.  As  to  the  representative  character 
of  the  Greek  Government,  you  may  recall  that 
general  elections  were  held  in  Greece  on  March  31, 
1946.  These  elections,  observed  by  l,'-200  Ameri- 
can, British,  and  French  officials,  resulted  in  a 
substantial  victory  for  the  right  and  center  politi- 
cal groups.  Scientific  sampling  by  disinterested 
specialists  showed  that  only  9.3  percent  of  the 
voters,  representing  for  the  most  part  extreme 
leftists,  boycotted  the  elections  for  political  rea- 
sons. Even  allowing  the  maximum  margin  of 
error,  the  number  of  abstentions  for  political  rea- 
sons was  detei'mined  not  to  exceed  15  percent. 
The  two  leading  parties  in  the  elections,  the  Popu- 
lists and  the  Liberals,  recently  joined  in  a  coalition 
government  which  received  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  confidence  by  the  Parliament. 

Following  these  general  elections,  a  plebiscite 
was  held  on  September  1,  1946,  with  British  and 
American  observers,  in  which  68.3  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  of  Greece  cast  ballots  favoring  the 
return  of  the  King.  The  legality  and  representa- 
tive character  of  the  present  government  is  not, 
therefore,  questioned.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Greek  people  has  changed 
one  way  or  the  other  since  these  elections  were  held, 
as,  indeed,  the  attitude  of  voters  in  any  country 
may  alter  after  their  ballots  are  cast.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  conceded  that,  in  view  of  the  large 
portion  of  Greece  controlled  by  the  guerrillas, 
another  election  could  not  be  carried  out  at  the 
present  time  without  disenfranchising  a  large 
percentage  of  the  voters. 

It  is  not  the  objective  of  the  American  aid  pro- 
gram to  "support"  the  present  Greek  Government 
or  any  other  government.    It  is  our  objective  to 
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assist  the  Greek  people  in  maintaining  the  freedom 
to  choose  themselves  the  form  and  composition  of 
their  government.  We  have  no  desire  to  influence 
the  judgment  of  the  Greek  people  with  regard  to 
that  government. 

It  is  also  often  asked  why  the  United  Nations, 
rather  than  the  United  States,  could  not  have  come 
to  Greece's  assistance.  This  question  was,  of 
course,  given  careful  consideration  before  the 
American  aid  program  was  foi'mulated.  It  was 
discussed  at  some  length  in  the  congressional  hear- 
ings concerning  the  progi-am,  and  on  March  24:, 
1947,  Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  made  the  following  comments  concerning 
this  particular  point : 

"If  Greece  had  applied  to  the  United  Nations  or 
any  of  its  related  organizations,  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  time  would  have  been  lost,  and  the  end 
result  would  have  been  the  same.  The  funds 
would  have  to  come  primarily  from  the  United 
States.  The  United  Nations  does  not  of  itself 
IDOssess  funds.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
is  an  advisory  body  that  recommends  economic, 
financial,  and  social  action  to  member  states.  The 
International  Bank,  which  is  just  now  completing 
its  organization,  is  set  up  primarily  to  make  self- 
liquidating  loans  for  long-term  reconstruction 
purposes.  It  has  not  yet  made  any  loans  whatso- 
ever. The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  is 
still  in  its  early  organization  stage. 

"It  may  be  that  at  some  future  time  the  United 
Nations  will  be  organized  and  equipped  so  as  to 
render  emergency  aid  to  member  states  of  the  kind 
now  needed  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  But,  as  the 
President  said,  the  United  Nations  and  its  related 
organizations  are  not  now  in  position  to  extend 
help  of  the  kind  that  is  required.  Even  if  some 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  should  decide  to 
recommend  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  it 
would  have  eventually  to  turn  primarily  to  the 
United  States  for  funds  and  supplies  and  technical 
assistance.  Even  if  the  project  were  not  blocked 
by  the  objections  of  certain  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  much  time  would  have  been  lost,  and  time 
is  of  the  essence." 

Let  us  look,  now,  to  our  methods  in  Greece — how 
do  they  differ  from  the  methods  previously  used  by 
Unrra  and  the  British  to  assist  Greece?  Can  they 
combat  the  methods  of  the  Communists? 
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On  February  21  the  British  Government  advised 
this  Government  that  they  would  be  forced  on 
March  31  to  terminate  financial  assistance  to 
Greece.  After  extended  debate  the  Congress  au- 
thorized in  May  the  Greek- Turkish  Aid  Act,  un- 
der which  300  million  dollars  was  allocated  to 
Greece.  At  about  the  same  time  Congress  au- 
thorized the  post-UNRRA  relief  bill,  under  which 
Greece  was  to  receive  between  40  and  50  million 
dollars  in  relief  supplies.  But  Greece  needed  more 
than  financial  assistance.  Unrra  and  the  British 
had  spent  750  millions  of  dollars  in  Greece  with- 
out making  any  real  progress  in  starting  Greece 
on  the  path  to  recovery.  Greece  needed  not  only 
money  but  experienced  administrative,  economic, 
and  technical  personnel  to  advise  Greek  officials, 
farmers,  and  industrialists  in  modern  methods. 
The  Greek  Government  asked  us  to  send  an  Ameri- 
can mission  for  this  purpose,  a  mission  which 
would  at  the  same  time  insure  that  American  aid 
and  Greece's  own  resources  are  used  effectively  in 
achieving  internal  security  and  creating  a  stable, 
self-sustaining  economy.  The  Mission  which  we 
sent  to  Greece  in  response  to  that  request  is 
headed  by  Dwight  P.  Griswold,  former  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  The  Mission  consists 
of  about  KiO  Americans  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  civilian  program  and  100  army  and 
Navy  personnel  to  assist  in  military  aspects  of  the 
jjrogram.  In  addition,  there  will  be  at  the  peak 
of  activity  several  hundred  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  contracting  firms  who  are  responsible  for  the 
reconstruction  work  under  the  program. 

Since  July  the  Mission  has  been  advising  the 
Greek  Government  in  such  matters  as  government 
organization,  budget  and  fiscal  controls,  taxation, 
programming  and  control  of  imports,  stimulation 
of  exports,  methods  for  obtaining  from  Greek 
shipping  interests  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
Greek  economy,  development  of  a  public-health 
and  -welfare  program,  formulation  of  wage-price 
policies,  and  planning  and  implementation  of  the 
reconstruction  programs. 

Concurrent  with  this  economic  assistance.  Mis- 
sion military  personnel  have  been  helping  the 
Greeks  to  supply  and  equip  the  army  needed  to 
defeat  the  guerrilla  forces.  This  group  deter- 
mines the  type  of  equipment  and  supplies  needed, 
observes  their  receipt  and  distribution  in  Greece, 
and  instructs  Greek  personnel  in  their  use.     As  a 
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result  of  a  recent  urgent  request  by  the  Greek 
Government  insjjired  by  a  deterioration  in  the 
guerrilla  war,  90  additional  United  States  military 
officers  are  being  sent  to  Greece  as  a  part  of  the  Aid 
Mission  to  render  strategic  and  tactical  advice  to 
the  Greek  Army  down  to  the  divisional  level. 
There  are,  however,  no  American  combat  troops  in 
Greece. 

Original  plans  contemplated  that  about  half  the 
appropriation  of  .'jOO  million  dollars  would  be  ex- 
pended for  the  civilian  economy  and  the  other  half 
for  military  purjioses.  Funds  have  been  ear- 
marked for  the  reconstruction  of  Greece's  war- 
damaged  ports,  canals,  railroads,  roads,  telecom- 
munications, houses,  schools,  and  productive  facil- 
ities. Restoration  of  the  most  important  of  these 
was  scheduled  at  an  estimated  35  million  dollars 
for  external  costs.  Thus  far,  23  million  dollars 
has  been  obligated  for  this  work,  which  is  going 
ahead  with  increasing  momentum.  The  equivalent 
of  about  51  million  dollars  in  Greek  currency,  ob- 
tained through  the  sale  in  Greece  of  consumers 
goods  imported  under  the  aid  program,  will  defray 
the  internal  costs  of  reconstruction. 

The  reconstruction  work  in  Greece  is  being  done 
under  contracts  entered  into  between  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  with  leading  American  con- 
struction companies.  These  companies  in  turn 
employ  Greek  labor  and  subcontract  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  with  Greek  firms.  The  prin- 
cipal projects  under  way  at  present  are  the  repair 
of  important  segments  of  Greece's  9,000  miles  of 
roads,  particularly  in  the  vital  link  between  Athens 
and  Salonika,  repairs  to  principal  railroads,  restor- 
ation of  facilities  at  the  ports  of  Volos,  Piraeus, 
and  Salonika,  and  clearance  of  the  Corinth  Canal. 
Fourteen  major  railroad  bridges  are  being  fabri- 
cated in  this  country.  All  of  this  reconstruction 
activity  is  a  visible  and  dramatic  evidence  to  the 
Greek  people  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  aid  the  Greek  Nation. 

The  Mission's  agricultural-rehabilitation  pro- 
gram includes  funds  for  the  repair  and  purchase 
of  equipment  for  increasing  farm  production  and 
for  carrying  on  research  and  instruction  needed 
to  improve  agricultural  methods.  Seeds,  fertilizer, 
insecticides,  machinery,  and  spare  parts  purchased 
with  aid  funds  are  already  going  forward  to  Greece 
in  significant  volume.  Local  processing  facilities 
for  sterilizing  dried  fruits,  for  pressing  olives,  and 
for  ginning  cotton  will  be  repaired  or  rebuilt  so 
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that  Greek  products  may  be  properly  marketed. 
A  well-drilling  program  has  been  started  to  in- 
crease supplies  of  gromid  water  necessary  to  ex- 
pand productive  land  areas. 

The  Mission  has  also  undertaken  a  public-health 
program  as  part  of  the  rehabilitation  of  Greece. 
The  basic  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  improve 
the  organization  of  Greek  health  services,  to  com- 
bat those  diseases,  such  as  malaria  and  tuberculosis, 
which  constitute  the  greatest  economic  drain  upon 
the  country,  and  to  train  the  Greeks  in  nursing 
and  other  practical  public-health  fields.  The  Mis- 
sion's Public  Health  Division  has  taken  steps  to 
procure  vaccine  and  sanitary  facilities  for  the 
350,000  refugees  in  the  northern  part  of  Greece 
who  have  been  made  homeless  by  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities. 

In  the  field  of  labor  the  Mission  is  aiding  the 
Greek  Government  in  the  development  of  a  sound 
wage  and  salary  structure  designed  to  promote  in- 
dustrial efficiency  and  an  equitable  relationship 
between  income  and  prices.  The  Mission  is  sup- 
porting a  program  to  train  workers  in  the  skills 
required  for  the  reconstruction  program  and  in 
other  vocational  fields  which  will  assist  in  Greek 
recovery. 

The  Mission  is  collaborating  with  the  Greek 
Government  in  the  institution  of  extensive  reforms 
in  Government  administration,  which  had  become 
so  badly  disorganized  as  a  result  of  the  war  that 
it  was  unable  to  carry  on  even  the  normal  functions 
of  a  government.  The  objective  in  this  field  is  to 
increase  administrative  efficiency,  to  improve  civil- 
service  procedures,  and  to  make  over-all  savings 
in  the  Greek  budget  by  elimination  of  duplication 
of  effort  and  unnecessary  government  services. 
The  Greek  Government  is  reducing  its  civil-service 
employees  by  15,000  before  December  15,  under  a 
plan  developed  in  collaboration  with  the  American 
Mission. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  aid  program 
is  to  assist  the  Greek  Government  to  improve  ex- 
port and  import  controls.  The  Mission's  efforts 
are  directed  toward  the  elimination  of  luxury  im- 
ports and  the  assurance  that  all  of  the  basic  needs 
of  economy  will  be  met.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
aspects  of  the  program  is  to  find  markets  for  Greek 
exports  in  order  to  revive  Greek  foreign  trade, 
which  is  essential  if  the  country  is  to  become  self- 
sufficient.  The  Mission  is  now  assisting  the  Greek 
Government  in  reviving  trade  with  the  U.S.  and 
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U.K.  zones  of  Germany — trade  with  Germany  hav- 
ing been  the  largest  segment  of  prewar  Greek 
trade.  In  accordance  with  an  agreement  between 
the  Greek  Government  and  the  Mission,  a  Foreign 
Trade  Administration  headed  by  an  American  em- 
ployee of  the  Greek  Government  has  been  created. 
This  Administration  is  responsible  for  the  issuance 
of  import  licenses  and  the  stimulation  of  exports. 

The  plans  that  have  been  laid  are  good.  Greece 
now  has  for  the  first  time  since  the  termination  of 
the  war  a  balanced  economic  program  designed  to 
start  her  on  the  road  to  self-support.  The  Greek 
Government  is  cooperating  fully  with  the  Ameri- 
can Mission  in  efforts  to  turn  Greece's  own  re- 
sources into  the  recovery  effort.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  war,  there  is  on  paper  a  balanced 
Greek  budget. 

Economic  improvement  resulting  from  imple- 
mentation of  this  program,  however,  cannot  be 
expected  quickly.  So  far  there  has  been  little  real 
evidence  of  progress.  The  methods  at  our  disposal 
have  not  yet  overcome  the  force  of  circumstances 
existing  when  we  came  to  Greece.  Since  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  depends  first  of  all  on  the 
restoration  of  internal  security,  it  has  been  ham- 
pered by  continued  guerrilla  activity.  Military 
operations  have  forced  many  persons  from  their 
homes  in  the  north  of  Greece  to  seek  refuge  in  pro- 
tected communities  where  their  presence  creates 
an  acute  health  problem  and  their  support  a  seri- 
ous drain  on  national  resources.  There  are,  more- 
over, other  factors  which  have  had  an  unfavorable 
effect  on  the  program.  The  extreme  drought  dur- 
ing the  present  crop  year  has  resulted  in  a  grain 
harvest  in  Greece  of  only  two-thirds  normal,  and 
in  order  to  feed  the  population  approximately  28 
million  dollars  of  additional  grain  must  be  im- 
ported. Increased  world  prices  have  reduced  by 
a  significant  percentage  the  buying  power  of  funds 
appropriated.  Intensified  guerrilla  warfare,  re- 
sulting in  over-all  worsening  of  the  military  situa- 
tion, has  made  it  necessary  to  devote  to  military 
purposes  9  million  dollars  originally  scheduled  for 
reconstruction.     Continued   unsettled   conditions 


have  seriously  affected  the  collection  of  indigenous 
food  products  and  the  disti'ibution  of  supplies, 
have  aggravated  inflationary  conditions,  and  re- 
tarded foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

As  a  I'esult  of  these  factors  the  Department  of 
State  is  giving  serious  consideration  at  this  time  to 
the  question  of  additional  aid  to  Greece  during 
the  present  fiscal  year  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  present  program.  Greece  is,  as  you  know,  one 
of  tlie  16  European  countries  in  the  European  Ee- 
covery  Program,  if  and  when  the  program  is  put 
into  effect.  That  program  is  designed  to  meet  the 
economic  needs  of  the  participating  countries  on  a 
cooperative  basis,  and  under  the  plan  the  deficit  in 
Greece's  balance  of  payments  would  be  provided 
for.  There  are,  however,  other  equally  important 
Greek  requirements  for  which  provision  would  not 
be  made  in  the  European  Recovery  Program.  I 
particularly  have  in  mind  the  need  for  foreign 
assistance  in  equipping  Greece's  military  forces  so 
long  as  the  guerrilla  warfare  continues  and  re- 
mains a  threat  to  Greek  independence. 

We  cannot  yet  prove  by  results  achieved  to  date 
that  our  methods  in  Greece  can  win.  We  know 
that  they  are  consistent  with  our  obligations  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  with  the  sover- 
eignty and  dignity  of  the  Greek  state.  We  think 
that  they  are  effective  methods;  and  those  respon- 
sible for  the  execution  of  the  pi'ogram,  both  in 
Greece  and  in  Washington,  are  constantly  seeking, 
within  the  limits  set  by  the  Congress,  to  refine  and 
perfect  these  methods. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  America  will  enter 
into  the  European  Recovery  Program  and  the  de- 
cision as  to  whether  we  will  continue  other  vital 
aid  to  Greece  are,  of  course,  for  the  people  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is  up  to  them 
to  decide  the  nature  and  extent  of  future  assist- 
ance to  Greece,  and  to  Europe.  And  this  decision 
may,  in  the  final  analysis,  be  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  whether  Greece  and  democracy  can 
survive,  since  it  will  be  the  measure  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people  to  make  them 
survive. 
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Aid  Essential  to  European  Integrity  and  Independence 


BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
CONFERENCE  ON  TRADE  AND  EMPLOYMENT  > 


I  want  to  talk  to  you  very  briefly  this  evening 
about  the  European  Recovery  Program,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Marshall  Plan. 

I  realize  fully  that  few  subjects  have  been  as 
widely  discussed  as  this  one. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  the  radio,  the  Congres- 
sional Record  are  literally  full  of  the  Marshall 
Plan. 

This  very  excess  of  presentation  and  argument 
has  served  in  many  cases  to  confuse  the  real  issues. 

Doubtless  many  of  you  are  honestly  wondering 
what  course  the  United  States  should  follow  in 
this  matter. 

You  are  probably  asking  whether  Europe 
really  needs  so  much  help  and,  if  so,  why  we  should 
provide  it  in  addition  to  the  billions  which  we 
poured  into  Europe  through  Lend-Lease,  Unrra, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  otherwise.  You 
may  be  saying  that  Europe  should  go  back  to  work. 
And  you  may  be  thinking  if  we  must  help,  why 
not  give  them  such  food  and  coal  as  we  can  spare 
and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Finally,  you  may  be  afraid  of  the  effects  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  on  inflation  here  at  home. 

All  these  are  perfectly  natural  questions,  de- 
serving very  thoughtful  and  considerate  attention. 

Let  me  first  remind  you,  however,  that  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  in  the  Marshall  Plan  comprise 
a  highly  industrialized  area  of  270  million  people, 
with  a  high  prewar  standard  of  living.  Before 
World  War  II  these  countries  operated  about  two 
thirds  of  the  ocean  shipping  of  the  world  and  did 
about  one  fourth  of  the  international  trade  of  the 
world.  They  had  incomes  from  foreign  invest- 
ments and  services  sufficient  to  pay  for  about  one 
fourth  of  their  imports  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Unfortunately  these  investments  quickly  disap- 
peared in  the  huge  maw  of  war. 

Most  of  this  territory  in  western  Europe  was 
devastated  in  the  war.     You  know  about  that,  of 


course,  because  many  of  you  have  seen  it,  and  all 
of  you  have  read  about  it. 

But  this  obvious  damage  to  European  economic 
life  was  exceeded  by  an  even  greater  hidden 
damage — invisible  things — broken  links  between 
farmer  and  city  worker,  between  port  and  inland 
markets,  between  nation  and  nation ;  and,  perhaps 
more  serious  than  all,  loss  of  faith  in  many  coun- 
tries in  the  integrity  and  stability  of  their  money. 

My  observation  during  five  months  in  Europe 
this  year  convinced  me  that  people  there  are  still 
just  as  hard-working  and  serious  as  we  are  here 
in  the  United  States.  They  will  always  work  if 
they  have  something  to  work  with  and  if  they  can 
get  paid  for  their  work. 

If  you  were  a  farmer  or  a  factory  worker  in 
Europe,  you  would  i^robably  hesitate  to  exchange 
your  labor  for  paper  money  which  wouldn't  buy 
the  things  you  needed  because  of  shortages.  You 
would  wonder  what  the  buying  power  of  the  paper 
money  might  be  a  year  or  two  hence  and  would 
probably  end  up  by  not  working  quite  so  hard  or 
by  diverting  your  labor  to  something  you  could 
consume  yourself. 

And  still  restoration  of  production  m  Europe 
has  made  remarkable  progress,  everything  con- 
sidered. 

For  greater  food  production,  the  European 
farmer  needs  fertilizers  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. But  for  lack  of  food  the  coal  miner  can't 
get  out  the  necessary  coal  for  the  production  of  fer- 
tilizers and  steel.  Thus  the  shortage  of  agricul- 
tural implements  is  partly  due  to  lack  of  steel 
which  goes  back  to  coal  and  back  of  that  to  food 
again. 

Coal  is  the  worst  of  the  visible  bottlenecks. 


'Address  broadcast  from  Habana  on  Dec.  8,  1947,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  The  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Delegation  is  William  L.  Clayton,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 
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In  recent  weeks,  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  coal  output  both  in  England  and  the  Ruhr, 
which  proves  that  it  can  be  done. 

The  greatest  invisible  bottleneck  is  unstable 
money.  Europe  can  remove  these  bottlenecks  only 
with  our  help. 

Euroj^e's  main  problem  is  one  of  production. 
Increased  production  can  break  those  vicious 
circles  and  forge  the  links  enabling  Europeans  to 
pull  together. 

As  you  know,  western  Europe  is  highly  indus- 
trialized. Great  quantites  of  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials must  be  imported,  principally  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  to  feed  the  human  beings 
and  the  machines  in  the  cities.  Manufactured 
goods  are  then  exported  to  pay  for  these  imports. 

But  because  of  the  dislocations  of  war,  it  has  so 
far  been  impossible  to  get  this  vast  complicated 
economic  machine  going  again  at  anything  like 
normal  speed. 

Some  day  this  will  be  done,  and  then  Europe 
can  stand  on  her  own  feet  again  without  special 
outside  assistance. 

Meantime,  however,  Europe  must  continue  to 
eat  and  work,  if  economic  chaos  is  to  be  avoided. 
To  do  this,  she  must  import  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials in  quantities  far  in  excess  of  her  ability  to 
pay. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Marshall  Plan  to  supply 
the  16  countries  and  western  Germany  with  such 
essential  imports  until  these  countries  can  get 
back  into  production  and  until  they  can  reconstruct 
and  develop  their  shattered  economies  with  the 
aid  of  credits  from  the  International  Bank  and 
other  sources. 

The  future  of  Europe  will  then  largely  depend 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  European  peoples  them- 
selves and  upon  the  success  of  efforts  to  expand 
world  trade  by  lowering  the  barriers  and  eliminat- 
ing the  discriminations  in  such  trade. 

You  have  read  in  the  newspapers,  I  am  sure,  of 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee on  world  trade,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  18  nations,  meeting  at  Geneva  for  five 
months  this  last  spring  and  summer.  As  a  result 
of  that  meeting  120  trade  agreements  were  entered 
into  between  the  nations  present,  reducing  sub- 
stantially tariffs  and  discriminatory  practices  in 
the  exchange  of  goods  between  nations. 

In  addition,  a  charter  for  the  International 
Trade  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  was 


agreed  to  for  submission  to  the  World  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Employment  now  meeting  in 
Habana.  This  charter  is  expected  to  serve  as  a 
common  code  of  conduct  in  international  economic 
relations ;  it  provides  for  negotiation  between  na- 
tions for  lowering  barriers  to  trade  and  for  elimi- 
nation of  discriminatory  practices  in  international 
trade.  Such  action  should  result  in  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption of  goods  in  the  world,  so  that  people 
everywhere  will  have  more  to  eat,  more  to  wear, 
and  better  homes  in  which  to  live. 

Europe  is  vitally  interested  in  all  of  this.  Her 
economy  depends  greatly  on  world  trade. 

But,  first,  there  must  be  economic  recovery  in 
Europe. 

For  this,  Europe  desperately  needs  the  help 
M'hich  Congress  will  be  asked  to  provide. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  able  to  provide  this  help.  While  the  war 
almost  destroyed  the  economy  of  Europe,  it  enor- 
mously expanded  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  No  enemy  ever  invaded  our  country  or 
bombed  our  cities.  We  built  many  new  factories 
and  added  to  the  old  ones.  We  developed  new 
techniques  of  production.  We  greatly  increased 
our  production  of  food.  In  the  present  year  our 
total  production  of  goods  and  services  is  estimated 
at  235  billions  of  dollars.  Less  than  2  percent 
of  that  sum  annually  for  four  years  will  finance 
the  Marshall  Plan.  It  is  highly  important  that 
the  entire  cost  of  the  Marshall  Plan  be  covered 
through  taxation.  In  this  way  any  inflationary 
effects  should  be  substantially  neutralized. 

Even  with  the  Marshall  Plan,  our  exports  in 
1948  and  later  are  almost  certain  to  be  less  than 
in  1947. 

To  supply  Europe  with  food  and  coal  only 
would  be  wholly  inadequate.  This  is  not  a  relief 
job.  It  is  a  job  of  economic  recovery.  There  will 
be  no  recovery  in  Europe  if  there  are  no  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  factories,  even  though  the  people 
do  not  starve  or  freeze.  People  out  of  work,  walk- 
ing the  streets,  with  factories  closed,  cannot  re- 
construct their  shattered  economies. 

To  do  half  a  job  here  would  only  mean  that  we 
would  lose  what  we  put  into  it,  and  when  the 
money's  all  spent,  we'd  find  Europe  worse  off  than 
when  we  started. 

Some  people  seriously  question  our  responsibil- 
ity and  interest  in  this  matter;  they  argue  that 
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Europe's  difficulties  are  not  of  our  making  and 
that  we  should  let  Europe  work  out  of  her  troubles 
as  best  she  can. 

This  view  fails  to  take  into  account  the  vast 
change  which  has  come  over  our  world  in  the  last 
few  yeai-s.  Many  of  us  can  remember  when  there 
were  no  airplanes,  or  radios,  or  even  automobiles. 
In  less  than  50  years  the  world  has  been  trans- 
formed into  one  great  big  neighborhood. 

Not  for  long  can  we  have  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous iVmei-ica  if  other  large  and  important  sections 
of  the  world  lie  prostrate,  cold,  and  hungry  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 

TJiere  are  probably  few  people  left  who  still 
imagine  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  can 
protect  us  from  all  enemies.  But  there  are  more 
who  believe  that  we  can  build  an  economic  wall 
around  America  and  enjo}'  a  high  standard  of 
living  here,  while  a  good  part  of  the  outside  world 
remains  in  ruins,  with  its  people  half  stai-ved  and 
in  tatters. 

And  there  are  many  who  preach  a  course  of 
action  for  our  country  which  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  they  do  secretly  cherish 
such  beliefs. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  Americans  realize 
that  most  of  these  countries  in  western  Europe 
are  todaj'  struggling  desperately  to  maintain  their 
independence  and  integrity  and  what  that  means 
to  us. 

If  an  enemy  army  were  pounding  at  their  gates, 
we  would  understand  perfectly  well  what  was 
going  on. 

But  that  is  the  old-fashioned  way.  The  new 
technique  is  to  bore  from  within,  in  the  hope  that 
this  will  not  particularly  disturb  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  will  not  bring  in  powerful  allies  to  help. 

The  whole  world  sees  the  intended  victim  writh- 
ing in  the  grasp  of  a  great  power  bent  upon  subjvi- 
gation  and  control,  but  because  armies  are  not  on 
the  march  and  airplanes  on  the  wing,  some  of  us 
cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  go  about 
our  business. 

Russia  has  announced  her  undying  opposition 
to  the  Marshall  Plan.  She  is  doing  everything  in 
her  power  to  prevent  its  adoption.  If  it  is  adopted 
she  will  do  everything  in  her  power  to  prevent  its 
success.  She  talks  about  Yankee  imperialism. 
Last  year,  at  the  height  of  our  financial,  industrial, 
and  military  power,  we  set  the  Philippines  free. 
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Moreover,  we  sent  a  commission  to  the  Philippines 
to  join  in  celebrating  the  birth  of  the  new  Republic. 

AVestern  Europe  is  made  up  of  our  kind  of  peo- 
ple. Many  of  our  forefathers  came  from  there. 
Those  people  hate  Communism,  but  if  they  must 
resist  it  under  conditions  of  economic  frustration, 
cold,  and  hunger,  they  will  lose  the  fight. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  If  we  should 
say  that  we  will  not  supply  the  necessary  help 
without  which  there  can  be  no  European  recovery 
within  the  foreseeable  future,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  every  country  in  continental  Europe  would 
lose  the  battle  to  maintain  its  integrity  and 
independence. 
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The  Interim  European  Aid  Program.  Draft  Legisla- 
tion and  Bacljground  Information,  Submitted  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  November,  1947.  S.  Doc.  108,  80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     36  pp. 

European  Interim  Aid  Act  of  1947.  S.  Kept.  771,  To 
accompany  S.  1774.     80th  Cong,  1st  sess.     16  pp. 

Interim  Aid  for  Europe :  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  Interim  Aid  for  Europe.  November 
10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  1947.  ili,  272  pp.  [Department  of 
State,  pp.  2-90.] 

Emergency  Foreign  Aid :  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  Proposed  Legislation  To  Promote  World 
Peace  and  the  General  Welfare,  National  Interest,  and 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States  by  Providing  Interim 
Aid  to  Certain  Foreign  Countries.  November  10,  12,  13, 
14,  18,  20,  21,  22,  and  25,  1947.  ii,  859  pp.  [Department 
of  State,  pp.  2-38;  41-86;  349-350.] 

The  French  Crisis  and  Interim  Aid.  Preliminary  Re- 
port Two,  Subcommittee  on  France  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries .  .  .,  House  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid, 
pursuant  to  H.  Res.  296,  a  resolution  creating  a  special 
committee  on  foreign  aid.  H.  Rept.  1146,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.     ill,  20  pp. 

Grain  Requirements  and  Availabilities  (Cereals  Except 
Rice).  Preliminary  Report  Three  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aid,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  296,  a 
resolution  creating  a  special  committee  on  foreign  aid. 
H.  Rept.  1147,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.     iii,  10  pp. 

Fertilizer  Requirements  and  Availabilities  (Western 
Europe,  With  Special  Attention  to  France,  Italy,  Western 
Germany,  and  Austria).  Preliminary  Report  Four  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid,  pursuant  to 
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Economic  Aspects  of  the  Bogota  Conference 


BY  NORMAN  ARMOUR' 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  group  in 
which  are  many  old  friends,  and  it  is  a  privilege 
to  discuss  with  the  distinguished  membership 
which  makes  up  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pan 
American  Society  certain  of  our  Hemisphere  prob- 
lems and  particularly  some  of  the  economic  ques- 
tions which  may  be  expected  to  come  before  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Bogota.  These  questions  are  highly  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  inter-American  relations, 
and  it  is  essential  that  our  delegation  to  the  Con- 
fei-ence  be  fully  aware  of  the  views  of  groups  of 
citizens  such  as  the  Society,  whose  members  have 
for  so  long  played  an  outstanding  role  in  advising 
and  assisting  in  our  economic  relations  with  the 
other  American  nations.  I  have  therefore  looked 
forward  particularly  to  this  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  tonight. 

Economic  cooperation  among  the  American  re- 
publics was  given  extensive  consideration  at  the 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace,  which  was  held  in  Mexico  City  in  1945. 
Subsequently,  the  subject  was  raised  at  the  Con- 
ference for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace 
and  Security  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  August.  You 
all  know  how  successful  the  Rio  conference  was. 
The  treaty  which  it  produced  was  described  yester- 
day by  Senator  Vandenberg  as  "sunlight  in  a  dark 
world".  He  characterized  it  as  "a  supplement 
and  not  a  substitute  for  the  United  Nations"  and 
called  it  "cheerful,  encouraging,  and  happy  news 
in  a  war- weary  world  which  is  groping,  amid  con- 
stant and  multiple  alarms,  toward  the  hopes  by 
which  men  live."    Certainly  the  acclamation  with 


'  Address  delivered  before  the  Pan  American  Society  in 
Now  Yorlf  City  on  Dec.  9,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 
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which  the  treaty  has  been  received  both  in  the 
New  World  and  the  Old  has  marked  it  as  one  of 
the  few  encouraging  international  agreements  in 
these  trying  times.  The  United  States  was  fortu- 
nate in  having  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  delegation  of 
broad  vision,  the  members  of  which  left  all  party 
politics  on  our  own  shores  when  they  set  forth 
for  Brazil.  Rarely  have  we  sent  abroad  a  more 
distinguished  delegation.  You  will  recall  that  it 
consisted  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg;  the  former  chairman  of  that 
Committee,  Senator  Connally;  our  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  ex-Senator  Austin;  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  Congressman  Bloom;  and  our 
Ambassador  to  Brazil.  The  result  of  their  work 
was  wortliy  of  their  ability,  and  the  treaty  of  re- 
ciprocal assistance,  which,  as  you  know,  was  rati- 
fied yesterday  by  the  Senate  by  an  unprecedented 
vote  of  72  to  1,  is  an  example  of  community  action 
by  the  countries  of  the  New  World,  which  we  trust 
will  be  the  means  of  forever  banishing  war  from 
this  Hemisphere. 

The  question  has  been  asked :  "If  it  is  desirable 
to  conclude  an  agreement  for  Hemisphere  coopera- 
tion in  the  field  of  defense,  is  it  not  equally  desir- 
able to  conclude  a  parallel  agreement  in  the 
economic  field  ?"  The  answer  at  Rio  was  emphati- 
cally "yes",  with  the  result  that  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  basic  agreement  for 
inter-American  economic  cooperation,  for  consid- 
eration at  the  Bogota  meeting.  The  Council  is 
now  engaged  in  that  work  and  will  present  a  draft 
for  study  by  the  American  governments  prior  to 
the  Conference.     I  should  like  to  go  over  with  you 
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some  of  the  problems  as  they  are  developing  and 
to  indicate  our  hopes  as  to  the  kind  of  agreement 
which  may  finally  result. 

Close  economic  cooperation  among  the  Ameri- 
can nations  has  a  growing  tradition — in  fact,  it 
has  become  of  great  importance  in  contributing  to 
improved  economic  conditions  in  the  Americas. 
What  we  must  seek  in  the  agreement  to  be  signed 
at  Bogota  is  the  basis  for  making  that  economic 
cooperation  even  more  eifective  in  the  future. 

The  Bogota  conference,  as  you  know,  has  now 
been  set  for  March  30  instead  of  January  17  as 
originally  planned.  While  we  did  not  initiate 
the  proposal  to  postpone  the  conference,  we  were 
glad  to  go  along  with  the  majority  in  this  decision, 
particularly  as  we  hope  by  the  end  of  March  that 
plans  for  economic  aid  to  Europe  should  have 
been  decided  and  the  United  Nations  Trade  Con- 
ference at  Habana  will  have  been  concluded.  The 
Bogota  conference  will  meet  at  a  time  when  seri- 
ous economic  problems  concern  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics,  including  our  own  country.  At  the 
pi'esent  period,  unfortunately,  instead  of  being 
well  on  our  way  out  of  the  transition  period  and 
into  full  postwar  development,  we  are  still  faced 
with  many  difficulties,  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
situation  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
plans  for  the  future  which  will  be  discussed  at 
Bogota  must  therefore  be  based  on  the  economic 
facts  as  they  exist  today.  I  think  we  will  all 
agree  that  we  should  not  attempt  too  much  too 
rapidly  but  preferably  build  upon  the  lines  which 
have  in  the  past  proven  most  successful.  In  any 
case,  the  agreement  which  we  look  forward  to 
signing  at  Bogota  will  be  a  basic  agreement,  de- 
tailed development  of  which  we  may  expect  at  the 
technical  economic  conference  which  is  scheduled 
to  follow  in  the  latter  part  of  1948. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  both  our  neighboring 
nations  and  ourselves,  the  matter  of  economic 
development  and  the  means  by  which  it  can  go 
forward  will  ceitainly  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  Bogota  agreement.  When 
we  say  that  the  sound  economic  development  of 
Latin  America  is  in  our  own  interest,  we  are  not 
merely  paying  lip  service  to  a  popular  idea.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  one  still  hears  the  criticism 
that  this  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  favor  economic  development  in  Latin 
America  since  such  development  would  compete 
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with  our  own  production.  Tliis  opinion  is  defi- 
nitely in  error.  Our  Government  holds  the  view 
that  fuller  utilization  should  be  made  of  the  re- 
sources of  underdeveloped  countries,  in  such  a  way 
that  a  better  balance  of  economic  activity  results 
between  pi-imary  and  secondary  industries.  Care- 
ful consideration  should  be  given  both  to  the 
improvement  and  the  extension  of  primary  indus- 
tries and  to  the  proportion  in  which  soundly  based 
manufacturing  industries  should  be  developed. 

How  economic-development  programs  can  best 
be  carried  out  is  a  serious  problem.  Proposals 
have  been  discussed  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that 
our  Government  should  make  available  tremendous 
sums,  running  into  billions  of  dollars.  I  should 
be  less  than  frank  if  I  were  to  fail  to  state  that  such 
proposals  are  not  possible  of  attainment.  The 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment has  large  funds  at  its  disposal  for  develop- 
ment loans  to  supplement  private  investments,  and, 
if  the  Bank  has  not  up  to  now  adequately  met  Latin 
American  requests  for  financing,  I  am  sure  that  the 
matter  is  being  given  careful  study  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  am  confident  that  solutions  will  be 
found  to  the  problems  which  have  in  the  past 
delayed  operations  of  tliis  character. 

Aside  from  the  International  Bank,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  an  important  factor  in  Latin 
American  development  programs.  In  past  years 
actual  loans  in  excess  of  400  million  dollars  have 
been  made,  and  additional  amounts  totaling  nearly 
250  million  dollars  are  committed.  Further  pro- 
posals submitted  by  various  American  govern- 
ments and  nationals  are  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that,  in  our  view, 
the  use  of  Government  funds  for  development  op- 
erations should  not  displace  or  discourage  private 
investments.  There  is  no  question  of  the  existence 
of  numberless  opportunities  for  sound  investment 
in  Latin  America.  Many  of  these  should  be  and 
will  be  developed  by  private  capital  if  a  favorable 
climate  is  created  and  if  other  factors,  such  as  the 
growth  of  tecluiical  skills,  can  keep  pace— for  the 
development  of  new  industries  requires  the  simul- 
taneous expansion  of  all  the  necessary  economic 
factors  essential  to  production  and  not  merely  the 
investment  of  capital. 

Another  factor  of  great  importance  if  real  prog- 
ress is  to  be  made  in  development  programs  is  the 
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treatment  to  be  accorded  foreign  capital  and  skills, 
and  this  will  doubtless  have  a  place  in  the  basic 
economic  agreement  at  Bogota.  The  economic 
development  of  Latin  America  is  a  long-range  and 
continuing  operation — requiring  as  much  as 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  not  merely  four  or  five. 
We  should,  therefore,  plan  for  the  long  pull,  and 
we  must  recognize  that,  if  development  programs 
are  to  be  carried  out  by  means  of  cooperative  ac- 
tion between  this  country  and  the  Latin  American 
countries  individually,  the  arrangements  must  be 
beneficial  to  both  parties.  There  needs  to  be  a  re- 
statement of  the  rights  and  obligations  entailed  in 
international  investments  and  then  a  full  and  con- 
tinued observance  of  them,  so  that  both  sides  may 
come  to  know  and  respect  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Moreover,  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  is 
today  actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  large-scale 
and  long-range  programs  for  working  with  the 
other  American  governments  to  improve  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  their  countries.  These  programs, 
which  are  in  the  fields  of  health  and  sanitation, 
agriculture,  and  education,  have  for  their  objective 
the  raising  of  standards  to  a  point  where  the  other 
American  republics  may  more  fully  realize  the 
opportunities  of  a  democratic  way  of  life.  We 
fully  realize  that  the  attaiimient  of  this  objective 
will  also  result  in  economic  benefits  to  our  own 
country,  since  prosperous,  healthy,  and  literate 
peoples  are  not  only  better  neighbors  but  also  bet- 
ter customers.  Also,  in  the  field  of  technical  co- 
operation we  have  had  another  program  which 
will  show  increasing  results  as  time  goes  on.  For 
nearly  ten  years  the  Congress  has  been  appropriat- 
ing funds,  through  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  for 
such  cooperative  purposes  as  the  study  of  mineral 
resources  and  development  of  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical methods ;  surveys  of  fishery  and  wildlife 
resources ;  maintenance  of  weather  stations ;  stud- 
ies of  methods  of  insect  pest  elimination  and  dis- 
ease control ;  and  agricultural  experiment  stations 
for  research  in  the  development  and  uses  of  various 
products.  In  no  field  of  activity  has  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  been  demonsti-ated  in  sucli  a  con- 
crete and  constructive  fashion  as  in  these  programs. 

The  measures  which  I  have  mentioned  as  con- 
tributing to  the  economic  development  of  Latin 
America    are    largely    of    a   cooperative    nature. 


Equally  important  are  the  steps  which  can  be 
taken  by  each  country  individually.  The  fact  is 
sometimes  overlooked  that  national  measures  can 
be  taken  which  will  do  much  to  advance  economic 
development.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  these  should 
precede  rather  than  follow  efforts  to  obtain  exter- 
nal cooperation  in  development  programs.  I  think 
this  is  particularly  true  in  the  field  of  fiscal  policy, 
but  it  applies  elsewhere  as  well.  To  recognize  this, 
and  to  state  it,  is  not  to  be  unsympathetic  to  the 
need  of  various  countries  for  economic  assistance — 
it  is  simply  to  keep  things  in  proper  perspective. 
There  is  a  large  field  for  inter- American  economic 
cooperation,  and  there  is  likewise  a  large  field  for 
national  action  to  make  that  cooperation  effective. 

The  questions  being  discussed  at  the  moment  at 
the  Habana  conference  bear  an  important  rela- 
tionship to  the  economic  matters  to  be  considered 
at  Bogota.  While  it  might  not  seem  wise  to  bring 
into  the  inter-American  economic  agi'eement  at 
this  stage  the  same  issues  which  the  American 
nations  and  others  are  debating  at  Habana,  the 
results  of  the  Habana  conference — the  degree  to 
which  it  succeeds — will  contribute  to  the  success 
and  effectiveness  of  the  agreement  to  be  drafted 
at  Bogota. 

For  inter-American  economic  cooperation  to 
be  fully  effective,  it  must  include  an  understanding 
on  both  principles  and  practices  in  the  broad  field 
covered  by  the  Ito  charter,  including  undertak- 
ings to  reduce  trade  barriers  to  mutual  advantage 
and  to  place  trade  on  a  nondiscriminatory  and 
multilateral  basis,  the  conditions  under  which  new 
industries  are  to  be  protected,  the  joint  action 
which  should  be  taken  to  meet  surplus  commodity 
problems  when  they  arise,  and  the  measures  to 
handle  the  problems  caused  by  restrictive  trading 
practices  by  private  business  organizations.  At 
the  Geneva  conference  during  the  past  spring  and 
summer,  which  produced  the  draft  Ito  charter  now 
under  study  at  Habana,  there  was  concluded,  as 
you  know,  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade,  the  most  comprehensive  undertaking  ever 
attempted  in  this  field.  Of  the  other  American 
republics,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Cuba  were  repre- 
sented at  Geneva  and  contributed  their  full  share 
to  the  final  success  of  the  agreement,  and  during 
the  months  ahead  we  look  forward  to  having  all 
of  the  other  American  republics  become  parties 
through  the  negotiation  of  further  tariff  agree- 
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ments.  The  gradual  widening  of  the  scope  of  the 
general  agi'eement  among  the  American  nations 
and  others  will  of  course  contribute  in  a  specific 
and  important  manner  to  strengthening  the  bases 
for  effective  inter- American  and  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

One  problem  which  causes  considerable  concern 
on  the  part  of  our  neighbors  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  that  relating  to  the  availability  of  ma- 
terials which  are  still  in  short  supply  in  this  coun- 
try and  which  may  become  even  more  difficult  to 
obtain  in  future  months.  While  our  industries  are 
converted  fully  to  peacetime  activities,  production 
of  many  items  is  still  inadequate  to  meet  our  own 
and  world  requirements,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
necessary  to  retain  export  controls  on  certain  com- 
modities. Through  these  controls  our  Govern- 
ment has  attempted  to  protect  the  interests  of  all 
and  to  insure  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of 
available  supplies.  This  will  continue  to  be  our 
policy  even  though  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
European  Recovery  Program  make  some  products 
more  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

The  European  Recovery  Program  presents  an- 
other problem  bearing  directly  on  our  economic 
relations  with  Latin  America.  As  you  know,  the 
question  is  frequently  asked :  "Is  there  to  be  a 
program  for  Latin  America  similar  to  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program?"  The  answer  must  be 
"no",  if  one  is  thinking  of  a  comparable  short- 
term  i^rogram.  However,  the  European  Recovery 
Program  will  very  definitely  affect  Latin  America. 

The  2Jurpose  of  the  European  Recovery  Program 
is  to  enable  western  Europe  to  continue  to  eat  and 
work  until  they  can  get  back  into  production  and 
export  enough  to  maintain  their  trade  balance. 
The  largest  requirements  are  food  and  fuel,  and 
raw  materials. 

Some  Latin  American  countries  have  balance-of- 
payments  problems,  but  they  are  more  readily 
manageable  because  they  do  not  arise  from  the 
necessary  heavy  importations  of  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials as  is  the  case  with  western  Europe.  What 
Latin  America  needs  is  capital  goods,  such  as 
equipment,  machinery,  tools,  engineering  services, 
for  the  development  of  their  resources  and  indus- 
trialization. The  Export-Import  Bank  has 
already  made  some  sizeable  loans  to  Latin  America 
for  this  purpose.    Latin  American  countries  can 
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also  expect  assistance  from  the  International  Bank, 
for  which  Congress  has  already  provided  a  share 
of  capital. 

There  are  actually  two  aspects  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program.  The  first  relates  to  food  and 
raw  materials.  As  I  have  said,  Europe  must  be 
enabled  to  continue  to  eat  and  work  until  produc- 
tion can  be  well  started.  The  second  aspect  of  the 
Recovery  Program  involves  capital  goods  items,  a 
considerable  part  of  which  will  be  produced  by 
Europe  itself.  The  fact  that  many  types  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  for  reconstruction  are  simi- 
lar to  those  needed  for  development  and  replace- 
ment purposes  in  Latin  America — and  in  our  own 
country  as  well — will  undoubtedly  contribute  to 
accentuate  the  shortages  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred.  We  shall  endeavor  to  minimize  the  in- 
conveniences that  may  result  and,  as  I  said,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  administer  whatever  export  con- 
trols may  be  necessary  with  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  all. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  other  American 
republics  is  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  Mar- 
shall to  the  effect  that  the  specific  proposals  to 
be  made  to  the  Congress  contemplate  the  use  of 
substantial  funds  for  purchases  outside  the  United 
States  of  commodities  not  readily  available  in 
sufficient  quantities  in  this  country.  In  all  prob- 
ability, the  United  States  will  operate  a  very  large 
part  of  its  own  supply  program  on  a  grant  basis — 
that  is,  the  commodities  will  be  sent  to  Europe 
free  of  charge.  While  the  procurement  program 
will  provide  a  large  amount  of  dollars  for  part 
of  the  supplies  from  the  other  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  they  will  certainly  not  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  total  sum.  Obviouslj'  these 
dollar  expenditures  will  directly  benefit  the  comi- 
tries  concerned,  at  a  time  when  European  markets 
— or  at  least  payment  in  convertible  currencies — 
might  otherwise  be  lacking.  The  availability  of 
dollar  exchange  will  thus  help  to  relieve  difficult 
foreign-exchange  situations. 

Thus  we  see  that  though  the  European  Recovery 
Progi-am  does  not  apply  directly  to  Latin 
America,  the  whole  economic  fabric  of  the  world 
is  today  so  closely  interwoven  that  such  a  program 
is  bound  to  affect  vitally  the  people  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  From  a  humanitarian  point  of 
view  I  am  sure  that  the  countries  of  this  Hemi- 
sphere want  to  support  the  program.    Moreover, 
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if  the  world  is  to  be  preserved  from  Communism 
their  assistance  is  needed.  And,  finally,  the  pro- 
gram will  restore  their  former  markets  in  Europe. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  without  the  restoration  of 
these  former  markets  there  can  be  no  permanent 
solution  to  the  economic  difficulties  which  now  be- 
set the  American  republics. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  problems  on  which 
I  have  touched  here  this  evening,  many  other  im- 
portant subjects  will  be  considered  at  the  confer- 
ence at  Bogota.  These  include  reorganization 
and  strengthening  of  the  inter-American  system, 
the  general  question  of  recognition  of  de  facto  gov- 
ernments, and  the  development  and  improvement 
of  inter-American  social  services.  The  American 
republics   will,   with   their  traditional   spirit  of 


friendship,  which  was  so  well  exemplified  last 
summer  at  the  conference  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  dis- 
cuss these  subjects  with  respect  for  one  another's 
opinions  and  with  appreciation  of  the  local  prob- 
lems out  of  which  arise  whatever  differences  of 
opinion  may  exist.  Together,  in  mutual  sympathy 
and  understanding,  they  will  undoubtedly  reach 
agreement  on  the  subjects  considered  by  them.  I 
anticipate  that  the  Bogota  conference  will  repre- 
sent another  major  step  forward  in  the  march  of 
this  Hemisphere  toward  international  good-will 
and  cooperative  assistance  to  one  another  and  to 
all  countries.  It  is  thus  that  a  region,  acting 
within  the  United  Nations,  can  contribute 
immeasurably  to  the  future  well-being  and  peace 
of  the  entire  world. 


Bogota  Conference  Postponed  Until  March  30 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Pan  American  Union  December  5] 

March  30,  1948,  is  the  new  opening  date  set  for 
the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Bogota,  voted  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  Governing  Board  on  December  5.  Pre- 
viously scheduled  to  convene  on  January  17,  the 
Conference  is  to  undertake  among  other  things  a 
reorganization  of  the  inter-American  system  and 
adoption  of  an  inter-American  agreement  on  eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

The  action  was  approved  by  all  21  member  na- 
tions of  the  Governing  Board  after  consultations 
on  the  change  proposed  December  1  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Guatemala, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Their  proposal  cited 
the  advisability  of  ascertaining  the  results  of  the 
Habana  world  trade  conference  in  planning  the 
economic  agreement,  which  many  delegates  have 
cited  as  the  most  important  item  on  the  Bogota 
agenda.  The  delegates  also  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  introduced  by  Luis  Quintanilla,  Mexi- 
can Ambassador  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  that 
the  new  opening  date  be  considered  final  and  not 
subject  to  further  postponement.  The  resolution 
also  expressed  the  desire  that  a  special  economic 
conference  be  held  as  early  as  possible  in  the  second 
half  of  1948,  as  originally  scheduled  at  the  Inter- 
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American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Con- 
tinental Peace  and  Security  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
August  1947. 

Panama  alone  considered  the  reason  inadequate 
for  postponement  but  acceded  to  the  view  of  the 
other  goveriunents.  Chile  expressed  her  readiness 
to  attend  the  meetings  in  January  but  added  her 
willingness  to  do  as  the  other  countries  desired. 
Several  of  the  delegates  emphasized  the  desire  of 
their  governments  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  Co- 
lombia as  host  of  the  Conference. 

Antonio  Rocha,  Colombian  Ambassador  to  the 
Pan  American  Union,  explained  that  his  Govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  receive  the  delegates  on 
schedule  and  had  never  asked  for  a  postponement 
but  that  he  was  empowered  by  his  Government  to 
accept  the  Governing  Board's  decision  on  the  date. 
He  stated  that  Colombia  agreed  that  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  cooperation  among  the  Americas 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  that  if  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Habana  debates  can  aid  in  per- 
fecting inter-American  economic  relations,  this 
will  strengthen  the  inter-American  system. 

The  new  date  of  March  30  was  set  to  place  the 
opening  session  of  the  Conference  after  tlie  Holy 
Week  holidays. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


Renewal  of  Defense  Agreement  With  Panama 


[Released  to  the  press  December  10] 

Tlie  United  States  Ambassador  to  Panama, 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  and  the  Acting  For- 
eign Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  Fran- 
cisco A.  Files,  signed  an  agreement  on  December 
10  on  behalf  of  their  Governments  which  provides 
for  the  continued  use  of  certain  sites  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Republic  for  the  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

This  new  agreement  exemplifies  and  continues 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  evidenced  by  Panama  in 
the  accord  of  May  18,  19-42.  Under  the  former 
agreement  the  Republic  of  Panama  made  available 
134  areas  in  its  national  territory  for  use  during 
World  War  II.  The  new  accord  provides  for  use 
by  the  United  States  of  13  sites,  principally  tech- 
nical installations  essential  to  safe  aerial  naviga- 
tion, for  a  period  of  five  years.  A  fourteenth  site 
at  Rio  Hato,  an  important  military  air  base  some 
70  miles  west  of  Panama  City,  will  be  leased  by  the 
United  States  under  terms  of  the  agreement  for  a 
period  of  10  years,  with  option  for  an  additional 
10  years. 

The  agreement  signed  in  Panama  on  December 
10  is  the  result  of  a  lengthy  study  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments of  lessons  learned  during  the  recent 
conflict  relative  to  Canal  defenses  and  takes  into 
account  its  current  and  future  security  require- 
ments. It  is  designed  to  insure  continuous  opera- 
tion and  effective  protection  of  the  Canal  as  pro- 
vided in  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
signed  by  the  two  countries  in  1936.  It  gives 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  requirements  of  modern 
defense  make  essential  the  use  of  certain  areas 
outside  the  10-mile-wide  Canal  Zone  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  international  waterway  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
Panama. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  appointment  by 
the  two  Governments  of  representatives  who  will 
jointly  administer  the  agreement.  Under  terras  of 
the  accord  the  United  States  assumes  authority 
and  responsibility  for  all  technical,  military,  and 
economic  matters  comiected  with  the  operation  of 
the  14  defense  sites. 


The  text  of  the  agreement  was  released  as  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  967  of  December 
12,  1947. 


Provisional  Agreement  Witli  Mexico 
Modifying  Trade  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  December  13] 

Pending  a  more  definitive  revision  of  Schedule  I 
of  the  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  signed  December  23, 1942,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  has  decided  upon  the  immediate 
provisional  conversion  of  the  specific  rates  of  duty 
on  products  imported  into  Mexico  enumerated  in 
that  schedule  to  ad  valorem  or  compound  rates  at 
levels  equivalent  to  those  prevailing  in  1942. 

The  new  duties,  which  will  be  promulgated  by  a 
decree  to  be  published  Monday,  December  15,  in 
the  Diario  Oficial  (Official  Gazette),  will  become 
effective  five  days  thereafter,  but  the  Government 
of  Mexico  has  given  assurance  that  the  existing 
rates  of  duty  will  be  applicable  to  all  shipments 
actually  en  route  from  points  within  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  on  the  date  of  publication. 

The  United  States  has  consented  to  this  action 
in  recognition  of  the  acute  need  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  to  correct  the  imbalance  in  its 
trade  relations  with  the  United  States  and  to  afford 
a  more  reasonable  measure  of  protection  for  Mex- 
ican industries  until  such  time  as  the  negotiations 
for  a  more  definitive  Schedule  I,  mentioned  above, 
can  be  concluded. 

Those  negotiations  will  be  undertaken  imme- 
diately following  the  termination  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment 
now  in  session  at  Habana  and  will  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  established  there- 
under. The  customary  public  notice  of  intention 
to  negotiate  will  be  issued,  and  interested  parties 
will  be  invited  to  submit  views  to  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  in  writing  and  orally 
at  public  hearings.  The  contemplated  negotia- 
tions will  include,  for  the  present,  changes  in 
Schedule  I  only. 
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Denial  of  Accusation  That  Department  of  State  Has  Made 
Wliolesale  Reductions  in  U.S.  Tariffs 


LETTER  FROM  ACTING  SECRETARY  LOVETT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS 


[Released  to  the  press  December  9] 

Text  of  letter  dated  December  9,  WJi!^  from  Robert 
A.  Lovett,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  to  Arthur 
Besse,  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers 

My  Dear  Mr.  Besse:  Tlie  receipt  is  acknowl- 
edged of  your  letter  of  November  20  in  which  you 
accuse  the  Department  of  State  of  having  made 
wholesale  reductions  in  United  States  tariffs,  far 
beyond  anything  which  the  Congress  was  led  to 
expect,  under  conditions  providing  no  basis  for 
determining  the  adequacy  of  existing  tariff  rates 
and  no  method  of  correcting  possible  errors  except 
through  repudiation  of  the  Geneva  agreement. 
This  action,  you  state,  ignores  the  facts  of  eco- 
nomic life. 

The  plainest  fact  of  economic  life  today  is  that 
in  addition  to  the  necessity  for  sending  goods  for 
reconstruction,  the  greatest  assistance  which  we 
can  render  to  world  economic  recovery  is  the  open- 
ing of  our  markets  to  an  increased  import  trade 
so  that  once  recovery  of  production  begins  abroad 
it  will  not  be  stopped  by  lack  of  markets.  An  in- 
creased volume  of  international  trade  and  espe- 
cially increased  imports  by  the  United  States  are 
essential  to  recovery  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  this  country's  peace  and  security  depend 
on  that  recovery. 

This  is  not  tantamount  to  saying  that  we  must 
open  our  markets  indiscriminately.  If  we  had 
wished  to  do  that,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  expense 
might  have  been  saved  by  a  straight  horizontal 
cut  in  our  tariffs.  However,  that  would  have  been 
a  form  of  tariff  reduction  which  would  not  have 
taken  into  account  the  needs  of  particular  indus- 
tries. Instead  all  tariff  concessions  were  consid- 
ered individually.  Two  years'  preparatory  work, 
here  and  abroad,  went  into  elaboration  of  the 
Agreement,  including  seven  months  of  negotiation 
at  Geneva. 
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The  past  level  of  our  import  trade,  and  its  com- 
position, were  known,  and  it  was  recognized  that 
if  this  country  was  to  avoid  a  rejietition  of  the 
experience  of  the  early  nineteen  thirties  it  was 
imperative  that  our  future  import  trade  be  larger 
than  ever  before.  That  in  itself  constituted  a 
basic  reason  for  a  vigorous  program  to  reduce 
trade  barriers.  Congress  was  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  that  need  at  the  time  of  renewal  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  ample  notice  of  the 
scale  of  negotiations  contemplated  was  given  in 
the  publication  in  November  1946  of  a  list  of 
products  under  consideration  for  possible  tariff 
concessions.  As  for  the  choice  of  products  on 
which  to  reduce  duties  and  the  criteria  used  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  depth  of  cut  to  be  made,  the  best 
available  information  was  obtained.  Testimony 
received  from  interested  persons  and  material  col- 
lected from  governmental  sources  were  exhaus- 
tively studied  and  considered  by  representatives 
from  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
Treasury,  War,  Navy  and  State  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  before  recommendation  was  made  to 
the  President  in  favor  of  any  concession.  Price 
information,  war  changes  in  industry,  the  inter- 
national competitive  situation,  probable  demand 
trends  and  related  questions  were  all  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  no  previ- 
ous method  of  United  States  tariff-making  has 
ever  approached  the  present  one  in  the  care  and 
impartial  thoroughness  of  consideration  given  to 
the  needs  of  individual  industries. 

Though  comprehensive,  the  Agreement  is  not 
as  extensive  as  you  indicate.  Rates  of  duty  have 
not  been  cut  on  items  comprising  70  percent  of  our 
1939  imports  but  on  items  comprising  about  23 
percent  of  total  1939  imports  or  about  50  percent 
of  dutiable  imports.  Bindings  affect  dutiable 
goods  making  up  only  about  six  percent  of  total 
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imports  or  14  percent  of  dutiable  imports,  not  20 
percent  as  you  indicate.  As  for  items  bound  on 
the  free  list,  most  of  the  concessions  in  question 
were  simply  rebindings  of  items  already  bound 
free  in  previous  trade  agreements.  The  authority 
to  bind  existing  dutiable  or  duty-free  status  is 
stated  clearly  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  the 
authority  granted  to  the  President  "To  proclaim 
.  .  .  such  continuance,  and  for  such  minimum 
periods,  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of 
any  article  .  .  .  "  as  is  required  or  appropriate  to 
carr}'  out  any  trade  agreement  entered  into  under 
the  Act.  The  language  underscored  was  added 
to  the  text  of  the  original  trade  agreements  bill 
(H.  R.  8430)  in  1934  at  the  request  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Sayre  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  {Hearings  on  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agree?ii€nts,  1934,  page  368)  for  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  removing  any  doubt  that  the  Congress 
was  giving  authority  to  bind  the  existing  dutiable 
or  free  customs  status  of  any  item. 

Contrary  to  your  statement  that  no  corrective 
action  is  possible  short  of  repudiation  of  the  Agree- 
ment, Article  XIX  of  the  Agreement  contains  a 
safeguarding  clause  permitting  any  country  to 
withdraw  or  modify  concessions  which  cause  or 
threaten  serious  injury  to  home  producers. 
Wliether  or  not  it  will  prove  necessary  to  use  this 
escape  clause  remains  to  be  seen,  but  in  no  event 
will  it  constitute  repudiation  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment to  do  so. 

There  is  no  need  to  apologize  for  the  bargain  we 
have  struck.  Just  as  the  concessions  we  have 
granted  will  have  but  small  immediate  effect  in 
increasing  our  import  trade  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  greatest  difficulty  is  deficient  production 
abroad,  so  the  concessions  we  have  obtained  will 
not  immediately  stimulate  our  exports.  All  the 
goods  which  other  countries  can  possibly  finance 
are  already  being  taken  from  us ;  restrictions  will 
have  to  continue  to  keep  foreign  purchases  within 
the  limits  of  their  dollar  resources.  It  would  not 
help  but  hinder,  at  this  stage,  to  encourage  the 
export  of  goods  not  absolutely  essential  abroad. 
The  big  gain  is  to  have  established  a  pattern  of 
more  liberal  trade,  to  have  written  a  definite  pro- 
gram for  gradual  transition  to  trade  in  accordance 
with  that  pattern,  and  thus  to  have  made  certain 
that  each  nation  will  take  into  account,  in  its  re- 
covery planning,  the  ultimate  prospect  of  full  par- 
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ticipation  in  international  trade  both  as  an  ex- 
porting and  an  imi)orting  country. 

As  for  future  trends  affecting  trade,  one  fact 
is  altogether  clear.  Without  the  assurance  of  the 
Agreement,  it  would  have  been  folly  for  other 
countries  to  count  on  increased  sales  abroad  or  an 
increased  ability  to  import.  Hence  in  a  real  sense, 
inuiiediate  tariff  action  over  a  wide  area  was  essen- 
tial to  the  kind  of  recovery  we  want.  Certainly 
our  entire  program  to  assist  European  recovery 
would  have  suffered  enormously  by  reluctance  on 
our  part  to  make  substantial  tariff  offers  and  it  is 
perhaps  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  failure  of 
the  negotiations  would  have  undermined  confi- 
dence in  our  leadership  so  as  to  make  impossible 
the  cooperative  effort  for  recovery  now  under  way. 
Instead  the  distressed  countries  might  well  have 
concluded  that  their  only  course  was  to  adopt  strin- 
gent and  far-reaching  measures  of  state  control 
which  are  being  urged  upon  them  by  extremists 
with  a  view  to  the  development  of  autarkic  econo- 
mies in  preparation  for  inevitable  trade  warfare 
and  almost  inevitable  armed  conflict.  In  such  a 
development  we,  both  as  the  world's  leading  trad- 
ing nation  and  as  a  world  power,  could  not  fail  to 
take  enormous  losses. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  A.  Lovett 

Acting  Secretary 

Mr.  Arthur  Besse,  President, 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactwrers, 
386  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  Yorh  16,  New  York. 


Continuing  Interest  in  Preserving 
a  Free  and  Independent  Italy 

statement  hy  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December  13] 
Although  the  United  States  is  withdrawing  its 
troops  from  Italy  in  fulfilment  of  its  obligations 
under  the  treaty  of  peace,  this  country  continues  its 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  a  free  and  independent 
Italy.  If,  in  the  course  of  events,  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Italy  upon 
which  the  peace  settlement  is  based  are  being  threat- 
ened directly  or  indirectly,  the  United  States,  as  a 
signatory  of  the  peace  treaty  and  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  will  be  obliged  to  consider  what 
measures  would  be  appropriate  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security. 
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U.K.  To  Resume  Withdrawals  Against  Line  of  Credit 

PROBLEMS  OF  INFLATIONARY  PRESSURES 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Treasury  Department  December  6] 

Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  Snyder  on  December 
6  released  an  exchange  of  letters  between  himself 
and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whereby  it  is 
agreed  that  it  is  now  appropriate  for  the  United 
Kingdom  to  resume  withdrawals  against  the  line 
of  credit  established  by  the  Anglo-American 
financial  agreement  of  December  G,  1945. 

In  reviewing  the  events  leading  to  this  exchange 
of  letters,  Secretary  Snyder  recalled  that  with- 
drawals against  the  credit  were  temporarily  dis- 
continued in  August  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments.  The 
action  was  taken  simultaneously  with  the  institut- 
ing of  emergency  steps  by  the  United  Kingdom  to 
stop  an  unanticipated  and  excessive  drain  on  her 


resources  which  followed  the  granting  of  free 
convertibility  of  sterling  in  July. 

Secretary  Snyder  cautioned,  however,  that  while 
progi'ess  had  been  made  toward  the  working  out  of 
a  satisfactory  program  dealing  with  the  converti- 
bility of  sterling,  the  serious  economic  conditions 
existing  in  the  world  would  delay  for  some  time  the 
restoration  of  full  convertibility.  In  this  con- 
nection he  pointed  out  that  there  are,  however,  no 
restrictions  on  the  convertibility  of  sterling  held 
in  current  accounts  of  United  States  residents. 

Secretary  Snyder  stated  that  the  resumption  of 
drawings  against  the  line  of  credit  at  this  time 
would  permit  the  United  Kingdom  to  continue  the 
purchases  in  the  United  States  necessary  to  main- 
tain its  present  austerity  program  and  hence 
would  not  add  to  inflationaiy  pressures  in  this 
country. 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 
AND  THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Treasury  Department  December  6] 

Treasury  Chambers, 
Great  George  Street^ 
London,  S.  W.  1. 

4th  December,  1947. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  refer  to  the  exchange 
of  letters  of  August  20,  1947,  between  our  two 
Governments  and  to  the  discussions  pertaining 
thereto  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  His  Majesty's  Government  would  not 
notify  any  further  withdrawals  against  the  line  of 
credit  established  under  the  Anglo-American  Fi- 
nancial Agreement,  and  it  was  contemplated  that 
consultation  would  be  undertaken  witli  respect  to  a 
constructive  program  which  would  be  best  calcu- 
lated to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Agreement 
and  at  the  same  time  to  conserve  British  dollar  re- 
sources in  this  critical  period. 

As  you  know,  repre.sentatives  of  our  two  Treas- 
uries have  been  in  frequent  consultation  and  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  toward  these 
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ends.  Accordingly  it  now  appears  to  me  appro- 
priate for  His  Majesty's  Government  to  resume 
drawings  against  the  line  of  credit. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
the  intention  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  ad- 
here as  closely  as  possible  to  the  objectives  of  the 
Agreement  at  all  times  and  to  implement  these 
objectives  fully  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Stafford  Cripps 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Honorable  John  W.  Snyder, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

WaMngton  26,  D.C. 

December  6, 1947. 
My  Dear  Chancellor  :  I  have  your  letter  of  De- 
cember 4,  1947  advising  me  of  the  desire  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  resume  withdrawals 
against  the  line  of  credit  established  under  the 
Anglo-American  Agreement  of  December  6,  1945. 
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The  frequent  consultations  between  the  represent- 
atives of  our  two  Treasuries  lead  me  to  confirm 
your  imderstanding  that,  as  contemplated  in  the 
August  20  exchange  of  letters  between  our  two 
Governments  and  the  discussions  pertaining 
tliereto,  it  is  now  appropriate  for  your  Govern- 
ment to  resimie  drawings  against  the  line  of  credit. 
I  am  pleased  to  receive  your  reaffirmation  of 
the  intention  of  your  Government  to  implement 
fully  at  the  earliest  possible  time  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  Anglo-American  Agreement  and 
to  adhere  to  them  as  closely  as  possible  at  all  times. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Snyder 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Right  Honorable  Sir  Stafford  Crepps,  P.C., 
M.P. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Treasury  Chanrbers, 
London,  England. 


Fact-Finding  Metal  Scrap  Mission 
to  Germany  Estabiisfied 

Statement  hy  the  Assistant  to  the  President  ^ 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December  10] 

The  acute  need  for  additional  quantities  of  iron 
and  steel  scrap  to  maintain  the  current  high  volume 
of  industrial  production  makes  it  imperative  that 
every  potential  source  of  supply  be  utilized  effec- 
tively. 

One  source  of  supply  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the 
war-generated  scrap  in  Europe,  particularly  that 
owned  by  the  United  States  Army  in  Germany. 
The  lack  of  information  regarding  the  amounts 
and  the  accessibility  of  this  scrap  has  made  it  vir- 
tually impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  sup- 
plies which  might  be  made  available  either  to 
European  or  American  industry  from  that  source. 

The  Secretaries  of  State,  Commerce,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army  have  agreed  that  a  joint 
U.S.  Government  and  industry  mission  should 
without  delay  assemble  all  the  pertinent  facts  re- 
garding supplies  of  U.S.  Army-controlled  scrap 
in  Europe.  At  my  request  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  invited  representatives  of  the  steel, 
foundry,  and  scrap-iron  industries  to  serve  on  a 
Fact-Finding  Metal  Scrap  Mission  to  Germany. 
Their  task  will  be  to  appraise  the  supply  of  U.S. 
Government-owned  scrap  in  Germany  and  report 
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on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  economically  feasible 
and  desirable  to  ship  that  scrap  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  announce  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  fact-finding  mission 
within  a  few  days.  It  is  hoped  the  Mission  can 
sail  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

Biiiof  Rights  Day,  1947' 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
OF  America 

A  PROCLAMATION 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December  10] 

Whereas  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  cherished  in  our 
history  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  became  effective  on 
December  15,  1791 ;  and 

Whereas  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  this 
hallowed  declaration  of  our  liberties  affords  a  fit- 
ting occasion  for  rededication  to  its  inspired  and 
lofty  principles ;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  proposed  the  incorporation  of  these  essential 
freedoms  in  a  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  for 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate December  15,  1947,  as  Bill  of  Rights  Day; 
and  I  call  upon  the  officials  of  the  Government  and 
upon  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
that  day  by  displaying  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  on  public  and  private  buildings  and  on 
homes,  and  by  meeting  together  for  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

Since  to  comprehend  and  value  our  liberties  is 
the  first  condition  of  remaining  free,  I  urge  the 
people  of  the  Nation  to  reexamine  and  to  reflect 
upon  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  which  se- 
cure our  freedom  under  law — particularly  the 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  the 
press,  and  assembly,  as  well  as  the  pledges  of  fair 
trial  and  of  security  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  and  against  the  deprivation  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

'John  R.  Steelman. 

'Proclamation  2761  (12  Federal  Register  8331). 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  tenth  day 
of  December  in  the  jear  of  our  Lord 
[seal]     nineteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and 
of   the   Independence   of   the   United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
second. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

By  the  President : 
Robert  A.  Lovett 
Acting  Secretary  of  /State 

Procedure  for  Filing  War  Claims 
in  North  Borneo 

[Released  to  the  press  December  8] 

In  an  announcement  issued  by  the  Department 
of  State  on  September  16,  1947,  American  na- 
tionals were  advised  that  the  Borneo  War  Damage 
Claims  Commission  would  accept  for  registration 
claims  for  war  damage  to  American  property  in 
North  Borneo,  Brunei,  and  Sarawak.'  The  De- 
partment has  now  been  informed  that  the  time 
limit  for  registration  of  claims  has  been  extended 
to  December  31, 1917.  The  address  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  Jesselton,  North  Borneo. 

The  registration  of  claims  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Borneo  Commission  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ments of  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and  Brunei  to 
reach  decisions  as  to  the  extent  of  compensation 
which  may  be  granted  for  such  war  damage,  but 
the  registration  and  assessment  of  claims  should 
not  be  construed  as  a  commitment  that  compensa- 
tion will  be  paid, 

Finland  Extended  Time  for  Renewing 
Trade-Mark  Registrations 

The  extension  of  time,  until  June  30,  1948,  for 
renewing  trade-mark  registrations  with  respect  to 
Finland  was  granted  by  the  President  in  Procla- 
mation 2759  (12  Federal  Register  8223)  on  De- 
cember 5,  1947. 


'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28,  1947,  p.  649. 
'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  19,  1947,  p.  779. 


Meeting  of  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 

The  President's  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
appointed  last  July  by  President  Truman  to  super- 
vise student  exchanges  under  the  new  Fulbright 
law,  met  on  December  13  to  determine  methods  to 
be  used  for  selection  of  American  students,  teach- 
ers, and  research  scholars  to  go  abroad  under  terms 
of  the  act. 

The  Fulbright  law  authorizes  executive  agree- 
ments with  foreign  governments  under  which  those 
governments  may  pay  in  part  for  American  over- 
seas war  surpluses  with  scholarships  and  other 
educational  enterprises  in  their  own  countries  for 
American  students.  The  program  is  administered 
by  the  Department  of  State  through  its  Division  of 
International  Exchange  of  Persons. 

The  meeting  of  the  10-man  board  had  before  it 
plans  submitted  by  three  national  organizations 
cooperating  with  it  in  selecting  those  who  are  to 
study  abroad  under  tlie  act. 

These  organizations  are :  the  Conference  Board 
of  Research  Councils,  covering  the  field  of  pi"o- 
fessors,  specialists,  and  research  scholars;  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Education,  covering  the 
selection  of  American  students  to  study  abroad; 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  covering  the 
selection  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  junior- 
college  teachers. 

The  Board  also  received  a  first-hand  report  from 
Francis  J.  Colligan,  of  the  State  Department's 
International  Exchange  of  Persons  Division,  on 
the  possibilities  for  Fulbright  exchanges  in  France, 
England,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

Since  the  Board's  organization  meeting  in  Octo- 
ber,^ substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  putting 
the  Fulbright  law  into  operation.  China  has 
signed  the  executive  agreement  covering  her  par- 
ticipation in  the  plan,  and  draft  agreements  have 
been  put  under  study  by  the  Governments  of 
Burma,  the  Philippines,  Italy,  New  Zealand, 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Belgium  with  a  view  to  their 
participation. 

Some  22  nations  are  now  eligible  and  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  the  plan,  with  an  indication 
that  the  total  amount  of  money  to  be  devoted  to 
the  enterprise  within  the  next  20  years  will  exceed 
$140,000,000. 
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Reservation  of  Source  Material  in  Certain  Lands 
Owned  by  the  United  States  ^ 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December  8] 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  in  further  effectua- 
tion of  the  policies  declared  by  section  1  of  the 
Atomic  Energj'  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  755),  it  is 
hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

1.  So  far  as  not  in  conflict  with  existing  law, 
(a)  all  disposals  of  lands,  other  than  public  lands, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  United 
States  or  any  instrumentality  thereof,  including 
lands  in  the  Territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  except  in  conveyances  where  all 
minerals,  including  source  material,  are  reserved 
to  the  United  States,  (b)  all  leases,  permits,  or 
other  authorizations  of  whatever  kind  hereafter 
granted  to  remove  minerals  from  such  lands,  and 
(c)  all  leases,  permits,  or  other  authorizations 
which  otherwise  would  preclude  the  United  States 
from  exercising  its  right  to  enter  upon  the  lands 
and  prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove  minerals,  shall 
contain  the  following  reservation : 

"All  uranium,  thorium,  and  all  other  materials 
determined  pursuant  to  section  5  (b)  (1)  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  761)  to  be 
peculiarly  essential  to  the  production  of  fissionable 
material,  contained,  in  whatever  concentration,  in 
deposits  in  the  lands  covered  by  this  instrument 
are  hereby  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  right  of  the  United  States 
through  its  authorized  agents  or  representatives 
at  any  time  to  enter  upon  the  land  and  prospect  for, 
mine,  and  remove  the  same,  making  just  compen- 
sation for  any  damage  or  injury  occasioned  there- 
by. However,  such  land  may  be  used,  and  any 
rights  otherwise  acquired  by  this  disposition  may 
be  exercised,  as  if  no  reservation  of  such  materials 
had  been  made ;  except  that  when  such  use  results 
in  the  extraction  of  any  such  material  from  the 
land  in  quantities  which  may  not  be  transferred  or 
delivered  without  a  license  under  the  Atomic  Ener- 


gy Act  of  1946,  as  it  now  exists  or  may  hereafter 
be  amended,  such  material  shall  be  the  property 
of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  Commission  may  require  delivery  of  such 
material  to  it  by  any  possessor  thereof  after  such 
material  has  been  separated  as  such  from  the  ores 
in  which  it  was  contained.  If  the  Commission  re- 
quires the  delivery  of  such  material  to  it,  it  shall 
pay  to  the  person  mining  or  extracting  the  same, 
or  to  such  other  person  as  the  Commission  deter- 
mines to  be  entitled  thereto,  such  sums,  including 
profits,  as  the  Commission  deems  fair  and  reason- 
able for  the  discovery,  mining,  development,  pro- 
duction, extraction,  and  other  services  performed 
with  respect  to  such  material  prior  to  such  deliv- 
ery, but  such  payment  shall  not  include  any  amount 
on  account  of  the  value  of  such  material  before  re- 
moval from  its  place  of  deposit  in  nature.  If  the 
Commission  does  not  require  delivery  of  such  ma- 
terial to  it,  the  reservation  hereby  made  shall  be 
of  no  further  force  or  effect." 

2.  The  reservation  required  by  paragraph  1 
above  need  not  be  included  in  any  disposition  of 
land  which  is  not  in  excess  of  one  acre  and  which 
is  devoted  primarily  to  a  residential  use. 

3.  Executive  Order  No.  9701  of  March  4,  1946, 
entitled  "Providing  for  the  Reservation  of  Rights 
to  Fissionable  Materials  in  Lands  Owned  by  the 
United  States",  is  hereby  revoked ;  but  such  revo- 
cation shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the  rev- 
ocation of  Executive  Order  No.  9613  made  by 
Executive  Order  No.  9701  or  the  provisions  con- 
tained therein  with  respect  to  the  lands  released 
from  withdiawal  by  the  revocation  of  Executive 
Order  No.  9613. 


The  White  House 
December  5, 19k7 


'Ex.  Or.  9908  (12  Federal  Register  8223). 
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Clarification  of  Issues  Relating  to  Dismissal  of 
Employees  for  Security  Reasons 


LETTER  FROM  DIRECTOR  OF  OFFICE  OF  CONTROLS  TO  CHIEF  CORRESPONDENT 

OF  NEW  YORK  "HERALD  TRIBUNE" 


[Released  to  the  press  December  10] 

Text  of  letter  dated  Decemher  8, 19^7,  from  Hamil- 
ton Bohinson,  Director,  Office  of  Controls,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  to  Bert  Andretvs  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Andrews  :  Your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 21,  1947,  has  been  given  careful  study  by  the 
Department  and  I  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  give  the  following 
replies  to  your  questions.  In  order  to  permit  ready 
analysis,  I  quote  a  portion  of  your  letter,  including 
the  questions,  with  the  Department's  position 
stated  in  answer  to  each  question : 

"There  is  still  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  some 
observers  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  State 
Department's  statement  of  November  17  concern- 
ing the  right  of  appeal  of  men  dismissed  in  the 
future  for  security  reasons. 

"I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would 
clarify  the  matter  for  me. 

"The  concluding  sentence  of  the  statement  says : 

"  'Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  great  importance 
which  the  Department  attaches  to  the  right  of 
appeal  for  its  employees,  it  is  taking  all  steps  to 
insure  that  its  employees  will  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  in  the  future.' 

"Does  this  mean: 

"1.  That  all  such  future  cases  will  be  handled 
under  the  procedure  of  the  Presidents  order  estab- 
lishing the  Loyalty  Review  Board  toithin  the  Civil 
Service  Com,mission  rather  than  under  the  terms 
of  the  McCarran  Rider f^ 
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Answer:  All  cases  in  which  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee is  charged  with  being  disloyal,  or  is  recom- 
mended for  dismissal  on  grounds  relating  to  loy- 
alty and  in  which  tlie  Loyalty  Review  Board  wiU 
take  jurisdiction,  will  be  referred  before  dismissal 
to  that  Board  for  an  advisory  recommendation. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  cases  may 
arise  in  which,  notwithstanding  a  reference  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board  and  a  recommendation  by 
that  Board  entirely  favorable  to  the  employee's 
lo3'alty,  the  Department  will  feel  obliged,  for  se- 
curity reasons,  to  take  action  under  the  McCarran 
Rider  or  other  appropriate  authority.  It  would 
not  be  intended  by  a  reference  of  such  a  case  to 
the  Loyalty  Review  Board  to  prejudice  this  right 
of  the  Department,  but  rather  to  give  to  tlie  em- 
ployee every  opportunity  to  establish  affirmatively 
his  loyalty. 

In  cases  in  which  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
will  not  take  jurisdiction,  the  Department  may 
take  action  under  the  McCarran  Rider  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  of  its  own  Personnel 
Security  Board,  which  give  the  same  protection 
to  the  individual  within  the  Department  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Executive  Order.  Since  in  most  such 
cases  no  appeal  outside  the  Department  would 
exist,  the  employee  would  ordinarily  be  pei'mitted 
to  resign  without  prejudice. 

The  Department  is  seeking  clarification  as  to 
the  specific  types  of  cases  which  the  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board  will  consider  under  the  provisions  of 
Executive  Order  9835  with  the  objective  of  pro- 
viding for  its  review  in  as  many  cases  as  possible. 
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"2.  Will  accused  employees  he  given  a  statement 
of  charges  and  representation  by  counsel?^ 

Answer :  Yes. 

"3.  Since  appeal  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  is 
sfecifcaUy  jjermitted,  will  the  State  Department 
furnish  that  body  with  all  information  in  its  files, 
whether  gathered  by  the  Department  or  other 
agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, pertinent  to  the  accusations  against  the  em- 
ployee?'''' 

Answer :  Yes. 

"4.  Will  the  State  Department  permit  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  at  its  discretion,  to  make 
known  any  information  it  sees  fit  regarding 
charges  and  supporting  evidenced 

Answer:  In  his  press  statement  on  November 
5,  1947,  General  Marshall  stated: 

"The  Department  will  make  available  to  the 
Commission  or  to  the  Board  its  files  with  respect 
to  any  employee  appealing  to  the  Commission  or 
to  the  Board.  Any  information  in  that  file  fully 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  may  be  made 
available  to  the  employee  as  specific  charges.  Se- 
curity clearance  of  any  other  material  in  the  file 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Commission  or 
the  Board." 

"5.  Should  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  State  Department  in  a  security 
case,  will  the  State  Department  restore  the  em- 
ployee to  his  or  her  old  jobf 

Answer :  The  State  Department  will  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
insofar  as  the  employee's  loyaltj'  is  concerned,  but 
reserves  the  right  to  determine  for  itself  whether 
or  not,  for  security  reasons,  the  employee  is  to 
continue  in  his  old  job. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  will  provide  clarifi- 
cation of  the  questions  which  you  raised. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hamilton  Robinson 
Director,  Otiice  of  Controls 
Bert  Andrews, 

Chief  Correspondent, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Dillon  S.  Myer  Appointed  President 
off  ilAA 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  announced  on 
December  11  the  appointment  of  Dillon  S.  Myer 
as  president  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- American 
Affairs,  effective  on  or  before  January  1,  1948,  by 
action  of  its  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Myer  is  re- 
tiring as  Commissioner  of  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, a  post  that  he  has  held  since  August 
1946. 

The  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  a  U.S. 
Government  corporation  under  the  Department  of 
State,  is  chai-ged  with  carrying  out  cooperative 
programs  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  governments  of  the  other  American 
republics  in  the  fields  of  health  and  sanitation, 
food  supply,  and  education.  It  was  created  on 
March  31,  1942,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Co- 
ordinator of  Inter-American  Affairs  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  State  on  May  20, 1946, 
when  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  went  out  of 
existence. 

Mr.  Myer  will  replace  Col.  Arthur  R.  Harris, 
whose  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Burma 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Burma,  So 
Nyun,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  President 
on  December  10,  1947.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor's remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  958  of  December 
10,  1947. 

Sweden 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Sweden, 
Herman  Eriksson,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  December  9,  1947.  For  texts  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  954  of  De- 
cember 9, 1947. 

Closed  Area  Under  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act 

Proclamation  2758  (12  Federal  Register  8039), 
designating  as  closed  area  certain  lands  and  waters 
within,  adjacent  to,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sanibel 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Florida,  was  issued  by 
the  President  on  December  2,  1947. 
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tional Acts  Series  1639.     Pub.  2926.     37  pp.     15«(. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soutli  Africa  and  agreement  effected 
by  exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Cape  Tovra  May  23, 
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restoration  of  German  production,  to  the  well-being  of 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  following  article  of  interest  to  readers  of  tlie 
BlTLLETiN  appeared  in  the  December  6,  1947,  issue 
of  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  a  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  OflSce,  for  15  cents  each: 

"British  Advertising  Changes  Under  Impact 
of  New  Conditions",  by  M.  A.  Colebrooli,  second 
secretary  and  consul,  American  Embassy, 
London. 

Agriculture  in  the  Americas 

The  following  article  of  interest  to  readers  of 
the  BtJLLEJTiN  appeared  in  the  December  1947  issue 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  a  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  copies  of 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  OfBce,  for  10 
cents  each : 

"Quinoa — Ancient  Food  Crop  in  South 
America",  by  Hugo  W.  Alberts,  agricultural 
attach^,  American  Consulate  General,  Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador. 
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Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Taipei  (Taihoku),  Taiwan 
(Formosa),  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Consulate  General 
on  November  22,  1947. 


Confirmations 

On  December  8, 1947,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 
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To  be  American  Ambassadors  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  countries  indicated:  Walter  J.  Donnelly, 
to  Venezuela ;  H.  Freeman  Matthews,  to  Sweden ;  Paul  H. 
Ailing,  to  Pakistan;  Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  to  Costa  Rica; 
J.  Klahr  Huddle,  to  Burma. 

To  be  American  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  countries  indicated :  Donald  R. 
Heath,  to  Bulgaria;  James  Hugh  Keeley,  Jr.,  to  the  Re- 
public of  Syria. 


Congress — Continued  from  page  121S 

H.  Res.  296,  a  resolution  creating  a  special  committee  on 

foreign  aid.     H.  Rept.  1148,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.     ill,  10  pp. 

Petroleum  Requirements  and  Availabilities.  Prelimi- 
nary Report  Five  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  For- 
eign Aid,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  296,  a  resolution  creating  a 
special  committee  on  foreign  aid.  H.  Rept.  1149,  80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     ill,  10  pp. 

United  States  Steel  Requirements  and  Availabilities  as 
They  Affect  European  Needs  for  Interim  Aid.  Prelimi- 
nary Report  Six  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  296,  a  resolution  creating  a 
special  committee  on  foreign  aid.  H.  Rept.  1150,  80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     ill,  15  pp. 

Coal  Requirements  and  Availabilities.  Preliminary 
Report  Seven  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  296,  a  resolution  creating  a  special 
committee  on  foreign  aid.  H.  Rept.  1151,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.     iii,  14  pp. 

Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  Communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  First  Re- 
port to  Congress  on  Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  for 
the  Period  Ended  September  30,  1947.  H.  Doe.  440,  80th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  v,  53  pp.  [Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 2957.] 

First  Report  to  Congress  on  the  United  States  Foreign 
Relief  Program.  Message  From  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  First  Quarterly  Report  of 
Expenditures  and  Activities  Under  the  United  States  For- 
eign Relief  Program  for  the  Period  Ended  September  30, 
1947.  H.  Doc.  466,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  v,  47  pp.  [De- 
partment of  State  publication  2985.] 
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A  Program  for  United  States  Aid  to  European  Recovery 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 
December  19,  1947 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  principal  concern  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  the  creation  of  conditions  of  enduring 
peace  throughout  the  world.  In  company  with 
other  peace-loving  nations,  the  United  States  is 
striving  to  insure  that  there  will  never  be  a  World 
War  III.  In  the  words  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  are  "determined  to  save  suc- 
ceeding generations  from  the  scourge  of  war." 

We  seek  lasting  peace  in  a  world  where  freedom 
and  justice  are  secure  and  where  there  is  equal 
opportunity  for  the  economic  well-being  of  aU 
peoples. 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
have  supported  that  organization  at  all  times  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  and  we  have  advanced  a 
number  of  proposals  for  increasing  its  effective- 
ness in  maintaining  peace  and  security  and  in 
establishing  the  economic,  social  and  moi'al  foun- 
dations of  peace. 

We  are  working  in  the  United  Nations  toward 
the  limitation  and  control  of  armaments  and,  in  a 
step  without  precedent  or  parallel,  have  offered  to 
place  our  most  powerful  weapon  under  interna- 
tional control  provided  that  other  nations  agree  to 
effective  and  enforceable  safeguai-ds  against  its 
use  for  destructive  purposes. 

The  United  States,  in  the  conviction  that  a  pre- 
requisite to  peace  in  the  future  is  the  just  settle- 
ment of  past  diffei'ences,  has  labored  to  obtain  fair 
and  workable  treaties  of  peace  for  former  enemy 
states  so  that  they  may  resume  their  places  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in  world- 
wide efforts  to  pi'omote  industrial  and  agricultural 
reconstruction  and  a  revival  of  world  commerce, 
for  we  know  that  enduring  peace  must  be  based 
upon  increased  production  and  an  expanding 
flow  of  goods  and  materials  among  nations  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 
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Since  the  surrender  of  the  Axis  powers,  we  have 
provided  more  than  $15  billion,  in  the  form  of 
grants  and  loans,  for  aid  to  victims  of  the  war,  to 
prevent  starvation,  disease,  and  suffering;  to  aid 
in  the  restoration  of  transportation  and  com- 
munications ;  and  to  assist  in  rebuilding  war-dev- 
astated economies.  This  assistance  has  averted 
stark  tragedy  and  has  aided  progress  toward  re- 
covery in  many  areas  of  the  world. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  abundantly  demonstrated  their 
desire  for  world  peace  and  the  freedom  and  well- 
being  of  all  nations. 

We  must  now  make  a  grave  and  significant 
decision  relating  to  our  further  efforts  to  create 
the  conditions  of  peace.  We  must  decide  whether 
or  not  we  will  complete  the  job  of  helping  the  free 
nations  of  Europe  to  recover  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  war.  Our  decision  will  determine  in 
large  part  the  future  of  the  people  of  that  conti- 
nent. It  will  also  determine  in  large  part  whether 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  can  look  forward 
with  hope  to  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future  as 
independent  states,  or  whether  they  must  live  in 
poverty  and  in  fear  of  selfish  totalitarian  aggres- 
sion. 

Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
European  Recovery 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  United  States 
that  European  recovery  be  continued  to  ultimate 
success.  The  American  tradition  of  extending  a 
helping  hand  to  people  in  distress,  our  concern 
for  the  building  of  a  healthy  world  economy 
which  can  make  possible  ever-increasing  stand- 
ards of  living  for  our  people,  and  our  overwhelm- 
ing concern  for  the  maintenance  of  a  civilization 
of  free  men  and  free  institutions,  all  combine  to 
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give  US  this  great  interest  in  European  recovery. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  shown, 
by  generous  contributions  since  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties, their  great  sympathy  and  concern  for  the 
many  millions  in  Europe  who  underwent  the  trials 
of  war  and  enemy  occupation.  Our  sympathy  is 
undiminished,  but  we  know  that  we  cannot  give 
relief  indefinitely,  and  so  we  seek  practical  meas- 
ures which  will  eliminate  Europe's  need  for 
further  relief. 

Considered  in  terms  of  our  own  economy,  Euro- 
pean recovery  is  essential.  The  last  two  decades 
have  taught  us  the  bitter  lesson  that  no  economy, 
not  even  one  so  strong  as  our  own,  can  remain 
healthy  and  prosperous  in  a  world  of  poverty 
and  want. 

In  the  past,  the  flow  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  products  between  Western  Europe, 
Latin  America,  Canada  and  the  United  States 
has  integrated  these  areas  in  a  great  trading 
system.  In  the  same  manner.  Far  Eastern  exports 
to  the  United  States  have  helped  pay  for  the  goods 
shipped  from  Europe  to  the  Far  East.  Europe 
is  thus  an  essential  part  of  a  world  trading  net- 
work. The  failure  to  revive  fully  this  vast  trad- 
ing system,  which  has  begun  to  function  again 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  would  result  in  economic 
deterioration  throughout  the  world.  The  United 
States,  in  common  with  other  nations,  would 
suffer. 

Our  deepest  concern  with  European  recovery, 
however,  is  that  it  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  civilization  in  which  the  American  way 
of  life  is  rooted.  It  is  the  only  assurance  of  the 
continued  independence  and  integrity  of  a  group 
of  nations  who  constitute  a  bulwark  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  justice  and  the  dignity  of  the 
individual. 

The  economic  plight  in  which  Europe  now  finds 
itself  has  intensified  a  political  struggle  between 
those  who  wish  to  remain  free  men  living  under 
the  rule  of  law  and  those  who  would  use  economic 
distress  as  a  pretext  for  the  establishment  of  a 
totalitarian  state. 

The  next  few  years  can  determine  whether  the 
free  countries  of  Europe  will  be  able  to  preserve 
their  heritage  of  freedom.  If  Europe  fails  to 
recover,  the  peoples  of  these  countries  might  be 
driven  to  the  philosophy  of  despair— the  philos- 
ophy which  contends  that  their  basic  wants  can 
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be  met  only  by  the  surrender  of  their  basic  rights 
to  totalitarian  control. 

Such  a  turn  of  events  would  constitute  a  shat- 
tering blow  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  world.  It 
might  well  compel  us  to  modify  our  own  economic 
system  and  to  forego,  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
security,  the  enjoyment  of  many  of  our  freedoms 
and  privileges. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  United  States  has 
so  vital  an  interest  in  strengthening  the  belief  of 
the  people  of  Europe  that  freedom  from  fear  and 
want  will  be  achieved  under  free  and  democratic 
governments. 

Origins  of  tlie  European  Recovery  Program 

The  end  of  the  fighting  in  Europe  left  that  con- 
tinent physically  devastated  and  its  economy  tem- 
porarily paralyzed.  The  immediate  problem  was 
to  prevent  widespread  starvation  and  disease  and 
to  make  a  start  toward  economic  recovery.  In 
the  first  year  and  a  half  after  V-E  day,  the  people 
of  Western  Europe,  by  their  own  diligent  efforts 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations,  made  remarkable  progress  toward  these 
objectives. 

At  the  beginning  of  1947,  however,  they  were 
still  short  of  the  goal  of  economic  recovery.  Their 
difficulties  were  greatly  increased  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  chiefly  by  a  bitter  winter  followed  by 
floods  and  droughts,  which  cut  Western  Europe's 
grain  crop  to  the  lowest  figure  in  generations  and 
hampered  production  of  many  other  products. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  clear  by  last  spring  that 
Europe  had  achieved  sufficient  political  and  eco- 
nomic stability  to  make  possible  an  overall  plan  for 
recovery. 

European  recovery  is  essentially  a  problem  for 
the  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  therefore  apparent 
that  it  could  not  be  solved,  even  with  outside  aid, 
unless  the  European  nations  themselves  would  find 
a  joint  solution  and  accept  joint  responsibility  for 
its  execution.  Such  a  cooperative  plan  would 
serve  to  release  the  full  productive  resources  of 
Europe  and  provide  a  pi'oper  basis  for  measuring 
the  need  and  effectiveness  of  further  aid  from  out- 
side Europe,  and  in  particular  from  the  United 
States. 

These  considerations  led  to  the  suggestion  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  June  5,  1947,  that  further 
help  from  the  United  States  should  be  given  only 
after  the  countries  of  Europe  had  agreed  upon  their 
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basic  requirements  and  the  steps  which  they  would 
take  in  order  to  give  proper  effect  to  additional  aid 
from  us. 

In  response  to  this  suggestion,  representatives  of 
sixteeli  European  nations  assembled  in  Paris  in 
July,  at  the  invitation  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments,  to  draw  up  a  cooperative  progi-am  of 
European  recovery.  They  formed  a  Committee 
of  European  Economic  Cooperation.  The  coun- 
tries represented  were :  Austria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Lux- 
embourg, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Although  Western  Germany  was  not 
formally  represented  on  the  Committee,  its  require- 
ments as  well  as  its  ability  to  contribute  to  Euro- 
pean economic  recovery  were  considered  by  the 
Committee. 

The  Recovery  Program  Proposed  by  the 
European  Countries 

The  report  of  the  European  Committee  was 
transmitted  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  late  in  September.  The  report  describes 
the  present  economic  situation  of  Europe  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  participating  countries  can 
solve  their  problem  by  individual  and  joint  efforts. 
After  taking  into  account  these  recovery  efforts, 
the  report  estimates  the  extent  to  which  the  six- 
teen countries  will  be  unable  to  pay  for  the  im- 
ports they  must  have. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  peoples  of  West- 
ern Europe  depend  for  their  support  upon  in- 
ternational trade.  It  has  been  possible  for  some 
270  million  people,  occupying  this  relatively  small 
area,  to  enjoy  a  good  standard  of  living  only  by 
manufacturing  imported  raw  materials  and  ex- 
porting the  finished  products  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  must  also  import  foodstuffs  in  large 
volume,  for  there  is  not  enough  farm  land  in 
Western  Europe  to  support  its  population  even 
with  intensive  cultivation  and  with  favorable 
weather.  They  cannot  produce  adequate  amounts 
of  cotton,  oil  and  other  raw  materials.  Unless 
these  deficiencies  are  met  by  imports,  the  produc- 
tive centers  of  Europe  can  function  only  at  low 
efficiency,  if  at  all. 

In  the  past  these  necessary  imports  were  paid 
for  by  exports  from  Europe,  by  the  performance 
of  services  such  as  shipping  and  banking,  and  by 
income   from  capital  investments  abroad.     All 
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these  elements  of  international  trade  were  so  badly 
disrupted  by  the  war  that  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  have  been  unable  to  produce  in  their  own 
countries,  or  to  purchase  elsewhere,  the  goods  es- 
sential to  their  livelihood.  Shortages  of  raw  ma- 
terials, productive  capacity,  and  exportable  com- 
modities have  set  up  vicious  circles  of  increasing 
scarcities  and  lowered  standards  of  living. 

The  economic  recovery  of  Western  European 
countries  depends  upon  breaking  through  these 
vicious  circles  by  increasing  production  to  a  point 
where  exports  and  services  can  pay  for  the  im- 
ports they  must  have  to  live.  The  basic  problem 
in  making  Europe  self-supporting  is  to  increase 
European  production. 

The  sixteen  nations  presented  in  their  report  a 
recovery  program  designed  to  enable  them,  and 
Western  Germany,  to  become  economically  self- 
supporting  within  a  period  of  four  years  and  there- 
after to  maintain  a  reasonable  minimum  standard 
of  living  for  their  people  without  special  help 
from  others.  The  program  rests  upon  four  basic 
points : 

(1)  A  strong  production  effort  by  each  of  the 
participating  countries. 

(2)  Creation  of  internal  financial  stability  by 
each  country. 

(3)  Maximum  and  continuing  cooperation 
among  the  participating  countries. 

(4)  A  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  participat- 
ing countries'  trading  deficit  with  the  American 
continents,  particularly  by  increasing  European 
exports. 

The  nations  represented  on  the  European  Com- 
mittee agreed  at  Paris  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  achieve  these  four  aims.  They  agreed 
to  take  definite  measures  leading  to  financial,  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  stability,  the  reduction  of 
trade  barriers,  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  the  free 
movement  of  persons  within  Europe,  and  a  joint 
effort  to  use  their  common  resources  to  the  best 
advantage. 

These  agreements  are  a  source  of  great  encour- 
agement. When  the  representatives  of  sixteen 
sovereign  nations,  with  diverse  peoples,  histories 
and  institutions,  jointly  determine  to  achieve 
closer  economic  ties  among  themselves  and  to  break 
away  from  the  self-defeating  actions  of  narrow 
nationalism,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  recovery 
appear  less  formidable. 
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The  report  takes  into  account  the  productive 
capacities  of  the  participating  nations  and  their 
ability  to  obtain  supplies  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  also  takes  into  account  the  possibilities 
of  obtaining  funds  through  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  through  pri- 
vate investment,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  sale 
of  existing  foreign  assets.  The  participating 
countries  recognized  that  some  commodities,  par- 
ticularly food,  will  remain  scarce  for  years  to  come, 
and  the  diet  they  have  set  as  their  goal  for  1951 
is  less  adequate  in  most  cases  than  their  pre-war 
diet.  The  report  assumes  that  many  countries  will 
continue  restrictions  on  the  distribution  of  short- 
age items  such  as  food,  clothing  and  fuel. 

When  all  these  factors  had  been  considered,  the 
European  Committee  concluded  that  there  will 
still  be  a  requirement  for  large  quantities  of  food, 
fuel,  raw  materials  and  capital  equipment  for 
which  the  financial  resources  of  the  participating 
countries  will  be  inadequate.  With  successful  exe- 
cution of  the  European  recovery  program,  this 
requirement  will  diminish  in  each  of  the  four  years 
ahead,  and  the  Committee  anticipated  that  by  1952 
Europe  could  again  meet  its  needs  without  special 
aid. 

Appraisal  of  the  European  Problem 

The  jjroblem  of  economic  recovery  in  Western 
Europe  is  basically  of  the  character  described  in 
the  report  of  the  sixteen  nations.  A  successful 
European  recovery  program  will  depend  upon  two 
essentials.  The  first  is  that  each  nation  separately 
and  all  the  nations  together  should  take  vigorous 
action  to  help  themselves.  The  second  essential  is 
that  sufficient  outside  aid  should  be  made  available 
to  provide  the  margin  of  victory  for  the  recovery 
program. 

The  necessary  imports  which  the  sixteen  coun- 
tries cannot  finance  without  assistance  constitute 
only  a  small  proportion,  in  terms  of  value,  of  their 
total  national  production — some  5  per  cent  over 
the  four  years  of  the  program.  These  imports, 
however,  are  of  crucial  importance  in  generating 
recovery.  They  represent  the  difference  between 
ever-deepening  stagnation  and  progressive  im- 
provement. 

Most  of  the  necessary  outside  aid,  if  it  is  to 
come  at  all,  must  come  from  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  simple  fact  that  we  are  the  only  nation  with 
sufficient  economic  strength  to  bridge  the  tempo- 
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rary  gap  between  minimum  European  needs  and 
war-diminished  European  resources. 

We  expect  that  other  countries  which  have  it 
within  their  power  will  also  give  what  assistance 
they  can  to  Europe.  Canada,  for  example,  has 
been  lending  assistance  to  Europe  fully  as  great  in 
proportion  to  its  capacity  as  that  which  we  have 
given.  We  also  expect  that  the  international  in- 
stitutions, particularly  the  International  Bank, 
will  provide  such  assistance  as  they  can  within 
their  charters.  But  the  fact  remains — only  the 
United  States  can  provide  the  bulk  of  the  aid 
needed  by  Europe  over  the  next  four  years. 

It  is  necessarily  a  complex  and  difficult  task  to 
determine  the  extent  and  nature  of  this  aid. 

In  some  respects,  the  situation  has  changed  sig- 
nificantly since  the  report  of  the  sixteen  countries 
was  completed.  Some  of  these  changes  have  been 
unfavorable,  including  price  increases  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  where  Europe 
makes  puixhases,  a  serious  drought  in  Europe,  and 
aggressive  activities  by  communists  and  commu- 
nist-inspired groups  aimed  directly  at  the  preven- 
tion of  European  recovery. 

There  have  also  been  favorable  changes.  In  the 
last  few  months  coal  production  in  the  Ruhr  dis- 
trict of  Western  Germany  has  increased  from 
230,000  tons  a  day  to  290,000  tons  a  day.  Simi- 
larly, coal  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
risen  markedly  in  recent  weeks.  Irpn  and  steel 
production  has  correspondingly  increased.  Such 
increases  in  production,  which  lie  at  the  heart  of 
industrial  recovery,  are  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance. 

Further  changes  in  the  situation,  now  mipre- 
dictable,  are  to  be  expected  as  European  recovery 
progresses. 

All  our  plans  and  actions  must  be  founded  on  the 
fact  that  the  situation  we  are  dealing  with  is  flex- 
ible and  not  fixed,  and  we  must  be  jirepared  to 
make  adjustments  whenever  necessary. 

Weather  conditions  will  largely  determine 
whether  agricultural  goals  can  be  met. 

Political  events  in  Europe  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  cannot  be  accurately  foreseen.  We  must  not 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  communists  have  an- 
nounced determined  opposition  to  any  effort  to 
help  Europe  get  back  on  its  feet.  There  will  un- 
questionably be  further  incitements  to  strike,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  redressing  the  legitimate  griev- 
ances of  particular  groups,  but  for  the  purpose 
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of  bringing  chaos  in  the  hope  that  it  will  pave  the 
way  for  totalitarian  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  confidence  and  optimism 
are  reestablished  soon,  the  spark  they  provide  can 
kindle  united  efforts  to  a  degree  which  would  sub- 
stantially accelerate  the  progress  of  European 
recoverj'. 

Despite  these  many  imponderables,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  necessary  assistance  by  the  United 
States  can  now  be  determined  within  reasonable 
limits.  We  can  evaluate  the  probable  success  of  a 
bold  concept  of  assistance  to  the  European  econ- 
omy. We  can  determine  the  principles  upon  which 
American  aid  should  be  based.  We  can  estimate 
the  probable  magnitude  of  the  assistance  required 
and  judge  whether  we  can,  safely  and  wisely,  pro- 
vide that  assistance. 

Extensive  consideration  has  been  given  to  these 
problems.  Congressional  committees  and  indi- 
vidual Members  of  the  Congress  have  studied  them 
at  home  and  abroad  during  the  recent  Congres- 
sional recess.  The  report  of  the  European  nations 
has  been  carefully  analyzed  by  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Committees  of  the  Executive  Branch 
and  a  group  of  distinguished  private  citizens  have 
given  their  best  thought  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween Europe's  needs  and  our  resources. 

Program  for  United  States  Aid 

In  the  light  of  all  these  factors,  an  integrated 
progi-am  for  United  States  aid  to  European  recov- 
ery has  been  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
Congress. 

In  developing  this  program,  certain  basic  con- 
siderations have  been  kept  in  mind : 

First,  the  program  is  designed  to  make  genuine 
recovery  possible  within  a  definite  period  of  time, 
and  not  merely  to  continue  relief  indefinitely. 

Second,  the  program  is  designed  to  insure  that 
the  funds  and  goods  which  we  furnish  will  be  used 
most  effectively  for  European  recovery. 

Third,  the  program  is  designed  to  minimize  the 
financial  cost  to  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  imposing  on  the  European  countries 
crushing  financial  burdens  which  they  could  not 
carry  in  the  long  run. 

Fourth,  the  program  is  designed  with  due  re- 
gard for  conserving  the  physical  resources  of  the 
United  States  and  minimizing  the  impact  on  our 
economy  of  furnishing  aid  to  Europe. 
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Fifth,  the  program  is  designed  to  be  consistent 
with  other  international  relationships  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States. 

Sixth,  the  administration  of  the  program  is  de- 
signed to  carry  out  wisely  and  efficiently  this  great 
enterprise  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  shall  discuss  each  of  these  basic  considerations 
in  turn. 

Recovery — Not  Relief 

The  program  is  designed  to  assist  the  partici- 
pating European  countries  in  obtaining  imports 
essential  to  geniune  economic  recovery  which 
they  cannot  finance  from  their  own  resources.  It 
is  based  on  the  expectation  that  with  this  assist- 
ance Eurojjean  recovery  can  be  substantially  com- 
pleted in  about  four  years. 

The  aid  which  will  be  required  from  the  United 
States  for  the  first  fifteen  months — from  April  1, 
1948,  to  June  30,  1949— is  now  estimated  at  $6.8 
billion. 

These  fmids  represent  careful  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  goods  and  services  which  will  be  re- 
quired during  this  period  to  start  Europe  on  the 
road  to  genuine  economic  recovery.  The  Euro- 
pean requirements  as  they  were  stated  in  the  Paris 
report  have  been  closely  reviewed  and  scaled  down- 
ward where  they  appeared  to  include  non-essentials 
or  where  limited  supplies  will  prevent  their  full 
satisfaction. 

The  requirements  of  the  remaining  three  years 
of  the  program  are  moi'e  difficult  to  estimate  now, 
but  they  are  expected  to  decrease  year  by  year  as 
progress  is  made  toward  recovery.  Obviously, 
price  changes,  weather  and  crop  conditions  and 
other  unpredictable  factors  will  influence  the  over- 
all cost  of  our  aid.  Nevertheless,  the  inherent 
nature  of  this  enterprise  and  the  long-range  plan- 
ning necessary  to  put  it  into  effect  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  require  that  this  Government  in- 
dicate its  plans  for  the  duration  and  the  general 
magnitude  of  the  program,  without  committing  it- 
self to  specific  amounts  in  future  years.  The  best 
estimates  we  can  now  make  indicate  that  ajDpro- 
priations  of  about  $10.2  billion  will  be  required  for 
the  last  three  years. 

I  recommend  that  legislation  providing  for 
United  States  aid  in  support  of  the  European  re- 
covery program  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$17  billion  from  April  1,  1948,  to  June  30,  1952. 
Appropriation  for  the  period  from  April  1,  1948, 
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to  June  30,  1949,  should  be  made  in  time  for  the 
progi-am  to  be  put  into  effect  by  April  1,  1948. 
Appropriations  for  the  later  years  should  be  con- 
sidered subsequently  by  the  Congress  on  an  annual 
basis. 

The  funds  we  make  available  will  enable  the 
countries  of  Europe  to  purchase  goods  which  will 
achieve  two  purposes — to  lift  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  Europe  closer  to  a  decent  level,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enlarge  European  capacity  for  pro- 
duction. Our  funds  will  enable  them  to  import 
grain  for  current  consumption,  and  fertilizer  and 
agricultural  machinery  to  increase  their  food  pro- 
duction. They  will  import  fuel  for  current  use, 
and  mining  machinery  to  increase  their  coal  out- 
put. In  addition  they  will  obtain  raw  materials, 
such  as  cotton,  for  current  production,  and  some 
manufacturing  and  transportation  equipment  to 
increase  their  productive  capacity. 

The  industrial  goods  we  supply  will  be  pri- 
marily to  relieve  critical  shortages  at  a  few  strate- 
gic points  which  are  now  curtailing  the  great  pro- 
ductive powers  of  Europe's  industrial  system. 

The  fmidamental  objective  of  further  United 
States  aid  to  European  countries  is  to  help  them 
achieve  economic  self-support  and  to  contribute 
their  full  share  to  a  peaceful  and  pi'osperous  world. 
Our  aid  must  be  adequate  to  this  end.  If  we  pro- 
vide only  half-hearted  and  half-way  help,  our 
efforts  will  be  dissipated  and  the  chances  for  polit- 
ical and  economic  stability  in  Europe  are  likely 
to  be  lost. 

Insuring  Proper  Use  of  United  States  Aid 

A  second  basic  consideration  with  regard  to  this 
program  is  the  means  by  which  we  can  insure  that 
our  aid  will  be  used  to  achieve  its  real  purposes — 
that  our  goods  and  our  dollars  will  contribute  most 
effectively  to  European  recovery.  Appropriate 
agreements  among  the  participating  countries  and 
with  the  United  States  are  essential  to  this  end. 

At  the  Paris  conference  the  European  nations 
pledged  themselves  to  take  specific  individual  and 
cooperative  actions  to  accomplish  genuine  re- 
covery. While  some  modification  or  amplification 
of  these  pledges  may  prove  desirable,  mutual 
undertakings  of  this  nature  are  essential.  They 
will  give  unity  of  purpose  and  effective  coordina- 
tion to  the  endeavors  of  the  peoples  of  the  sixteen 
nations. 


In  addition,  each  of  the  countries  receiving  aid 
will  be  expected  to  enter  into  an  agi'eement  with 
the  United  States  affirming  the  pledges  which  it 
has  given  to  the  other  participating  countries,  and 
making  additional  commitments. 

Under  these  agreements,  each  country  would 
pledge  itself  to  take  the  following  actions,  except 
where  they  are  inapplicable  to  the  country  con- 
cerned : 

(1)  To  promote  increased  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural production  in  order  to  enable  the  partic- 
ipating country  to  become  independent  of  ab- 
normal outside  economic  assistance. 

(2)  To  take  financial  and  monetary  measures 
necessary  to  stabilize  its  currency,  establish  or 
maintain  a  proper  rate  of  exchange,  and  generally 
to  restore  or  maintain  confidence  in  its  monetary 
system. 

(3)  To  cooperate  with  other  participating 
countries  to  reduce  barriers  to  trade  among  them- 
selves and  with  other  countries,  and  to  stimulate 
an  increasing  interchange  of  goods  and  services. 

(4)  To  make  efficient  use,  within  the  framework 
of  a  joint  program  for  European  recovery,  of 
the  resources  of  the  participating  country,  and  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure  efficient  use  in 
the  interest  of  European  economic  recovery  of 
all  goods  and  services  made  available  through 
United  States  aid. 

(5)  To  stimulate  the  production  of  specified  raw 
materials,  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and 
to  facilitate  the  procurement  of  such  raw  ma- 
terials by  the  United  States  for  stockpiling  pur- 
poses from  the  excess  above  the  reasonable  do- 
mestic usage  and  commercial  exjiort  requirements 
of  the  source  country. 

(B)  To  deposit  in  a  special  account  the  local 
curi-ency  equivalent  of  aid  furnished  in  the  form 
of  grants,  to  be  used  only  in  a  manner  mutually 
agreed  between  the  two  governments. 

(7)  To  publish  domestically  and  to  furnish  to 
the  United  States  appropriate  information  con- 
cerning the  use  made  of  our  aid  and  the  progi-ess 
made  under  the  agreements  with  other  participat- 
ing countries  and  with  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  will,  of  course,  retain  the 
right  to  determine  whether  aid  to  any  country 
is  to  be  continued  if  our  previous  assistance  has 
not  been  used  effectively. 
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Financial  Arrangements 

A  third  basic  consideration  in  formulating  the 
program  of  United  States  aid  relates  to  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  under  which  our  aid  is  to  be 
provided. 

One  of  the  problems  in  achieving  the  greatest 
benefit  from  United  States  aid  is  the  extent  to 
•which  funds  should  be  made  available  in  the  form 
of  grants  as  contrasted  with  loans.  It  is  clear 
that  we  should  require  repayment  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program,  in  order  that  no  unnecessary 
burden  be  imposed  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  equally  clear  that  we  should  not 
require  repayment  where  it  would  impose  paralyz- 
ing financial  obligations  on  the  people  of  Europe 
and  thus  defeat  the  basic  purpose  of  making 
Europe  self-supporting. 

Recovery  for  Europe  will  not  be  achieved  until 
its  people  are  able  to  pay  for  their  necessary  im- 
ports with  foreign  exchange  obtained  through  the 
export  of  goods  and  services.  If  they  were  to 
have  additional  burdens  to  bear  in  the  form  of 
interest  and  amortization  payments  in  future 
years,  they  would  have  to  plan  for  an  even  higher 
level  of  exports  to  meet  these  obligations.  This 
would  necessarily  increase  the  requirements  of  the 
recovery  program,  and  delay  the  achievement  of 
economic  stability. 

It  is  also  important  that  an  increasing  portion 
of  the  financial  needs  of  Europe  be  met  by  dollar 
loans  from  the  International  Bank,  and  by  the 
revival  of  private  financing.  This  prospect 
would  be  seriously  jeopardized  if  the  United  States, 
as  part  of  the  recovery  program,  were  to  impose 
all  that  the  traffic  will  bear  in  the  form  of  debt 
obligations. 

I  recommend  that  our  aid  should  be  extended 
partly  in  the  form  of  grants  and  partly  in  the 
form  of  loans,  depending  primarily  upon  the 
capacity  of  each  comitry  to  make  repayments,  and 
the  effect  of  additional  international  debt  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  genuine  recovery.  No 
grants  should  be  made  to  countries  able  to  pay 
cash  for  all  imports  or  to  repay  loans. 

At  a  later  date  it  may  prove  desirable  to  make 
available  to  some  of  the  European  countries  spe- 
cial loans  to  assist  them  in  attaining  monetary 
stability.  I  am  not  now  requesting  authorization 
for  such  loans,  since  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time 
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to  determine  when  or  to  what  extent  such  loans 
should  be  made. 

As  economic  conditions  in  Europe  improve  and 
political  conditions  become  more  stable,  private 
financing  can  be  expected  to  play  an  increasingly 
important  role.  The  recommended  program  of 
United  States  aid  includes  provisions  to  encour- 
age private  financing  and  investments. 

Impact  of  the  United  States  Economy 

A  fourth  basic  consideration  is  the  effect  of  fur- 
ther aid  for  Europe  upon  the  physical  resources 
of  the  United  States  and  upon  our  economy. 

The  essential  import  requirements  of  the  270 
million  people  of  Western  Europe  cover  a  wide 
range  of  products.  Many  of  these  requirements 
can  be  met  by  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
without  substantial  difficulty.  However,  a  num- 
ber of  the  commodities  which  are  most  essential 
to  European  recovery  are  the  same  commodities 
for  which  there  is  an  unsatisfied  demand  in  the 
United  States. 

Sharing  these  commodities  with  the  people  of 
Europe  will  require  some  self-denial  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  our  people 
recognize  the  vital  importance  of  our  aid  program 
and  are  prepared  to  share  their  goods  to  insure 
its  success. 

While  the  burden  on  our  people  should  not  be 
ignored  or  minimized,  neither  should  it  be  exag- 
gerated. The  program  of  aid  to  Europe  which  I 
am  recommending  is  well  within  our  capacity  to 
undertake. 

Its  total  cost,  though  large,  will  be  only  about 
five  percent  of  the  cost  of  our  effort  in  the  recent 
war. 

It  will  cost  less  than  three  percent  of  our  na- 
tional income  during  the  life  of  the  program. 

As  an  investment  toward  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  world  and  toward  the  realization  of  hope 
and  confidence  in  a  better  way  of  life  for  the  fu- 
ture, this  cost  is  small  indeed. 

A  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  appointed  last  sum- 
mer to  study  the  effect  of  a  foreign  aid  program 
upon  the  natural  resources  of  our  country.  Its 
study  has  shown  that  our  resources  can  safely  meet 
the  demands  of  a  program  such  as  I  am  now  rec- 
ommending. Such  demands  could  not,  however, 
be  supplied  indefinitely.  Our  program  of  aid  to 
Europe  recognizes  this  fact.  Our  exports  to 
Europe  will  decrease  during  the  succeeding  years 
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of  the  program  as  trade  is  revived  along  realistic 
patterns  which  will  make  available  from  other 
sources  an  increasing  share  of  Europe's  require- 
ments. 

Actually,  our  position  with  respect  to  some  raw 
materials  of  which  we  have  inadequate  domestic  re- 
sources will  be  improved  since,  imder  our  program 
of  aid  to  Europe,  an  increased  amount  of  these 
materials  will  be  made  available  to  us. 

During  recent  months  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  impact  of 
foreign  aid  on  our  domestic  economy.  The  Coun- 
cil concluded  that  a  program  of  the  size  now  con- 
templated is  well  within  our  productive  capacity 
and  need  not  produce  a  dangerous  strain  on  our 
economy. 

At  the  same  time,  a  group  of  distinguished  pri- 
vate citizens  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  considered  the  extent  and 
nature  of  foreign  aid  which  the  United  States  can 
and  should  provide.  The  conclusion  of  this  group 
was  that  a  program  of  the  scope  I  am  recom- 
mending is  a  proper,  wise  and  necessary  use  of 
United  States  resources. 

The  reports  submitted  to  me  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  the  committees  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  all  emphasized  that 
specific  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  our 
foreign  aid  program  from  imposing  unnecessary 
burdens  on  our  economy. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  supply  from  its 
own  production  all  the  essential  commodities 
needed  to  meet  European  requirements,  unneces- 
sary scarcities  and  unnecessary  inflationary  pres- 
sures would  be  created  within  our  economy.  It  is 
far  wiser  to  assist  in  financing  the  procurement  of 
certain  of  these  commodities  from  other  countries, 
particularly  the  other  food-producing  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  funds  we  make 
'available  to  aid  European  recovery  therefore 
should  not  be  restricted  to  purchases  within  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  proposed  program  of  aid  to  Europe, 
the  total  exports  to  the  whole  world  from  this 
country  during  the  next  year  are  expected  to  be 
no  greater  than  our  total  exports  during  the  past 
twelve  months. 

This  level  of  exports  will  nevertheless  have  an 
important  impact  on  our  markets.    The  measures 
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I  have  already  projjosed  to  the  Congress  to  fight 
general  domestic  inflation  will  be  useful,  as  well, 
in  cushioning  the  impact  of  the  European  aid 
program. 

The  effect  of  aid  to  Europe  upon  our  economy, 
as  well  as  its  financial  cost,  will  be  significantly 
affected  by  the  arrangements  we  make  for  meeting 
shijDping  requirements. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  will  be  served 
best  by  permitting  the  sale  or  temporary  transfer 
of  some  of  our  war-built  merchant  ships  to  the 
European  countries.  Because  of  world  steel 
shortages,  the  sale  or  temporary  transfer  of  ships 
should  be  linked  with  a  reduction  or  deferment  of 
the  projected  shipbuilding  schedules  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries.  These  arrangements  should 
be  consistent  with  their  long-range  merchant 
marine  requirements.  They  should  also  be  con- 
sistent with  our  long-range  objectives  of  maintain- 
ing an  adequate  merchant  marine  and  shipbuild- 
ing industry  for  the  United  States. 

Making  these  vessels  available  to  the  European 
countries  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  United 
States  aid  both  by  lowering  shipping  costs  and  by 
reducing  the  use  of  scarce  materials  for  new  ship 
construction  overseas. 

Relationship  to  Other  International  Questions 

A  fifth  basic  consideration  is  the  relationship  of 
our  aid  to  the  European  recovery  program  to  other 
international  questions. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  requirements 
and  resources  of  Western  Germany  were  included 
in  the  considerations  of  the  sixteen  countries  at 
Paris.  Our  program  of  United  States  aid  also 
includes  Western  Germany. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  highly  indus- 
trialized areas  of  Western  Germany  can  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  the  general  cooperative  effort 
required  for  European  recovery.  It  is  essential 
that  this  productive  capacity  be  effectively  uti- 
lized, and  it  is  especially  important  that  the  coal 
production  of  the  Ruhr  continue  to  increase 
rapidly. 

Every  precaution  must  of  course  be  taken 
against  a  resurgence  of  military  power  in  Ger- 
many. The  United  States  has  made  clear  on  many 
occasions  its  determination  that  Germany  shall 
never  again  threaten  to  dominate  Europe  or  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  world.     The  inclusion  of 
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Western  Germany  in  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram will  not  weaken  this  determination. 

As  an  occupying  power  in  Western  Germany, 
the  United  States  has  a  responsibility  to  provide 
minimum  essentials  necessary  to  prevent  disease 
and  unrest.  Separate  appropriations  will  be  re- 
quested for  this  purpose  for  the  period  through 
June  30, 1949. 

Above  this  minimum  level,  amounts  needed  to 
assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Western  Germany 
are  included  in  the  over-all  estimates  for  aid  to 
European  recovery. 

Another  significant  area  of  the  world  which  has 
been  considered  in  developing  the  recovery  pro- 
gram is  Eastern  Europe.  A  number  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Eastern  Europe  which  were  invited 
to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence on  Economic  Cooperation  chose  not  to  do  so. 
Their  failure  to  join  in  the  concerted  effort  for 
recovery  makes  this  effort  more  difficult  and  will 
undoubtedly  prolong  their  own  economic  diffi- 
culties. 

This  should  not,  however,  prevent  the  restora- 
tion of  ti-ade  between  Eastern  and  Western  Eu- 
rope to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  areas.  Both 
the  report  of  the  sixteen  nations  and  the  program 
now  submitted  to  the  Congi-ess  are  based  on  the 
belief  that  over  the  next  few  years  the  normal  pat- 
tern of  trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  Eu- 
rope will  be  gradually  restored.  As  this  restora- 
tion of  trade  is  achieved,  the  abnormal  demands  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  particularly  for  food 
and  fuel,  should  diminish. 

The  relationship  between  this  program  and  the 
United  Nations  deserves  special  emphasis  because 
of  the  central  importance  in  our  foreign  policy  of 
support  of  the  United  Nations.  Our  support  of 
European  recovery  is  in  full  accord  with  our  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations.  The  success  of  the 
United  Nations  depends  upon  the  independent 
strength  of  its  members  and  their  determination 
and  ability  to  adhere  to  the  ideals  and  principles 
embodied  in  the  Charter.  The  purposes  of  the 
European  recovery  program  are  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  purposes  of  the  Charter — to  insure 
a  peaceful  world  through  the  joint  efforts  of  free 
nations.  Attempts  by  any  nation  to  prevent  or 
sabotage  European  recovery  for  selfish  ends  are 
clearly  contrary  to  these  purposes. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  carry  out  the  recovery  pro- 
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gram  exclusively  through  the  United  Nations. 
Five  of  the  participating  countries  are  not  yet 
Members  of  the  United  Nations.  Furthermore, 
some  European  Members  are  not  participating  in 
the  program. 

We  expect,  however,  that  the  greatest  practi- 
cable use  will  be  made  of  the  facilities  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  related  agencies  in  the  execution 
of  the  program.  This  view  is  shared  by  all  the 
participating  countries. 

Our  intention  to  undertake  a  program  of  aid 
for  European  recovery  does  not  signify  any  les- 
sening of  our  interest  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 
Instead,  it  is  the  means  by  which  we  can  make  the 
quickest  and  most  effective  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  economic  conditions  through- 
out the  world.  The  workshops  of  Europe,  with 
their  great  reservoir  of  skilled  workera,  must  pro- 
duce the  goods  to  support  peoples  of  many  other 
nations. 

I  wish  to  make  especiall}'  clear  that  our  concen- 
tration on  the  task  in  Western  Europe  at  this  time 
will  not  lessen  our  long-established  interest  in 
economic  cooperation  with  our  neighbors  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  are  first  of  all  a  member 
of  an  American  community  of  nations,  in  which 
cooperative  action,  similar  to  that  which  the 
European  nations  are  now  undertaking,  is  re- 
quired to  increase  production,  to  promote  finan- 
cial stability,  and  to  remove  barriers  to  trade. 
Fortunately  we  in  the  Americas  are  further  ad- 
vanced along  this  road,  but  we  must  not  overlook 
any  opportunity  to  make  additional  progress. 
The  European  recoveiy  program  will  require  pro- 
curement of  supplies  in  many  nations  of  this 
hemisphere.  This  will  act  as  a  stimulant  to  pro- 
duction and  business  activity  and  promote  the  re- 
establishment  of  world  trade  upon  which  the  pros- 
perity of  all  of  us  depends. 

While  our  present  efforts  must  be  devoted  pri- 
marily to  Western  Europe,  as  the  most  important 
area  in  the  world  at  this  time  for  the  future  of 
peace,  we  also  have  a  special  concern  for  the  war 
torn  areas  of  Asia.  In  Japan  and  Korea,  the 
United  States  has  supplied  extensive  aid  to  sup- 
port life  and  commence  reconstruction.  Since  the 
war's  end,  we  have  provided  China  with  varied  and 
important  assistance  which  has  aided  that  nation 
substantially. 

The  United  States  should  continue  to  do  all  it 
appropriately  can  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of 
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economic  stability  as  a  basis  for  recovery  in  the 
Far  East.  Extensive  study  has  been  given  during 
the  last  few  months  to  the  means  by  which  we 
might  best  aid  in  meeting  the  special  needs  for  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  in  China.  I  expect  to  make 
recommendations  on  that  subject  to  the  Congress 
during  its  next  session. 

Administrative  Arrangements 

I  have  set  forth  several  basic  considerations 
which  should  govern  our  aid  to  the  recovery  of 
Europe.  One  further  consideration  which  vitally 
affects  all  the  others  is  the  necessity  for  effective 
administrative  arrangements  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular requirements  of  the  program.  If  the  work 
to  be  done  is  not  well  organized  and  managed,  the 
benefits  of  our  aid  could  be  largely  dissipated. 

The  administration  of  our  aid  will  involve  the 
performance  of  several  major  functions.  The 
needs  of  the  participating  countries  must  be  re- 
viewed in  close  cooperation  with  them.  Continued 
relationships  must  be  maintained  with  the  United 
Nations  and  with  an  organization  of  the  partici- 
pating nations.  The  requirements  for  each  com- 
modity or  service  under  the  program  must  be  care- 
fully evaluated  in  relation  to  United  States  sup- 
plies and  domestic  needs  and  to  the  resources  of 
other  nations  which  can  help.  Decisions  must  be 
reached  as  to  the  best  means  of  supplying  aid  and 
the  conditions  of  aid  for  each  country.  Assistance 
must  be  given  to  facilitate  the  procurement,  trans- 
portation, and  efficient  use  of  goods.  A  constant 
review  must  be  maintained  over  the  use  of  our  aid 
and  the  execution  of  agreements.  The  results  of 
the  program  must  be  evaluated  and  reported  to  all 
concerned — the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
people. 

While  these  activities  are  complex,  they  are  not 
comparable  in  magnitude  or  in  character  to  our 
wartime  supply  activities.  Under  this  program, 
most  of  the  operations  can  be  carried  out  through 
private  channels  and  existing  Government  agen- 
cies. 

Nevertheless,  the  scope  and  importance  of  the 
program  warrant  the  creation  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion to  provide  central  direction  and  leadership. 
I  therefore  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  new 
and  separate  agency,  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  for  this  purpose.  It  should  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  directly  responsible  to  him.     The 
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Administrator  should  be  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  will 
sponsor  the  European  aid  requirements  as  they  are 
reviewed  and  adjusted,  with  other  governmental 
agencies,  to  form  a  practical  program  in  the  light 
of  available  supplies  and  capacities.  The  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration  will  be  respon- 
sible for  initiating  the  approved  program  project 
by  project  and  nation  by  nation  and  for  regula- 
tions as  to  supervision,  cooperative  assistance,  and 
other  policy  matters  which  will  guide  the  program 
at  every  point.  In  keeping  with  the  importance 
and  nature  of  its  task,  the  new  agency  should  have 
flexibility  in  the  determination  of  operating 
methods,  the  use  of  funds,  and  the  hiring  of  key 
personnel. 

The  relationship  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  to  the  existing  governmental  es- 
tablishment is  of  crucial  importance.  In  the 
determination  of  programs  for  the  several  coun- 
tries, the  assessment  of  individual  projects,  and 
many  other  matters  involving  oUr  activities 
abroad,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion must  work  closely  with  the  Department  of 
State.  Similarly,  on  many  actions  affecting  our 
domestic  economy  the  Administration  must  work 
with,  rather  than  supplant,  existing  agencies.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
be  relied  upon  for  any  required  government  action 
in  the  procurement  and  allocation  of  food,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  the  allocation  of 
certain  other  commodities  in  short  supply,  and  for 
continued  administration  of  expoi't  controls.  The 
facilities  of  these  agencies  will  in  some  cases  need 
to  be  strengthened,  but  no  major  changes  in  gov- 
ernmental organization  to  perform  important 
domestic  functions  will  be  required. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  expect  that  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  will  need 
only  a  small  staff.  No  vast  new  agency  or  corpo- 
ration is  needed  to  perform  functions  for  which 
government  facilities  now  exist. 

It  is  essential  to  realize  that  this  program  is 
much  more  than  a  commercial  operation.  It  rep- 
resents a  major  segment  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Day  in  and  day  out  its  operations  will  affect  and 
be  affected  by  foreign  policy  judgments.  We  shall 
be  dealing  with  a  number  of  countries  in  which 
there  are  complex  and  widely  varying  economic 
and  political  situations.    This  program  will  affect 
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our  relationships  with  them  in  matters  far  beyond 
the  outline  of  the  program  itself.  Its  administra- 
tion must  therefore  be  fully  responsive  to  our 
foreign  policy.  The  Administrator  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
decisions  and  actions  affecting  our  foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  activities  in  Europe  under 
the  program  will  constitute  essentially  an  exten- 
sion of  our  present  relationships  with  the  partici- 
pating countries.  In  order  to  maintain  miity  of 
United  States  representation  abroad,  our  am- 
bassador in  each  country  must  retain  responsi- 
bility for  all  matters  requii'ing  contracts  with  the 
government  to  which  he  is  accredited,  including 
operations  under  this  program.  Some  additional 
personnel,  technically  qualified  to  perform  spe- 
cialized functions  arising  out  of  the  program, 
should  be  placed  in  the  embassies  to  represent  and 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  abroad. 

In  addition,  I  reconmiend  that  provision  be 
made  for  a  special  United  States  Representative 
for  the  European  Recovery  Program.  He  would 
represent  the  United  States  at  any  continuing 
organization  of  the  participating  countries  and 
he  would  exercise  general  coordination  of  our 
operations  in  Europe  under  the  program.  He 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  and  have  Ambassa- 
dorial rank.  Because  of  the  joint  interest  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Administrator  in  his 
activities,  the  special  Representative  must  serve 
both  as  the  President  may  direct.  The  activities 
of  this  Representative  in  promoting  mutual  self- 
help  among  the  European  nations  will  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  achieving  the  success  of  the 
European  recovery  program. 

The  administrative  arrangements  I  have  de- 
scribed are  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
job  to  be  done  and  will  provide  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  means  for  its  performance. 

Conclusion 

In  proposing  that  the  Congress  enact  a  program 
of  aid  to  Europe,  I  am  proposing  that  this  Nation 
contribute  to  world  peace  and  to  its  own  security 
by  assisting  in  the  recovery  of  sixteen  countries 
which,  like  the  United  States,  are  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  free  institutions  and  enduring 
peace  among  nations. 

It  is  my  belief  that  United  States  support  of  the 
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European  recovery  program  will  enable  the  free 
nations  of  Europe  to  devote  their  great  energies 
to  the  reconstruction  of  their  economies.  On  this 
depend  the  restoration  of  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  their  peoples,  the  development  of  a 
sound  world  economy,  and  continued  support  for 
the  ideals  of  individual  liberty  and  justice. 

In  providing  aid  to  Europe  we  must  share  more 
than  goods  and  funds.  We  must  give  our  moral 
support  to  those  nations  in  their  struggle  to  re- 
kindle the  fires  of  hope  and  strengthen  the  will 
of  their  peoples  to  overcome  their  adversities.  We 
must  develop  a  feeling  of  teamwork  in  our  com- 
mon cause  of  combating  the  suspicions,  preju- 
dices, and  fabrications  which  undermine  coopera- 
tive effort,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  joint  undertaking  of  the  United  States 
and  a  group  of  European  nations,  in  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, is  proof  that  free  men  can  effectively  join 
together  to  defend  their  free  institutions  against 
totalitarian  pressures,  and  to  promote  better 
standards  of  life  for  all  their  peoples. 

I  have  been  heartened  by  the  widespread  sup- 
port which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
given  to  the  concept  underlying  the  proposed  aid 
to  European  recovery.  Workers,  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen and  other  major  groups  have  all  given 
evidence  of  their  confidence  in  its  noble  purpose 
and  have  shown  their  willingness  to  give  it  full 
support. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
already  given  much  thoughtful  consideration  to 
the  grave  issues  now  before  us.  I  know  that  the 
Congress  will,  as  it  should,  consider  with  great 
care  the  legislation  necessary  to  put  the  program 
into  effect.  This  consideration  should  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that  the  program  may 
become  effective  by  April  1,  1948.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  presenting  my  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  now,  rather  than  awaiting  its  re- 
convening in  January. 

I  recommend  this  program  of  United  States  sup- 
port for  European  recovery  to  the  Congress  in  full 
confidence  of  its  wisdom  and  necessity  as  a  major 
step  in  our  Nation's  quest  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

Haery  S.  Truman 

The  Whtte  House 
Decemler  19,  IQJfl 
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The  London  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 

November  25-December  15, 1947 


REPORT  BY  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL' 
Secretary  of  State 


The  result  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  in  London  was  disappointing. 
I  realize  that  the  many  lengthy  statements  and 
the  frequent  and  fundamental  disagreements  were 
very  confusing  to  the  general  public.  Also,  the 
continuous  accusations  against  the  good  faith,  the 
integrity,  and  the  purposes  of  the  governments  of 
the  western  powers,  particularly  the  United  States, 
necessarily  added  gi-eatly  to  the  confusion.  This 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
these  attacks. 

I  anticipated  great  difficulty  in  reaching  a  com- 
prehensive agreement,  but  I  did  have  a  hope  that 
we  might  take  three  or  four  fundamental  decisions 
which  would  permit  immediate  action  by  the  Four 
Powers  to  alleviate  the  situation  in  Germany  this 
winter  and  greatly  improve  the  prospects  for  all 
of  Europe.  That  we  failed  to  reach  any  such 
agreements  is  the  greatest  disappointment. 

The  United  States  Delegation  went  to  London 
with  an  open  mind,  as  I  had  stated  we  would  in 
Chicago,  but  we  went  with  a  strong  determination 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  division  of  Germany  which 
has  existed  since  the  German  capitulation.  We 
were  also  determined  that  any  agreement  reached 
at  London  should  be  a  genuine  workable  agree- 
ment, and  not  one  which  would  immediately  in- 
volve obstruction  and  frustration  in  the  Allied 
Control  Council  when  it  came  to  be  put  into  effect 
in  Germany. 

I  shall  review  only  briefly  the  interminable  dis- 
cussions during  the  weeks  of  debate  at  London. 
To  us  it  was  but  a  dreary  repetition  of  what  had 
been  said  and  resaid  at  the  Moscow  conference.  I 
shall  endeavor,  however,  to  point  out  the  main  is- 


'  Broadcast  from  Washington  over  all  major  networks 
on  Dec.  19, 1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
This  report  is  also  printed  separately  by  the  Department 
of  State. 
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sues  on  which  the  Conference  deadlocked  and  give 
you  my  estimate  of  the  underlying  reasons. 

The  basic  issue,  as  we  saw  it  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  London  conference,  was  whether  or  not 
the  Allies  could  agree  among  themselves  to  re- 
unite Germany. 

The  issue  in  regard  to  the  Austrian  treaty  was 
even  simpler  and  had  already  emerged  clearly  at 
the  Moscow  conference. 

Because  the  two  main  issues  which  I  have  out- 
lined would  be  the  controlling  factors  in  our  dis- 
cussions, three  of  the  delegations  had  agreed  that 
the  Austrian  treaty  should  be  considered  first  and 
the  economic  principles  to  govern  the  treatment  of 
Germany  as  an  economic  whole  should  come 
second.  We  felt  that  this  order  was  logical  and 
necessary  if  we  were  to  debate  with  any  prospect  of 
success  the  remaining  items  on  our  agenda.  The 
Soviet  Delegation  held  a  different  view  and  in- 
sisted that  questions  on  the  preparation  of  a  Ger- 
man peace  treaty  should  be  given  precedence  over 
the  questions  regarding  immediate  economic  unity 
for  Germany. 

In  order  to  get  the  Conference  started,  it  was 
finally  agreed  to  accept  the  Soviet  request  that 
the  preparation  of  a  German  peace  treaty  should 
be  item  two  on  the  agenda.  As  a  result,  with  the 
exception  of  one  day  of  discussion  of  Austria  and 
the  Austrian  treaty,  it  was  not  until  after  10  days 
of  meetings  that  the  Conference  really  reached 
the  heart  of  the  German  question.  These  first  10 
meetings  were  devoted  to  futile  and  somewhat  un- 
real discussion  of  the  mechanisms  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  eventual  German  peace  treaty  before  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  was  to  be  a 
united  Germany  had  even  been  considered.  There 
was  one  question,  however,  of  real  substance  dur- 
ing this  phase  of  the  discussion  which  had  a  direct 
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application  not  only  to  a  German  peace  treaty  but 
also  to  the  immediate  situation  in  Germany.  This 
■was  the  question  of  the  present  and  future  fron- 
tiers of  the  German  state.  No  serious  considera- 
tion of  a  peace  treaty  could  be  undertaken  without 
first  considering  what  was  to  be  the  area  of  the 
future  German  state.  Thi-ee  delegations  had  al- 
ready expressed  their  agreement  that  the  area  of 
the  Saar  should  be  separated  from  Germany  and 
integrated  into  French  economy.  Mr.  Molotov 
refused  to  commit  his  Government  on  this  point. 

On  this  vital  matter  of  frontiers,  three  delega- 
tions agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a  frontier  com- 
mission or  commissions  to  make  an  expert  study 
of  any  proposed  changes  from  the  prewar  fron- 
tiers. Mr.  Molotov  refused  to  agree.  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  reconcile  his  urgent  insistence 
upon  the  necessity  of  expediting  the  preparation 
for  a  German  peace  treaty  with  his  categoric  re- 
fusal to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  boundary 
commissions,  which  three  delegations  considered 
to  be  an  absolutely  essential  first  step  in  any  serious 
preparation  for  a  future  German  peace  settlement. 

Many  other  questions  concerning  the  actual 
preparation  of  any  peace  treaty  were  discussed 
without  agreement. 

It  was  during  this  stage  of  the  debate  that  Mr. 
Molotov  insisted  that  the  Four  Powers  should 
agree  upon  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  Ger- 
man central  government.  Although  the  United 
States  had  been.  I  believe,  the  first  of  the  four 
occupying  countries  to  suggest  at  Moscow  the  desir- 
ability for  the  earliest  possible  establishment  of  a 
German  provisional  central  government,  it  was 
obvious  that  until  the  division  of  Germany  had 
been  healed  and  conditions  created  for  German 
political  and  economic  unity,  any  central  govern- 
ment would  be  a  sham  and  not  a  reality.  This  view 
was  shared  by  the  other  western  delegations  but 
to  Mr.  Molotov  was  completely  unacceptable. 
This  was  the  first  clear  evidence  of  his  purpose 
to  utilize  the  meeting  as  an  opportunity  for  propa- 
ganda declarations  which  would  be  pleasant  to 
German  ears. 

After  several  days  of  consideration  by  the 
deputies,  the  Austrian  treaty  was  again  brought 
to  the  conference  table  on  December  4.  The  sole 
issue  discussed  was  the  determination  of  what 
were  the  true  German  assets  in  eastern  Austria 
to  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  fully  entitled  by 
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the  Potsdam  agreement.  This  had  been  the 
stumbling  block  in  reaching  final  agreement  on  the 
treaty  draft,  and  it  was  an  issue  which  would  de- 
termine whether  or  not  Austria  would  be  under 
such  complete  economic  domination  by  the  Soviet 
Union  that  it  would  be  virtually  a  vassal  state. 

The  French  had  endeavored  to  break  the  im- 
passe by  submitting  a  compromise  proposal,  but 
this  was  categorically  refused  by  the  Soviet  Dele- 
gate. In  the  last  hour  of  the  final  session  of  the 
Conference,  Mr.  Molotov  indicated  an  apparent 
willingness  to  accept  a  percentage  reduction  in 
the  Soviet  claims,  without  specifying  the  actual 
amount  involved  in  his  proposal.  The  matter  was 
immediately  referred  to  the  deputies,  and  I  was 
informed  just  prior  to  my  departure  from  Eng- 
land that  the  Soviet  Government  would  submit 
later  a  detailed  proposition. 

It  was  not  until  the  tenth  meeting  that  the  Con- 
ference finally  came  to  the  heart  of  the  problem — 
to  a  consideration  of  the  harsh  realities  of  the 
existing  situation  in  Germany. 

Several  more  days  were  to  elapse,  however,  be- 
fore the  Council  really  came  to  grips  with  these 
realities.  Discussions  of  procedure — of  what 
document  to  discuss — again  intervened  to  delay 
our  work.  However,  on  Monday,  December 
eighth,  the  procedural  issues  were  resolved,  and 
the  Council  began  the  consideration  of  the  funda- 
mental issues  which  eventually  led  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session  without  agreement. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  indicate  briefly  what  those 
issues  were  without  reciting  the  involved  and  pro- 
longed discussions  over  individual  items. 

The  general  issue  was  simple.  It  was  whether 
or  not  Germany  was  to  continue  divided  or 
whether  the  Allies  could  agree  to  recreate  a  unified 
Germany.  Unless  this  could  be  achieved,  all  other 
questions  relating  to  Germany  would  remain 
academic. 

Wliat  then  were  the  particular  obstacles  to  the 
achievement  of  German  economic  and  political 
unity  ? 

The  United  States  Delegation  considered  that 
there  were  certain  fundamental  decisions  which 
the  four  occupying  powers  should  take  if  German 
unity  was  to  be  achieved.    These  were : 

1.  Tlie  elimination  of  the  artificial  zonal  bar- 
riers to  permit  free  movement  of  persons,  ideas, 
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and  goods  throughout  the  whole  territory  of  Ger- 
many. 

2.  The  relinquishment  by  the  occupying  powers 
of  ownership  of  properties  in  Germany  seized 
under  the  guise  of  reparations  without  Four  Power 
agreement. 

3.  A  currency  reform  involving  the  introduction 
of  new  and  sound  currency  for  all  Germany. 

4.  A  definite  determination  of  the  economic 
burdens  which  Germany  would  be  called  upon  to 
bear  in  the  future,  that  is,  the  costs  of  occupation, 
rejjayment  of  sums  advanced  by  the  occupying 
powers,  and  reparations. 

5.  An  over-all  export-import  plan  for  all  of 
Germany. 

When  these  basic  measures  have  been  put  into 
effect  by  the  occupying  powers,  then  the  establish- 
ment under  proper  safeguards  of  a  provisional 
govermnent  for  all  Germany  should  be  undertaken. 

Separations  soon  emerged  as  a  key  issue.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  not  fully  familiar  with  past 
negotiations  on  this  subject,  I  wish  to  explain  that 
a  definite  agreement  had  been  concluded  two  years 
ago  at  Potsdam  that  reparation  payments  would 
be  made  by  the  transfer  of  surplus  capital  assets, 
that  is,  factories,  machinery,  and  assets  abroad, 
and  not  by  payments  from  time  to  time  out  of  the 
daily  output  of  German  production.  One  reason 
for  this  decision  was  to  avoid  an  issue  that  would 
continue  through  the  years  between  Germany  and 
the  Allies  and  between  the  Allies  themselves  con- 
cerning her  ability  to  pay  and  the  actual  value 
of  payments  which  had  been  made  in  goods.  Also, 
it  was  clearly  evident  that  for  many  years  Germany 
would  be  involved  in  a  desperate  struggle  to  build 
up  sufficient  foreign  trade  to  pay  for  the  food  and 
other  items  on  which  she  will  be  dependent  from 
outside  sources.  The  best  example  of  this  phase 
of  the  situation  that  I  can  give  is  the  present  neces- 
sity for  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
pay  out  some  700  millions  a  year  to  provide  the 
food  and  other  items  to  prevent  starvation  and 
rather  complete  disintegration  of  that  portion  of 
Germany  occupied  by  our  forces. 

In  other  words,  reparations  from  current  pro- 
duction— that  is,  exports  of  day-to-day  German 
production  with  no  return — could  be  made  only  if 
the  countries  at  present  supplying  Germany — 
notably  the  United  States — foot  the  bill.  We  put 
in  and  the  Russians  take  out.    This  economic 
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truth,  however,  is  only  one  aspect  of  Soviet  repara- 
tion claims.  In  the  eastern  zone  of  Germany  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  taking  reparations  from 
current  production  and  has  also,  under  the  guise 
of  reparation,  seized  vast  holdings  and  formed 
them  into  a  gigantic  trust  embracing  a  substantial 
part  of  the  industry  of  that  zone.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  type  of  monopolistic  strangle  hold 
over  the  economic  and  political  life  of  eastern 
Germany  which  makes  that  region  little  more  than 
a  dependent  province  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
very  strong  reason,  in  my  opinion,  for  our  failure 
to  agree  at  London  was  the  Soviet  determination 
not  to  relax  in  any  way  its  hold  on  eastern  Ger- 
many. Acceptance  of  their  claims  for  reparations 
from  current  production  from  the  western  zones 
would  extend  that  strangle  hold  over  the  future 
economic  life  of  all  Germany. 

The  Soviet  position  was  nowhere  more  clearly 
indicated  than  by  Mr.  Molotov's  categoric  refusal 
to  furnish  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  with 
information  concerning  the  reparations  already 
taken  from  the  eastern  zone,  or  indeed  any  infor- 
mation at  all  concerning  the  situation  there,  until 
full  agreements  had  been  reached.  In  effect  we 
were  to  tell  them  what  has  occurred  in  the  western 
zones,  which  we  had  already  done,  and  they  tell 
us  nothing.  That  refusal  to  provide  information 
absolutely  essential  for  decisions  as  to  the  organi- 
zation of  German  unity  would  by  itself  have  made 
any  agreement  impossible.  A  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  Soviet  position  in  this  matter  was  their 
carping  criticism  of  the  economic  procedure  in  our 
zones,  which  we  freely  publish  for  the  world  to 
read,  while  virtually  in  the  same  breath  blandly 
refusing  to  provide  any  data  at  all  concerning 
their  zone. 

It  finally  became  clear  that  we  could  make  no 
progress  at  this  time — that  there  was  no  apparent 
will  to  reach  a  settlement  but  only  an  interest  in 
making  more  and  more  speeches  intended  for  an- 
other audience.  So  I  suggested  that  we  adjourn. 
No  real  ground  was  lost  or  gained  at  the  meeting, 
except  that  the  outlines  of  the  problems  and  the 
obstacles  are  much  clearer.  We  cannot  look  for- 
ward to  a  unified  Germany  at  this  time.  We  must 
do  the  best  we  can  in  the  area  where  our  influence 
can  be  felt. 

All  must  recognize  that  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  are  immense.    The  problems  concerned 
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with  the  treaty  settlements  for  Italy  and  the  satel- 
lite countries  were  simi^le  by  comparison,  since 
none  of  those  countries  were  divided  into  zones  of 
occupation  and  all  of  them  had  an  existing  form 
of  government.  Germany  by  contrast  is  subdi- 
vided into  four  pieces — four  zones.  No  trace  of 
national  government  remains. 

There  is  another  and  I  think  even  more  funda- 
mental reason  for  the  frustration  we  have  en- 
countered in  our  endeavor  to  reach  a  realistic 
agreement  for  a  peace  settlement.  In  the  war 
struggle  Europe  was  in  a  large  measure  shattered. 
As  a  result  a  political  vacuum  was  created,  and 
until  this  vacuum  has  been  filled  by  the  restoration 
of  a  healthy  European  community,  it  does  not 
appear  possible  that  paper  agreements  can  assui'e 
a  lasting  peace.  Agreements  between  sovereign 
states  are  generally  the  reflection  and  not  the  cause 
of  genuine  settlements. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason,  I  think,  that  we  en- 
countered such  complete  opposition  to  almost 
every  proposal  the  western  jjowers  agreed  upon. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  recognized  the  situation  in 
its  frank  declaration  of  hostility  and  opposition 
to  the  Euroj^ean  Recovery  Program.  The  success 
of  such  a  progi'am  would  necessarily  mean  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  a  balance  in  which  the  16  western 
nations,  who  have  bound  their  hopes  and  efforts 
together,  would  be  rehabilitated,  strong  in  forms 
of  government  which  guarantee  true  freedom, 
opportunity  to  the  individual,  and  protection 
against  the  terror  of  governmental  tyranny. 

The  issue  is  really  clear-cut,  and  I  fear  there  can 
be  no  settlement  until  the  coming  months  demon- 
strate whether  or  not  the  civilization  of  western 
Europe  will  prove  vigorous  enough  to  rise  above 
the  destructive  effects  of  the  war  and  restore  a 
healthy  society.  Officials  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Parties  openly  predict 
that  this  restoration  will  not  take  place.  We  on 
the  other  hand  are  confident  in  the  rehabilitation 
.of  western  European  civilization  with  its  freedoms. 

Now,  until  the  result  of  this  struggle  becomes 
clearly  apparent,  there  will  continue  to  be  a  very 
real  difficulty  to  resolve,  even  on  paper,  agreed 
terms  for  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  situation  must 
be  stabilized.  Western  nations  at  the  very  least 
must  be  firmly  established  on  a  basis  of  govern- 
ment and  freedoms  that  will  preserve  all  that  has 
been  gained  in  the  past  centuries  by  these  nations 
and  aU  thfit  their  cooperation  promises  for  the 
future. 


STATEMENTS  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL 


United  States  Reiterates  Hope  for  Unified  Germany 
and  Austrian  Independence  > 

[Released  to  the  press  December  15] 

The  United  States  came  to  this  Conference  to 
work  for  a  comj^rehensive  settlement  which  would 
overcome  the  present  division  of  Germany.  It 
hoped  to  obtain  agreement  on  a  treaty  for  Austria 
and  the  reestablishment  of  that  country  as  a  free 
and  independent  state. 

As  regards  Germany  the  United  States  sought 
to  achieve  at  this  meeting  a  solution  which  would 
revive  German  economy  through  economic  imity, 
thus  enabling  Germans  to  contribute  to  the  resto- 
ration of  Europe,  which  has  so  grievously  suffered 
from  German  aggression.  The  United  States 
recognized  that  Germany  in  its  present  state  of 
destitution  would  require  outside  assistance  and 
was  prepared  to  accept  a  fair  share  of  the  burden 
of  such  aid  until  a  unified  Germany  could  become 
self-sustaining. 
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The  Soviet  Delegation,  Friday  evening 
(December  12),  put  forth  a  statement  regarding 
reparations  which,  to  put  it  in  the  simplest  of 
terms,  is  not  at  all  acceptable  to  the  United  States 
Delegation.  That  is  the  situation  as  I  now  under- 
stand it. 

Soviet  Disagreement  on  Fundamental  Principles 
for  Germany  > 

[Released  to  the  press  December  15] 

We  have  reached  quite  evidently  a  fundamental 
difference  regarding  the  question  of  reparations. 
Mr.  Molotov's  last  statement  seemed  to  me  a 
repetition  of  statements  which  we  largely  felt  were 
without  foundation.  Now  at  the  expense  of  some 
repetition  of  the  views  Mr.  Bevin  has  just  stated. 


'  Made  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  on  Dec.  15, 
1947,  at  the  London  meeting. 

'  Statement  made  after  Foreign  Minister  Bevin  had 
spoken  on  Dec.  15  at  the  London  meeting. 
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I  would  like  to  review  the  situation  as  it  is  seen 
by  the  United  States  Delegation. 

The  United  States  hoped  there  would  emerge 
from  this  Conference  the  beginnings  of  a  united 
and  self-respecting  Germany  which  could  find  its 
way  back  to  peace  and  freedom  and  achieve  its 
own  well-being  and  redemption  through  coopera- 
tive effort  with  other  European  countries. 

The  United  States  had  even  higher  hopes  for  an 
Austrian  settlement. 

It  will  be  useful,  I  think,  at  this  point  to  see  just 
where  we  are. 

We  have  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  a  treaty 
for  Austria  because  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
manded for  itself  properties  and  special  privileges 
in  Austria  in  an  amount  and  to  an  extent  which 
far  exceed  any  rightful  claims  and  which  far  ex- 
ceed what  a  free  Austria  can  afford.  If  Soviet 
claims  were  admitted,  it  would  be  at  the  price  of 
Austrian  independence  and  in  violation  of  past 
agreements. 

At  Moscow  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom and  France,  although  differing  in  some  de- 
tails, found  a  common  basis  for  agreement  on  the 
essential  unagi-eed  article  in  the  Austrian  treaty — 
the  problem  of  German  assets.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  in  disagreement.  To  resolve  our  differences 
we  appointed  a  treaty  commission  which  for  five 
months  conferred  in  Vienna  last  summer.  Again 
three  delegations  found  a  common  approach. 
Again  the  Soviet  Union  was  m  disagreement.  At 
the  present  meeting  the  French  Delegation  pre- 
sented a  new  proposal  for  a  concrete  settlement 
which  sought  to  avoid  the  problems  that  had  pre- 
vented agreement.  To  three  delegations  that  pro- 
posal appeared  to  present  a  practical  basis  for  set- 
tlement. On  December  4  it  was  rejected  by  Mr. 
Molotov,  who  added  that  he  had  no  new  proposals 
to  make  on  the  subject.  Thus  the  Soviet  Delega- 
tion has  persistently  blocked  agreement  by  reason 
of  its  unjustified  demands  on  Austria. 

As  regards  Gei-many,  taking  first  the  subject  of 
frontiers,  we  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  what 
we  mean  by  Germany.  Three  delegations  are  in 
accord  that  the  Saar  territory  should  be  detached 
from  Germany  and  economically  integrated  with 
France.    The  Soviet  Union  does  not  agree. 

With  respect  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ger- 
many, the  Potsdam  protocol  cleai'ly  provided  that 
the  "final  delineation  of  the  western  frontier  of 
Poland  should  await  the  peace  settlement". 
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The  United  States  believes  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  establish  a  frontier  which,  while  it 
would  compensate  Poland,  would  not  become  a 
formidable  economic  barrier  preventing  Germany 
access  to  food  and  raw  materials  from  this  eastern 
area  upon  which  it  has  heavily  depended. 

Three  of  the  delegations  agree  that  boundary 
commissions  be  at  once  established  to  examine 
frontier  questions.  The  Soviet  Union  rejects  this 
pi-oposal.  So  we  neither  agree  on  what  Germany 
is  to  be  nor  do  we  agree  on  establishing  commis- 
sions to  study  these  vital  boundary  problems. 

In  examining  the  discussions  on  economic  prin- 
ciples, we  have  progressed  only  in  agreeing  to 
procedures  without  substance. 

We  have  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  sharing 
of  the  financial  burdens.  An  ostensible  agreement 
on  the  equitable  distribution  of  indigenous  re- 
sources is  deprived  of  all  meaning  by  the  Soviet 
demand  for  a  continuation  of  present  Soviet  with- 
drawals of  current  German  production  for 
reparations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  furnish  vitally 
necessary  information  with  respect  to  reparations 
removals.  Thus  we  have  been  asked  to  reach  agree- 
ment while  information  essential  to  such  agi'ee- 
ment  is  withheld  by  the  Soviet  representatives. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  has  refused  to  agree  to 
the  relinquishment  of  property  interests  in  Ger- 
many unilaterally  seized  under  guise  of  repara- 
tions. As  matters  now  stand  a  large  share  of  the 
produce  of  the  eastern  zone  of  Germany  is  drawn 
off  for  the  Soviet  account.  An  important  part  of 
its  industry  has  been  placed  in  a  gigantic  Soviet 
trust  which  enjoys  special  privilege  and  which  is 
put  above  German  law,  presumably  in  perpetuity. 

These  Soviet  practices  in  eastern  Germany  have 
prevented  Germany  from  playing  its  part  in  the 
recovery  of  Europe.  In  fact  they  have  greatly 
increased  the  necessity  for  the  outside  aid  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  enable  western  Germany  to  live. 
Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  representatives  have 
chosen  to  chai'ge  that  this  aid  has  as  its  purpose 
to  use  western  Germany  as  a  "strategic  base  against 
the  democratic  states  of  Europe"  and  to  advance 
"expansionist  aims."  Apart  from  the  complete 
absurility  of  these  charges,  to  discontinue  this  aid 
to  some  40  million  Germans  in  the  U.S.  and  U.K. 
zones  until  they  have  become  self-supporting 
would  doom  them  to  mass  starvation. 
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The  Soviet  Union  demands  reparations  for 
itself  and  Poland  of  10  billion  dollars  at  1938 
values,  which  is  at  least  15  billion  dollars  today. 
These  reparation  payments  to  an  undisclosed 
degree  would  take  the  form  of  current  production 
over  20  years.  This  demand  is  not  in  accoi'dance 
with  the  Potsdam  agreement.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible of  achievement  on  practical  economic 
grounds.  It  implies  the  establishment  of  an  eco- 
nomic power  so  comprehensive  that  it  would  be  in 
reality  a  power  of  life  and  death  over  any  German 
government. 

It  was  accepted  by  all  at  Moscow  that  full  agree- 
ment on  economic  principles  was  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  political  unification.  We  are  un- 
able to  agree  on  what  shall  be  the  area  of  the  Ger- 
man economy;  we  cannot  agree  how  to  make 
German  resources  available  to  Germany  as  a  whole, 
a  condition  prerequisite  to  the  revival  of  German 
economy;  we  are  confronted  with  a  demand  for 
reparations  in  excess  of  the  Potsdam  agi'eement 
which  would  make  a  German  government  sub- 
servient to  its  reparations  creditor.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  agi-eement  can  be  reached  only  under 
conditions  which  would  not  only  enslave  the  Ger- 
man people  but  would  seriously  retard  the  recovery 
of  all  Europe. 

If  real  economic  unity  could  have  bees  estab- 
lished, the  United  States  would  have  been  ready 
for  the  German  people  to  be  immediately  ac- 
corded, under  agreed  controls,  self-government 
with  the  authority,  responsibility,  and  initiative 
this  entails.  But  free  goverimient  cannot  succeed 
under  conditions  of  economic  serfdom.  True  po- 
litical and  economic  unity  would  require  a  free 
movement  of  goods,  persons,  and  ideas  through- 
out Germany  and  the  establishment  of  a  rule  of 
law  and  political  freedom  which  the  occupying 
powers  themselves  would  respect. 

A  German  government  of  any  type  established 
to  function  in  present  conditions  and  under  the 
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supervision  of  a  control  council  reflecting  these 
basic  disagreements  would  be  powerless.  In  such 
circumstances  a  German  government  would  be  only 
a  fai^-ade,  and  its  establishment  would  subtract 
from  rather  than  add  to  a  real  unioii  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  It  is  useless  to  debate  the  character- 
istics of  a  German  government  when  actual  gov- 
ernmental power  would  be  elsewhere. 

The  simple  fact  is,  the  present  division  of  Ger- 
many has  been  caused  by  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  occupying  powers  themselves.  Only 
the  occupying  powers  can  create  German  unity  in 
the  present  circumstances.  That  is  why  the 
United  States  has  consistently  pressed  for  certain 
fundamental  decisions  by  the  occupying  powers 
themselves  as  the  absolutely  essential  first  step  for 
the  achievement  of  a  unified  Germany. 

Three  delegations  at  this  conference  have  regis- 
tered their  willingness  to  take  these  decisions  here 
and  now.   The  Soviet  Union  alone  refuses  to  agree. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  impossible  at  this 
time  to  make  practical  progress.  Therefore,  I  re- 
luctantly conclude  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  a  debate  on  the  other  points  on  our 
agenda;  and  I  suggest  that  the  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers  might  now  consider  adjournment 
of  this  session. 

Proposal  for  Adjournment > 

[Released  to  the  press  December  15] 

I  proposed  the  adjournment,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
therefore  do  not  think  I  have  to  express  myself 
again.  When  we  meet  again,  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  in  an  atmosphere  more  conducive  to  the  set- 
tlement of  our  differences. 


'  Secretary  Marshall's  proposal  for  adjournment  was 
agreeable  to  the  French  Delegation,  following  which  Mr. 
Bevin  raised  the  question  of  the  Austrian  treaty  and 
whether  it  should  be  sent  to  the  deputies  for  further  study. 
It  was  so  decided.  Mr.  Bevin  then  called  for  discussion 
of  the  motion  to  adjourn  and  Secretary  Marshall  made 
the  remarks  above  printed. 


December  28,   1947 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


First  Inter-American  Congress  of  Directors  of 

Tourism  and  Immigration 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  P.  SHAW 


Delegates  from  20  of  the  American  republics  to 
the  First  Inter-American  Congress  of  Directors 
of  Tourism  and  Immigi-ation  met  in  Panama,  Re- 
public of  Panama,  August  4  to  August  9,  1947. 
There  were  nine  observers  representing  the  Pan 
American  Union,  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  (Icao),  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, International  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion, Air  Transport  Association  of  America,  and 
similar  private  organizations  interested  in  trans- 
portation and  tourist  travel,  as  well  as  11  repre- 
sentatives, observers  from  Panamanian  chambers 
of  commerce,  service  clubs,  associations,  travel 
groups,  and  transportation  companies. 

The  calling  of  tlie  Congress  was  authorized  by 
the  President  of  Panama  in  decree  963  of  April 
19,  1947,  for  the  stated  purpose  of  consideration 
and  agreement  upon  means  tending  to  develop  and 
facilitate,  through  uniform  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  movement  of  inter-American  travelers. 
Although  the  Congress  was  convoked  for  the  gen- 
eral purpose  stated,  the  emphasis  during  the  ses- 
sions was  on  the  discussion  of  bona  fide  tourist 
traffic  and  the  adoption  of  an  inter-American  tour- 
ist card.  Early  in  the  discussions  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  meeting  was  really  based  on  pro- 
posals for  the  facilitation  of  tourist  traffic  which 
had  been  made  in  various  inter-American  con- 
ferences and  congresses  since  1920. 

The  inaugural  address  of  the  Congress  was 
made  on  August  4  by  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  Minister 
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for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Panama.  The  permanent 
President  was  Dr.  Manuel  J.  Mendez  G.,  Second 
Secretary  of  the  Panamanian  Foreign  Office- 

Three  principal  conmmittees  were  named  by 
tlie  Congress  as  follows : 

Committee  on  the  Tourist  Card 
Committee  on  Tourism 
Committee  on  Immigration 

The  first  committee  was  the  most  important. 
The  principal  discussions  of  the  Congress  were  on 
the  subject  of  tourist  cards.  The  consensus  among 
the  delegates  was  in  favor  of  action  on  the  prin- 
cipal point,  namely,  the  substitution  of  an  inter- 
American  tourist  card  for  existing  passports  and 
visas  for  bona  fide  tourists.  The  United  States 
Delegation  stated  at  the  first  plenary  session  its 
position  concerning  this  matter  and  made  clear  the 
fact  that,  under  present  conditions  and  existing 
legislation  and  regulations,  the  United  States 
would  have  to  continue  the  enforcement  of  its 
l^resent  requirements  for  the  presentation  of  pass- 
ports, or  documents  in  lieu  of  passports,  and  visas 
by  travelers  to  the  United  States.  It  was  reiter- 
ated during  the  other  plenary  sessions  and  in  com- 
mittee meetings  that  in  principle  the  United  States 
favored  simplification  of  passport  and  visa  pro- 
cedure and  elimination,  so  far  as  possible,  of  re- 
strictions on  nonimmigrant  travel. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  has 
in  recent  months  taken  important  steps  in  the 
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matter  of  simplification  of  documentation  in  con- 
nection with  nonimmigrant  travel;  and  it  was 
further  stated  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pro- 
posed inter-American  tourist  card  and  its  accom- 
panying landing  card  offered  little  or  no  advantage 
over  the  simplified  and  streamlined,  postcard  size, 
noninnnigrant  form  257  now  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  United  States  Immigration 
Service  for  nonimmigrant  travelers. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion that  any  facilities  which  might  be  extended 
to  hona  -fide  tourists  should  be  extended  also  to 
other  noninnnigrant  travelers,  particularly  to  per- 
sons traveling  for  reasons  of  business  or  commer- 
cial negotiations.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this 
principle  had  been  approved  in  the  Meeting  of 
Experts  on  Passport  and  Frontier  Formalities 
called  by  the  United  Nations  to  prepare  for  the 
World  Conference  on  Passport  and  Frontier  For- 
malities held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  April  14  to 
April  25,  1947.  Regardless  of  precedents  and  ar- 
guments presented,  the  Congi-ess  went  on  record 
by  a  majority  vote  as  recommending  that  the  fa- 
cilities proposed  to  be  extended  through  the  inter- 
American  tourist  card  should  be  gi-anted  only  to 
hona  fide  tourists  and  definitely  not  to  other  non- 
immigrant travelers. 

The  accomplisliments  of  the  Congress  were  a 
series  of  recommendations  to  be  presented  through 
the  Panamanian  Foreign  Office  and  through  the 
Pan  American  Union  to  the  various  American 
republics  concerned  as  well  as  to  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  for  possible  adoption.  The  principal 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  the  Tourist 
Card  were : 

1.  That  an  inter-American  tourist  card  be 
adopted  immediately  by  the  21  American  republics 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada ; 

2.  That  the  tourist  card  replace  passports  and 
visas  and  be  issued  for  the  exclusive  use  of  liona 
■fide  tourists ; 

3.  That  the  tourist  card  be  issued  by  the  govern- 
ments concerned  and  their  authorized  agents ; 

4.  That  the  tourist  card  issued  by  any  nation 
be  valid  for  travel  in  all  the  other  American 
republics  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  when  such 
countries  had  adopted  the  proposed  tourist-card 
system ; 

5.  That  countries  adopting  the  card  issue  it 
solely  to  their  own  citizens ; 
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6.  That  each  country  adopting  the  card  admit 
into  its  territory  the  nationals  of  any  other  Ameri- 
can country  to  whom  a  card  had  been  issued,  with- 
out additional  requirements; 

7.  That  each  country  issuing  the  tourist  card 
guarantee  the  reentry  into  its  own  territory  of  its 
own  citizens  to  whom  such  card  had  been  issued. 

8.  That  the  tourist  card  be  issued  upon  certifi- 
cates as  to  health,  good  conduct,  economic  solvency, 
and  proof  of  nationality ; 

9.  That  the  tourist  card  have  a  uniform  format 
which  was  specified  in  the  recommendation  and 
which  would  satisfactorily  identify  the  traveler  as 
well  as  the  issuing  official  and  that  the  card  be  valid 
for  six  months,  renewable  for  additional  periods  of 
the  same  length  (the  validity  of  the  card  was  made 
for  six  months ;  the  recommendation  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  was  that  it  be  made  valid  for 
two  years,  to  be  consistent  with  the  recently  initi- 
ated practice  of  the  Department  of  State  of  giving 
nonimmigrant  visas  such  validity  and  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Geneva  meeting  of  experts  in  April 
of  this  year) ; 

10.  That  a  uniform  tourist  card  be  drawn  up 
by  the  Pan  American  Union  according  to  specifica- 
tions set  out  in  the  resolution  and  presented  to  the 
various  nations  for  adoption ; 

11.  That  the  acceptance  of  a  tourist  card  imply 
the  obligation  of  the  bearer  to  comply  with  the 
laws  of  the  country  he  proposes  to  visit  and  not 
to  intervene  directly  or  indirectly  in  its  internal 
politics ; 

12.  That  the  right  of  American  nations  to 
celebrate  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements  giv- 
ing greater  facilities  in  transit  and  visit,  and  exist- 
ing agreements  giving  greater  advantages,  not  be 
invalidated ; 

13.  That  the  interested  nations  sign  and  ratify 
a  convention  legalizing  the  use  of  the  card  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

The  United  States  Delegation  proposed  and  the 
Congress  approved  a  resolution  that  all  fees  in 
connection  with  the  issuance  of  visas  or  tourist 
cards  for  temporary  visitors  be  waived  on  a  basis 
of  reciprocity.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  recom- 
mendation is  in  accordance  with  the  present  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  enter  into 
reciprocal  bilateral  agreements  for  the  elimination 
of  visa  fees,  and  it  will  be  observed  also  that  the 
resolution   covered  visa   fees  for  all  temporary 
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visitors,  as  that  term  was  defined  in  another  resolu- 
tion also  presented  by  the  United  States  Delegation 
defining  the  terms  temforary  visitors  and  immi- 
grants. 

The  Committee  on  Tourism  presented  recom- 
mendations which  were  approved  by  the  Congress, 
providing  in  general : 

1.  That  tourist  travel  throughout  the  Americas 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  be  encouraged; 

2.  That  specific  measures  for  the  development 
of  toui'ist  travel  be  adopted,  such  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  monuments,  the  completion  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway,  preference  for  highways 
near  national  monuments,  increased  accuracy  in 
tourist  propaganda,  facilities  for  transporting 
automobiles  and  the  elimination  of  customs  duties 
thereon,  the  establishment  of  national  tourist  agen- 
cies and  automobile  associations,  the  construction 
of  additional  hotels  and  negotiation  of  long-term 
loans  for  that  purpose,  and  a  uniform  inter- Ameri- 
can code  of  tourism  to  be  compiled  by  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law ; 

3.  That  the  final  act  of  the  First  Inter- American 
Congi-ess  of  Directors  of  Tourism  and  Immigra- 
tion be  referred  to  the  coming  Third  Pan  Ameri- 
can Travel  Congi-ess,  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
the  spring  of  1948,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  and 
reinforcing  of  its  resolutions  by  that  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Immigration  formulated 
brief  resolutions  recording  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress viewed  with  sympathy  and  recommended  the 
review  and  simplification  of  all  laws  and  proce- 
dures involving  documentation  for  travel,  includ- 
ing the  travel  of  immigrants ;  the  removal  of  un- 
necessary restrictions,  so  far  as  possible ;  and  the 
adoption,  in  general,  of  the  documentation  recom- 
mended by  the  Meeting  of  Experts  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  World  Conference  on  Passports  and  Fron- 
tier Formalities  held  in  Geneva  in  April  1947. 

A  resolution  was  passed  to  record  that  the  Con- 
gress viewed  with  sympathy  immigration  into  the 
Western  Hemisphere  of  citizens  of  countries  "such 
as  democratic  Italy". 

Although  decree  963  authorized  that  a  Congress 
of  Directors  of  Tourism  and  Immigration  be  con- 
voked, the  Congress  was  immediately  referred  to 
as  the  "First  Inter-American  Congress  of  Directors 
of  Tourism  and  Immigration"  without  any  action's 
having  been  taken  on  the  adoption  of  that  name. 
A  motion  was  presented  in  the  Congress  for  the 
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calling  of  a  second  congi-ess  in  this  series,  but  a 
statement  by  the  observer  representing  the  Pan 
American  Union,  who  pointed  out  that  the  ap- 
proaching Third  Travel  Congress  at  Buenos  Aires 
would  deal  with  the  problems  under  discussion, 
caused  the  delegates  to  defeat  the  motion  for  the 
calling  of  a  Second  Inter-American  Congress  of 
Directors  of  Tourism  and  Immigration. 

The  33  resolutions  passed  by  the  Congress  were 
incorporated  into  the  final  act,  which  was  signed 
in  solemn  session  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Na- 
tional University  at  Panama  on  the  evening  of 
August  9.  Nineteen  of  the  delegations  signed 
without  reservations.  Paraguay  was  not  repre- 
sented. The  United  States  Delegate  signed  the 
final  act  with  the  following  reservation : 

"The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
interpreting  the  sentiments  of  its  Government, 
views  with  sympathy  the  efforts  which  the  coun- 
tries of  America,  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  are  making  through  recommendations  of 
the  First  Inter-American  Congress  of  Directors  of 
Tourism  and  Immigration  to  remove  restrictions 
and  simjjlify  procedure  and  thus  facilitate  the 
movement  of  tourists,  native-born  and  naturalized, 
of  each  of  the  countries;  however,  in  subscribing 
to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Congress  this  delegation,  in 
order  to  leave  the  position  of  its  country  clearly 
defined,  and  due  to  existing  statutes  and  regula- 
tions of  its  country  and  the  necessity  of  close  con- 
trol abroad  of  travelers  to  the  United  States,  must 
sign  with  a  reservation  that  the  United  States  of 
America  finds  it  necessary  for  the  present  to  re- 
quire pass2Jorts,  or  documents  in  lieu  of  passports, 
such  as  the  Inter-American  Tourist  Card,  and  ap- 
propriate visas  of  travelers  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States. 

"Therefore,  this  delegation  takes  the  liberty  of 
submitting  this  statement  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  record." 

The  Secretariat  of  the  Congress,  composed  of  of- 
ficials and  personnel  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the 
Government  of  Panama,  has  undertaken  to  pre- 
pare the  report  of  the  Congress  for  publication,  in- 
cluding the  final  act,  in  Spanish,  English,  Portu- 
guese, and  French  and  to  distribute  it  to  the  21 
American  republics  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Closing  remarks  were  made  by  Benjamin  Roca 
Muelle,  the  Peruvian  Delegate,  and  Antonio  Pino 
R.,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  In- 
dustry of  Panama. 
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Foreign  Policy  and  tlie  Democratic  Process 


BY  FRANCIS  H.  RUSSELL' 
Director,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State 


As  I  passed  Dunster  House  on  my  way  here  this 
evening,  I  was  reminded  of  an  ancestor  of  mine 
who  spent  several  months  in  jail.  His  crime  was 
preaching  the  Baptist  faith  in  a  day  when  Congre- 
gationalism was  the  preferred  religion — preferred 
not  only  by  the  theologians  but  also  by  the  courts. 
For  the  same  insistent  adherence,  a  member  of  his 
church  was  removed  from  a  job  which  he  had 
graced  for  14  j'ears.  The  churchman  was  Henry 
Dunster.  The  job  was  the  founding  and  first 
presidency  of  Harvard. 

If  there  is  any  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  bit 
of  historical  flotsam  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  our  civili- 
zation has  gone  through  the  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment when  intellectual  curtains — iron  or  silken — 
are  to  be  tolerated,  and  our  yearning  to  go  forward 
is  offended  by  any  suggestion  that  "progress"  re- 
quires us  to  go  through  that  stage  again.  Perhaps 
it  is  necessary  for  all  peoples  to  go  through  the 
adolescence  of  civilization,  but  certainly  some- 
thing is  to  be  gained  by  knowing  what  is  adoles- 
cence and  what  is  maturity. 

The  pattern  of  life  that  we  know  as  democracy 
is  the  present  product  of  centuries  of  trials  and 
errors.  History  has  been  our  cradle.  It  can  be 
our  guide — but  it  cannot  be  our  limousine.  Our 
way  of  life  will  survive  in  today's  bitter  ideologi- 
cal controversy  only  if  it  continues  to  provide  bet- 
ter answers  than  any  other  system.  Since  democ- 
racy is  engaged  in  a  life  or  death  competition — 
life  or  death,  in  all  probability,  not  only  for  our 
way  of  life  but  for  us  as  well — it  is  mere  com- 
mon prudence  to  check  over  from  time  to  time  the 
elements  that  make  our  system  function  and  see 
that  they  are  in  a  healthy  state — such  things  as 
education,  a  constant  flow  of  truthful  informa- 
tion, widespread  discussion,  and  a  maximum  de- 
velopment of  the  intellectual  and  moral  resources 
of  every  person. 

We  shall  need  an  adequate  sense  of  responsi- 
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bility  on  the  part  of  those  upon  whom  responsi- 
bility rests.  In  this  country,  for  instance,  our  news- 
papers are  not  only  responsible  for  purveying  the 
news  and  for  editorializing,  but  they  are  also  re- 
sponsible for  performing,  to  a  large  extent,  a  func- 
tion that  in  such  a  country  as  England  rests  in 
Parliament — the  examining  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  both  to  elicit  informa- 
tion and  to  subject  to  careful  scrutiny  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Government's  policies.  Obviously  such 
a  function  must  be  carried  out  with  an  eye  to  the 
national  welfare  as  well  as  to  the  headlines. 

Another  vital  function  of  our  democracy  is 
carried  on  in  a  way  that  is  not  referred  to  in  any 
constitution.  That  is  the  function  of  public  dis- 
cussion; not  mere  listening  and  absorption  of 
facts  but  the  sharp  appraisal  of  views,  the  give 
and  take  of  debate,  and  the  arriving  at  a  con- 
sensus. In  earlier  days  it  was  done  largely 
through  town  meetings  that  went  on  in  every  town 
and  hamlet.  Now  it  takes  place  to  an  increasing 
extent  through  chambers  of  commerce,  labor 
groups,  farm  organizations,  education  and  pro- 
fessional societies,  women's  clubs,  foreign-affairs 
associations — organizations  having  all  kinds  of 
basic  interests,  all  knowing  that  their  interests 
are  related  in  one  degree  or  another  to  foreign- 
affairs  developments. 

The  fact  is  that  a  little-noticed  revolution  in 
the  way  in  which  we  do  our  national  thinking  is 
being  carried  out  by  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  throughout  the  country  who,  by  their  par- 
ticipation and  work  in  organized  groups,  consti- 
tute a  major  force  in  developing  and  expressing 
a  body  of  opinion  on  questions  of  foreign  policy. 
The  interest  that  gave  rise  to  this  movement  be- 
came noticeably  apparent  during  the  first  World 

'  An  address  delivered  at  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  on  Dec.  4,  1947. 
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War.  It  was  stimulated  to  further  growth  by 
the  debates  over  American  participation  in  the 
League  of  Nations  and  by  concern  over  the  ex- 
pansion of  totalitarianism  during  the  thirties. 
The  recent  war  and  its  aftermath  provided 
another  impetus  to  this  grass-roots  concern  with 
international  affairs.  Its  recent  growth  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  in  1946  the  State  Depart- 
ment received  requests  for  liaison  arrangements 
from  211  private  organizations;  a  year  later,  the 
number  had  increased  to  409.  It  is  reflected,  of 
course,  in  article  71  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

A  public-opinion  poll  indicates  that  about  one 
out  of  every  six  or  seven  American  adults  belongs 
to  an  organization  where  world  affairs  are  dis- 
cussed. A  similar  survey  indicates  that  persons 
having  membership  in  such  organizations  are  50 
percent  more  likely  to  be  well  informed  about 
world  affairs  than  are  noimiembers. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  never  been  a  period 
when  the  people  who  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  formulating  and  executing  our  foreign 
policy  have  been  as  conscious  as  they  are  today 
of  the  need  of  an  informed  and  understanding 
public  opinion. 

All  this  constitutes  a  really  noteworthy  phenom- 
enon of  our  time.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  in 
the  long  run  spells  defeat  for  Communist  dictator- 
ship. 

There  are  no  push  buttons  for  those  who  wish 
to  play  a  useful  part  in  the  public's  contribution 
to  the  formulation  of  this  country's  foreign  policy. 
A  book  published  last  week  by  the  Brookings 
Institution  entitled  Major  ProNems  of  United 
States  Foreign  Policy  serves  a  useful  purpose  in 
illustrating  the  kind  of  intellectual  discipline  that 
is  involved  in  foreign-policy  formulation — a  dis- 
cipline as  arduous  and  distinctive  in  its  nature 
as  the  disciplines  involved  in  law  or  the  sciences. 

More  and  more,  I  think,  we  are  coming  to  rec- 
ognize that  as  we  approach  any  substantial  prob- 
lem of  foreign  policy,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
period  when  we  must  first  ascertain  what  the  ques- 
tions are,  a  further  period  when  we  must  make 
sure  that  we  have  all  of  the  available  facts,  and  a 
further  period  when  we  must  balance  alternatives 
and  make  sure  that  we  are  adopting  the  best 
answer.  In  a  democracy  answers  cannot  come  in- 
stantaneously.    Indeed,  if  they  do,  it  may  be  a 


sign  that  the  democratic  process  has  not  been 
vigorously  at  work. 

Justice  Holmes  used  to  remark  that  there  are 
some  statements  to  which  the  only  answer  is, 
"Well,  I'll  be  damned".  There  are  also,  in  this 
world,  some  situations  posing  policy  problems 
where  any  answer  that  can  conceivably  be  advanced 
can  be  conclusively  demonstrated  to  be  wrong. 
There  are  occasions  when  it  is  quite  simple  to  make 
out  a  strong  case  against  a  particular  line  of  action, 
and  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor  is  that  an  even 
stronger  case  can  be  made  against  any  other  course. 
That  is  life  in  this  imperfect  world.  It  will  do 
no  good  to  be  hysterical  or  morose  about  it. 

We  are  also  learning  the  need  of  sticking  with  a 
problem  and  knowing  that  the  struggle  for  a  bet- 
ter world,  like  every  other  struggle,  has  its  thin 
moments  as  well  as  its  moments  of  reward. 

For  our  part,  in  the  State  Department,  in  im- 
plementing this  democratic  process,  we  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  find  and  follow  the  path  of  full 
and  frank  information  that  leads  between  secrecy 
and  public  statements  consisting  only  of  predi- 
gested  intellectual  pabulum  on  the  one  hand  and 
high-pressure  jjropaganda  on  the  other. 

In  our  democracy  there  are  three  general  ways 
in  which  the  nongovernmental  members  of  our 
bodj'  politic  contribute  to  the  strength  and  success 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  first  role  of  public  opinion  is  to  fix  the  limits 
within  which  our  foreign  policy  must  operate: 
either  to  support  or  weaken  particular  courses  of 
action.  Foreign  policy  in  this  country  can  never 
get  very  far  ahead  of  or  very  far  behind  public 
opinion.  If  a  particular  policy  receives  public 
support  it  is  likely  to  succeed.  If  it  does  not,  in 
the  long  run  it  will  be  doomed  to  failure.  In  1937 
public  opinion  was  not  prepared  to  support  even  a 
quarantine  foreign  policy.  Today  it  is  apparent, 
from  the  way  in  which  the  Friendship  Train  has 
stirred  public  imagination,  from  public-opinion 
polls,  from  editorial  and  commentator  opinion, 
that  the  public  is  increasingly  aware  of  the  kind  of 
world  we  inhabit  and  of  the  implications  of  that 
world. 

It  will  be  this  public  opinion  that  will  determine 
whether  we  take  action  for  the  present  emergency 
arising  from  the  worst  drought,  flood,  and  freez- 
ing conditions  in  Europe  since  the  Napoleonic  era ; 
whether  we  take  action  for  the  next  four-year 
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period  of  economic  recovery  from  the  war;  and 
whether  we  also  go  on  to  take  steps  to  establish  a 
world  economic  pattern  that  will  promote  gen- 
erally progressive  standards  of  living  and  stable 
conditions  that  are  compatible  with  a  peaceful 
world. 

The  second  function  which  the  public  plays  with 
respect  to  foreign  policy  is  that  of  executing  it. 
In  normal  times  the  day-to-day  buying  habits  of 
the  American  people,  for  instance,  have  almost  as 
much  to  do  with  our  economic  foreign  relations  as 
so-called  "policy  decisions"  in  Washington.  So 
does  their  buying  restraint  in  times  like  these. 
Similarly  with  Unesco.  It  is  well  and  good  to 
adopt  a  charter  which  says  "It  is  in  the  minds  of 
men  that  the  defenses  of  peace  must  be  con- 
structed." But  the  adoption  of  the  charter  accom- 
plishes little  if  people  do  not  aid  in  the  educational 
reconstruction  of  war-devastated  countries,  make 
their  personal  opinion  felt  in  their  communities. 
take  an  active  part  in  training  for  peace,  join  per- 
sonally in  adult  education,  and  promote  good  will 
and  understanding  among  the  racial  and  religious 
groups  in  their  communities. 

The  third  function  of  the  public  is  to  provide 
the  ferment  of  constructive  thinking,  to  make  sure 
that  the  fullest  possible  discussion  is  given  to  any 
particular  subject,  that  all  possible  alternatives  are 
carefully  canvassed  so  that  from  this  free  enter- 
prise of  ideas  the  best  wiU  emerge  into  what  we 
call  public  opinion.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  tomorrow  will  be  the 
result  of  the  studies  and  discussion  that  are  going 
on  today  all  over  the  country.  We  find  ourselves 
today  confronted  with  a  problem  of  international 
policy  which  illustrates  the  essential  role  of  this 
process.  That  is  the  question  of  how  to  prevent 
the  destructive  use  of  atomic  energy. 

When  the  blows  that  fell  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  were  fresh  in  our  minds,  it  was  clear  to 
us  that  our  way  of  life  was  dependent  upon  finding 
some  way  to  control  the  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
Nothing  that  has  happened  since  has  lessened  the 
urgency  of  that  task.  Indeed,  the  dangers  have 
increased. 

In  our  handling  of  our  internal  problem  in 
this  country  we  have  demonstrated  in  concrete 
terms  the  seriousness  with  which  the  American 
people  regard  the  question  of  atomic  control  and 
our  willingness  to  accept  mnovations  in  govern- 
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ment  ownership  and  regulatory  powers.  We  have 
eflFected  a  transition  from  military  to  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  war-developed  atomic-energy  facilities. 
We  have  brought  about  a  greatly  accelerated  pro- 
duction of  activated  materials — radioactive  iso- 
topes— at  low  costs  permitting  a  wide  distribu- 
tion of  them  for  research  purposes.  We  have  ini- 
tiated an  intensified  program  of  basic  scientific  re- 
search. These  developments  have  induced  in  the 
American  people  a  belief  that  if  such  far  reach- 
ing decisions  could  be  debated  and  made  effective 
by  democratic  procedures  in  the  United  States,  a 
satisfactory  formula  for  world  control  could  be 
found  by  nations  who  were  sincere  and  fair- 
minded  in  their  efforts  to  reach  agreement. 

Into  the  approach  to  the  international  prob- 
lem went  some  of  the  most  imaginative  statesman- 
ship of  our  era.  The  Acheson-Lilienthal-Baruch 
proposals  offered  hope  not  only  of  solving  the 
atomic  threat  but  of  blazing  a  realistic  path  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  war  itself.  They  were 
put  before  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  June  1946.  Since  tlien  there  has 
been  exhaustive  debate  on  these  proposals  between 
Kussia  (and  Poland)  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
other  countries  members  of  the  Conmiission  on 
the  other. 

What  have  been  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  majority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Russians? 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  outlawing  of  atomic 
weapons.  The  majority  believes  that  atomic 
weapons  should  be  outlawed  as  part  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  which  pi-ovides  for  a  fully  ef- 
fective system  of  control  so  that  the  states  which 
comply  will  be  assured  of  adequate  protection 
against  violation  and  noncompliance.  The  Soviet 
believes  that  this  outlawing  of  atomic  weapons 
should  be  the  first  step. 

The  second  difference  has  to  do  with  the  extent 
of  the  powers  of  the  proposed  Atomic  Develop- 
ment Authority.  The  majority  believes  that  the 
international  authority  should  have  full  and  broad 
powers  over  most  of  the  operations  connected  with 
the  production  of  atomic  energy,  particularly  the 
so-called  "dangerous  activities",  that  is,  any  part 
of  the  process  that  could  lead  to  the  making  of 
atomic  bombs.  The  second  report  of  the  U.N. 
Commission,  approved  by  all  of  the  countries  ex- 
cept Russia  and  Poland,  provides  that  in  addition 
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to  the  operation  and  management  of  dangerous 
facilities,  the  international  agency  shall  actually 
own  all  such  facilities.  Furthermore,  the  agency 
shall  own  all  source  materials  as  soon  as  they  are 
mined  and  all  nuclear  fuels  as  they  are  produced. 
We  felt  that  if  ownership  resides  in  a  nation  and 
the  international  agency  is  simply  an  inspection 
and  reporting  agency,  there  would  be  a  strong 
possibility  that  when  the  agency  inspected  and  re- 
ported on  a  nationally  owned  plant,  the  nation 
would  protest  that  its  sovereignty  was  being  in- 
vaded. Inspection,  in  such  circumstances,  would 
not  only  prove  ineffective;  it  would  fall  by  sheer 
weight  of  the  number  of  inspectors  that  would  be 
required.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  envisage  a  control  authority  with  such 
positive  powers.  It  sees  in  it  an  instrument  for 
interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  sovereign 
states.  It  proposes  essentially  national  control 
over  dangerous  activities,  subject  only  to  some 
measure  of  international  supei'vision. 

The  third  difference  of  opinion  has  to  do  with 
the  extent  of  the  power  of  inspection.  The  ma- 
jority believes  that  the  power  of  inspection  should 
be  very  broad  but  that  the  existence  of  the  Atomic 
Development  Authority  would  make  the  problem 
one  of  manageable  proportions.  The  second  re- 
port of  the  Unaec^  contains  a  very  carefully 
worked-out  chapter  on  inspection  which  gives 
broad  powers  to  the  agency  but  which  makes  the 
exercise  of  these  powers  subject  to  definite  pro- 
cedures, including  a  provision  for  warrants  and 
right  of  appeal — all  designed  to  protect  nations 
and  persons  against  unwarranted  interferences. 

The  Soviet  Union  feels  that  the  inspection 
authority  might  lead  to  interference  with  the  na- 
tional economy  of  sovereign  states  and  that  it 
should  be  carefully  limited.  They  are  especially 
wary  of  any  i^ossibility  of  air  surveys.  Its  pro- 
posals rely  primarily  on  periodic  inspection  of 
known  atomic-energy  facilities  and  activities  with 
no  certain  means  provided  for  finding  out  about 
illegal  activities. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  majority  believes  that 
atomic-energy  control  should  be  considered  and 
achieved  separately  and  prior  to  the  regulation 
of  conventional  armaments.  We  contend  that 
the  very  character  of  the  atomic  weapon  requires 
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that  it  be  given  special  treatment  and  that  any 
control  of  conventional  armaments  without  prior 
control  of  the  bomb  would  be  superficial  and 
meaningless.  The  Soviet  Union  has  pressed  for 
simultaneous  consideration  of  conventional- 
armaments  regulation  and  atomic-energy  control ; 
in  other  words,  for  treatment  of  the  bomb  as  if 
it  were  merely  another  weapon.  This  follows 
from  their  basic  position  that  control  of  the  bomb 
does  not  require  particularly  thoroughgoing 
measures. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  the  majority  believes  that 
violators  of  agreements  relating  to  the  control  of 
the  atomic  bomb  should  not  be  able  to  invoke  a 
veto  to  protect  themselves  from  sanctions  which 
must  be  swift  and  certain.  The  Soviet  Union 
insists  on  maintaining  the  veto  in  this  field.  It 
contends  that  in  as  much  as  the  whole  system 
should  operate  within  the  framework  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  rule  of  unanimity  should  apply. 

As  can  be  readily  seen  from  these  five  points, 
the  area  of  disagreement  is  large,  even  though 
both  parties  profess  to  believe  in  international 
control  and  strict  inspection. 

During  1946  and  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
much  of  the  debate  centered  around  the  question  of 
the  veto.  There  were  some  who  asserted  that  our 
insistence  on  the  veto  was  unnecessary;  that  the 
point  was  largely  legalistic  since  any  violation  such 
as  the  unilateral  seizure  of  an  internationalized 
uranium  mine  would  be  as  tangible  evidence  of  a 
threat  to  peace  as  the  appearance  of  paratroopers 
over  a  neighbor's  border.  The  nations  would, 
therefore,  invoke  their  right  of  self-defense  and 
go  to  war,  a  right  which  the  Charter  recognizes  in 
ai'ticle  51. 

It  has  been  our  position,  however,  that  a  veto 
against  sanctions  to  enforce  atomic-energy  control 
would  be  a  nullification  of  the  whole  effort  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Charter.  The  invoca- 
tion of  the  veto  and  the  beclouding  of  issues  which 
would  take  place  might  very  easily  cloak  a  course 
of  preparation  for  that  single  decisive  moment  of 
atomic  war. 

In  connection  with  the  Soviet  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  the  atomic  bomb  along  with  other 
weapons,  it  should  be  recalled  that  a  great  land 
power  can  arm  and  disarm  with  much  less  trouble 
and  time  than  a  nation  which  relies  on  sea  or  air 
or  atomic  power.     It  would  tie  in  with  Soviet  mili- 
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tary  interests  to  set  up  some  system  of  pai'ity 
among  the  different  kinds  of  weapons  and  then  call 
foi"  deep  horizontal  cuts  for  all  weapons. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  problem  of  the  veto  and 
the  relative  priority  of  conventional-armaments 
control  and  a  separate  atomic-energy  convention 
are  of  somewhat  less  importance  than  the  question 
of  whether  tlie  destruction  of  bomb  stocks  is  to  pre- 
cede an  international  control  convention  and  the 
question  of  ownership  and  operating  management 
as  opposed  to  mere  supervisory  control.  Here  we 
are  bound  to  conjecture  as  to  tiie  motives  of  the 
Russians  in  taking  the  position  which  they  do.  It 
is  at  least  consistent  with  an  intention  to  bring 
about  the  disarmament  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
while  leaving  themselves,  as  a  totalitarian  coun- 
try which  operates  behind  an  iron  curtain,  free  to 
make  atom  bombs  and  otherwise  secretly  arm 
themselves. 

The  tactics  of  the  Russians  have  seemed  to  be 
to  filibuster  in  the  United  Nations  while  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  (1)  attract  support  from  anx- 
ious minority  opinion  in  other  countries;  (2)  infil- 
trate research  and  control  programs  in  all  other 
countries;  (3)  hasten  their  own  development  of 
atomic  weapons;  and  (4)  extend  their  area  of 
effective  political  domination.  The  longer  the  fili- 
buster can  be  prolonged,  the  more  they  can  hope 
to  play  upon  the  idealism  of  those  who  are  desper- 
ately anxious  to  preserve  peace  and  may,  therefore, 
be  receptive  to  Soviet  professions  and  propaganda. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  a  paradox  that  the  greatest 
Socialist  country  in  the  world,  Russia,  should  be 
opposed  to  an  ownership  system,  whereas  the 
United  States  should  be  in  the  position  of  assert- 
ing that  a  superficial  control  and  inspection  were 
not  sufficient. 

That  is  where  we  stand.  We  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  a  reconsideration  of  our  policy.  Shall 
negotiations  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  be 
allowed  to  continue  without  hope  of  real  achieve- 
ment, or  shall  they  be  brought  to  an  unmistakable 
halt  ?  So  long  as  we  merely  continue  debate  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  people  of  this 
country  and  other  countries  may  miss  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  and  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false 
security.  At  the  same  time  we  must  be  sure  that 
there  is  no  modification  in  our  proposals  which, 
if  adopted,  would  make  possible  reasonable  world 
security.     And,   of  course,  even   if  negotiations 
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should  be  suspended  or  terminated,  the  United 
States  must  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  its  offer 
still  stands. 

One  thing  that  we  have  learned  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  examine  facts  objectively  with  the 
Russians.  The  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  representing  12  different  countries, 
were  an  unusually  able  group  of  men,  and  much 
of  the  debate  was  of  a  high  character.  But  the 
Soviet  Delegates  appeared  not  to  be  listening  to 
them  at  all.  They  were  intent  only  on  creating 
disagreement  or  engaging  in  arguments  on  pro- 
cedure. No  reasonable  compromise,  no  intelligent 
discussion  seemed  possible.  It  was  a  debate  be- 
tween two  different  types  of  thinking.  One  side 
believes  that  the  world  can  be  brought  into  a  con- 
sistent authoritarian  system,  unchanging  in  its 
nature,  and  that  this  end  is  so  desirable  that  any 
means  is  justified  in  attaining  it.  The  other  side 
believes  that  change  is  the  very  essence  of  advance 
and  that  we  are  struggling  toward  new  forms  of 
society,  measuring  each  gain  by  objective  data 
gauged  on  human  benefits. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  shall  have  to  learn  how  to 
deal  and  get  along  with  a  mentality  of  the  other 
sort.  Our  present  policy  is  based  upon  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  other  established  codes  of  international  be- 
havior, taking  whatever  action  we  may  find  it  pos- 
sible to  take  to  see  that  these  principles  are  adhered 
to  and  enforced.  Our  liope  is  that  gradually,  bit 
by  bit,  one  Soviet  official  after  another  will  find 
that  in  order  to  further  the  best  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  whether  it  be  of  an  economic,  scien- 
tific, or  some  other  nature,  he  will  have  to  recom- 
mend that  Russia  cooperate  in  one  way  or  another 
with  other  nations  and  with  the  various  organs 
and  agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  Russia,  like 
all  other  nations,  is  a  part  of  one  world,  and  as 
long  as  the  rest  of  the  world  adheres  to  a  moral 
order  the  Russians  sooner  or  later  will,  we  hope, 
find  themselves  in  a  position  of  having  to  base 
their  actions  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  world 
existence. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the  ques- 
tion of  effective  atomic-energy  control  is  only  part 
of  what  we  may  call  "the  great  debate"  which  is 
now  going  on  between  the  Western  World  and  the 
Soviet  system.  This  debate  has  ranged  on  the 
one  hand  all  those  countries  who  support  freedom 
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and  democracy  and  the  right  of  peoples  to  order 
their  lives  in  their  own  ways,  and  on  the  other  a 
new  feudalism  which  seeks  to  imprint  itself  over 
wider  and  wider  areas  of  the  earth. 

If  the  western  nations  win  this  debate,  the  ad- 
herents of  the  new  feudalism  may  recognize  that 
their  future  lies  in  working  cooperatively  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  seeking  peace,  security,  and 
well-being. 

If  the  western  countries  win  this  debate  it  seems 
possible  that  effective  control  of  atomic  energy, 
realistic  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments, 
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and  other  constructive  endeavors  in  the  United 
Nations  can  be  achieved.  If  we  lose  the  debate  all 
such  endeavors  fail. 

My  purpose  this  evening  has  not  been  to  give 
answers.  No  one  yet  knows  the  answers.  I  have 
tried  to  raise  questions — questions  that  involve  im- 
portant stakes,  world  peace  and  security.  Our 
policy  in  this  area  is  at  the  crossroads.  Rarely  has 
there  been  an  opportunity  for  sober,  searching 
public  discussion  to  contribute  so  much  to  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  mankind.  And  never, 
I  think,  has  therejbeen  a  people  so  well-equipped 
to  perform  this  task. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TARIFF  RATES 


The  President  on  December  16  issued  a  procla- 
mation putting  into  effect  provisionally  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1948,  tile  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade  negotiated  at  Geneva.  The  proclamation 
gives  effect  to  the  general  provisions  and  to  tariff 
rates  specified  in  schedule  XX  of  the  general 
agreement,  with  certain  exceptions.  These  excep- 
tions are  the  rates  of  duty,  including  all  rates  in 
part  II  of  schedule  XX,  which  are  applicable  to 
products  which  are  of  primary  interest  to  countries 
which  were  at  Geneva  but  which  have  not  under- 
taken to  put  their  tariff  schedules  into  effect  on 
January  1. 

As  each  of  these  countries  signifies  its  intention 
to  i3ut  its  tariff  concessions  into  effect,  a  further 
proclamation  will  be  issued  by  the  President  giv- 
ing effect  to  United  States  rates  now  withheld  on 


items  of  j^rimary  interest  to  such  countries.  The 
countries  which  have  undertaken  to  put  their  con- 
cession into  effect  on  January  1,  1948,  are:  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  the  Belgium-Netherlands-Luxem- 
bourg  Customs  Union,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

There  is  attached  a  copy  of  the  list,^  contained  in 
the  proclamation,  of  the  tariff  paragraphs  and 
rates  specified  in  part  I  of  schedule  XX  which  will 
not  be  given  effect  as  of  January  1, 1948.  The  text 
of  schedule  XX  may  be  obtained  either  from  the 
Government  Printmg  Office  (50  cents)  or  in  vol- 
ume 4  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  issued  by  the  International  Documents 
Service,  Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broad- 
way, New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


TEXT  OF  PROCLAMATION 


[Released  to  the  press  Derember  10] 

Whereas  (1)  section  350  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  by  section  1  of 
the  act  of  June  12,  1934  entitled  "An  Act  To 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,"  by  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution approved  June  7,  1943,  and  by  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  July  5,  1945,  provides  as  follows : 

"Sec.  350.  {a)  For  the  purpose  of  expanding 
foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  the  United 
States    (as  a  means  of  assisting  in  the  present 


'  Not  printed ;  contained  in  Department  of  State  press 
release  973  of  Dec.  16,  1947. 


emergency  in  restoring  the  American  standard  of 
living,  in  overcoming  domestic  unemployment  and 
the  present  economic  depression,  in  increasing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  public,  and  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  better  relation- 
ship among  various  branches  of  American  agri- 
culture, industry,  mining,  and  commerce)  by  regu- 
lating the  admission  of  foreign  goods  into  the  i 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  character-  \ 
istics  and  needs  of  various  branches  of  American 
production  so  that  foreign  markets  will  be  made 
available  to  those  branches  of  American  produc- 
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tion  which  require  and  are  capable  of  developing 
such  outlets  by  affording  corresponding  market 
opportunities  for  foreign  products  in  the  United 
States,  the  President,  whenever  he  finds  as  a  fact 
that  any  existing  duties  or  other  import  restric- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country 
are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  and  that  the  purpose 
above  declared  will  be  promoted  by  the  means 
hereinafter  specified,  is  authorized  from  time  to 
time — 

"  ( 1 )  To  enter  into  f oreigii  trade  agreements  with 
foreign  governments  or  instrumentalities  thereof ; 
and 

"(2)  To  proclaim  such  modifications  of  existing 
duties  and  other  import  restrictions,  or  such  addi- 
tional import  restrictions,  or  such  continuance, 
and  for  such  minimum  periods,  of  existing  customs 
or  excise  treatment  of  any  article  covered  by  for- 
eign trade  agreements,  as  are  required  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  any  foreign  trade  agreement 
that  the  President  has  entered  into  hereunder.  No 
proclamation  shall  be  made  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing by  more  than  50  per  centum  any  rate  of  duty, 
however  established,  existing  on  January  1,  1945 
i  (even  though  temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of 
Congress) ,  or  transferring  any  article  between  the 
dutiable  and  free  lists.  The  proclaimed  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions  shall  apply  to  articles 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  all  foreign 
countries,  whether  imported  directly,  or  indirectly : 
Provided,  That  the  President  may  suspend  the  ap- 
plication to  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  any  country  because  of  its  discrimina- 
tory treatment  of  American  commerce  or  because 
of  other  acts  (including  the  operations  of  interna- 
tional cartels)  or  policies  which  in  his  opinion  tend 
to  defeat  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  section ;  and 
the  proclaimed  duties  and  other  import  restric- 
tions shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  such  time  as 
is  specified  in  the  proclamation.  The  President 
may  at  any  time  terminate  any  such  proclamation 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

"  ( 6 )  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  application,  with  respect  to  rates  of 
duty  established  under  this  section  pursuant  to 
agreements  with  countries  other  than  Cuba,  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
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public  of  Cuba  on  December  11,  1902,  or  to  pre- 
clude giving  effect  to  an  exclusive  agreement  with 
Cuba  concluded  under  this  section,  modifying  the 
existing  preferential  customs  treatment  of  any 
article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
Cuba :  Provided,  That  the  duties  on  such  an  article 
shall  in  no  case  be  increased  or  decreased  by  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  duties,  however  estab- 
lished, existing  on  January  1,  1945  (even  though 
temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress) ."  (48 
Stat.  943  and  944,  ch.  474,  57  Stat.  125,  ch.  118,  59 
Stat.  410  and  411,  ch.  269;  19  U.S.C.  (1940)  1351 
(a),  19  U.S.C.  (1940)  Supp.  V,  1351  {a)  (2)  and 

(&)); 

Whereas  (2)  the  period  within  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  said  section  350  {a)  was  extended  by  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  July  5, 1945  until  the  expiration  of 
three  years  from  June  12,  1945  (48  Stat.  944,  ch. 
474,  59  Stat.  410,  ch.  269;  19  U.S.C.  (1940)  Supp. 
V,  1352(c)); 

Whereas  (3)  section  304  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  by  section  3  of  the  Customs  Ad- 
ministrative Act  of  1938,  provides  in  part  as 
follows : 

"(a)  .  .  .  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
by  regulations — 

"(3)  Authorize  the  exception  of  any  article 
from  the  requirements  of  marking  if — 

"(J)  Such  article  is  of  a  class  or  kind  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
had  given  notice  by  publication  in  the  weekly 
Treasury  Decisions  within  two  years  after  July 
1,  1937,  that  articles  of  such  class  or  kind  were 
imported  in  substantial  quantities  during  the  five- 
year  period  immediately  preceding  January  1, 
1937,  and  were  not  required  during  such  period 
to  be  marked  to  indicate  their  origin:  Provided, 
That  this  subdivision  (J)  shall  not  apply  after 
September  1,  1938,  to  sawed  lumber  and  timbers, 
telephone,  trolley,  electric-light,  and  telegraph 
poles  of  wood,  and  bundles  of  shingles;  but  the 
President  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  effective- 
ness of  this  proviso  if  he  finds  such  action  required 
to  carry  out  any  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  June  12,  1934 
(U.  S.  C,  1934  edition,  title  19,  sees.  1351-1354),  as 
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extended."     (52  Stat.  1077  and  1078,  ch.  679;  19 
U.  S.  C.  (1940)  1304  (a)  (3)  (J)) ; 

Whereas  (4)  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  have  found  as  a 
fact  that  certain  existing  duties  and  other  import 
restrictions  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium,  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  Burma, 
Canada,  Ceylon,  the  Eepublic  of  Chile,  the  Re- 
public of  China,  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  the « 
Czechoslovak  Republic,  the  French  Republic, 
India,  Lebanon,  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  Pakistan,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  Syria,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland  are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  that  the  purpose  declared  in  said  section  350 
(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  will  be 
promoted  by  a  trade  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Governments  of  some  or  all  of  the  above-named 
countries; 

Whereas  (5)  reasonable  public  notice  of  the 
intention  to  negotiate  such  trade  agreement  was 
given  and  the  views  presented  by  persons  in- 
terested in  the  negotiation  thereof  were  received 
and  considered ; 

Whereas  (6),  after  seeking  and  obtaining  in- 
formation and  advice  with  respect  thereto  from 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  the  Army, 
and  the  Navy,  and  fi-om  other  sources,  on  October 
30,  1947  I  entered,  through  my  duly  empowered 
Plenipotentiary,  into  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
Governments  of  the  above-named  countries,  which 
trade  agreement,  consisting  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  including  nine  annexes 
and  twenty  schedules  and  the  related  Protocol  of 
Provisional  Application  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  together  with  the  Final 
Act  Adopted  at  the  Conclusion  of  the  Second 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Employment  which  authenticated  the 
texts  of  said  general  agreement  and  said  protocol, 
which  trade  agreement  is  authentic  in  the  English 
and  French  lanjruaees  as  indicated  and  is  embodied 
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in  the  document  annexed  to  this  proclamation  ;^ 

Whereas  (7)  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  and  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, and,  in  respect  to  their  respective  metropoli- 
tan territories,  the  Governments  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium,  the  French  Republic,  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  having 
signed  said  protocol  prior  to  November  15,  1947, 
will  apply  provisionally,  on  and  after  January  1, 
1948,  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  thereof,  (a)  parts  I 
and  III  of  said  general  agreement  and  (b)  part 
II  thereof  to  the  fullest  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  existing  legislation ; 

Whereas  (8)  I  determine,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  article  27  of  said  general  agree- 
ment that  the  concessions  provided  for  in  part  I 
of  schedule  XX  of  said  general  agreement  which 
are  identified  in  the  following  list  should  not  be 
applied  so  long  as  such  concessions  are  identified 
in  such  list : 

[Here  follows  the  list,  as  announced  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  973  of  December  16, 
1947.] 

Whereas  (10)  I  find  that  such  modifications  of 
existing  duties  and  other  import  restrictions  and 
such  continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise 
treatment  of  articles  as  are  hereinafter  proclaimed 
will  be  required  or  appropriate,  on  and  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1948,  to  carry  out  said  trade  agreement; 

And  avhereas  (11)  I  find  that  the  suspension* 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  proviso  to  subdivision 
(J)  of  section  304  (a)  (3)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  is  required,  except  with  respect 
to  bundles  of  red-cedar  shingles,  to  carry  out  said 
trade  agreement; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Harry  S. 
Truman,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  the  end  that  said  trade  agreement 
may  be  carried  out  and  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  said  sections  304  and  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  do  hereby  proclaim,  effec- 
tive on  and  after  January  1,  1948  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  said  protocol  and  to  the  excep- 
tions and  conditions  set  forth  in  subdivisions  (a), 
(6),  and  [c)  below,  such  modifications  of  exist- 
ing duties  and  other  import  restrictions  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  such  continuance 
of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  articles 
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imported  into  the  United  States  of  America  as 
are  specified  or  provided  for  in  parts  I,  II,  and 
III,  annexes  D,  H,  and  I,  and  part  I  of,  and  the 
general  notes  in,  schedule  XX  of  said  general 
agreement : 

(a)  The  rates  of  duty  and  import  tax  specified 
in  the  column  at  the  right  of  the  respective  de- 
scriptions of  products  in  part  I  of  schedule  XX 
of  the  said  general  agreement  shall  be  applied, 
subject  to  the  applicable  terms,  conditions,  and 
qualifications  set  forth  in  that  schedule  and  in 
parts  I,  II,  or  III  of  that  agreement,  to  all  articles 
of  the  kinds  provided  for  in  the  said  descriptions, 
except  that  no  such  rate  shall  be  applied  to  a 
particular  article  by  virtue  of  this  proclamation 
if,  when  the  article  is  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption, — 

(I)  the  rate  represents  a  concession  identified 
in  the  list  set  forth  in  the  8th  recital  of  this 
proclamation, 

(II)  the  rate  is  specified  in  item  720  (a),  item 
745,  item  806  (b),  or  the  first  item  1529  {a)  in 
part  I  of  schedule  XX  of  said  general  agreement 
as  set  forth  in  the  docmnent  amiexed  to  this 
proclamation,  or 

(III)  more  favorable  customs  treatment  is 
prescribed  for  the  article  by  a  statute,  proclama- 
tion, or  executive  order  then  in  eilect ; 

(6)  The  rates  of  duty  specified  in  the  9th  recital 
of  this  proclamation  shall  be  applied  respectively 
to  the  articles  described  in  the  column  at  the  left 
of  such  rates  as  though  the  said  rates,  descriptions, 
and  related  paragi-aph  nimibers  appeared  in  part 
I  of  schedule  XX  of  said  general  agreement ;  and 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  proclamation  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  application  of  any  rate 
of  duty  or  import  tax  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  provisions  of  article  I  of  the  said  general 
agreement,  except  such  rates  as  may  hereafter  be 
proclaimed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
350,  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended; 

And  I  further  proclaim  that,  on  and  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1948,  the  effectiveness  of  said  proviso  to 
subdivision  (J)  of  section  304  (a)  (3)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  shall  be  suspended, 
except  with  respect  to  bundles  of  red-cedar 
shingles. 
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In  WITNESS  WHEREOF  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  16th  day 
of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
[seal]     nineteen  hundred  and  forty-seven  and 
of   the   Independence   of   the   United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
second. 


By  the  President: 
Robert  A.  Lovett 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

Suspension  of  Undertaking  Witii  United 
Kingdom  in  General  Agreement  on 
Trade  and  Tariffs 

[Released  to  the  press  December  19] 

The  United  Kingdom  has  requested  that  section 
C  of  schedule  XIX  of  the  general  agi-eement  on 
trade  and  tariffs  shall  be  suspended  pending  its 
renegotiation  on  the  grounds  that  a  misunder- 
standing existed  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
this  imdertaking. 

Section  C  of  schedule  XIX  makes  provision  for 
reductions  in  margins  of  preference  in  British 
colonial  areas  and  provides  further  that  this  con- 
cession may  be  made  inoperative  in  the  event  that 
United  States  regulations  require  the  consump- 
tion of  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  general- 
purpose  synthetic  rubber. 

The  provisions  of  the  undertaking  did  not  be- 
come clear  until  after  the  close  of  the  Geneva  con- 
ference. In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  not 
full  accord  on  this  undertaking,  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  its  suspension,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  this  arrangement  does  not  involve  relin- 
quishing this  concession  on  either  side  but  leaves 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  free 
to  agi-ee  upon  mutually  satisfactory  terms  at  a 
later  date. 

Discussions  with  the  United  Kingdom  on  this 
subject  will  not  take  place  until  after  the  Congress 
has  established  what  the  national  rubber  policy 
will  be  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  law 
(Public  Law  24,  80th  Congress). 
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Anglo-American  Agreement  Regarding  Germany 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  AGREEMENT 


[Released  to  the  press  December  17] 

Representatives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  signed  on  December  17  an  agreement 
which  revises  and  extends  the  bizonal  fusion 
agreement  of  December  2,  1946.  The  agreement 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  Robert  A.  Lovett,  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Sir  William  Strang, 
Political  Adviser  to  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Germany. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  agi-eement  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  for  the  economic 
fusion  of  their  zones  of  occupation  in  Germany 
was  reached  on  July  30,  1946,  at  Berlin.  The 
bizonal  fusion  agreement  of  December  2, 1946,  set 
out  in  detail  how  the  fusion  arrangement  would 
work  so  far  as  the  international  trade  of  the 
Bizonal  Area  was  concerned  and  divided  between 
the  two  Governments  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding imports  necessary  to  prevent  disease  and 
unrest.  Neither  that  agreement  nor  the  present 
agreement  affect  political  or  military  aspects  of 
the  occupation. 

Under  the  1946  agreement  the  cost  of  such  im- 
ports was  divided  equally  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom have  foimd  it  impossible,  however,  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  dollars  for  the  cost  of  essential  im- 
ports for  Germany.  They  have  therefore  had  to 
ask  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  agree 
to  a  revision  of  the  agi-eement,  and  the  new  agree- 
ment provides  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  in  respect  of  the  period  November  1, 
1947,  to  December  31, 1948,  undertake  the  liability, 
subject  to  Congressional  appropriations,  to  pro- 
vide those  imports  for  the  Bizonal  Area  which 
are  essential  for  the  needs  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion and  which  cannot  be  paid  for  in  sterling. 
The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  pay 
for  such  imports  as  can  be  procured  in  the  sterling 
area. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  additional  dollar  commit- 
ments thus  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  amount  to  about  400  million 
dollars  in  1948.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments, the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  provide  a  contribution  of  some  4i/2  million 
pounds  sterling  (approximately  18  million  dol- 
lars) in  goods  and  services,  and  4  million  potinds 
sterling  (approximately  16  million  dollars)  in 
sterling  in  1947.  They  will  also  provide  goods 
and  services  from  sterling  area  sources  in  1948 
valued  at  17^/4  million  pounds  sterling  (approxi- 
mately 70  million  dollars)  and  will  hold  available 
the  sum  of  4^4  million  pounds  sterling  (approxi- 
mately 17  million  dollars)  to  be  used  to  procure 
such  additional  supplies  from  the  sterling  area  as 
it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  in  the  future. 

The  above  contribution  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  will  include  the  provision  of 
33  ships  to  lift  cargoes  for  Germany  from  United 
States  ports  in  November  and  December  of  this 
year,  and  enough  ships  to  lift  12  complete  cargoes 
each  month  during  the  calendar  year  1948. 

The  agreement  does  not  relate  to  expenditures 
which  may  be  incurred  by  either  Government  for 
the  maintenance  of  forces  of  occupation  and  con- 
trol staff  in  Germany  and  which  remain  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  government. 

The  agreement  does  not  disturb  the  existing  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  within  Germany  for 
the  bipartite  control  of  economic  affairs. 

It  does,  however,  provide  with  respect  to  two  of 
the  jjrincipal  bipartite  agencies  responsible  for 
economic  affairs  for  United  States  control  com- 
mensurate with  the  larger  financial  undertaking 
by  the  United  States.  These  agencies  are  the  Joint 
Export-Import  Agency  and  the  Joint  Foreign  Ex- 
change Agency.  The  Jfea  handles  the  foreign  ac- 
counts and  finances  of  the  Jeia  which  in  turn 
handles  the  export-import  business  of  the  two 
zones.  The  mechanism  for  this  increased  measure 
of  control  consists  of  an  arrangement  whereby 
voting  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  Jeia  and 
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Jfea  shall  be  vpeighted  in  proportion  to  the  fi- 
nancial contribution  of  the  two  countries  from 
appropriated  funds  since  January  1,  1947,  when 
the  agreement  of  December  2,  1946,  entered  into 
force. 

In  cases  involving  important  issues,  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Jel\  and  Jfea  boards  may  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Bipartite  Board  at  the  request  of 
either  of  the  two  Military  Governors  of  the  zones 
who  make  up  the  Board.  Action  can  be  suspended 
only  until  adequate  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
for  review  of  the  issue  in  all  its  aspects.  This 
would  mean  that  a  case  which  raises  major  issues  of 
foreign  policy  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  two  Goverimients. 

One  of  the  questions  which  had  to  be  considered 
during  these  negotiations  was  that  of  the  continued 
convertibility  into  dollars  of  the  sterling  funds 
at  present  held  by  the  Jfea.  The  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  have  reaffirmed  a  previous 
understanding  that  if  at  any  time  the  dollar  hold- 
ings of  the  Jfea  fall  below  20  million  dollars,  it 
will  convert  into  dollars,  sterling  held  by  Jfea 
sufficient  to  restore  the  dollar  holding  to  that  mini- 
mum. The  liability  to  convert  affects  not  only  the 
capital  of  the  Jeia  but  also  any  sterling  accruing 
as  a  result  of  trade. 

In  recognition  of  the  serious  dollar  difficulties 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  agreed  that,  so  far  as  practicable, 
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the  operations  of  the  Jeia  shall  be  so  conducted 
that  not  more  than  the  sterling  equivalent  of  40 
million  dollars  shall  be  required  to  be  converted 
in  1948  under  this  arrangement. 

Moreover,  if  for  any  reason  the  rate  of  drawing 
of  dollare  through  the  conversion  of  sterling  should 
be  such  as  to  result  in  an  undue  drain  on  the  dol- 
lar resources  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  matter 
may  be  raised  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  the  Bipartite  Board,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, between  the  two  Governments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  some  method  acceptable  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  whereby  the 
rate  of  drawing  of  dollars  through  the  conversion 
of  sterling  can  be  decreased. 

The  agreement  provides  that  "The  Jeia  shall 
enter  into  immediate  negotiations  with  represent- 
atives of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  a  view  to  drawing  up  a  plan  to  maximize  trade 
in  both  directions  between  the  Bizonal  Area  and 
the  stei'ling  area."  Such  trade  shall  be  conducted 
in  sterling  with  a  periodic  settlement  in  dollars  of 
balances  in  either  direction  in  excess  of  li^  million 
pounds  (approximately  6  million  dollars). 

The  hope  of  the  two  Governments  underlying 
this  agreement  is  to  establish  as  early  as  possible 
an  economy  in  the  Bizonal  Area  which  can  be  main- 
tained without  assistance  from  either  Government 
and  which  will  contribute  to  the  peaceful  reha- 
bilitation of  Europe. 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 


[Released  to  the  press  December  18] 
Whereas  paragraph  12  of  the  Bizonal  Fusion  Agree- 
ment signed  at  New  York  on  December  2,  1946,  provides 
for  its  amendment  by  mutual  agreement. 

And  whebeas  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  requested  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
take  part  in  discussions  with  a  view  to  revising,  in  the 
light  of  current  international  financial  developments,  the 
provisions  of  the  Bizonal  Fusion  Agreement  which  re- 
late to  the  division  of  responsibility  for  the  payment  for 
imports, 

Anb  wheeeas  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  represented  that  they  are  unable  to  continue  to  make 
payments  in  dollars  in  respect  of  such  imports, 

And  whereas  it  is  the  intention  of  the  two  Governments 
to  develop,  in  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction,  an  economy  which  can  be  maintained 
without  financial  assistance  from  either  Government, 

And  whebeas  the  representatives  of  the  two  Govern- 


ments have  entered  into  and  completed  discussions  re- 
garding the  revision  of  the  terms  of  the  Bizonal  Fusion 
Agreement  as  requested  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom, 

It  has  been  agreed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
follows  :— 

Financial  Responsibility  for  the  Period  Ending 
December  31, 1948 

1  (o)  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall 
have  no  furtlier  liability  to  pay  dollars  for  Category  A 
goods  and  services  imported  into  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  Zones  of  Occupation  in  Germany  (here- 
inafter called  the  "Bizonal  Area").  The  liability  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  supply  Category  A 
goods  and  services  shall,  subject  to  the  provision  of  the 
necessary  appropriations,  be  discharged  by  the  provi- 
sion of: 
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(i)  all  deliveries  which  may  be  made  in  the  period  No- 
vember 1,  1947,  to  December  31,  1947  (to  the  estimated 
value  of  £3,500,000,  approximately  the  equivalent  of  $14,- 
000,000),  against  commitments  already  undertaken  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  procurement  from 
sterling  area  sources,  together  vrith  such  other  sterling 
area  purchases  as  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
may  be  able  to  make  for  delivery  within  the  period  (to 
an  estimated  value  of  £1,000,000,  approximately  the  equiva- 
lent of  $4,000,000)  ;  and 

(it)  goods,  services  or  sterling  against  commitments  al- 
ready undertaken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  procurement  of  Category  A  supplies  for  the 
Bizonal  Area  from  countries  outside  the  sterling  area  to 
a  total  value  of  £4,000,000  (approximately  the  equivalent 
of  $16,000,000).  (The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  pay  for  any  such  goods  which  can  be  delivered  against 
sterling  payment  in  the  period  November  1,  1947,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1947,  and  any  charges  which  may  be  involved  in 
the  cancellation  of  outstanding  contracts  and  shall  pay  the 
balance  of  the  sum  mentioned  above  to  the  Joint  Export- 
Import  Agency  in  sterling)  ;  and 

{Hi)  a  sum  of  £4,250,000  (approximately  the  equivalent 
of  $17,000,000)  in  discharge  of  the  obligations  undertaken 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Bizonal  Fusion  Agreement  for 
the  procurement  for  delivery  after  December  31,  1947,  of 
Category  A  supplies  for  the  Bizonal  Area  from  countries 
outside  the  sterling  area.  (This  sum  shall  be  held  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  shall  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  Category  A  supplies  and  services  from  the 
sterling  area  and  shall  be  spent,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
Joint  Export-Import  Agency,  as  and  when  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  purchase  such  supplies  or  services  without  involv- 
ing a  direct  or  indirect  dollar  drain  upon  the  United 
Kingdom.)  ;  and 

(iv)  Category  A  goods  from  the  sterling  area  during  the 
calendar  year  1948  and  services  to  be  rendered  during  the 
same  period  (as  set  forth  in  the  Annex  to  the  present 
Agreement)  to  the  total  value  of  £17,500,000  (approxi- 
mately the  equivalent  of  $70,000,000). 

(6)  The  services  to  be  provided  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  under  the  terms  of  the  preceding  sub- 
paragraph of  this  paragraph  shall  include  the  furnishing, 
so  far  as  is  practicable,  of  such  ships  as  may  be  necessary 
to  lift  thirty-three  complete  cargoes  allocated  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Bizonal  Area  from  United  States  ports  in  the 
period  November  1,  1947,  to  December  31,  1947,  and  the 
furnishing  during  the  calendar  year  1948  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  freight  ships  to  lift  twelve  complete  cargoes 
for  the  Bizonal  Area  each  month  from  United  States  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  Coast  ports ;  subject  to  market  possibilities, 
such  freight  ships  shall  be  chartered  for  three  consecutive 
voyages  on  Bizonal  account  or  approximately  for  a  period 
of  six  months. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  provision  of  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions, the  balance  of  the  Category  A  requirements  for  the 
Bizonal  Area  In  the  period  November  1,  1947,  to  December 
31, 1948,  shall  be  provided  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 
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((J)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Export- 
Import  Agency  to  keep  an  account  of  the  contributions 
made  by  the  two  Governments  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  sub-paragraphs  of  this  paragraph 
and  to  establish  that  the  valuations  placed  on  the  goods 
and  services  so  furnished  are  fair  and  reasonable. 

2.  The  financial  liability  of  the  two  Governments  under 
the  present  Agreement  is  exclusive  of  whatever  expendi- 
ture may  be  incurred  by  either  Government  for  the  main- 
tenance of  forces  of  occupation  and  control  staff  for  Ger- 
many. 

Trade  Between  the  Bizonal  Area  and  the 
Sterling  Area 

3.  (a )  The  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  shall  enter  into 
immediate  negotiations  with  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  view  to  drawing  up 
a  plan  to  maximize  trade  in  both  directions  between  the 
Bizonal  Area  and  the  sterling  area.  The  United  States 
and  British  Military  Governors  in  Germany  shall  co-oper- 
ate with  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  heavy  steel  scrap  and  timber  to  the 
greatest  extent  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
bizonal  economy  and  conflicting  demands  for  these 
products. 

(6)  All  trade  between  the  Bizonal  Area  and  the  sterling 
area  shall  be  conducted  in  sterling  in  both  directions. 
From  January  1,  1948,  payments  in  respect  of  such  trade 
shall  be  made  in  the  following  manner : — 

(i)  The  Joint  Foreign  Exchange  Agency  shall  open  an 
account  with  the  Bank  of  England  to  be  known  as  "The 
Joint  Foreign  Exchange  Agency  No.  1  Account". 

(it)  All  payments  to  residents  of  the  sterling  area  in 
respect  of  goods  imported  into  the  Bizonal  Area,  or  serv- 
ices rendered  on  behalf  of  the  Bizonal  economy  (other 
than  goods  or  services  provided  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  appropriated  funds  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  (o)  of  the  present 
Agreement)  shall  be  made  from  the  No.  1  Account. 

{Hi)  Payment  for  all  exports  sold  to  residents  of  the 
sterling  area,  or  services  rendered  to  such  residents,  shall 
be  paid  into  the  No.  1  Account. 

(iv)  The  Joint  Foreign  Exchange  Agency  shall,  as  and 
when  it  may  be  necessary,  arrange  that  transfers  be  made 
from  its  other  accounts  to  the  No.  1  Account  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  ensure  that  there  is  always  a  credit  balance 
in  its  favor  in  the  No.  1  Account.  Any  amounts  so  trans- 
ferred may  be  withdrawn  from  the  No.  1  Account  when 
they  are  no  longer  required  in  order  to  maintain  a  credit 
balance  in  the  Account. 

{v)  A  statement  showing  the  state  of  the  No.  1  Account 
at  the  close  of  business  on  the  last  day  of  each  of  the 
months  of  March,  June,  September  and  December  shall  be 
rendered  on  the  first  day  of  business  of  the  following  cal- 
endar month  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Joint  Foreign 
Exchange  Agency. 

(vi)  If  any  such  statement  shows  that,  after  deduc- 
tion of  the  net  amount  of  any  transfers  made  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  provisions  of  clause  {iv)  above,  there  is  a 
credit  balance  in  the  No.  1  Account  in  excess  of  £1,500,000, 
the  Bank  of  England  for  account  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  shall,  against  reimbursement  from  the 
No.  1  Account  in  sterling,  make  a  payment  of  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  excess,  in  United  States  dollars,  to  the 
account  of  the  Joint  Foreign  Exchange  Agency  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

(vii)  If  any  such  statement  of  account  shows  that,  after 
deduction  of  the  net  amount  of  any  transfers  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  clause  (iv)  above,  there 
is  a  debit  balance  in  the  No.  1  Account  in  excess  of  £1,500,- 
000,  the  Joint  Foreign  Exchange  Agency  shall  sell  United 
States  dollars  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  excess  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  for  account  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  sterling  proceeds  of  such  sale 
shall  be  credited  to  the  No.  1  Account 

{viii)  Provided  that  a  credit  balance  is  maintained  in 
the  No.  1  Account,  transfers  may  be  made  from  that  Ac- 
count to  the  other  sterling  accounts  of  the  Joint  Foreign 
Exchange  Agency  if  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the 
minimum  sterling  balances  required  under  the  provisions 
of  sub-paragraph  (6)  of  paragraph  4  of  the  present  Agree- 
ment. 

Convertibility  of  Sterling  Held  by  the  Joint 
Foreign  Exchange  Agency 

4  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  11 
of  the  present  Agreement,  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  recognize  a  continuing  liability  to  convert  into 
dollars  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub-paragraph 
(6)  of  thi«  paragraph,  any  sterling  held  by  the  Joint  For- 
eign Exchange  Agency  at  the  date  of  signature  of  the  pres- 
ent Agreement  and  any  sterling  acquired  by  the  Joint  For- 
eign Exchange  Agency  during  the  period  of  the  present 
Agreement. 

(6)  The  sum  to  be  kept  in  the  dollar  accounts  of  the 
Joint  Foreign  Exchange  Agency  shall  not  be  less  than 
$20,000,00^  and  the  sum  to  be  kept  in  the  sterling  accounts 
(other  than  the  No.  1  Account)  of  the  Joint  Foreign  Ex- 
change Agency  shall  not  be  less  than  the  sterling  equiv- 
alent of  .$20,000,000  unless  the  total  of  the  sums  held  in 
these  accounts,  as  shown  in  the  books  of  the  Agency,  falls 
below  the  equivalent  of  $40,000,000  in  which  case  the 
amounts  held  in  the  dollar  and  in  the  sterling  accounts 
shall  (within  a  maximum  variation  of  the  equivalent  of 
§1,000,0001  be  kept  equal.  Transfers  from  the  sterling 
accounts  to  the  dollar  accounts  and  transfers  from  the 
dollar  accounts  to  the  sterling  accounts  shall  be  made  when 
the  holdings  of  dollars  or  sterling  as  the  case  may  be  fall 
below  the  minima  indicated  above.  Such  transfers  shall 
be  in  sums  of  $1,000,000  or  the  sterling  equivalent  thereof. 

(c)  Any  conversion  of  sterling  into  dollars  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sub-paragraphs  (a)  and  (&)  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  effected  by  the  purchase  of  dollars 
from  the  Bank  of  England  by  the  Joint  Foreign  Exchange 
Agency.  Any  such  purchases  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
£1  equals  $4.03.  If,  at  any  time,  the  Joint  Foreign  Ex- 
change Agency  purchases  sterling  in  exchange  for  any 
other  currency,  such  purchases  shall  be  effected  through 
the  Bank  of  England. 
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(d)  In  recognition  of  the  serious  dollar  difficulties  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that,  in  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  operations  of  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency 
shall  be  so  conducted  that  not  more  than  the  sterling 
equivalent  of  $40,000,000  shall  be  required  to  be  converted 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  sub-paragraphs  of  this 
paragraph,  prior  to  January  1,  1949.  Moreover,  if  for  any 
reason  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  the  present  Agree- 
ment, the  rate  of  drawing  of  dollars  through  the  conversion 
of  sterling  should  be  such  as  to  result  in  an  undue  drain 
on  the  dollar  resources  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  matter  may  be  raised  with  the  Bipartite 
Board  and  thereafter,  if  necessary,  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments for  the  purpose  of  seeking  some  method  accept- 
able to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  whereby  the 
rate  of  drawing  of  dollars  through  the  conversion  of  ster- 
ling can  be  decreased.  Pending  a  settlement  of  the  matter, 
the  provisions  of  sub-paragraphs  (a),  (6)  and  (c)  of  this 
paragraph  shall,  unless  otherwise  agreed  between  the  two 
Governments,  continue  to  apply. 

Agency  for  Foreign  Trade 

5.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  recognize 
that  so  long  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
called  upon  to  make  the  major  contribution  towards  the 
cost  of  the  essential  imports  of  the  Bizonal  Area,  that 
Government  shall  be  entitled  to  a  larger  measure  of  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  operations  of  the  Joint  Export. 
Import  Agency  and  the  Joint  Foreign  Exchange  Agency. 
Paragraph  4  of  the  Bizonal  Fusion  Agreement  is  accord- 
ingly amended  as  follows : — 

"4  (a)  Responsibility  for  foreign  trade  shall  rest  ini- 
tially with  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  (United 
States/United  Kingdom).  This  responsibility  shall  be 
transferred  to  German  administrative  agencies  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  to  the 
maximum  extent  permitted  by  the  restrictions  existing  in 
foreign  countries  at  any  given  period. 

"(6)  Except  in  so  far  as  the  use  to  which  they  shall 
be  put  has  been  determined  in  advance  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  and  subject  to  the  authority 
of  each  Government  over  the  expenditure  of  its  own  ap- 
propriated funds,  and  any  legislative  limitations  which 
may  be  placed  thereon,  the  appropriated  funds  available 
for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  this  Agreement  shall  be 
expended  in  accordance  with  schedules  established  by  the 
Joint  Export-Import  Agency.  These  schedules  shall  be 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  general  policies  of  the 
two  Military  Governors  (constituting  the  Bipartite  Board) 
and  shall  be  used  as  a  basis  for  procurement  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  8  of  this  Agreement, 
subject  to  any  amendment  effected  by  agreement  between 
the  two  Governments. 

"(c)  The  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  approval  of  all  imports  and  exports  and  for 
procurement  in  accordance  with  Its  responsibilities  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  8  of  this  Agreement,  subject 
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to  any  amendment  effected  by  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Joint 
Export-Import  Agency  to  develop  a  maximum  export  pro- 
gram consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  over-all  objec- 
tives in  Germany  and  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  the 
two  Governments  gradually  to  transfer  responsibility  to 
German  administrative  agencies.  The  Bipartite  Board 
shall  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Joint  Export-Import 
Agency  in  developing  such  a  program. 

"(d)  The  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  and  the  Joint 
Foreign  Exchange  Agency  shall  operate  in  accordance 
with  the  general  policies  of  the  Bipartite  Board  to  conduct 
or  to  supervise  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Bi- 
zonal Area.  Each  of  these  agencies  shall  be  governed 
by  a  board  of  directors,  to  which  the  respective  Military 
Governors  shall  each  appoint  an  equal  number  of  members. 
The  decisions  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  determined 
by  the  majority  vote  of  its  members.  The  members  ap- 
pointed by  each  Military  Governor  shall  vote  as  a  group. 
Each  group  shall  have  a  voting  strength  in  relation  to 
the  other  group  equal  to  the  proportion  which  the  appropri- 
ated funds  made  available  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments under  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  or  any  sub- 
sequent amending  agreement,  plus  the  funds  contributed 
by  each  Government  to  the  capital  of  the  Joint  Export- 
Import  Agency,  bear  to  the  total  funds  made  available 
by  the  two  Governments  for  these  purposes. 

"(e)  Either  Military  Governor  may,  should  he  con- 
sider that  any  action  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  Joint 
Export-Import  Agency  or  the  Joint  Foreign  Exchange 
Agency  should  take  is  likely  to  prejudice  the  interests  or 
conflict  with  the  policies  of  his  Government,  request  that 
the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Bipartite  Board  for  review. 
In  that  event  the  proposed  action  shall  be  suspended 
pending  Bipartite  Board  review.  Such  suspension  shall 
continue  only  until  adequate  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
in  the  Bipartite  Board  to  ensure  that  the  issue  has  been 
reviewed  in  all  its  aspects,  unless  the  Bipartite  Board 
unanimously  agree  to  disapprove  or  modify  the  proposed 
action. 

"(f)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sub- 
paragraphs of  this  paragraph,  the  Bipartite  Board  shall 
delegate  to  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  and  the  Joint 
Foreign  Exchange  Agency  full  jwwer  and  authority  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  the  export-import  trade,  including 
the  authority  to  contract  for  imports  and  exports  through 
such  agencies  as  it  may  designate,  to  borrow  and  lend 
money,  to  pay  and  collect  accounts,  and  to  utilize  and  dis- 
tribute foreign  currency,  and  such  other  necessary  author- 
ity as  is  essential  to  the  rehabilitation  and  promotion  of 
peaceful  trade  and  commerce." 

Basis  of  Economic  Planning 

6.  Paragraph  5  of  the  Bizonal  Fusion  Agreement  shall 
be  amended  as  follows  :- 

"5.  The  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  Military 
Governors  in  Germany  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  two  Governments,  use  their  best  endeavors  to  de- 
velop at  the  earliest  possible  date,  in  that  part  of  Gerniany 
which  is  under  their  jurisdiction,  an  economy  which  can 
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be  maintained  without  further  financial  assistance  from 
either  Government,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute to  the  peaceful  rehabilitation  of  Europe." 

Procurement 

7.  Paragraph  8  of  the  Bizonal  Fusion  Agreement  shall 
be  amended  as  follows  :- 

"8.  The  determination  of  import  requirements  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency. 
The  procurement  of  these  requirements  shall  be  dealt  with 
as  follows  :- 

"(i)  Procurement  of  Imports  financed  from  funds  ap- 
propriated by  either  Government  shall  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  Government  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
responsibility  is  delegated  by  the  Government  concerned 
to  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency. 

"(ti)  Procurement  of  all  other  imports  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  with 
such  assistance  from  the  two  Governments  as  may  be 
required.  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  procurement  shall  be 
from  the  most  economical  sources  of  supply.  Provided 
that  the  procurement  of  essential  imports  shall  not  be 
prejudiced  thereby,  the  sources  shall  be  selected,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  so  as  to  minimize  the  drain  on 
the  dollar  resources  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (accordingly  where  required  imports  are  known 
to  be  available  from  dollar  and  sterling  area  sources  of 
supply  and  conditions  regarding  price,  quality  and  terms 
of  delivery  are  equal,  the  imports  shall  normally  be  pro- 
cured from  the  sterling  area  source). 

"(in)  With  respect  to  any  procurement  where  the 
financial  responsibility  rests  with  one  Government  and  the 
agreed  source  of  supply  is  within  territory  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  other  Government,  the  latter,  if  so  requested, 
shall  accept  responsibility  for  procuring  those  supplies  as 
agent  for  the  former." 

8.  The  Bizonal  Supplies  Committee,  established  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  8  of  the  Bizonal  Fusion 
Agreement,  shall  be  abolished. 

9.  Representatives  of  the  two  Governments  shall  con- 
sult together  in  Washington  in  regard  to  the  following 
matters  :- 

(a)  The  programing  of  the  procurement  of  Category  A 
goods  against  programs  of  import  requirements  submitted 
by  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency. 
Tft)  The  methods  to  be  employed  by  agencies  of  either 
Government,  whether  directly  or  through  the  Joint  Ex- 
port-Import Agency,  in  the  purchase  of  such  products  as 
cereals,  livestock  products,  oils,  fats,  pulses  and  ferti- 
lizers, in  certain  markets  of  primary  importance  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  such  as  Canada,  Argentina  and  Europe, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  uncoordinated  purchases  in  these 
markets  might  adversely  affect  United  States  or  United 
Kingdom  supply  interests. 

Definitions 

10.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Agreement,  the 
expression  "the  sterling  area"  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
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"the  scheduled  territories",  which  expression  has  the 
meaning  assigned  to  it  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ex- 
change Control  Act,  1947,  of  the  United  Kingdom.  "The 
scheduled  territories"  at  present  include  :- 

(i)   Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

(»)  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Eire,  India,  Pakistan,  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Ceylon. 

(Hi)  Any  British  Colony  and  any  territory  under  the 
protection  of  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

(if)  Any  territory  in  respect  of  which  a  mandate  on 
behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  accepted  by  His 
Britannic  Majesty  and  any  territory  placed  under  the 
trusteeship  system  of  the  United  Nations,  which  terri- 
tories are  being  administered  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  any  Dominion. 

(v)  Burma. 

(rt)   Iraq  and  Transjordan. 

(vii)  Iceland  and  the, Faroe  Islands. 

If  and  when  any  alteration  is  made  to  the  definition  of 
the  expression  "the  scheduled  territories"  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Exchange  Control  Act,  1947,  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  forthwith 
notify  that  change  to  the  Joint  Foreign  Exchange  Agency 
and  the  expression  "the  sterling  area"  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  correspondingly  amended  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Agreement. 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Agreement,  the 
Bipartite  Finance  Committee  (United  States-United 
Kingdom),  provided  for  in  the  Bizonal  Fusion  Agreement, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  superseded  by  the  Joint 
Foreign  Exchange  Agency. 

(c)  Any  reference  in  the  present  Agreement  to  the 
Joint  Export-Import  Agency  or  the  Joint  Foreign  Exchange 
Agency  shall  be  construed  to  refer  likewise  to  any  suc- 
cessor organization  or  organizations. 

Provisions  for  Entry  Into  Force,  Amendment 
and  Renewal 

11  (a)  The  present  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  on 
signature.  The  present  Agreement  and  the  Bizonal  Fusion 
Agreement  shall  constitute  a  single  agreement  between 
the  two  Governments,  which  shall  remain  in  force  until 
agreement  has  been  reached  for  the  treatment  of  Germany 
as  an  economic  unit  or  until  December  31,  1948,  whichever 
is  tlie  sooner.  In  either  event,  the  Joint  Export-Import 
Agency  and  the  Joint  Foreign  Exchange  Agency  shall 
continue  to  function  until  such  time  as  further  agreement 
is  reached  concerning  them. 


(6)  The  two  Governments  shall  consult  together  be- 
fore June  30,  1948,  at  the  request  of  either  of  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  operation  of  the  Agreement 
and  of  considering  whether  any  amendment  should  be 
made  in  its  terms.  The  two  Governments  shall  also  con- 
sult together  before  December  1, 1948  to  consider  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  a  new  Agreement  for  a  further  period. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  au- 
thorized thereto,  have  signed  the  present  Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  this  seventeenth  day 
of  December,  1947. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Robert  A  Lovett. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  : 

William  Strang 


ANNEX 

Provision  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Category  A  Goods  and  Services  in  the 
Calendar  Year  1948 

The  goods  and  services  to  be  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  calendar  year  1948 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  (a)  {iv) 
of  the  Agreement,  are  as  follows  : 


£million 

Fish 

5.55 

Pulses 

.45 

Seeds 

1.65 

Oils,  Vegetables  and  mis 

cellaneous  food 

2.00 

Insecticides 

.50 

Fertilizers 

1.10 

Freight 

5.00 

Miscellaneous  goods 

1.25 

17. 50        (approxi- 

mately the  equiv 

alent      of     $70, 

000,000) 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  may,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency,  make  rea- 
sonable adjustment  in  the  composition  of  this  list. 


December  28,   1947 
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Policy  on  Gold  Subsidies 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND   i 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  December  11] 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  gold  policies  of  its 
members  do  not  undermine  or  threaten  to  Under- 
mine exchange  stability.  Consequently  every 
member  which  proposes  to  introduce  new  measures 
to  subsidize  the  production  of  gold  is  under  obli- 
gation to  consult  with  the  Fund  on  the  specific 
measures  to  be  introduced. 

Under  article  IV,  section  2,  of  the  articles  of 
agreement  of  the  Fund,  members  are  prohibited 
from  buying  gold  at  a  price  above  parity  plus  the 
prescribed  margin.  In  the  view  of  the  Fund,  a 
subsidy  in  the  form  of  a  uniform  payment  per 
ounce  for  all  or  part  of  the  gold  produced  would 
constitute  an  increase  in  price  which  would  not  be 
permissible  if  the  total  price  paid  by  the  member 
for  gold  were  thereby  to  become  in  excess  of  parity 
plus  the  prescribed  margin.  Subsidies  involving 
payments  in  another  form  may  also,  depending 
upon  their  nature,  constitute  an  increase  in  price. 

Under  article  IV,  section  4(a),  each  member  of 
the  Fund  "undertakes  to  collaborate  with  the  Fund 
to  promote  exchange  stability,  to  maintain  orderly 
exchange  arrangements  with  other  members,  and 


to  avoid  competitive  exchange  alterations".  Sub- 
sidies on  gold  production  regardless  of  their  form 
are  inconsistent  with  article  IV,  section  4  (a),  if 
they  undermine  or  threaten  to  undermine  exchange 
stability.  This  would  be  the  case,  for  example,  if 
subsidies  were  to  cast  widespread  doubt  on  the 
Uniformity  of  the  monetary  value  of  gold  in  all 
member  countries. 

Subsidies  which  do  not  directly  affect  exchange 
stability  may,  nevertheless,  contribute  directly  or 
indirectly  to  monetary  instability  in  other  coun- 
tries and  hence  be  of  concern  to  the  Fund. 

A  determination  by  the  Fund  that  a  proposed 
subsidy  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing 
principles  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  in 
each  case.  Moreover,  the  Fund  may  find  that 
subsidies  which  are  justified  at  any  one  time  may, 
because  of  changing  conditions  and  changing 
effects,  later  prove  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
foregoing  principles.  In  order  to  carry  out  its 
objectives,  the  Fund  will  continue  to  study,  and 
to  review  with  its  members,  their  gold  policies 
and  any  proposed  changes  to  determine  if  they 
are  consonant  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fund 
agreement  and  conducive  to  a  sound  interna- 
tional policy  regarding  gold. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY ' 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Treasury  Department  December  12] 

The  United  States  Government  welcomes  the 
statement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
respecting  measures  to  subsidize  the  production 
of  gold.  The  expressed  intention  of  the  Fund  to 
keep  under  review  the  gold  policies  of  its  members 
in  the  light  of  a  sound  international  gold  policy 


1  Communicated   to   all  members   of  the   International 
Monetary  Fund. 

'  Made  by  Secretary  Snyder  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council. 
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is  an  important  forward  step  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national financial  cooperation. 

The  United  States,  as  the  largest  gold-buying 
country,  has  a  peculiar  and  continuing  interest 
in  the  role  which  gold  subsidies  may  come  to  play 
in  the  production,  movement,  and  price  of  gold. 
In  particular,  the  United  States  would  view  with 
disfavor  any  tendency  for  countries  to  become 
dependent  on  subsidized  gold  production  as  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  arriving  at  and  main- 
taining equilibrium  in  their  balances  of  interna- 
tional payments. 
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In  the  view  of  the  Council  there  are  no  grounds 
which  woiikl  justify  instituting  a  subsidy  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  gold  in  this  country. 
The  present  monetary-gold  stocks  of  the  United 
States  amount  to  no  less  than  22.7  billion  dollars. 
In  the  first  11  months  of  1947  gold  purchases  by 
the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  amounted 
to  2.7  billion  dollars. 


Protocol  Signed  Permitting  Italy's  Participation 
in  Distribution  of  Monetary  Gold  Looted  by 
Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  December  16] 

A  protocol  was  signed  in  London  on  December  16 
on  behalf  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  by  Lewis  W. 
Douglas,  Ernest  Bevin,  M.  Massigli,  and  Duke 
Tommaso  Gallarati-Scotti,  whereby  Italy  is  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  mone- 
tary gold  looted  by  Germany. 

Under  the  final  act  of  the  Paris  conference  on 
reparation  of  January  14, 1946,  provision  was  made 
for  participation  by  Italy  in  this  distribution. 

As  a  result  of  exchanges  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  it  was  decided  that  Italy  should  receive  a 
proportional  share  of  the  gold,  distributed  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  countries  signatory  to  the  act, 
provided  that  approximately  23,000  kilograms 
(approximately  23  million  dollars'  worth)  of  fine 
gold  be  first  set  aside  out  of  its  share  and  deposited 
with  the  three  Allied  Governments  mentioned. 
This  is  the  equivalent  of  amounts  which  it  is  now 
known  will  be  claimed  from  Italy  by  France  (some 
14,500  kilograms)  and  by  Yugoslavia  (some  8,500 
kilograms)  under  article  75,  paragraph  8,  of  the 
peace  treaty  with  Italy.  This  paragraph  states 
that  Italy  shall  return  all  monetary  gold  wrong- 
fully removed  from  any  United  Nation  to  that 
nation. 

The  Tripartite  Commission  for  the  Kestitution 
of  Monetary  Gold  has  been  set  up  at  Brussels  to 
effect  the  distribution  of  monetary  gold  on  behalf 
of  the  signatories  to  the  Paris  act.  So  far,  3,805 
kilogi-ams  (approximately  $3,800,000)  have  been 
set  aside  as  Italy's  share  in  the  preliminary  distri- 
bution. 
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Departure  of  American  Troops  From  Italy 

Exchange  of  Messages  Between  the  United  States 
amd  Italy 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December  20] 

Texts  of  messages  exchanged  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Alcide  de  Gas-peri,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  Italy,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
departure  of  American  troops  from  Italy  on  De- 
cemher  H,  191)7 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

At  the  moment  when  all  allied  troops  have  left 
our  soil  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  Italians  will 
forever  retain  the  memory  of  their  liberating 
action  and  the  brotherhood  of  arms  which  united 
them  afterwards  with  our  regular  and  voluntary 
forces.  Your  troops  fought  in  Italy  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  democracy.  I  shall  be  grateful  to 
you  if  you  will  inform  them  that  the  common  ideals 
for  which  they  shed  so  much  noble  blood  remain 
the  supreme  law  of  the  Italian  Kepublic. 

De  Gasperi 


His  Excellency, 
AxcroE  DE  Gasperi, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
Rome. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  message  on  the  occasion 
of  the  departure  from  Italy  of  Allied  troops.  I 
know  that  the  Italian  Government  and  people  are 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the 
freedoms  which  they  have  regained,  and  I  am 
confident  that  I  speak  for  the  American  people 
when  I  say  that  we  are  heartened  by  the  knowledge 
that  Italy  stands  with  the  other  freedom  loving 
nations  of  the  world  in  the  defense  of  liberty  and 
democracy  everywhere. 


December  28,   1947 
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Claims  of  American  Nationals  Against  Bulgaria 
Under  the  Peace  Treaty 


[Released  to  the  press  December  15] 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Bulgaria  which 
recently  came  into  force  provides  that  legal  rights 
and  interests  of  American  nationals  in  Bulgaria 
as  they  existed  on  April  24, 1941,  are  to  be  restored, 
and  the  Bulgarian  Government  is  required  to 
return  all  property  in  Bulgaria  of  United  Nations 
nationals  as  it  now  exists.  Where  property  has 
not  been  returned  within  six  months  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  (i.e.,  within  six 
months  from  September  15, 1947) ,  application  for 
the  return  thereof  is  to  be  made  to  the  Bulgarian 
authorities  on  or  before  September  15, 1948,  unless 
claimants  are  able  to  show  that  applications  could 
not  be  filed  within  that  period.  In  cases  where 
property  cannot  be  returned  or  where,  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  a  United  Nations  national  has  suffered 
a  loss  by  reason  of  injury  or  damage  to  property 
in  Bulgaria,  the  Bulgarian  Government  is  required 
to  make  compensation  in  local  currency  to  the 
extent  of  two  thirds  of  the  sum  necessary,  at  the 
date  of  payment,  to  purchase  similar  property  or 
to  make  good  the  loss  suffered.  To  enable  claims 
to  receive  consideration  under  the  treaty,  claimants 
must  have  been  nationals  of  one  of  the  United 
Nations  on  October  28,  1944  (the  date  of  the 
armistice  with  Bulgaria),  and  on  September  15, 
1947  (the  date  the  treaty  came  into  force). 

The  Dei^artment  of  State  has  recently  been 
advised  of  the  requirements  of  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
claims  and  will  communicate  directly  in  the  near 
future  with  all  claimants  of  whom  the  Depart- 
ment has  a  record,  advising  them  of  such 
requirements. 

American  nationals,  including  individuals, 
corporations,  and  associations,  resident  outside 
Bulgaria  who  desire  to  file  claims  under  the  treaty 
should,  upon  being  advised  of  the  requirements  in 
that  connection,  prepare  and  submit  their  claims 
to  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable  date.     Claimants   residing   in   Bulgaria 


should,  upon  receipt  of  instructions  as  to  the 
method  of  preparing  claims,  prepare  and  file  their 
claims  with  the  American  Legation  in  Sofia. 

Claimants  who  desire  to  file  claims  of  the  char- 
acter indicated  but  who  have  not  previously  com- 
municated with  the  Department  of  State 
regarding  that  subject  should  do  so  at  once. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  American 
Legation  in  Bulgaria  will  endeavor  to  render 
claimants  such  assistance  as  is  practicable  in  con- 
nection with  the  preiDaration  of  their  claims  and 
in  the  transmittal  thereof  to  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment. Full  responsibility  for  the  actual  prep- 
aration of  claims,  however,  and  for  the  submission 
of  the  necessary  documentary  evidence  to  establish 
their  validity,  rests  with  the  claimants  and  their 
attorneys. 

When  information  regarding  the  procedure  for 
preparing  and  filing  claims  under  the  treaties  of 
peace  with  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  becomes 
available,  similar  press  releases  will  be  issued. 

Extradition  Treaty  With  Union  of 
Soutli  Africa  Signed 

There  was  signed  at  noon  on  December  18, 1947, 
by  Robert  A.  Lovett,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Harry  Thomson  Andrews,  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  at  Washington,  a  treaty  of  extradi- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  treaty  provides  for  the  extradition  by  each 
of  the  two  countries  of  fugitives  from  justice  from 
the  other  country  and  includes  the  crimes  and 
offenses  usually  enumerated  in  the  extradition 
treaties  of  the  United  States  with  other  foreign 
countries. 

Our  relations  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in 
regard  to  extradition  have  been  governed  by  the 
several  treaties  and  conventions  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  from  1842  to 
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1905.  Those  treaties  and  conventions  will  cease 
to  have  effect  as  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  when  this  new  treaty  is 
brought  into  force  by  an  exchange  of  ratifications 
of  the  two  Governments  and  a  subsequent  publica- 
tion of  the  treaty  in  both  countries. 
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International  Health  Security  in  the  Modern  World.    Con- 
ference Series  104.     Pub.  2995.     (i  pp.     100. 

A  discussion  of  the  sanitary  conventions  in  relation 
to  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Diplomatic    List,    December    1947.     Pub.    3001.     194   pp. 
200  a  copy ;  $2  a  year. 
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For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  V.  8.  Oov- 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address  re- 
quests direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except 
in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  he  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Health  and  Sanitation.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1630.     Pub.  2910.     9  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Peru  regarding  cooperative  program  in  Peru,  supple- 
menting and  amending  agreement  of  May  11,  1942,  as 
extended — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at 
Lima  April  16  and  19, 1947 ;  entered  into  force  April  19, 
1947. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the  United  Nations,  Second 
Report  to  the  Security  Council,  September  11,  1947.    The 

United  States  and  the  United  Nations  Report  Series  11. 
Pub.  2932.     106  pp.     300. 

An  interim  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  from  January  1  to  September  11, 
1947,  covering  the  progress  made  in  the  work  of  the 
Commission  during  that  time  and  discussing  the  points 
of  disagreement  expressed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  formulation  of  specific  proposals  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Air  Transport  Services,  Gander  Airport,  Newfoundland. 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1641.  Pub. 
2943.     3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  supplementing  agreement  of  February  11, 
1946 — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Lon- 
don May  21  and  23,  1047 ;  entered  into  force  May  23, 
1947. 

Concerning  Freedom  of  Information.  United  States- 
United  Nations  luformation  Series  27.     Pub.  2977.     13  pp. 

100. 

Statements  and  remarks  by  the  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  representative  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
regarding  United  Nations  proposal  for  measures  to 
be  taken  against  propaganda  and  the  inciters  of  a 
new  war. 


Treasury  Department  Publication 

Census  of  American-Owned  Assets  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, United  States  Treasury  Department,  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary,  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  December  15  the  Treasury  Department  made 
public  a  report  showing  the  results  of  a  census  of 
American-owned  assets  in  foreign  countries  taken  in 
1943  by  the  Treasury  Department's  Office  of  Foreign 
Funds  Control.  In  the  foreword,  Secretary  Snyder 
points  out  that  for  the  first  time  the  real  size  and 
scope  of  American-owned  assets  in  foreign  countries 
is  made  available  to  the  public. 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Consulate  General  on  August  14,  1947. 

The  American  Vice  Consulate  at  Concepcidn,  Chile,  was 
closed  to  the  public  on  December  5, 1947. 

The  American  Embassy  at  Manila  became  a  combined 
office  on  December  1,  1947. 

The  American  Vice  Consulate  at  Aruba,  Netherlands 
West  Indies,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Conisulate,  effective 
January  1,  1948. 


Confirmations 

On  December  17,  1947,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing Executive  nominations : 

Herbert  S.  Bursley  to  be  American  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Honduras. 

Avra  M.  Warren  and  Robert  M.  Scotten  to  be  American 
Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  to 
Finland  and  to  New  Zealand,  respectively. 


December  28,   1947 
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THE   RECORD   OF   THE   WEEK 

Current  United  Nations  Documents : 
A  Selected  Bibliography' 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Con- 
sideration of  Working  Relations  witli  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Authorities  in  Japan  and  Korea  together  with  a 
Note  Regarding  Scap's  Economic  Objectives  in  Japan. 
E/CN.11/33,  October  20,  1947.     6  pp.     mimeo. 

Survey  of  Reconstruction  Problems  and  Needs.     E/ 

CN.11/39,  November  3,  1047.    101  pp.    mimeo. 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Proposed  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America.  Preliminary  Report.  E/AC.21/15, 
December  10,  1947.    56  pp.    mimeo. 


Confirmations  to  the  United  Nations 

On  December  17,  1947,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing Executive  nomination : 

Lt.  Gen.  Matthew  Bunker  Ridgway,  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  senior  United  States  Army  member  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  with  rank 
of  lieutenrnt  general  under  the  provisions  of  section  504 
of  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Departmental  Regulations 

240.1  Responsibilities  Under  the  International  Organ- 
izations Immunities  Act:  (Effective  2-21-47)  The  In- 
ternational Organizations  Immunities  Act,  enacted  De- 
cember 29,  1945  (Public  Law  291,  79th  Congress)  provides 
that  certain  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  shall 
be  extended  to  such  public  international  organizations  and 
to  their  officers  and  employees  as  shall  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  President  through  appropriate  Executive  Or- 
der as  being  entitled  thereto.  The  Executive  Order  desig- 
nated the  Department  of  State  as  the  agency  to  receive  ap- 
plications and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  State  to  re- 


'  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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quire  such  information  as  he  may  deem  necessary  from 
those  international  organizations  wliich  apply  to  receive 
the  privileges  conferred  by  the  Act,  and  to  prepare  recom- 
mendatiors  to  the  President  as  to  whether  the  applicant 
organizations  should  be  designated  by  Executive  Order  as 
public  international  organizations  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  conferred  by  the 
Act.     (Revised  11-1-47) 

I  RESPONSIBrUTIES   OF  THE  PROTOCOL  STAFF    (S/S-PR), 

Executive  Secretabiat  (S/S).  S/S-PR  is  given  respon- 
sibilities for  the  performance  of  the  Department  of  State 
under  the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  as 
follows : 

A  Receiving,  in  behalf  of  the  Secertary,  applications 
of  organizations  desiring  privileges,  exemptions,  and  im- 
munities provided  in  the  Act. 

B  Reviewing  in  the  first  Instance,  such  applications  to 
assure  that  they  satisfy  the  announced  requirements  for 
consideration  by  the  Department. 

C  Maintaining  a  complete  record  of  organizations 
and  individuals  accorded  privileges,  exemptions,  and  im- 
munities provided  in  the  Act. 

D  Serving  as  the  center  of  information  and  services 
for  the  administration  of  the  Act,  and  acting  as  liaison 
with  other  Government  agencies  concerned  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Act. 

II  Responsibiijties  of  the  Division  of  Internationai. 
Organization  Affairs  (OA),  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs  (SPA). 

A  The  Division  is  given  responsibilities  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  Department  of  State  under  the  Inter- 
national Organizations  Immunities  Act,  as  follows : 

1  Reviewing  applications  which  S/S-PR  has  found 
to  satisfy  the  announced  requirements  for  consideration 
in  order  to  determine  eligibility  of  organizations  for 
benefits  envisaged  by  the  Act. 

2  Drafting  the  necessary  Executive  Orders,  and 
submitting  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
approval  and  transmittal  to  the  President. 

B  In  the  performance  of  the  foregoing  responsibili- 
ties, OA  will  consult  when  appropriate,  with  S/S-PR, 
the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  (Le),  the  Division  of  Inter- 
national Conferences  (IC),  the  Visa  Division  (VD),  the 
geographic  Divisions,  and  other  Divisions  whose  responsi- 
bilities or  interests  are  directly  concernetl  with  the  appli- 
cant organizations. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Jack  Bernard  Tate  as  Deputy  Legal  Adviser,  effective 
October  20,   1947. 

Donald  L.  Nicholson  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Con- 
trols, effective  November  3,  1947. 

H.  Stuart  Hughes  as  Chief,  Division  of  Research  for 
Europe,  November  30,  1947. 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig  as  Chief,  Division  of  International 
Organization  Affairs,  effective  November  (i,  1947. 
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Oeoige  P.  Shaw,  nutlior  of  the  article  on  the  First  Inter-Ameri- 
can Congress  of  Directors  of  Tourism  and  Immigration,  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Congress  and 
is  Counselor,  American  Embassy,  Quito,  Ecuador. 
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